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PREFACE. 


Of  the  three  divisions  conteined  in  this  volume,  two^have 
already  appeared  in  print-the  first  aa  a  separate  book,  and 
the  second  in  the  shape  of  review-articles;  but  the  third  ia 
new.  With  the  publication  of  them  in  a  united  form,  the 
iasue  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  comes  to  a  close. 

The  series  of  worka  included  nnder  that  titJe  ia  complete 
and  yet  incomplete.  There  were  to  be  ten  volumes,  and 
there  are  ten.  Aceording  to  the  programme,  besides  a 
volume  oiFvrst Prindples^ÜiQve  were  to  be  two  volumes  of 
Biologyj  two  of  Paychology^  three  of  Sociology^  and  two  bf 
Eihios;  and  to  each  of  these  subjects  the  specified  number 
of  volumes  has  been  appropriated.  Still  in  one  respect  there 
is  a  falling  short.  The  Interpretation  of  the  paradox  is  that 
the  first  two  volumes  of  The  Principles  of  Sodology  havo 
expanded  into  three,  and  the  third  (which,  if  written,  would 
now  be  the  fourth)  remains  unwritten.  It  was  to  have 
treated  of  Progress — Linguistic,  Intellectual,  Moral,  M%- 
tlietic.  But  obviously  f or  an  invalid  of  seventy-six  to  deal 
adequately  with  topics  so  extensive  and  complex,  is  impoe- 
sible. 

It  must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  while  this  portion  of 
(Li  9riginal  project  remains  unexecuted,  considerable  por- 
f  ioiis  not  projected,  have  been  added.  In  The  Principles  of 
}"  ^'cTujlogy^  the  division  "  Congruities,"  and  in  Ute  Prvneir 
/  /<.f  qf  Sodclogy^  the  division  "  Domestic  Institutions,"  are 
'h\  ,*xces8  of  the  divisions  promised;  and  there  have  been 
l  i-ed  with  sundry  of  the  volumes,  various  appendices,  mak- 
in£?  altogether  430  pages  extra.  Something  even  now  re- 
Tii.i' 119.    Though  not  within  the  lines  of  the  scheme  as  at  first 
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iwn,  The  Studj/  of  SooioIiHjij  kkiv  pn:ipcTl\  1  '■  ii«li'.(Uil  aa 
B  componftDt,  as  alao  may  be  eigüt  eaaajs  iüp-itij'  or  iadi- 
rectly  elucidating  tlie  general  theorj:  leaving  imcounted 
the  publiahed  parts  of  the  ancillary  compilation,  Deserip- 
iiva  Socißloffi/.  Hence  it  may  fairly  be  aaid  tliat,  if  not 
absolutely  in  the  way  apeeified,  the  promise  of  the  proe- 
pectus  haa  been  redeemed. 

On  lookiug  back  over  the  six-and-thirty  years  which  have 
passed  since  the  Synthetic  Philosophj  was  commencod,  I  am 
surprised  at  my  audacity  in  undertaking  it,  and  still  more 
surprised  by  ite  completion.  In  1860  niy  small  resourcea 
had  been  nearly  all  fritt«red  away  in  writing  and  publishing 
books  which  did  not  repay  their  expenses;  and  I  was  suf- 
fering  under  a  chronic  disorder,  caused  by  over-tajt  of  brain 
in  1855,  which,  whoUy  disabling  nie  for  eightecn  months, 
thereafter  limited  tny  work  tfl  three  hours  a  day,  and  usually 
to  lees.  How  insane  my  project  mnst  have  secmed  to  on- 
lookere,  may  be  judged  from  the  fnet  that  befor©  the  firat 
ehapter  of  the  firat  volurae  was  finished,  one  of  my  nervoua 
break-downs  obliged  me  to  desist.  But  imprudent  coursea 
do  not  always  fail.  Sometimea  a  forlom  hope  is  justified 
by  the  event  Though,  along  with  other  deterrents,  many 
relapsea,  now  lasting  for  weeka,  now  for  months,  and  onc© 
for  yeara,  often  made  me  despair  of  reaching  the  end,  yet 
at  lengtli  the  end  is  reached.  Doiibtlesa  in  earlier  days  some 
exultation  would  have  resnited ;  bnt  as  age  creeps  on  feel- 
inga  weaken,  and  now  my  chief  pleasiire  ia  in  my  emanci- 
pation.  Still  there  is  aatisfaction  in  the  eonaciousnese  that 
losaes,  discouragementa,  and  ahattered  liealth,  have  not  pre- 
vented  me  from  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  my  Hfe. 

hoKKm,  Augital,  189&, 
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Thbee  years  and  a  half  have  elapsed  since  the  issue  of 
PoUtical  Institutions — the  preceding  division  of  the  Princi- 
ples  of  Socioloffy.  Occupation  with  other  subjects  has  been 
one  cause  of  this  long  delay;  but  the  delay  has  been  in  a 
much  greater  degree  caused  by  ill  health,  which  has,  during 
much  of  the  interval,  negatived  even  that  small  amount  of 
daily  work  which  I  was  previously  able  to  get  through. 

Two  other  parts  remain  to  be  included  in  Vol.  II — Pro- 
fessional  InsUtutions  and  Industrial  Inst44/utions,  Whether 
these  will  be  similarly  delayed,  I  cannot  of  course  say.  I 
entertain  hopes  that  they  may  be  more  promptly  completed; 
but  it  is  possible,  or  even  probable,  that  a  longer  rather  than 
a  shorter  period  will  pass  bef  ore  they  appear — if  they  ever 
appear  at  all. 

BayawcUer,  Oetober,  1885. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


NoTwiTHSTANDiNG  prccautions,  errors  creep  in  where 
many  pieces  of  evidence  are  given.  The  detection  of  these 
is  a  Service  rendered  by  critics  which  is  commonly  of  more 
value  than  other  Services  rendered  by  them;  and  which,  in 
some  cases,  partially  neutralizes  their  disservices. 

I  have  myself  had  special  difficulties  to  encounter  in 
maintaining  correctness.  Even  with  unshaken  health,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  read  the  five  hun- 
dred and  odd  works  frora  which  the  materials  for  the  Prin» 
.  ciples  of  Socidogy  have  been  extracted ;  and,  as  it  is,  having 
been  long  in  a  State  in  which  reading  teils  upon  me  as  much 
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as  writing,  I  have  been  obligpd  to  depend  maiElj  on  the  j 
compilatiops  made  for  me,  and  Bome  years  ago  published  I 
under  the  title oiBeacnptive Socwlofft/,  joiuedwithm&tenals 
collected  hy  assistanta  aince  that  tiiue.  Being  conscious  that 
in  the  evidence  thua  gatliered,  there  woiild  inevitably  be  a 
per-centagfi  of  Girors,  I  lately  toob  measures  to  verifj  all 
the  extracts  contained  in  the  firat  voluinc  of  the  Principlesqf 
Sociology;  fortiinately  obtaining  the  aid  of  a  skilled  biblio- 
prapher,  Mr.  Tedder,  the  librarian  of  the  Athenajiim  Chib. 
The  regiilt  was  not  unsatisfactory.  For  thongh  there  were 
found  raany  niistakea,  literal  and  verbal,  yet  out  of  more 
than  2,000  atatements  quoted,  two  only  were  invalidated: 
one  losing  its  point  and  the  other  being  cancelled, 

With  this  diviaion  of  the  work  I  foUowed  what  seemed  a 
better  couree,  but  not  with  bettcr  result,  While  it  was  Stand- 
ing in  type  and  before  any  of  it  was  print«<l,  I  ha<l  all  the 
extracts  coinparcd  with  the  paesages  from  which  they  were 
copied ;  and  expected  thiis  to  insure  perfekt  correctncsa.  But 
though  apparent  eirora  were  removed,two  unapparent  error» 
reraained.  In  one  case,  the  gentleraan  who  had  made  for  rae 
an  extract  frora  the  Records  of  the  PaM,  had  niisunderstood 
a  story  translated  from  the  hieroglyjjhics:  a  thing  easy  to 
do,  aince  the  meahings  of  the  translations  are  often  not  veiy 
clear.  And  in  the  other  case,  an  extract  conceming  the 
Zulus  had  been  broken  off  too  soon :  the  eopyist  not  having, 
as  it  seenia,  pereeived  that  a  Biibse^pient  sentence  greatly 
qualifieil  the  sense.  llufortunately,  when  giving  inatnic- 
tiona  for  the  verification  of  extracts,  I  did  not  point  out  the 
need  for  a  study  of  the  eontext  in  every  case;  and  hence, 
the  actual  words  qnoted  proving  to  be  correctly  given,  the 
errors  of  meaning  passed  unrectified, 

Eeyond  removal  of  thesc  niis-statements,  two  fhangeB  of 
expression  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  escluding 
perv-orae  misinterpretations. 

Baytwater,  Januory  21, 1886. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 


CHAPTER  L 


THE    BELIGIOUS    IDEA. 


§  583.  There  can  be  no  true  conception  of  a  structure 
without  a  true  conception  of  its  function.  To  understand 
how  an  Organization  originated  and  developed,  it  is  requisite 
to  understand  the  need  subserved  at  the  outset  and  after- 
wards.  Rightly  to  trace  the  evolution  of  Ecclesiastical  In- 
stitutions, therefore,  we  must  know  whence  came  the  ideas 
and  sentiments  implied  by  them.  Are  these  innate  or  are 
theyderived? 

Not  only  by  theologians  at  large  but  also  by  some  who 
have  treated  religion  rationalistically,  it  is  held  that  man  is 
by  constitutior  a  religious  being.  Prof.  Max  MüUer's  specu- 
lations  are  pervaded  by  this  assumption;  and  in  such  books 
as  that  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Mackay  on  The  Progress  of  the  Inid- 
lec%  it  is  contended  that  man  is  by  »atiü^  a  monotheist.  But 
this  doctrine,  on^je  almoßt  universally  accepted,  has  been 
^^idely  gi»'»^  ^^  the  Tacts  which  psychologists  and  anthro- 
•4?  rought  to  light. 

proof  that  minds  which  have  f rom  inf ancy 

bodily  defect^  from  intercourse  with  the 

,  are  d^pvoid  of  religious  ideas.     The  deaf 

)Ook  called  The  Lost  Senses  (p.  200),  quotes 

m  American  lady  who  was  deaf  and  dumb, 

^e  was  instructed,  and  who  said  "  the  idea 

ist  havij  had  a  Creator  never  occurred  to 

"^  ler  of  s^veral  intelligent  pupils,  of  similar 
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agu."  Similarly,  the  Rev,  Samuel  Smith,  after  "  twenty- 
eight  years'  almost  daily  contaet  "  with  such,  says  o£  a  deaf- 
mute,  "  he  has  no  idea  of  his  imraortal  natiire,  and  it  ha»  not 
beeD  fouod  in  a  single  instance,  that  an  uneducated  deaf- 
mute  has  had  any  conception  of  the  exiatence  of  a  Supreme 
Being  ae  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe." 

The  implicatioD  is  that  civilized  men  have  no  innate 
tendency  to  fonn  religious  ideas;  and  this  implication  is 
supported  by  proofs  that  aniong  various  savages  religioue 
ideas  do  not  exiat.  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  gtven  many  of 
theseinhis/'T'eÄMforw;  Times  aadi^äiOriginafCviytUzation; 
and  otliera  may  be  added.  Thus  of  a  M'^edda,  who,  when  in 
jail  rcceived  instruction,  Mr.  Hartshome  writes — "  he  had 
no  idea  of  a  soul,  of  a  Supreme  Being,  or  of  a  futiire  atate." 
Conceming  an  Af  rican  race  Heuglin  saya — "  the  Dör  do  not 
seem  to  liave  religioiis  concejitiona  properly  so  called,  but 
they  believe  in  apirits."    We  leam  from  Schweipfurth  that 

_  --  "  the  Bongo  have  not  the  remotest  conception  of  immortal- 
ity.  .  ,  .  All  religion,  in  our  sense  of  the  word  religion,  ia 
quite  unknottm  to  the  Bongo."  It  is  tnie  that  in  such  cusea 
there  ia  commonly  a  notion,  here  distinct  and  there  vagiie,  of  '. 
someiliTTi?  «upematural  assoeiafed  with  the  dead.  Whiie 
now,  ii.  ,iin«''i'  (1. 11  'jiioplion.  aaserting  that  death  bringe  au- 
nihilfltiori.  liic  •:iv;i-^"  ^t  jiii')lli"r  tiitie  ahowa  greft  fear  of 
plact-^  .'.'h-t,-  \\\i  <\v:\i\  hjv;  ii,;;  vj  :■  tl'her  a  haif-formei.1 - 
idea  tj;;:  i.;ic  ili'iJu  ".ili  >tiiM.-i-,  \  ■'     r  1-,  H'      '-">ner  does,  orl 

5}k       eise  some  taint  notio 


'\ 


exiate  in  all  cascs;  as  is  well  rri....  i 
conversation  with  a  cbief  of  the  L^'t 


"  'Have  jou  no  belief  in  «  futare  c 
Qmim^nv  (log.). — 'Existence  a/lf  (?"i.i  ji  1 

a  dead  man  get  out  of  his  frrnve  m  If'M 

'Do  JOU  tfaink  man  is  \ik'^  J  t>  n.  t. 

Cbmmoro.— 'Certaialj;  an  ox  ii,  «tnMj-L-r 

and  hia  bones  laet  longcr;  th'.y  urf 

break  qnickly— he  is  wmj..' 
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.  THE  RELIGIO  (TS  IDEA.  5 

^  Is  not  a  jian  superior  in  sense  to  an  ox  f    Has  he  not  • 
mind  to  direct  bis  actione  ?  ^ 
CcmmoTo. — *  Some  men  are  not  so  clever  as  an  ox.    Men  must  sow 
com  to  obtain  food,  but  the  ox  and  wild  animals  can  procura 
it  without  sowing.' 

'  Do  you  not  know  tbat  there  is  a  spirit  within  you  more  than 

flesh  ?    Do  you  not  dream  and  wander  in  tbought  to  distant 

places  in  your  sleep  ?    Nevertheless,  your  body  rests  in  one  spot. 

How  do  you  account  for  tbis  ? ' 

(kmmoro^  laughing. — *  Well,  how  do  you  account  for  it  ?    It  is  a 

thing  I  cannot  understand ;  it  occurs  to  me  every  night.* 

*  «  « 

*•  Have  you  no  idea  of  the  existence  of  spirits  superior  to  either 

man  or  beast  ?    Have  you  no  fear  of  evil  except  from  bodily 

causes?' 

(hmmoTO. — *  I  am  afraid  of  elephants  and  other  animals  when  in  the 
jungle  at  night,  but  of  nothing  eise.' 

'Then  you  believe  in  nothing;  neither  in  a  good  nor  evil 
spirit !  And  you  believe  that  when  you  die  it  will  be  the  end 
of  body  and  spirit ;  that  you  are  like  other  animals ;  and  that 
there  is  no-distinction  between  man  and  beast;  both  disapjpear, 
and  end  at  death  ? ' 

CommoTo, — *  Of  course  they  do. ' " 

And  then  in  response  to  Baker's  repetition  of  St.  Paul's 

argument  derived  from  the  decaying  seed,  which  our  f uneral 

aervice  emphasizes,  Commoro  said: — 

** '  Exactly  so ;  that  I  understand.  But  the  original  grain  does  not 
rise  again ;  it  rots  like  the  dead  man,  and  is  ended ;  the  fruit 
produced  is  not  the  same  grain  that  we  buried,  but  the  prodfw- 
tion  of  that  grain:  so  it  is  with  man, — I  die,  and  decay,  and 
am  ended;  but  my  children  grow  up  like  the  fruit  of  the 
grain.  Some  m^n  have  no  children,  and  some  grains  perish 
wiliiout  fruit;  t    n  all  are  ended.' " 

Clearly,  then,  religious  ideas  have  not  that  supematural 

origin  commonly  alleged;  and  we  are  tanght,  by  ünplica- 

tion,  that  they  have  a  natural  origin.  How  do  they  originate  ? 

§  684.  In  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  nearly  a  score 
chaoters  are  devoted  to  an  account  of  primitive  ideas  at 
la^e;  and  especially  ideas  conceming  the  natures  and 
^supematural  agents.     Instead  oi  T^i^ttm^  ^<^ 
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reader  back  to  thoee  chapters,  I  thiuk  it  betler  tostate  af reeh, 
in  brief,  the  doctrine  the^  contain.  I  do  this  partly  becauac 
that  doctrine,  at  variance  botli  with  cuireot  beliefs  and  the 
belicfa  of  the  mytbologists,  needs  re-emphasizing;  partlj 
because  citing  a  f  urtlier  seriee  ol  illuatrations  will  Btreogthei 
the  argument;  and  partlj  because  a  greater  effect  may  bc 
wroiight  by  bringing  the  several  groups  of  facte  and  infer- 
encee  into  closer  connexion. 

Ab  typifying  that  genesis  of  reli^ous  conceptioDB  to  be 
delineated  in  this  chapter,  a  Statement  made  by  Mr.  Brough 
Smyth  in  bis  elaborate  work  The  Aboriginea  of  Victoria 
may  firet  be  given.  When  an  Australian,  of  maric  aa  a 
hunter  or  counsellor,  is  buried,  the  medicine-man,  Beated  oi 
lying  beaide  the  grave,  praising  tbe  deceased  and  listcniag 
for  bis  replies,  3aid — "  The  dead  man  had  promised  that  ii 
bis  murder  should  be  sufficiently  avenged  bis  spirit  would 
not  hauDt  the  tribe,  nor  cause  them  fear,  nor  misleed  them 
into  wrong  tracks,  nor  bring  eickness  amongst  tnein,  noi 
make  loud  noises  in  the  night."  Here  we  may  recognize  the 
eesential  elements  of  a  cult.  There  ia  belicf  in  a  being  of  the 
kind  we  call  aiipematural — a  spirit.  There  are  praises  of 
tbia  bcing,  which  he  is  siipposed  to  hear.  On  eondition  that 
his  injunctions  are  fulfilled,  he  is  said  to  promis©  that  hi 
will  not  make  mischievoios  uae  of  his  superhuman  powera — 
will  not  hurt  the'living  by  pestilence,  nor  deceive"Aem,-iiOT 
frighten  them.  • 

Ib  it  not  manifest  that  from  germa  of  this  kind  elaboratE 
religiona  may  be  e^olved?  When,  as  among  the  anceato» 
worsbipping  Malagaay,  we  find,  as  given  by  M.  Reville,  th« 
prayer, — "  Nyang,  mechant  et  puiseant  esprit,  ne  faig  paa 
gronder  le  tonnerre  siir  noe  tetes,  Dis  k  la  mer  de  rester 
dans  868  bords.  Epargne,  Nyang,  lea  fruita  qni  mürissent 
Ne  8^he  pas  le  riz  dans  sa  fleur;  "  it  is  a  conchiaion  scarcely 
•■-  lif  ri  -i-tid  that  Nyang  is  out  the  more  develope'l  fonn  of 
ii  -',-\-.'A  -riii  aa  that  propitiated  and  petitioned  b;  '.'.''>■ 
iM'i  n,    (^11  reading  the  Japanese  88 jinga,  "  that  ■'<■!;■■:]' 
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.'t  the  dead  continue  to  exist  in  tlie  iinseen  world,  which  is 
evorvwhere  about  us,  and  that  they  all  beconie  gods,  of 
V  :-  ng  character  and  degrees  of  influence,"  and  also  that 
'  liu  gods  who  do  härm  are  to  be  appeased,  so  that  they 
ciy.y  not  punish  those  who  have  offended  them,  and  all  the 
j:*nL  are  to  be  worshipped,  so  that  they  nmy  be  induced  to 
iii:  ase  their  favours;  "  we  are  strengthened  in  the  sus- 
:  ■.  in  that  these  raaleficent  gods  and  beneficent  gods  have 
all  been  derived  f  roni  "  the  spirits  of  the  dead  .  .  .  of  vary- 
ing  character  and  influence.'^  From  the  circunistance  that 
in  India  as  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  teils  us,  *^  it  would  seem  that 
the  honours  which  are  at  first  paid  to  all  departed  spirits 
come  gradnally  to  be  concentrated,  as  divine  honoui's,  upon 
the  Manes  of  notables,"  we  derive  furth^p  support  for  this 
view.  And  when  by  facts  of  these  kinds  wo  are  reminded 
that  among  the  Greeks  down  to  the  time  of  Plato,  parallel 
beliefs  were  current,  as  is  shown  in  the  liejmblicy  wliere 
Bocrates  groups  as  the  "  chiefcst  of  all  "  requirements  "  the 
sennce  of  gods,  demigods,  and  heroes  .  .  .  and  the  rites 
which  have  to  be  observed  in  order  to  propitiate  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  the  world  below,''  proving  that  there  still  survived 
"  that  fear  of  the  wrath  of  the  departed  which  strongly  pos- 
sessed  the  early  Greek  mind;  "  we  get  from  this  kinship  of 
beliefs  among  races  remote  in  time,  space,  anrl  cnlture, 
strong  Warrant  for  the  inference  that  ghost-propitiation  is 
the  origin  of  all  religions. 

This  inference  receives  support  wherever  we  look.  As, 
until  lately,  no  traces  of  pre-hist^ric  man  were  supposed  to 

' A.    ])    igh  now  that  attention  has  been  drawn  to  them, 

f  <^  ii;(;»!i*ments  he  used  are  fonnd  evervwhere;  so,  once 

1mm  i'x  »  ntertained,  the  hypothesis  that  religions  in  general 

!.  *r»   i(  ri\od  from  ancestor-worship,  finds  proofs  among  all 

i  I '  s  ui  ♦  i  in  everv  conntrv.    Eap'h  new  book  of  travels  viclds 

fr»-!.  i'A  i«leiice;  and  from  the  histories  of  ancient  pcoples 

'    r    .  lore  niimerous  illustrations  the  more  closely  they  are 

"xarjined. 
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Here  I  will  re-exemplify  the  chief  faetora  and  stagea  in 
this  geneais  of  religioiis  lieliefs;  citing,  in  large  me«äurc, 
books  tliat  have  beeu  published  siuce  the  first  voliune  of  tiiis 
work. 

§  585.  Tlie  African  savagc  Commoro,  quoted  above,  and 
shown  by  Eis  last  reply  to  be  more  acute  than  bis  questioner, 
bad  no  theoiy  of  dreaina.  To  tbe  inquiry  bow  be  accouuted 
for  the  consciousness  of  wanderiiig  wbüe  asleep,  he  said — 
"  It  is  a  thing  I  cannot  understand,"  And  here  it  inay  be 
remarked  in  paasing,  tbat  where  there  existed  no  conception 
of  a  double  which  goes  away  during  sieep,  tbere  existed  no 
belief  in  a  double  which  aiirvives  after  death.  But  with 
savages  wbo  are  more  ready  to  acccpt  interpretations  than 
Commoro,  the  supposition  tbat  tbe  adventiires  bad  in 
dreams  are  real,  prevails.  The  Zulus  may  be  inetanced.  To 
Biabop  Callaway  one  of  them  said : — 

"  When  a  dead  man  comce  [in  a  dream]  he  does  not  come  in  the 
form  of  a  snake,  nor  as  a  mere  ehade;  but  hc  comes  in  Ter;  pcrson, 
Just  BS  if  he  was  not  dead,  and  talks  with  the  mnn  of  his  trtbe;  nnd 
he  doea  not  think  it  is  the  dead  man  until  he  secs  on  awaking,  and 
MjB,  *  Tnilj'  I  thoug-lit  tbat  So-and-eo  was  etil)  living;  and  for»o,oth 
it  is  hü  ehade  which  has  come  to  me.' " 

Similarly  witli  the  Andamanese  (who  hold  tbat  a  man's 
reflected  image  ia  one  of  hia  soula),  the  belief  is  tbat  "  in 
dreams  it  is  tlie  soul  wliieb,  baving  taken  its  departure  ■■ 
througb  tbe  nostrils,  sees  or  is  engaged  in  tbe  manuer  repre-  j 
sented  to  tbe  sleeper." 

Abnormal  fomis  of  insensibility  are  regnrded  aa  due  tttl 
more  prolongcd  abaences  of  tbe  wandcring  double;  and  tbäj 
is  so  wbetber  the  insenaibility  results  naturallyor  artificiallfl 
Tbat  originally,  tbe  accepted  interpretations  of  tbese  qr 
usual  States  of  apparent  iinconst-ionsnesa  wero  of  this  Vjä 
we  see  in  tbe  belief  expressed  by  Montaigne,  tbat  the  " 
of  men  wben  at  liberty,  and  loosed  from  the  l>ody,  eith^i 
ßleep,  or  some  exiu^,,  divine,  foretel,  and  ,«ce  things  v 
whiifit  joyn'd  to  the  body  they  could  not  see."    Then  i 
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present  time  among  the  TVaraus  (Guiana  Indians)  to  gain 
magical  power  a  man  takes  Infusion  of  tobacco,  "  and,  in 
the  death-like  state  of  sickness  to  which  it  reduces  him,  liis 
spirit  is  supposed  to  leave  the  body,  and  to  visit  and  receive 
power  from  the  yauhahu  .  .  .  the  dreaded  beings  under 
whose  influence  he  is  believed  to  remain  ever  after." 

From  the  ordinary  absence  of  the  other-self  in  sleep  and 
its  extraordinary  absences  in  swoon,  apoplexy,  etc.,  the 
transition  is  to  its  unlimitcd  absence  at  death;  when,  after 
an  interval  of  waiting,  the  expectation  of  immediate  retum 
is  given  up.  Still,  the  belief  is  that,  deaf  to  entreaties 
though  the  other-self  has  become,  it  either  does  from  time  to 
time  retum,  or  will  eventually  return.  Commonly,  the 
spirit  is  supposed  to  linger  near  the  body  or  revisit  it;  as  by 
the  Iroquois,  or  by  the  Chinooks,  who  "  speak  of  the  dead 
Walking  at  night,  when  they  are  supposed  to  awake,  and  get 
up  to  search  for  food."  Long  surviving  among  superior 
raees,  in  the  alleged  nightly  wanderings  of  de-materialized 
.  ghosts,  this  belief  survives  in  its  original  erude  form  in  the 
vampyre  stories  current  in  some  places. 

One  sequence  of  the  primitive  belief  in  the  materiality 
of  the  double,  is  the  ministering  to  such  desires  as  were  mani- 
fest during  life.  Hence  the  shell  with  "  some  of  her  own 
milk  beside  the  grave  "  of  an  inf  ant,  which  an  Andamanese 
mother  leaves;  hence  the  "  föod  and  oblations  to  the  dead  " 
by  the  Chippewas,  etc. ;  hence  the  leaving  wnth  the  corpse 
all  needful  implements,  as  by  the  Chinooks;  hence  the 
"  fire  kept  buming  there  [the  grave]  for  many  weeks,"  as 
among  the  Waraus;  hence  the  immolation  of  wives  and 
slaves  with  the  chief ,  as  still,  according  to  Cameron,  at  Urua 
in  Central  Africa.  Hence,  in  short,  the  universality  among 
the  uncivilized  and  semi-civilized  of  these  funeral  rites  ira- 
plying  belief  that  the  ghost  has  the  same  sensations  and 
emotions  as  the  living  man.  Originally  this  belief  is  enter- 
tained  literally;  as  by  the  Zulus,  who  in  a  case  named  said, 
"  the  Ancestral  spirits  came  and  eat  up  all  the  meat^  and 
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when  the  people  returned  ffom  bathing,  they  found  all  the 
meat  eatea  up."  But  by  aome  peoples  tlie  ghost,  cooccived 
as  les3  material,  is  Bupposed  to  profit  by  tlie  spirit  of  tlie 
thingoffered:  instance  tlie  Xicaragiiana,bywhom  food  "was 
tied  to  thc  bwly  before  creiiiation ;  "  and  iiistance  the  Ahts, 
who  "  bnm  blanketa  when  biirying  their  friends,"  that  they 
may  not  be  "  sent  shivering  to  the  world  below." 

Miniatrationa  to  tlie  double  of  the  deueaaed,"  habitually 
made  at  the  funeral,  are  in  many  placea  continued— ^hcre  on 
special  occasions  and  here  at  regulär  iiitcrvals.  For  if  the 
ghost  is  not  duly  attended  to,  there  may  come  niischief.  • 
Men  of  varioiis  types  visit  thcir  dead  from  tinie  to  tiine  to 
carry  food,  drink,  etc. ;  aa  tho  Gonds,  by  whoin,  at  the  graves 
of  honoured  persona,  "  offcrings  continne  to  i«;  presented 
annually  for  niany  yeare."  Others,  aa  the  Ukialia  and  Sant'Is 
of  California,  "  aprinkle  food  about  the  favorite  haunta  of 
the  dead."  Elsewhere,  ghosta  are  suppoaed  to  conie  to  placea 
where  food  is  being  prepared  for  them;  as  iiistauce  Zulu- 
land, Biahop  Callaway  quotes  a  Zulu  as  saying — "  Theäc 
dead  men  are  foolst  Why  liave  they  revealcd  themselves 
by  killiiig  the  child  in  this  way,  withoiit  t^lHng  mo?  Go 
and  fetch  the  goat,  boys." 

The  habitata  of  tlieae  doubles  of  tho  dead,  who  are  like  the 
living  in  thcir  appetites  and  piusaions,  are  varjously  con- 
ceived.  Some  peoples,  as  the  Shillook  of  the  AV'hite  Nile, 
"  intagine  of  the  deatl  that  they  are  lingering  amongat  tbe 
living  and  still  attend  them."  Other  peoples,  as  for  instance 
the  Santals,  think  that  the  ghoats  of  their  ancestors  inhabit  J 
the  adjat^cnt  woods.  Among  the  Soneras  and  the  Mohaves 
of  North  America,  the  cliffs  and  hüls  aro  their  imagi 
places  of  ahode.  "  The  Land  of  thc  Biest "  says  Scrhc 
craft,  "  is  not  in  tbe  sky.  AVe  are  preaonted  rathor  . 
with  a  new  earth,  or  tcrreiio  abode."  "Where,  aa  v 
erally,  the  ghost  is  helieved  to  retum  to  the  rogion  whei 
the  fribe  came,  olistacles  have  to  be  overcomc.  SomeJ 
tbe  Chibchas,  teil  of  difficult  rivers  to  be  crossed  to  r 
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it;  and  others  of  seas:  the  Naowe  (of  Australia)  think  that 
their  ghosts  depart  and  people  the  islands  in  Spencer's 
Gulf.  With  these  materialistic  conceptions  of  the 

other-self  and  its  place  of  abode,  there  go  similarly  material- 
istic conceptions  of  its  doings  after  death.  Schoolcraft,  de- 
scribing  the  hereafter  of  Indian  belief,  says  the  ordinary 
avocations  of  life  are  carried  on  with  less  of  vicissitude  and 
hardship.  The  notion  of  the  Chibchas  was  that  "  in  the  f  u- 
ture  State,  each  nation  had  its  own  particular  location,  so 
that  they  could  cultivate  the  ground."  And  everywhere  we 
find  an  approaeh  to  parallelism  between  the  life  here  and 
the  imagined  life  hereafter.  Moreover,  the  social 

relations  in  the  other  world,  are  snpposed,  even  among  com- 
paratively-advanced  peopics,  to  repeat  those  of  tliis  world. 
"  Some  of  them  [Taouist  temples]  are  called  Kwng, palace; 
and  the  endeavour  is  madc  in  these  to  represent  the  gods  of 
the  religion  in  their  celestial  abodes,  seated  on  their  thrones 
in  their  palaces,  either  ildministering  justice  or  giving  in- 
struction:  "  recalling  the  Greek  idea  of  Hades.  That  like 
ideas  prevailed  araong  the  early  English,  is  curiously  shown 
by  a  passage  Kemble  quotes  from  King  Alfred,  concerning 
the  pennission  to  Compound  for  crimes  by  the  bot  in  money, 
"  except  in  cases  of  treason  against  a  lord,  to  which  they 
dared  not  assign  any  mercy;  because  Alniighty  God  ad- 
judged  none  to  them  that  despised  him,  nor  did  Christ  .  .  . 
adjudge  any  to  him  that  sold  him  nnto  death:  and  he  com- 
manded  that  a  lord  shoiild  be  loved  like  himself." 

Grave-heaps  on  which  food  is  repeatedly  placed,  as  by  the 
Woolwas  of  Central  America,  or  heaps  of  stones  such  as  the 
"  olx) "  described  by  PrGJevalski,  which  "  a  Mongol  never 
passes  without  adding  a  stone,  rag,  or  tuf  t  of  cameis'  hair,  as 
an  offering,"  and  which,  as  in  Afghanistan,  manifestly  arise 
as  coverings  over  dead  men,  are  by  such  observ^ances  made 
intx>  altars.  In  some  cases  they  acquire  this  character  quite 
definitely.  On  the  grave  of  a  prince  in  Vera  Paz,  there  was 
"  a  stone  altar  erected  above  all,  upon  which  incense  was 
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bumedandsacrificeawere  madeinmemoryof  thedeeeased." 
VariouB  peoples  make  shelters  for  auch  iiicipieiit  altare  or  de- 
veloped  altars.  By  the  Moaquitos  "a  riide  liiit  is  constnicted 
over  the  grave,  aerving  aa  a  receptaclc  £or  the  choice  food, 
drink,"  etc.  In  Africa  the  Wakhtitn  "  iisually  erect  sniall 
pent-houaes  over  them  [the  graves],  where  they  place  offer- 
ings  of  food."  Major  Serpa  Pinto's  work  contains  a  cot 
representing  a  native  chief  s  mausoleum,  in  whieh  we  see  the 
grave  covered  by  a  building  on  six  wooden  columna — a 
buiiding  needing  but  additional  columns  to  make  it  like  a 
small  Greek  tcmpie.  Similarly  in  Bomeo.  Tlie  drawing  of 
"  Kajah  Dinda'3  famiiy  sepulchre,"  given  by  Bock,  shows 
development  of  tlie  grave-alied  into  a  temple  of  the  oriental 
type.  A  like  connexion  existed  among  the  Greeka. 
"The  'heroOn'  was  s  kind  of  chapel  raised  to  the  memorj  of  & 
bero.  .  .  .  It  was  at  first  a  funerol  monument  («r^pi)  Huiroundcd  by  a 
Bocred  eaclosure  (W/mwh);  but  the  importance  of  the  worshtp  there 
rendered  to  the  heroea  soon  converted  it  iotoareal  'hieroa'  [temple], " 
And  in  our  own  tiiiie  Mohainmedans,  notwithstanding  their 
profeased  monotheiam,  show  na  a  like  tran.sfonnation  witli 
great  cleamcsa.  A  aaint'a  mauaoleum  in  Egypt,  ia  a  "  sacred 
cdifice."  People  paaaing  by,  stop  and  bet-ome  "  pioua 
worshippera  "  of  "  our  lord  Abdallah."  "  In  the  oomer  of 
the  aanctiiary  9tan<is  a  wax  candle  m  long  and  thick  as 
an  elephant's  tuak;  "  and  there  is  a  snrrounding  court 
with  "  niches  for  prayer,  and  the  graves  of  the  favonred  J 
dead."  The  last  quotation  impliea  soiuething  more.  ^ 

Along  with  development  of  grave-heaps  into  altara  and  |i 
grave-sheda  into  rcligioua  edificea,  and  food  for  the  ghost 
into  sacrifioes,  there  goes  on  the  development  of  praise  and 
prayer.  Inatance,  in  addition  to  the  above,  the  ohl  accoirat 
Dapper  givea,  translated  by  Ogilby,  wliich  describea  how 
the  negroea  near  the  Gambia  erectod  amall  Inita  over  graves, 
"  whitber  their  surviving  Frienda  and  Acipiaintanee  at  set- 
times  repair,  to  aak  pardon  for  any  offences  or  injiirioa  done 
them  while  alive." 

The  growth  of  ancestor-worship,  thus  far  illustrated  under 
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its  separate  aspects,  may  be  clearly  exhibited  under  its  com- 

bined  aspects  by  quotations  from  a  recent  hook, Afrioana^hy 

the  Rev.  Duff  MacDonald,  one  of  the  raissionaries  of  tlie 

Blantyre  settlement.    Detached  sentences  from  bis  aceount, 

scattered  bere  aüd  there  over  fifty  pages,  nm  as  foUows: — 

**  The  man  may  be  buried  in  bis  own  dwelling  "  (p.  109).  **  His  old 
house  thus  becomes  a  kind  of  temple  ^'  (p.  109).  *^  The  deceased  is  now 
in  the  spirit  world,  and  receives  offerings  and  adoration  ^'  (p.  110). 
**  Now  he  is  a  god  with  power  to  watch  over  them,  and  help  them,  and 
control  their  destiny  "  (p.  61).  **  The  Bpirit  of  a  deceased  man  is  called 
his  Mulungu  "  (p.  59).  The  jM-obably  correct  derivation  of  this  word  is 
"  stated  by  Bleek  [the  philologist],  which  makes  it  originally  mean 
*great  ancestor' "  (p.  67).  *'  Their  god  appears  to  them  in  dreams. 
They  may  see  him  as  they  knew  him  in  days  gone  by  "  (p,  61).  **  The 
gods  of  the  natives  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  their  dead  "  (p.  68). 
''£ach  worshipper  turns  most  naturally  to  the  spirits  of  his  own  de- 
parted  relatives  "  (p.  68).  A  chief  *  *  will  present  his  offering  to  his  own 
inmiediate  predecessor,  and  say,  *  Oh,  father,  I  do  not  know  all  your 
relatives,  you  know  them  all,  invite  them  to  feast  with  you '  "  (p.  68). 
"  The  spirit  of  an  old  chief  may  have  a  whole  mountain  for  his  residence, 
but  he  dwells  chiefly  on  the  cloudy  sunmiit "  (p.  60).  "  A  great  chief 
that  has  been  successful  in  his  wars  does  not  pass  out  of  memory  so  soon. 
He  may  become  the  god  of  a  mountain  or  a  lake,  and  may  receive 
homage  as  a  local  deity  longafter  his  own  descendants  have  been  driven 
from  the  spot.  Whcn  there  is  a  supplication  for  rain  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  pray  not  so  much  to  their  own  forefathers  as  to  the  god 
of  yonder  mountain  on  whose  Shoulders  the  great  rain  clouds  repose  " 
(p.  70).  '^Boyond  and  above  the  spirits  of  their  fathers,  and  chief s 
localised  on  hills,  tlie  Wayao  speak  of  others  that  they  consider  supe- 
rior.  Only  their  home  is  more  associated  with  the  country  which  the 
Tao  left ;  so  that  they  too  at  one  time  may  have  been  looked  upon 
really  as  local  deitiesr"  (p.  71).     (Vol.  I,  pp.  59-110.) 

Let  US  pass  now  to  certain  more  indirect  results  of  tbe 
gbost-tbeory.  Distingiiishing  but  confusedly  between  sem- 
blance  and  reality,  tbe  savage  tbinks  that  tbe  representation 
of  a  tbing  partakes  of  tbe  properties  of  tbe  tbing.  Henee 
he  believes  that  tbe  effigy  of  a  dead  man  (originally  placed 
on  tbe  grave)  becomes  a  babitation  for  bis  ghost.  This 
belief  spreads  to  effigies  otherwise  placed.  Conceming  "  a 
nide  figure  of  a  naked  man  and  woman  "  which  some  Land 
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DyakB place  on  tbepaÜi  to  their  farms,  St.  Jolmsays  "These 
figiires  are  said  to  be  inhabited  eaeh  by  a  spirit." 

BecauBe  of  tlie  indwelling  doiibles  of  the  dead,  sucli  im- 
ages  are  in  many  cases  propitiated,  Speaking  of  the  idols 
made  by  tlie  people  west  of  I^ke  Nyassa,  Livingstone  says 
"  they  present  pombe,  flour,  bhang,  tobaceo,  and  ]ight  a  fire 
for  them  to  smoke  by.  Tliey  represent  the  departed  father 
or  mother,  and  it  ia  Bupposed  that  they  are  pleased  with  the 
offerings  raadc  to  their  repreaentativcs  .  .  .  naraes  of  dead 
chiefs  are  sonietiines  given  to  tliem."  Bastian  telb  ua 
that  a  ncgress  in  Sierra  Leone  had  in  lier  room  £our  idols  | 
whose  mouths  ahe  daily  danbed  with  maize  ajid  palra-oil: 
one  for  heraclf,  one  for  her  dead  biisband,  and  one  for  eaeh  i 
of  her  children.  Often  the  represontation  is  extremely  nide.  f 
The  Dainaras  have  "  an  iinage,  consisting  of  two  pie<!e8  of 
wood,  aiipposed  to  repreaent  the  lioiiaehold  deity,  or  rather 
tlie  deified  parent,"  whieh  is  bronglit  oiit  on  certain  occa- 
Bions.  And  of  the  Bhils  wd  read — "  Their  uaual  cero- 
moniea  coneist  in  merely  amearing  the  idol,  which  is  eeldom' 
anything  but  a  shapeless  stone,  with  vermilion  and  red  lead, 
or  oilj  offering,  with  protestations  and  a  petition,  an  aninial 
and  some  liquor." 

Here  we  see  the  transition  to  timt  form  of  feticliii<m  in 
whieh  an  objeet  having  bnt  a  nide  likcness  to  a  human 
heing,  or  no  Hkcness  at  all,  is  neverthelcas  siipposed  to  be 
inhahited  by  a  ghost.     I  may  add  that  the  connexion  be- 
tween  development  of  the  ghoat-tlieory  and  developnient  of 
fetichism,  is  instnictively  shown  by  the  ahsencc  of  both 
from  an  Afrioan  peo(ile  doscrthed  by  Thomson: — 
"The  Wahebe  appear  to  be  aa  free  (rom  supcrstitious  notiona  as  any 
tribe  I  have  aeen  .  ,  .  thcre  waa  an  entire  abaence  of  the  uaual  sigos 
of  that  fetichiBiD,  which  is  ao  prevalcnt  elscnhere.     They  Becm,  liow- 
CTcr,  to  have  no  respect  for  their  dead;  the  bodies  being  generally 
thrown  into  the  jungle  to  be  eaten  by  the  hyenas." 
And  jnst  the  same  connexion  of  facte  isshown  in  the  ac-   j 
connt  of  the  Masai  more  recently  given  by  him.  i 

In  several  ways  there  arises  Identification  of  ancestora  j 
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with  animals,  and  consequent  reverence  for  the  animals: 

now  resulting  in  superstitious  regard,  and  now  in  worship. 

Creatures  which  frequent  burial  places  or  places  supposed 

to  be  haunted  by  spirits,  as  well  as  creatures  which  fly  by 

night,  are  liable  to  be  taken  for  f orms  assumed  by  deceased 

men.    Thus  the  Bongo  dread — 

^*  Ghosts,  whose  abode  is  said  to  be  in  the  shadowy  darkness  of  the 
woods.  Spirits,  devils,  and  witches  have  their  general  appellation  of 
^bitaboh;^  wood-goblins  being  specially  called  'ronga/  Compre- 
hended  under  the  same  term  are  all  the  bats  .  .  .  as  likewise  are  owls 
of  every  kind." 

Similarly,  the  belief  that  ghosts  often  retum  to  their  old 
homes,  leads  to  the  belief  that  house-f  requenting  snakes  are 
embodiments  of  them.  The  negroes  round  Blantyre  think 
that  "  if  a  dead  man  wants  to  frighten  his  wife  he  may 
persist  in  Coming  as  a  serpent;  "  and  "  when  a  man  kills  a 
serpent  thus  belonging  to  a  spirit,  he  goes  and  makes  an 
apology  tö  the  offended  god,saying,  ^Please,  please,  I  did  not 
know  that  it  was  your  serpent.'  "  Moreover,  "  serpents  were 
regarded  as  familiär  and  domestic  divinities  by  a  multitude 
of  Indo-European  peoples;  "  and  "  in  some  districts  of  Po- 
land  [in  1762]  the  peasants  are  very careful  to  give  milk  and 
eggs  to  a  species  of  black  serpent  which  glides  about  in  their 
.  .  .  houses,  and  they  would  be  in  despair  if  the  least  härm 
befel  these  reptiles."  Beliefs  of  the  same  class,  sug- 

gested  in  other  ways,  occur  in  North  America.  The  Apaches 
"  consider  the  rattlesnake  as  the  form  to  be  assumed  by  the 
\\^cked  after  death."  By  the  people  of  Nayarit  it  was 
thought  that "  during  the  day  they  [ghosts]  were  allowed  to 
consort  with  the  living,  in  the  form  of  flies,  to  seek  food:" 
recalling  a  cult  of  the  Philistines  and  also  a  Babylonian  be- 
lief expressed  in  the  first  Izdubar  legend,  in  which  it  is  said 
that "  the  gods  of  Uruk  Suburi  (the  blessed)  tumed  t-o  flies." 

Identification  of  the  doubles  of  the  dead  with  animals — 
now  with  those  which  frequent  houses  or  places  which  the 
doubles  are  supposed  to  haunt,  and  now  with  those  which 
are  like  certain  of  the  dead  in  their  malicious  or  beneficent 
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natures — is  in  other  cases  traceable  to  misinterpretation  of 
names.  We  read  of  the  Äinos  of  Japan  that  "  their  highest 
eulogy  on  a  i»an  is  to  coinpare  him  to  a  bcar.  Thua  Shinondi 
Said  of  Benri  the  chief '  lle  is  as  stronp  as  a  liear,'  and  the  old 
Fate  praisiiig  Pipiehari  called  him  '  The  yoiing  bear,' " 
Hero  the  traiisition  fn»m  comparison  to  inetaphor  illustrat«a 
the  origin  of  animal  names.  And  then  on  fin(Hng  that  the 
Ainoa  worship  the  bear,  thongh  they  kill  it,  and  that  after 
killing  it  at  the  bear-festival  they  ahoiit  in  chonis — "  We 
kill  you,  O  bear!  come  back  soon  into  an  Aino,"  we  aee  bow 
Identification  of  the  bear  with  an  ancestral  Aino,  and  con- 
sequent  propitiation  of  the  bear,  may  ai-ise.  Hence  when 
we  read  "  that  the  ancestor  of  the  Mongol  royal  honse  was 
a  woIf,"  and  that  the  family  naine  was  Wolf;  and  when  we 
remember  the  miiltitudinonscaseaof  animal-namos  bonie  by 
North  American  ludians,  with  the  associated  totem-eystem ; 
thia  cause  of  Identification  of  ancestors  with  animals,  and 
conseqiient  sacredness  of  the  animals,  becomes  snffioiently 
obvions.  Even  withoiit  going  l>eyond  our  own  coiintry  we 
find  significant  evidence.  In  early  daya  there  was  a  tradi- 
tion  that  Earl  Siward  of  Nortluimbria  had  a  grandfather 
who  was  a  l)ear  in  a  Norwcgian  forest;  and  "  the  liear  who 
was  the  ancestor  of  Siward  and  Ulf  had  also,  it  would  seem, 
known  iiraiiie  deacendants."  Now  Siward  was  distingi'ished 
by  "  his  gigantic  atatnre,  hia  vast  strength  and  personal 
prowcas;  "  and  hence  we  may  reasonably  concinde  that,  as 
in  tliß  ease  of  the  Ainoa  above  given,  the  siijipoaed  nrsine 
descent  had  arisen  from  misinterpretation  of  a  metaphor  ap- 
plied to  a  similarly  powerful  progenitor.  In  yet 
other  caacs,  aacredneas  of  certain  animals  results  from  the 
idea  that  deccaaed  men  have  niigratcd  into  them.  Some 
Dyaks  refnse  to  eat  veniaon  in  consequence  of  a  belief  that/ 
their  ancestors  "  take  the  form  of  deer  after  death;  "  and 
among  the  Esqwimanx  "  the  Angckok  annonnces  to  th« 
moumera  into  what  animal  the  soul  of  tlie  departed  har 
passed."    Thus  there  are  several  ways  in  whieh  respect  if 
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and  sometimes  worship  of,  an  animal  arises:  all  of  them, 
however,  iraplying  Identification  of  it  with  a  human  being. 
A  pupil  of  the  Edinburgh  Institution  f  or  deaf-mutes  said, 
"  before  I  came  to  school,  I  thought  that  the  stars  were 
placed  in  the  firmament  like  grates  of  fire."  Recalling,  as 
this  does,  the  belief  of  some  North  Americans,  that  the 
brighter  stars  in  the  Milky  Way  are  canip-fires  made  by  the 
dead  on  their  way  to  the  other  world,  we  are  shown  how 
naturally  the  Identification  of  stars  with  persons  may  occur. 
When  a  sportsman,  hearing  a  shot  In  the  adjacent  wood, 
exclaims — "  That's  Jones/'  he  is  not  supposed  to  mean  that 
Jones  is  the  sound;  he  is  known  to  mean  that  Jones  made 
the  sound.  But  when  a  savage,  pointing  to  a  partlcular  star 
originally  thought  of  as  the  camp-fire  of  such  or  such  a 
departed  man,  says — "  There  he  is,"  the  cliildren  he  is  in- 
structing  naturally  suppose  him  to  mean  that  the  star  itself 
is  the  departed  man:  especlally  when  receiving  the  State- 
ment through  an  undeveloped  language.  Ilence  such  facts 
as  that  the  Califomlans  think  ghosts  travel  to  "  where  earth 
and  sky  meet,  to  become  stars,  chlefs  assuming  the  most 
brilliant  forms."  Hence  such  facts  as  that  the  Mangaians 
say  of  certain  two  stars  that  they  are  chlldren  whose  mother 
"  was  a  scold  and  gave  them  no  peace,"  and  that  going  to 
"  an  olevated  point  of  rock,"  they  "  leaped  up  Into  the 
sky;  "  where  they  were  followed  by  their  parents,  who  have 
not  yet  caught  them.  In  ways  like  these  there  arises  per- 
sonalizatlon  of  srtars  and  constellatlons;  and  remembering, 
as  just  shown,  how  general  is  the  Identification  of  human 
beings  with  anlmals  In  primitive  societles,  we  m^y  perceive 
how  there  also  origlnate  animal-constellatlons;  such  as  Cal- 
llsto,  who,  metamorphosed  Into  a  she-bear,  became  the  bear 
in  heaven.  That  metaphorical  naming  may  cause 

personälization  of  the  heavens  at  large,  we  have  good  evi- 
dence.  A  Hawaiian  king  bore  the  name  Kalani-nui-Liho 
liho,  meaning  "  the  heavens  great  and  dark;  "  whence  it 
is  clear  that  (reversing  the  order  alleged  by  the  mytholo- 
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gists)  üieiis  may  natiirally  have  been  at  firat  a  living  person, 
afid  tliat  liia  idcntification  with  the  aky  resulted  from  hia 
raetaphorical  oame. 

Tliere  are  proofs  that  like  confuaion  of  metaphor  with  fact 
leads  to  Siiu-worship.  Compliraentary  naitiing  after  the 
Suu  oocurs  everywhere;  and,  where  it  is  aasoeiated  with 
power,  becomes  inherited,  The  ehiefs  of  the  Hiirona  bore 
the  name  of  the  Sun;  and  Humboldt  remarks  that  "the 
'  aun-kinga  '  among  the  Natehes  reoall  to  mind  the  Heliadea 
of  thg  firat  castcm  colony  of  Rho^ica."  Out  of  niiinerona 
illiiatratioiia  froni  Egypt,  niay  be  quoted  an  inscription  from 
Silsilis — "  Hail  to  thee!  king  of  f^gypt!  Sun  of  tlie  foreign 
penples.  .  ,  .  Life,  salvation,  healtli  tohim!  heiaäshining 
siin."  In  such  casca,  thcn,  worship  of  the  anccator  readily 
-beconiea  worahip  of  the  Snn.  The  like  happena  with 

other  celeatial  ap]jearance8.  "  In  the  Beirut  aehool,"  aays 
Jeasup,  "  are  and  have  bcen  girla  naraed  .  ,  ,  Moming 
Dawn,  üew,  Roae.  ...  I  once  visited  a  man  in  tlie  villngo 
of  Bnimniana  wlio  liad  aix  daiightera,  whom  he  named  Simi, 
Mornhig,  Zephyr  breese^^  &c.  Another  waa  nanied  Star. 
Here,  again,  the  siiperiority,  or  good  fortime,  or  remarkable  . 
fatc,  of  an  individiial  thus  named,  would  originale  propitia- 
tion  of  a  personalized  phenomenon.  That  peraonal- 

ization  of  the  wind  bad  an  origin  of  thia  kind  ia  indicated 
by  a  Bushman  legend.    "  The  wind  "  it  saya  "  waa  formcrly 
a  |»eraoii.     He  beeame  a  feathered  thing.     And  he  flew, 
whil«;  he  no  longer  walked  as  forpiorly;  for  he  flew,  and  he 
dwclt  in  tbe  moiintain  ,  ,  ,  he  inlmbited  a  mountain-hole." 
Ilcre,  too,  we  are  reminded  tbat  in  aundry  parta  of  tbe  worid 
tliere  occiira  the  notion  that  not  only  the  divine  ancestora  y 
who  l>egat  the  raoe  eame  out  of  oaves,  but  that  Naturo-gody 
alao  did.     A  legend  of  the  Ifexieana  teils  of  the  Sun  anf 
Jloon  Coming  out  of  caves;  and  in  the  conception  of  a  oa^ 
inhabited  by  the  wind,  the  modern  Btishman  doea  hut  i| 
peat  the  ancient  Greek.    Aa  deaoending  from  the  traditip' 
of  cave-dwellera,  storiea  of  this  kind,  with  accompanV' 
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worship,  are  natural ;  biit  othenvise  tliey  imply  superfluous 
absurdities  whicli  cannot  be  legitimately  ascribed  even  to 
the  most  unintelligent.  Tliat  in  primitive  times 

names  are  used  in  ways  showing  such  -lack  of  discrimination 
as  leads  to  Üie  confusions  here  alleged,  we  have  proof. 
Grote  says  of  the  goddess  Ate, — "  the  same  narae  is  here 
employed  sometimes  to  designate  the  person,  sometiraes  the 
attribute  or  event  not  personified."  And  again,  it  has  been 
remarked  that  "  in  Homer,  Ai'des  is  invariably  the  name  of 
a  god;  but  in  later  times  it  was  transferred  to  his  house,  bis 
abode  or  kingdom."  Nature-worship,  then,  is  but  an  aber- 
rant  form  of  ghost-worship. 

In  their  normal  forms,  as  in  their  abnonnal  forms,  all 
gods  arise  by  apotheosis.  Originally,  the  god  is  the  superior 
li\dng  man  whose  power  is  coneeived  as  superhuman.  From 
uncivilized  peoples  at  present,  and  from  ci\'ilized  peoplea 
during  their  past,  evidenee  is  derived.  Mr.  Selous  says — 
"  the  chief  of  these  kraals,  ^  Situngweesa,*  is  considered  a 
very  powerful  T^mlimo/  or  god,  by  the  Ainandebele."  So, 
too,  among  existing  Hindus,  "  General  Nicholson  .  .  .  was 
adored  as  a  hero  in  his  lifetime,  in  spite  of  his  violent  perse- 
eution  of  his  own  devotees."  The  üVy  Veda  shows  that 
it  was  thus  with  the  ancient  people  of  India.  Their  gods 
are  addressed — "Thou,  Agni,  the  earlie^t  and  most  Angiras- 
like  sage  "  (R.  V.,  i,  31).  "  Thou  Agni,  the  most  eminent 
rishi  "  (iii,  21,  3).  "  Thou  [Indra]  art  an  anciently-bom 
rishi  "  (viii,  6,  41).  "  Indra  is  a  priest,  Indra  is  a  rishi  " 
(viii,  16,  7).  That  Achilles  was  apotheosized,  and  that  ac- 
cording  to  tradjtion  the  Pythian  priestCss  preferred  to  ad- 
dress Lykurgus  as  a  god,  are  examples  sufficiently  remind- 
ing  US  of  raan-derived  deities  among  the  Grceks.  It  is  a 
familiär  fact,  too,  that  with  the  Romans  and  subject  peoples 
f^my^^ror-worship  became  a  developed  cult.  In  "  every  one 
1  i.i-  Gaulish  cities,"  "a  large  number  of  men,  who  be- 
M  tiir«  <i  to  the  highest  as  well  as  to  the  middlo  classes,  were 
jiri^eits  and  flamens  of  Augustus,  flamens  of  Drusus,  priests 
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of  Vespasian  or  Marcus  AureliuB."  "  The  statues  of  the 
emperore  were  real  idols,  to  which  tliey  offered  incense, 
victims,  and  prayers,"  And  how  natural  to  other  Euro- 
pean peoples  in  those  daya  were  conceptions  leading  to  such 
cults,  is  curiousiy  ehown  by  an  incident  in  the  campaign 
of  TiberiuB,  then  a  prince,  carried  on  in  Gemiany  in  a.  d.  5, 
when  Romana  and  Teutona  were  on  opposite  aides  of  the 
Elbe. 

"One  of  the  barbarians,  an  aged  man,  powerfuUy  built  and,  to 
judge  from  bis  attire,  of  bigb  ranV,  got  inte  an  eicavated  trank  (sucb 
as  thej  use  for  boatsj  and  rowed  hia  ressel  to  tbe  middle  of  the  rirer. 
Tbere  be  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  come  safel;  to  our  side  and  to 
See  tbe  prince.  Having  come  to  shore,  he  firet  for  s  long  tiaie  silently 
looked  at  the  prince  and  finall;  broke  out  into  tbeae  words;  'Mad, 
Indeed,  are  oUr  jcung  men.  For  if  ;ou  are  far,  they  worship  jou  aa 
goda,  and  if  you  approach,  they  rather  fear  your  weapoDS  tban  do 
you  homage.  But  I,  bj  tby  kind  permisaion,  O  prince,  to  day  have 
Been  tbegods  of  wbom  before  I  had  heard.'  " 
That  some  of  our  own  anceators  regarded  gods  siraply  as 
auperior  men  is  also  clear.  If  the  Norseman  "  thonght 
himaelf  imfairly  treated,  even  by  his  goda,  he  openly  took 
them  to  task  and  forsook  their  worsliip;  "  and,  reminding 
US  of  Bonie  existing  savages,  we  read  of  a  Norse  warrior 
"  wishing  ardently  tliat  be  couM  but  meet  witb  Odin,  that 
he  might  attack  him," 

As,  in  primitive  thought,  divinity  is  thus  synonymous 
with  auperiority ;  and  aa  at  first  a  god  may  l>e  eitlier  a  power- 
fnl  living  peraon  (eommonly  of  eonquering  race)  or  a  dead 
person  who  has  acquired  supematural  power  aa  a  ghoat; 
there  come  two  origina  for  acmi-divine  beings — the  one  by 
unions  between  the  eonquering  god-race  and  the  conqnered 
race  distinguiahed  as  men,  and  tho  other  by  aupposed  inter-  a 
course  between  living  peraona  and  spirits.     We  have  seen  J 
that  dream-Iife  in  general  is  at  first  undistinguished  from.^ 
waking  life.    And  if  the  events  of  ordinary  dreama  are  r^ 
garded  as  real,  we  may  infer  that  the  concomitanta  of  dreatf 
of  a  certain  kind  create  a  apecially  strong  beUef  in  their  a 
ity.    Once  having  become  established  in  the  populär  m] 
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this  belief  in  their  reality  ifl,  on  occasion,  taken  advantage 
of.  At  Hamoa  (Navigator's  Islands)  "  they  have  an  idea 
which  is  very  convenient  to  the  reputation  of  the  feraales, 
that  some  of  these  hotooa  pow  [mischievous  spirits]  molest 
them  in  their  sleep,  in  consequence  of  which  there  are  many 
supematural  conceptions."  Among  the  Dyaks  it  is  the 
same.  We  are  told  both  by  Brooke  and  St.  John  of  children 
who  were  begotten  by  certain  spirits.  Of  like  origin  and 
nature  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Babylonians  eoncerning  male 
and  female  spirits  and  their  offspring.  And  the  beliefs  in 
incnbi  and  succubi  lasted  in  European  history  down  to  com- 
paratively  late  times:  sometimes  giving  rise  to  traditions 
like  that  of  Robert  the  Devil.  Of  course  the  Statement  re- 
specting  the  nature  of  the  supernatural  parent  is  variable 
— he  is  demoniacal  or  he  is  divine ;  and  consequently  there 
now  and  then  result  such  stories  as  those  of  the  Greeks  about 
god-descended  men. 

Thus  Comparative  Sociology  discloses  a  common  örigin 
f or  each  leading  dement  of  religious  belief.  The  conception 
of  the  ghost,  along  with  the  multiplying  and  complicating 
ideas  arising  from  it,  we  find  everywhere — alike  in  the 
arctic  regions  and  in  the  tropics;  in  the  forests  of  North 
America  and  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia;  in  the  Valleys  of  the 
Himalayas  and  in  African  jungles;  on  the  flanks  of  the 
Andes  and  in  the  Polvnesian  islands.  It  is  exhibited  with 
equal  cleamess  by  races  so  remote  in  type  from  one  another, 
that  competent  judges  think  they  must  have  diverged  bef ore 
the  existing  distribution  of  land  and  sea  was  established — 
araong  straight-haired,  curly-haired,  woolly-haired  races; 
among,  white,  tawny,*  copper-coloured,  black.  And  we  find 
it  among  peoples  who  have  made  no  advances  in  civilization 
as  well  as  among  the  semi-civilized  and  the  civilized. 
'^hiT'?  wo  have  abundant  proofs  of  the  natural  genesis  of 
r.'Iicion^, 

^^  5Sr>.  To  give  to  these  proofs,  re-inforcing  those  bef  ore 
gis  eu,  a  final  re-inforcement,  let  me  here,  however,  xsäXääÄ. 
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of  tatcing  aeparately  each  leading  religioiia  conception  ae 
similarly  exbibited  by  different  peoplca,  take  the  whole 
Bcries  of  Uiem  aa  exhibitcd  by  the  same  people. 

That  belief  in  the  reality  of  dream-acenea  and  dreain- 
pereona,  which,  as  we  l>efore  saw  (§  530),  the  Egj-ptiane  had 
in  common  with  primitive  peoples  at  large,  went  along  with 
the  belief,  also  commonly  asaociated  with  it,  that  shadows 
are  entities.  A  man's  ahadow  was  "  conaidered  an  important 
part  of  liia  personality;  "  and  the  Book  of  tlie  Doad  treata 
It  "  aa  aoniething  aubatantial."  Again,  a  man's  other-self, 
called  hia  ha,  accompanied  him  while  alive;  and  we  see 
"  tlie  Egyptian  king  fretiiiently  sculptured  in  the  act  of 
propitiating  hia  own  ka"  as  the  ICaren  does  at  the  preaent 
day.  "  The  disembodieJ  personality  "  had  "  a  niaterial 
form  and  aubsta-nce.  The  aoul  had  a  body  of  ita  own,  and 
could  eat  and  drink."  But,  aa  partially  implied  by  tliis  stato- 
ment,  each  man  waa  atipposed  to  have  personalities  of  a  less 
material  kind.  After  death  "  the  aoul,  though  Iwund  to  the 
body,  waa  at  liberty  to  leave  the  grave  and  retum  to  it  during 
the  daytime  in  any  form  it  choae;  "  and  a  papynis  teils 
of  mummiea  who  "  converse  in  their  cataconib  abont  certain 
eircumstaneea  of  their  paat  life  upon  eartb."  Having  de- 
aires,  the  ka  mnst  be  miniatered  to ;  and,  aa  M.  Maapero  says, 
"  le  double  des  pains,  des  liqutdea,  de  la  viandc,  passait  dans 
l'autre  monde  et  y  nourriasait  le  Di/uhh  de  l'homme." 
Along  with  thia  belief  that  the  bodily  desires  and  satisfac- 
tions  continued  in  the  second  life,  there  nntiirally  went  a 
conception  of  the  second  life  as  siibatantially  like  the 
first;  as  is  shown  by  tbe  elaborate  delineationa  of  it  con- 
tained  in  ancient  tombs,  such  as  the  tomb  of  Ti. 

Along  with  niinistrations  to  tbe  appetitea  of  the  sup-/ 
poaed  material  or  semi-material  dead,  resulting  froni  thear 
l)eliefs,  there  went  ministrationa  to  deairea  of  otlier  kin<S 
In  the  richly-aciomed  sepnlcbral  Chamber  of  king  JlyceB 
niis's  daughter,  there  waa  a  daily  bumingof  incenae;  antj- 
night  a  lamp  was  "  kept  buming  in  the  apartment."    H^ 
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ually  there  were  pubKc  praises  of  the  dead;  and  to  tempt 
back  to  Egypt  a  valued  subject,  a  king  promises  that  "  the 
poor  shall  make  their  moan  at  the  door  of  thy  tomb.  Prayers 
ahall  be  addressed  to  thee."  Such  saerifices,  praises,  and 
prayers,  continued  f rom  f estival  to  f estival,  and,  'eventnally, 
from  generation  to  generation,  thus  grew  into  established 
worships.  "  The  monuments  of  the  time  of  the  building 
of  the  pyramids  mention  priests  and  prophets  which  were 
devoted  to  the  service  of  Kheops,  Chabryes,  and  other 
rulers,  and  who  offered  them  saerifices  " — priests  who  had 
successors  down  even  to  the  26th  dynasty.  Such  priest- 
hoods  were  established  for  worship  not  of  the  royal  dead 
only,  but  for  worship  of  other  dead.  To  ensure  saerifices 
to  their  statues,  great  landowners  made  "  contracts  with 
the  priests  of  their  town,"  prescribing  the  kinds  of  food  and 
drink  to  be  offered.  So  far  was  this  system  carried  that 
Hapi  Tefa,  the  govemor  of  a  district,  to  maintain  Services  to 
himself  "  for  all  time  . . .  provides  salaries  for  the  priests." 
Äs  implied  in  some  of  the  foregoing  extracts,  there  arose  an 
idol-worahip  by  differentiation  from  worship  of  the  dead. 
The  ka^  expected  eventually  to  retum  and  re-animate  the 
mnmmy,  could  enter  also  a  statne  of  wood  or  stone  repre- 
senting  the  deceased.  Hence  some  marvelloiis  elaborations. 
In  the  Egyptian  tomb,  sometimes  called  the  "  house  of  the 
double,"  there  was  a  walled-up  space  having  but  a  small 
opening,  which  contained  images  of  the  dead,  more  or  less 
numerous;  so  that  if  re-animation  of  the  mummy  was  pre- 
vented  by  destruction  of  it,  any  one  of  these  might  be  util- 
ized  in  its  place. 

The  proofs  thus  fumished  that  their  idolatry  was  devel- 
oped  from  their  ancestor-worship,  are  accompanied  by  proofs 
that  their  animal-worship  was  similarly  developed.  The 
god  Ammon  Ra  is  represented  as  saying  to  Thothmes  III — 

"I  have  eaused  them  to  behold  thy  majesty,  even  as  it  were  the  star 

Besehet  (the  evening  star)  ...  I  have  eaused  them  to  behold  thy 

majesty  as  it  were  a  bull  younf?  and  füll  of  spirit  ...  I  have  eaused 

them  to  bebold  thy  majesty  as  it  were  a  crocodile  [and  similarly  with 

103 
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a  lioB,  an  eagle,  and  a  jackal]  .  .  .  It  is  I  vho  protecteth  thee,  oh  mj; 
cherished  sod  1  Uorus,  valiaut  bull,  reigning  OTcr  the  Tbebaid." 
Ilere,  in  the  ürst  [>lace,  we  are  sliown,  as  we  were  shown 
hy  the  Ainoa,  that  thero  takea  place  a  tranaition  from  sLmile 
to  iiietaphor:  "  thy  niaj'esty,  as  it  were  a  bull,"  presently 
becomes  "  Horus,  valiant  bull,"  This  natutally  leads  in  sub- 
sequent  times  to  confusion  of  the  man  with  the  animal,  and 
cousequent  worship  of  tlie  animal.  We  may  further  aee 
that  complimeutary  comparisonB  to  other  animals,  similarly 
passing  through  metaphors  into  identifications,  are  likely  to 
generale  belief  in  a  deified  individualwlio  had  Bundry  forma. 
Another  ease  shows  us  how,  from  what  was  at  firat  eulogistip 
naming  of  a  local  ruler,  there  may  grow  up  the  adoption  of 
an  animal-imapc  for  a  known  living  peraon.  We  read  of 
"  the  Ram,  who  is  the  Lord  of  tlie  eity  of  Mendes,  the  Great 
God,  the  Life  of  Ra,  tlie  Generator,  the  Prince  of  young 
women."  W^  find  the  king  speaking  of  himself  as  "  the  im- 
age  of  the  divine  Ram,  the  living  portrait  of  him  .  .  .  the 
divine  efBux  of  the  prolific  Kam  .  ,  ,  the  eldest  aon  of  the 
Ram."  And  then,  fnrther,  we  are  told  that  the  king  after- 
wards  deified  the  first  »i  his  eonsorts,  and  "  commanded  that 
her  Ram-image  shonld  he  placed  in  all  temples." 

So,  too,  litcral  Interpretation  of  metaphors  leads  to  wor- 
ship of  heavenly  hodies.    As  above,  the  atar  Seschet  comes 
to  be  identified  mth  an  individual;  and  eo,  continually,  doea 
the  Sun.     Thns  it  is  said  of  a  king — "  Jly  lord  the  Sun, 
Amenhot«p  III,  tlie  Prince  of  Thebea,  rewarded  me.    Ile  ia 
the  Sun-god  himself;  "  and  it  is  also  said  of  him  "  no  king  J' 
has  done  the  like,  since  the  time  of  the  reign  of  the  Suu-go(y 
Ra,  wlio  possessed  the  land."     In  kindred  raanner  we  arä 
told  of  the  sareopliagus  provided  for  another  king,  Amenen» 
hat,  that  "  ncver  the  like  had  been  provided  sinee  the  tirf 
of  the  god  Ra."     These  qnotations  show  tliat  this  com| 
mentary  metaplior  was  used  in  so  positive  a  way  as  to  cai 
acceptance  of  it  as  fact;  and  thns  to  generate  a  belief  f 
the  Sun  had  been  actual  ruler  over  Egypt. 


VTIT 
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The  derivation  of  all  these  beliefs  f rom  ancestor-worship, 

clear  as  the  above  evidence  makes  it,  becomes  clearer  still 

when  we  observe,  on  the  one  band,  how  the  naine  "  god '' 

was  applied  to  a  superior  living  individual,  and,  on  the  other 

band,  how  completely  human  in  all  their  attributes  were 

the  gods,  otherwise  so-called.  The  relatively  small  difference 

between  the  conceptions  of  the  divine  and  the  human,  is 

shown  by  the  significant  fact  that  in  the  hieroglyphics,  one 

and  the  same  "  determinative  "  means,  according  to  the 

context,  god,  ancestor,  august  person.    Hence  we  need  not 

wonder  on  finding  king  Sahura  of  the  5th  dynasty  called 

"  God,  who  strikes  all  nations,  and  reaches  all  countries  with 

his  arm;"  or  on  meeting  with  like  deifications  of  other 

historical  kings  and  queens,  such  äs  Mencheres  and  Nofert- 

Ari-Aähmes.     And  on  finding  omnipotence  and  omnipres- 

ence  ascribed  to  a  living  king,  as  to  Ramses  II.,  we  see 

little  f urther  scope  f  or  deification.    Indeed  we  see  no  f urther 

scope;  since  along  with  these  exalted  conceptions  of  certain 

men  there  went  low^  conceptions  of  gods. 

''  The  bodies  of  the  gods  are  spoken  of  as  well  as  their  souls,  and 
they  have  both  parts  and  passions;  they  are  described  as  suflfering  from 
hunger  and  thirst,  old  age,  disease,  fear  and  sorrow.  They  perspire, 
their  limbs  quake,  their  head  aches,  their  teeth  chatter,  their  eyes  wecp, 
their  nose  bleeds,  *  poison  takes  possession  of  their  flesh/  .  .  .  All 
the  great  gods  require  protection.  Osiris  is  helplcss  against  his  ene- 
mies,  and  his  remains  are  protected  by  his  wife  and  sister."  ♦ 

♦  It  is  Strange  how  impervious  to  evidence  the  niind  becomes  when  once 
pre-possessed.  One  would  have  thought  that  such  an  accumulation  of  proofs, 
congruous  with  the  proofs  yieldcd  by  multitudinous  other  socicties,  would 
have  convinccd  everyone  that  the  Egyptian  religion  was  a  developcd  anccstor- 
worship.  But  such  proofs  appear  to  have  no  effects  in  the  minds  of  the 
tbeologians  and  the  mythologists.  Though  the  ancient  Egyptian  tradition  is 
that  **  the  land  of  Punt  was  the  original  seat  of  the  gods,"  whence  "  the  holy 
ones  had  traveled  to  the  Nile  valley,  at  their  head  Amon,  Horus,  Hathor ; " 
though  there  is  also  the  tradition  that  "  during  the  first  age  a  Dynasty  of  the 
'  Gods  reigned  in  the  land ;  this  was  followed  by  the  age  of  the  Dcmigods ;  and 
the  djmasty  of  the  mysterious  Manes  closed  the  prehistoric  time;*'  though 
these  traditions  are  congruous  with  that  deification  of  kings,  priests,  minor 
potentates,  and,  hi  a  sense,  even  ordinary  persons,  which  Egyptian  history  at 
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The  saying  that  one  half  the  world  does  not  know  how 
the  other  half  Uvea,  may  he  parallelcd  bj  the  saying  that  one 
half  the  world  has  ao  idea  what  the  other  half  thinks,  and 
what  it  once  thonght  itaelf.  Habitiially  at  a  later  mental 
stage,  there  is  a  forgetting  of  that  wliich  was  familiär  at  an 
carlier  mental  sfage.  Ordinarily  in  adult  lif e  many  thoiighta 
ami  feelings  of  childhood  have  faded  so  iitterly  that  there  ia 
an  incapacity  for  evcn  imaginiiig  them;  and,  similariy,  from 
the  conBcioiisnesa  of  cultured  hiimanity  there  have  so  cora- 
pletely  disappeared  certain  notioiia  natural  to  the  conscious- 
neas  of  uncultiired  hiimanity,  that  it  has  bcfomc  almost  in- 
credible  tlioy  should  ever  have  beon  entertainRd.  But  just 
as  certain  as  it  is  that  the  absurd  beliefs  at  whieh  parents 
laugh  when  diaplayed  in  their  cbildren,  were  once  their 
own;  BO  certain  is  it  that  advanced  peoples  to  wliom  primi- 
tive conceptions  seem  ridicuious,  had  forefathers  who  held 
these  primitive  conceptions,  Their  own  theory  of  things 
has  arisen  by  slow  modification  of  that  original  theory  of 
things  in  which,  from  the  supposed  reality  of  dreams,  there 
resultod  the  supposed  reaüty  of  ghosts;  whence  developed 
all  kinds  of  supposed  supematural  beings. 

§  587.  Ia  there  any  exception  to  this  ^neralizationf 
Are  we  to  conclude  that  amid  the  numeroiis  religions,  vary- 

largf  shoiTB  ua ;  jet  all  tbU  erldeoce  !■  disrcgvdcd  from  tbe  dedre  lo  ascribe 
s  primitiTe  iDOnolhpism  or  a  pHmitire  nsture-worehip.  For  tliese  the  Bole 
authoritl»  are  Statements  mide  bj  the  later  Egjpt'mD  pricsta  or  contaUicd  in 
certain  of  tho  inacriptionfl — fltatcmentB,  writtCD  or  spoken,  jrhich  were  neces- 
Barily  gireccdcd  bj  a  long  period  during  which  the  art  of  reeording  did  not 
piist,  nnd  a  further  long  period  of  cullure — Statements  which  naturaJlj 
embodiod  rclalivcly  adranced  conceptions.  It  would  be  about  aa  wisa  to  4<mj  / 
that  the  prinDitive  Bebrcw  worship  was  tfaat  prescribed  In  Leviticui  becaua»^ 
such  worahip  ia  donounced  by  Arnos  and  b;  ITo^^ea.  It  would  be  about  m 
wiae  to  take  the  conccpllon  of  Zeus  entcrtained  hj  Socmtps  as  disprovtng  tU 
gross  anlbropomorphism  of  the  primitive  Gr^liB.  It  would  be  attottt  as  wU 
to  instaace  some  rcfined  modern  version  of  Chriatianitj,  like  that  of  UaariT 
•s  showing  what  medinTal  ChrisUans  beltered.  / 
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ing  in  their  forma  and  degrees  of  elaboration,  which  have 
thiß  common  origin,  there  exists  one  which  has  a  different 
origin?  Must  we  say  that  while  all  the  rest  are  naturai,  the 
religion  possessed  by  the  Hebrews  which  has  come  down 
to  US  with  modifications,  is  supematural? 

If ,  in  seeking  an  answer,  we  compare  this  supposed  ex- 
ceptional  religion  with  the  others,  we  do  not  find  it  so  unlike 
them  as  to  imply  an  unlike  genesis.  Contrariwise,  we  find 
it  presenting  throughout  remarkable  likenesses  to  them. 
We  will  consider  these  in  groups. 

In  the  first  place,  the  plasma  of  superstitions  amid  which 
the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  evolved,  was  of  the  same  na- 
ture  with  that  found  everywhere.  Though,  during  the 
early  nomadic  stage,  the  belief  in  a  permanently-existing 
soul  was  undeveloped,  yet  there  was  shown  belief  in  the 
reality  of  dreams  and  of  the  beings  seen  in  dreams.  At  a 
later  stage  we  find  that  the  dead  were  supposed  to  hear 
and  sometimes  to  answer;  there  was  propitiation  of  the 
dead  by  gashing  the  body  and  cutting  the  hair;  there 
was  giving  of  food  for  the  dead;  spirits  of  the  dead  were 
believed  to  haunt  burial-places;  and  demons  entering  into 
men  caused  their  maladies  and  their  sins.  Much  given,  like 
existing  sa vages,  to  amulets,  charms,  exorcisms,  etc.,  the 
Hebrews  also  had  functionaries  who  corresponded  to  medi- 
cine  men — men  having  "  familiär  spirits,"  "  wizards " 
(Isaiah  viii,  19),  and  others,  originally  called  seers  but  after- 
wards  prophets  (1  Sam.  ix,  9) ;  to  whom  they  made  presents 
in  retum  for  information,  even  when  seeking  lost  asses. 
And  Samuel,  in  calling  for  thunder  and  rain,  played  the  part 
of  a  weather-doctor — a  personage  still  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  World. 

Sundry  traditions  they  held  in  common  with  otlier  peo- 
ples.  Their  legend  of  the  deluge,  besides  being  allied  to 
that  of  the  Accadians,  was  allied  to  that  of  the  Hindus; 
among  whom  the  Sathapatha-brähmana  teils  how  Manu  was 
instructed  by  Vishnu  to  make  an  ark  to  escape  the  Coming 
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flood,  wliich  canie  as  foretold  and  "  swept  away  all  living 
crcatures;  ilaüu  alone  was  left."  The  story  of  Moaes'  birth 
ig  paralleiled  by  an  Assyrian  story,  wbich  sayB — "  I  am 
Sargina  the  great  King  ,  .  .  my  mother  ...  in  a  secret 
place  she  brought  me  forth:  she  placed  me  in  an  ark  of 
bulrushcs  .  .  ,  sbe  tbrew  ine  into  the  river  .  .  ."  ete. 
Siniilarly  witb  the  calendar  and  ita  entailed  obaervances. 
"  The  Assyrian  montlis  were  hinar  .  .  .  the  seventh,  foiir- 
teentb,  twenty-first,  and  twenty-eigbtb  days,  being  the  sab- 
baths.  On  these  sabbatli  daya,  extra  work  and  even  missiona 
of  mercy  were  forbiddon  .  .  .  The  enactmenta  were  aimilar 
in  character  to  thoae  of  the  Jewish  code." 

So  again  ie  it  witb  tbeir  Tlieology,  Under  the  common 
title  Elohivi,  werc  compreliended  distingiiisbed  living  per- 
Bons,  ordinary  gboats,  superior  gliosts  or  goda.  That  is  to 
say,  witb  the  Hobrews  as  witli  the  Egyptians  and  numeroiia 
other  peoples,  a  god  aimply  meant  a  powerfnl  being,  exiat- 
ing  visibly  or  invisibly.  Aa  the  Egyptian  for  god,  Nutar, 
was  varioiialy  iiaed  to  indicate  atrength;  go  was  II  or  El 
among  tbe  Hebre\va,  who  applied  it  to  heroes  and  also  "  to 
the  gods  of  the  gentilea."  Ont  of  these  conceptions  grew  iip,  \ 
as  in  other  cases,  the  propitiation  or  worship  of  variona  i 
supernatural  l>eings — a  jiolytlieisni.  Abraham  was  a  demi- 
god  to  whom  prayers  were  adffressed.  "  They  sacrifioed 
unto  devils,  not  to  God;  to  goda  whom  they  knew  not,  tfl 
new  goda  that  eame  newly  up,  whom  yoiir  fatbera  feared 
not "  (Deut,  xxxii,  17).  That  the  l>elief  in  otber  goda  than  , 
Jabveb  long  siirvived,  ia  ahown  by  Solomon's  sacrifices  to 
thom,  aa  well  as  by  the  denun<'iations  of  the  pmpbets.  More- 
over,even  after  Jabveb  bad  becomcthe  aekiiowiedgedgroat- 
god,  the  general  conceptlon  remained  esaentially  polytlie- 
istic.  For  just  as  in  the  lliad  (bk.  v,  1000-1120)  the  goda 
and  goddesaea  are  represented  aa  fighting  with  sword  and 
lanee  tbe  batt.les  of  the  niortals  whose  caiisea  they  espoiised; 
so  tbe  angels  and  archangela  of  the  Ilebrew  pantheon  are' 
Said  to  figlit  in  Heaven  when  the  peoples  they  respectively 
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patronize  fight  on  earth:  both  ideas  being  paralleled  by 
tbose  of  some  existing  savages. 

Seeing  then  that  Jahveh  was  originally  one  god  among 
many — the  god  who  became  supreme;  let  us  ask  what  was 
bis  nature  as  sbown  by  the  records.  Not  dwelling  on  the 
Story  of  the  garden  of  Eden  (probably  accepted  from  the 
Accadians)  where  God  walked  and  talked  in  human  fashion; 
and  passing  by  the  time  when  "  the  Lord  came  down  to  see 
the  eity  and  the  tower,  which  the  children  of  men  builded;  " 
we  may  tum  to  such  occasions  as  those  on  which  Jacob 
wrestled  with  him,  and  on  which  "  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend." 
These,  and  many  kindred  Statements,  show  that  by  the 
Hebrews  in  early  days,  Jahveh,  "  the  strong  one,"  "  a  man 
of  war,"  having  been  originally  a  local  potentate  (like  those 
who  even  now  are  called  gods  by  the  Bedouihs),  was,  in  after 
times,  regarded  as  the  most  powerful  among  the  various 
spirits  worshipped:  the  places  where  sacrifices  to  him  were 
made,  being  originally  high  places  (2  Kings  xii,  3),  such  as 
those  habitually  used  for  the  burials  of  superior  persons;  as 
*  they  are  still  in  the  same  regions.  Says  Burkhardt  of  the 
Bedouins — "  the  saints'  tombs  are  generally  placed  on  the 
summits  of  mountains,"  and  "  to  him  [a  saint]  all  the  neigh- 
bouring  Arabs  address  their  vows."  Here  we  see  parallelism 
to  the  early  religious  ideas  of  Greeks,  Scandinavians,  and 
others;  among  whom  gods,  indistinguishable  from  men  in 
appearance,  sometimes  entered  into  conflicts  with  them,  not 
always  successfully.  Moreover,  this  "God  of  battles," 

whose  severe  pimishments,  of ten  inflicted,  were  for  insubor- 
dination,  was  cleariy  a  local  god — "  the  god  of  Israel."  The 
command  "  thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  but  me,"  did  not 
Jmply  that  there  were  none  other,  but  that  the  Israelites 
were  not  to  recognize  their  authority.  The  admission  that 
the  Hebrew  god  was  not  the  only  god  is  tacitly  made  by  the 
expression  "  our  "  god  as  used  by  the  Hebrews  to  distinguish 
Jahveh  from  others.  And  thoughwith  these  admissions  that 
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Jahveh  was  one  god  among  many,  there  were  assertions  of 
universality  of  nile ;  these  were  paralleled  by  assertions  con- 
ceming  certain  gods  of  the  Egyptians — nay,  by  assertions 
conceming  a  living  Pharaoh,  of  whom  it  is  said  "  no  place 
is  witliout  thy  goodnesa.  Thy  sayiiigs  are  the  law  of  every 
land,  .  .  .  Thou  bast  millions  of  eare.  .  .  .  Whatsoever  is 
done  in  secret,  thy  eye  seeth  it."  Along  with  the 

limitations  of  Jahveb's  authority  in  ränge,  went  limttatioos 
of  it  in  degree.  There  was  no  ctaim  to  oranipotence,  Not 
forgetting  the  allcged  failure  of  bis  attempt  pereonally  to 
slay  Moses,  we  may  pasa  on  to  tbe  defeats  of  tbe  Israelites 
when  they  fought  by  his  advicc,  as  in  two  battles  witb  the 
Benjaminitea,  and  as  in  a  battle  with  the  PbiHstines  when 
"  tbe  ark  o£  God  was  taten  "  (1  Sam.  iv,  3-10),  And  then, 
beyond  this,  we  are  told  tbat  thoiigh  "  tbe  Lord  was  with 
Judall,"  he  "  coiild  not  drive  out  the  inbabttants  of  tbe 
Valley,  hecause  they  bad  chariots  of  iron."  {Jiidges  i,  10.) 
Tbat  18,  there  were  incapaeities  eqnalling  thoae  attributed 
by  other  peoples  to  their  gods.  Similarly  with  in- 

tellectnal  and  moral  natnre.    Jahveh  receives  information; 
he  goes  to  aee  whether  reports  are  tme;  he  repents  of  wbat 
he  has  done — all  implying  anything  but  omniscience,    Like 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  kings,  he  continually  Uvids  bimself ; 
and  wbile  saying  "  I  will  not  give  my  glory  to  another  " 
(Isai.  xlviii,  11),  he  deseribes  bimself  as  jealous,  as  revenge- 
ful,  and  aa  a  mercileas  destroyer  of  eneniies.     He  sends  a 
lying  Bpirit  to  mislejid  a  king,  as  Zeus  doea  to  Agamemnon 
(2  Chron,  xviii,  20-2);  by  his  own  account  be  will  de- 
eeive  a  prophet  that  he  may  prophesy  falsely,  intending  then 
to  destroy  bim  (Ezetiel  siv,  9);  he  hardens  men's  hearta  ,' 
tbat  he  may  inflict  evils  on  tbem  for  wbat  they  then  do;  ( 
and,  as  when  be  pronipts  David  to  number  Israel,  auggestaj 
a  aupposed  ain  tbat  be  may  afterwarda  punish  tli^sf  whff 
have  not  committcd  it.     He  acta  as  did  tbe  Grei  ^^  iX'if 
from  wbora  bad  impulses  were  aupposed  to  come,  i:ni|  \v\ 
were  similarly  Indiscriminate  in  their  revengea.  i 
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The  forms  of  worship  show  us  like  parallelisms.  H'ot 
dwelling  on  the  intended  or  actual  human  sacrifices  (though 
by  grouping  the  sacrifice  of  a  son  with  sacrifices  of  rams 
and  calves,  as  methods  of  propitiation  to  be  repudiated, 
Mieah  implies  in  eh.  vi,  6-9  that  the  two  had  been  associ- 
ated  in  the  Hebrew  mind),  it  suffices  to  point  out  that  the 
prescribed  ceremonies  in  temples,  had  the  characters  usual 
everywhere.  Called  in  sundry  places  the  "  bread  of  God," 
the  oflFerings,  like  those  to  Egyptian  gods  and  mummies, 
included  bread,  meat,  f  at,  oil,  blood,  drink,  f  ruits,  etc. ;  and 
there  was  maintained,  as  by  other  peoples,  a  constant  fire, 
as  well  as  bumings  of  incense:  twice  daily  by  the  Hebrews, 
and  four  times  daily  by  the  Mexicans.  Jahveh  was  sup- 
posed  to  enjoy  the  "  sweet  savour  "  of  the  bumt  offerings, 
like  the  idoHnhabiting  gods  of  the  negroes  (§  161).  Asso- 
ciated with  the  belief  that "  the  blood  is  the  life,"  this,  either 
poured  on  the  ground  or  on  the  altar,  according  to  circum- 
stances,  was  reserved  for  Jahveh;  as  with  the  ancient  Mexi- 
can  and  Central  American  gods,  to  whom  was  continually 
oflFered  up  the  blood  alike  of  sacrificed  men  and  animals: 
now  the  image  of  the  god  being  anointed  with  it,  and  now 
the  comice  of  the  doorway  of  the  temple.  As  the  Egyptians  • 
and  as  the  Greeks,  so  did  the  Hebrews  offer  hecatombs  of 
oxen  and  sheep  to  their  god ;  sometimes  numbering  many 
thousands  (1  Kings  viii,  62-64).  To  the  Hebrews,  it  was 
a  command  that  unblemished  animals  only  should  be  u§ed 
for  sacrifices;  and  so  araong  the  Greeks  a  "  law  provided 
that  the  best  of  the  cattle  should  be  offered  to  the  Gods," 
and  among  the  Peruvians  it  was  imperative  that  "  all  should 
be  without  spot  or  blemish."  A  still  more  remarkable  like-  . 
ness  exists.  Those  Orders  made  in  Leviticus,  under  which 
certain  parts  of  animals  are  to  be  given  to  Jahveh  while 
other  parts  are  left  to  the  priests,  remind  us  of  those  en- 
dowment-deeds,  by  which  Egyptian  landowners  provided 
that  for  their  ghosts  should  be  reserved  certain  joints  of 
the  sacrificed  animals,  while  the  remaining  parts  were  made 
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over  to  the  Äa-prieste.  Again,  juet  as  we  have 

Seen  that  the  gods  o£  the  Wayao,  who  were  gdoete  of  an- 
cieiit  great  chiefa,  dwelt  on  the  cloudy  aummita  of  certain 
adjacciit  mountaina;  aad  just  as  the  residenee  of  "  cloud- 
compelling  Jove  "  was  the  top  of  Olympus,  where  storma 
gatliercd;  so  the  Hebrew  god  "  deacended  in  the  cloud  " 
on  the  summit  of  Mount  Sinai,  eometimes  with  thunder 
and  liglitiiing.  Moreovcr,  the  statement  that  from  thence 
Moses  hronght  down  the  tables  of  the  commands,  alleged 
to  be  given  by  Jahveh,  parallels  the  statement  that  from 
Mount  Ida  in  Crete,  from  the  cave  where  Zeua  was  said 
to  have  been  brought  up  (or  from  the  connected  Mount 
luktas  repnted  in  ancient  timea  to  eontain  the  burial  place 
of  Zous),  Rhadamanthns  firet  broiight  down  Zeua'  decrees, 
and  Minos  repaired  to  obtain  re-inforeed  aiithority  for  bis 
laws.* 

Varioua  other  likenesaes  may  be  briefly  noted.  With  th© 
aecount  of  the  Council  hcld  by  Jahveh  when  compassing 
Ahab's  deatnietion,  may  be  compared  the  accoimt  of  the 
Council  of  the  Egj-ptian  gods  aasembled  to  adviae  Ra,  when 
contemplating  the  destruction  of  the  world,  and  also  the 
'  accounts  of  the  Councils  of  the  Greek  gods  held  by  Zeua. 
Images  of  the  gods,  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  them,  have 
been  taken  to  battle  by  varioua  peoples;  as  by  the  Hebrewa 
was  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which  was  a  dwelling  place  of 
*  It  mitten  not  to  the  an^mcat  «hether  tUs  wtu  or  iraB  not  the  OlTro. 
pian  Zeua.  It  suffices  that  he  was  «  king,  vrhoM  mountain-dwelUtq;  ghoat 
became  a  god  giving  cotnmaiula.  But  that  the  two  pcrxonagea  were  origt- 
nally  one  is  a  tcnable  conclusion.  HsiiTig  &  belief  in  a  god  Inhibiting  ■ 
Dcighbouring  moiintain  «herc  the  clouds  gathered,  a  migrating  people, 
'scttling  elsewhere,  ncar  a  mountaln  nimilsrlj  diatlnuiiinhe"!  as  an  ori^ii»t«r 
ot  stonni,  would  naturallj  infer  that  thetr  god  had  come  witb  them.  A 
recentlj  publUhed  work,  Afrinma,  hw  yieldcd  me  wroe  eridenc«  Bupportlng 
tbiaconeluüon;  in  so  f\r  that  the  WajnoH  regnrd  aa  ROperior,  certain  gods 
originally  locallzed  in  the  country  thej  ieft,  and  who  yet  muBl,  in  a  senac,  b« 
prcHcnl  wlih  thcin  if  they  are  regariicd  as  thcir  auperior  gods.  The  different  \ 
genealo^  of  Iho  Olrmpian  Zeiia  p^ors  for  llttle,  con=idering  what  difTerence*  1 
thcre  were  among  the  genealogiea  of  bistorical  peraons  aniODg  the  Qreeks.       i 
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Jahveh.  Ab  by  many  savages,  who  even  when  living  dislike 
their  names  to  be  known,  it  is  forbidden  to  call  a  dead  man 
by  bis  real  name,  especially  if  distingnished;  and  as  among 
the  early  Bomans,  it  was  a  "  deeply  cherished  belief  that  the 
name  of  the  proper  tutelary  spirit  of  the  Community  ought 
to  remain  f or  ever  unpronoiinced ;  "  so  was  it  with  the  He- 
brews  in  early  days:  their  god  was  not  named.  Dancing 
was  a  form  of  worship  among  the  Ilebrews  aa  it  was  among 
the  Greeks  and  among  various  savages:  instance  the  Iro- 
quois.  Fast  and  penances  like  those  of  the  Hebrews  exist,  or 
have  existed,  in  many  places;  especially  in  äncient  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  Peru,  where  they  were  extremely 
severe.  The  fulfilments  of  prophecies  alleged  by  the  He- 
brews were  paralleled  by  fulfilments  of  prophecies  alleged 
by  the  Greeks;  and  the  Greeks  in  like  manner  took  them 
to  be  evidence  of  the  truth  of  their  religion.  Nay  we  are 
told  the  same  even  of  the  Sandwich  Isländers,  who  said 
that  Captain  Cook's  death  "  fulfilled  the  prophecies  of  the 
priests,  who  had  foretold  this  sad  catastrophe."  The  work- 
ing  of  rairacles  alleged  of  the  Hebrew  god  as  though  it  were 
special,  is  one  of  the  ordinary  things  alleged  of  the  gods 
of  all  peoples  throughout  the  world.  The  translation  of  the 
living  Elijah  recalls  the  Chaldean  legend  of  Izdubar's 
"  translated  ancestor,  Hasisadra  or  Xisuthrus;  "  and  in  New 
World  mythologies,  there  are  the  cases  of  Hiawatha,  who 
was  carried  living  to  heaven  in  bis  magic  canoe,  and  the  hero 
of  the  x\rawäks,  Arawanili.  "  As  by  the  Hebrews,  Jahveh 
is  represented  as  having  in  the  earliest  times  appeared  to 
men  in  human  shape,  but  not  in  later  times;  so  by  the 
Greeks,  the  theophany  frequently  alleged  in  the  Tliad  be* 
comes  rare  in  traditions  of  later  date.  Nay,  the  like  hap- 
pened  with  the  ancient  Central  Americans.  Said  an  Indian 
in  answer  to  Fr.  Bobadilla — "  For  a  long  time  our  gods 
have  not  come  nor  spoken  to  them  [the  devotees"].  But 
formerly  they  used  to  do  so,  as  our  ancestors  told  us." 
Nor  do  parallelisins  fail  us  when  we  tum  to  the  moro 
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developed  form  of  the  Hebrew  religion.  That  the  stoiy  oi 
a  god-descended  person  ahould  l>e  haliitiiaüy  apt)ken  of  by 
Cbristians  as  tlioiigli  it  were  special  to  their  religion,  is 
Strange  considering  their  familiarity  with  stories  of  god- 
deaeended  persona  among  the  Greeks, — YKaculapius,  Pytha- 
goraa,  Plato.  But  it  is  not  the  Greek  religion  oniy  which 
furnished  auch  parallels.  The  Assyrian  king  Nebuchadnez- 
zar  asserteii  that  he  had  been  god-begotten.  It  is  a  tradition 
among  the  Mongols  that  Alung  Goa,  who  herseif  "  had  ft 
spirit  for  her  f ather,"  bore  three  sons  by  a  spirit.  In  ancient 
Peru  if  any  of  the  virgins  of  the  Sun  "  appeared  to  be 
pregnant,  she  aaid  it  was  by  the  Sun,  and  thia  was  lielieved, 
iinleas  there  was  any  evidence  to  the  contrary."  And 
aniong  tlie  exiating  inbabitants  of  Mangaia  it  is  the  tradi- 
tion tliat "  the  lovely  Ina-ani-val  "  had  two  sona  by  the  great 
god  Tangaroa.  The  position,  too,  of  niediator  held  by  the 
god-descended  aon,  has  a  na  wer  in  g  poaitiona  elaewhere. 
Among  the  Fijian  gods,  "To&airatnls  and  Tui  LaJcemba 
Jiandinandina  seem  to  stand  next  to  Ndengei,  being  bis  aona, 
and  acting  as  mediators  by  transmitting  the  prayera  of  sup- 
pliants  to  their  f ather." 

Once  more  we  have,  in  varlous  places,  observancea  corre- 
aponding  to  the  eiicharist.  All  such  oltservaneea  originate 
from  the  primitive  notion  that  the  natiirea  of  men,  inhering 
in  all  their  parts,  inbere  also  in  whatever  becomes  incorpo- 
raf«d  with  them ;  so  that  a  hond  is  eatabliahed  betweeri  thoae 
who  eat  of  the  saihe  food,  As  fiimiahing  one  out  of  many 
inatancos,  I  niay  nanie  the  Padam,  who  "  hold  inviolate  any 
eiipageinent  cementcd  hy  an  interchange  of  meat  aa  food," 
Believing  that  the  ghoats  of  the  dead,  retaining  their  appe- 
tif es,  feexi  either  on  the  material  food  offered  or  on  the  spirit 
of  it,  thia  conception  is  extended  to  them.  Hence  arise,  in  , 
varioHspartsof  the  World,  feastaatwhic-b  livingand  deadareJ 
Buppose<l  to  join ;  and  thus  to  renew  the  relation  of  stibordi- J 
nation  on  the  one  side  and  friendlineaa  on  the  other.  AniJ' 
this  eating  with  the  gboat  or  the  god,  which  by  the  Mesican' 
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was  transformed  into^eating  tlie  god  "  (symbolized  bya  cake 
made  iip  with  the  blood  of  a  victim),  was  associated  with  a 
bond  of  Service  to  the  god  f  or  a  specified  period.  Brief- 

\j  stringing  together  minor  likcnesses,  we  niay  note  that  the 
Christian  Crusades  to  get  possession  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
had  their  prototype  in  the  sacred  war  of  the  Greeks  to  ob- 
tain  access  to  Delphi;  that  as,  araong  Christians,  part  of 
the  worship  consists  in  reciting  the  doings  of  the  Hebrew 
god,  prophets,  and  kings,  so  worship  among  the  Greeks  con- 
sisted  partly  in  reciting  the  great  deeds  of  the  Homeric  gods 
and  heroes;  that  Greek  temples  were  made  rieh  by  precious 
gifts  from  kings  and  wealthy  men  to  obtain  divine  favour 
or  forgiveness,  as  Christian  cathedrals  have  been;  that  St. 
Peter's  at  Ronie  was  built  by  funds  raised  from  various 
catholic  countries,  as  the  temple  of  Delphi  was  rebuilt  by 
contributions  from  various  Grecian  states;  that  the  doc- 
trine  of  special  providences,  general  over  the  world,  was  as 
dominant  among  the  Greeks  as  it  has  been  among  Christians, 
so  that,  in  the  words  of  Grote,  "  the  lives  of  the  Saint-s  bring 
US  even  back  to  the  simple  and  ever-operative  theology  of 
the  Homeric  age;  "  and  lastly  that  various  religions,  alike 
in  the  new  and  old  worlds,  sliow  us,  in  common  with  Chris- 
tianity,  baptism,  confession,  canonization,  celibacy,  the  say- 
ing  of  grace,  and  other  minor  observances. 

§  580.  What  are  we  to  conclude  from  all  this  evidence? 
What  must  we  think  of  tliis  unity  of  character  exhibited 
by  religions  at  large?  And  then,  more  especially,  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  family  likeness  existing  between  the  creed 
of  Christendom  and  other  creeds?    Observe  the  facts. 

Alike  in  those  minds  among  the  civilized  which,  by  de- 
fective  senses,  have  been  cut  off  from  Instruction,  and  in  the 
minds  of  various  primitive  peoples,  religions  conceptions  do 
not  exist.  AVTierever  the  rudiments  of  them  exist,  thev  are 
of  the  dead.  The  ghost-theory,  with  resulting  propitiation 
have,  as  their  form,  a  belief  in,  and  sacrifices  to,  the  doubles 
of  ordinary  ghof  ts,  habitually  survives  along  with  belief  in, 
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and  propitiation  of,  supemahiral  beinga  of  more  powerfui 
kinds;  known  at  firet  by  the  saine  generic  name  as  ordinary 
ghosta,  and  differentiating  by  stnall  steps.  And  tire  worsliips 
of  the  9up[x>sed  siipeniatiiral  beings,  up  even  to  th?  highest, 
are  the  säme  in  natiire,  and  differ  oiily  in  their  degrees  of 
elflboration.  What  de  these  correapoudenccs  imply!  Do 
they  not  iraply  that  in  common  with  other  phenomena  dia- 
piayed  by  human  beinga  as  soeially  aggregated,  religiona 
have  a  natural  genesis? 

Are  we  to  make  an  exception  of  the  religion  current 
among  ourseivea?  If  we  say  that  its  likenesaes  to  the  rest 
hide  a  tranacendant  uniikeness,  aeveral  impHcationa  muat  be 
recognized.  One  ia  that  the  Cause  to  which  we  can  put  no 
limits  in  Space  or  Time,  and  of  which  our  entire  Solar 
System  ia  a  relatively  infinitesimal  produet,  took  the  disguise 
of  a  man  £or  the  purpose  of  eovenanting  with  a  sliepherd- 
chief  in  Syria.  Another  ia  that  tliia  Energy,  unceasingly 
manifested  everywhere,  tliroughout  paat,  preaent,  and  fu- 
ture,  ascribcd  to  liimaelf  under  thia  human  form,  not  only 
the  limited  knowledge  and  limited  powers  whicli  varioua 
paaaagea  ahow  Johveh  to  liave  had,  but  alao  moral  attributea 
which  we  should  now  think  diacreditable  to  a  human  being. 
And  a  third  ia  that  we  must  svippose  an  intention  cvcn  more 
repiignant  to  our  moral  sense.  For  if  theae  numeroua  paral- 
lelisma  between  the  Christian  rclipion  and  other  religions, 
do  not  prove  likeness  of  oripin  and  development,  then  the 
implication  ia  that  a  complete  Simulation  of  the  natural 
by  the  aiipematural  has  heen  deliberately  deviaed  to  de- 
ceive  tliose  who  examine  eritically  what  they  are  laught. 
Appearancea  liave  been  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  mis- 
leading  aineere  inquirers,  that  they  may  be  etemally  damned 
for  seeking  the  tmth, 

On  thoae  who  aecept  thia  laat  alternativp,  no  reaaoninga 
will  have  any  effeot.  Here  we  finally  \k\v'  •  .'npany  with 
them  by  accepting  thefirst;  andjaccriiiiiiL:  ir.  -hall  find  that 
Ecclcsiastioal  Institutions  are  at  once  rcndoirr!  intelligible 
in  their  rise  and  progreas. 


CHAPTER  II 


MEDIOINE-MEX   AND   PRIESTB. 


§  589.  A  8ATI8FACTORY  distinctioii  between  priests  and 
medicine-men  is  diflBcult  to  find.  Both  are  concemed  with 
supematural  agents,  which  in  their original  forms  are  gliosts; 
and  their  ways  of  dealing  with  these  supematural  agents 
are  so  variously  mingled,  that  at  the  outset  no  elear  Classifi- 
cation can  be  made. 

Among  the  Patagonians  the  same  men  officiate  in  the 
"  three-f  old  capacity  of  priests,  magicians,  and  doctors;^' 
and  among  the  North  American  Indians  the  functions  of 
"  sorcerer,  prophet,  physician,  exorciser,  priest,  and  rain- 
doctor,^'  are  united.  The  Pe-i-men  of  Guiana  "  act  as  con- 
jurors,  soothsayers,  physicians,  judges,  and  priests."  So, 
too,  Ellis  says  that  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  doctors  are 
generally  priests  alid  sorcerers.  In  other  cases  we  find  Sep- 
aration beginning;  as  witness  the  New  Zealanders,  who,  in 
addition  to  priests,  had  at  least  one  in  each  tribe  who  was  a 
reputed  sorcerer.  And  with  advancing  social  Organization 
there  habitually  comes  a  permanent  Separation. 

In  point  of  time  the  medicine-men  take  precedence. 
Describers  of  the  degraded  Fuegians,  speak  only  of  wizards; 
and  even  of  the  relatively-advanced  Mapuches  on  the  adja- 
cent  continent,  we  read  that  they  have  no  priests,  though 
they  have  diviners  and  magicians.  In  Australian  tribes  the 
only  men  concemed  with  the  supematural  are  the  boyala- 
men  or  doctors;  and  the  like  is  alleged  by  Bonwick  of  the 
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Tasmaniana.  Moreover,  in  many  other  instances,  those  who 
are  called  priests  auiong  uneivilized  peoples,  do  little  eise 
tlian  praetise  sorcery  iindor  one  or  otlier  form.  The  paje 
or  priest  of  tbe  iliindurucüs  "  fixes  upoc  the  time  most  pro- 
pitious  for  attacking  the  enemy;  exorcisea  evil  spirits,  and 
profeases  to  eure  the  aick ;  "  and  the  like  13  the  caae  with  the 
Uaupes.  In  varioua  tribes  of  North  America,  aa  the  Clal- 
lums,  Chippewayans,  Crees,  the  priesta'  actionB  are  simply 
thoee  of  a  eonjtiror, 

How  ahall  we  understand  thia  confusion  of  the  two  func- 
tions,  and  the  early  predominance  of  that  necromantic  func- 
tion  which  eventually  becomes  so  subordinate? 

§  580.  If  we  remember  that  in  primitive  thooght  the 
other  World  repeats  thia  world,  to  the  extent  that  ite  ghostly 
inhabitants  lead  similar  Hves,  stand  in  like  social  relations, 
and  are  moved  by  the  same  paasions;  we  ehall  see  that  the 
varions  ways  of  dealing  with  ghoste,  adopted  by  medicine- 
men  and  priesta,  are  analogons  to  the  various  ways  men 
adopt  of  denling  with  one  anotlier;  and  that  in  both  caeeB 
the  ways  change  according  to  circumstancee. 

See  how  eaeh  member  of  a  aavage  trihe  stände  towards 
other  aavages.  There  are  first  the  members  of  adjacent 
tribes,  chronically  hoatilc,  and  ever  on  the  watch  to  injnre 
^  him  and  his  fellows,  Ämong  those  of  his  own  tribe  there 
are  parenta  and  near  relativea  from  whom,  in  most  c^ses, 
he  looks  for  benefit  and  aid ;  and  towards  whom  his  coijdnet 
is  in  the  main  amicabie,  though  occasionally  antagomstic. 
Of  the  rest,  there  are  some  inferior  (o  himself  over  whora  he 
habitually  dominecrs;  there  are  others  proved  by  experienee 
to  be  strenger  and  more  <:'unning,  of  whom  he  habitually 
Stands  in  fear,  and  to  whom  hia  hehaviour  is  propitiatoryj-' 
and  there  are  many  whose  inferiority  or  superiority  is  so  farf 
undecided,  that  he  deala  with  them  now  in  one  way  and  noJ 
in  another  as  the  occasion  prompts — changing  from  biillyirf 
to  Submission  or  from  Submission  to  bullying,  as  h^  finde  #' 
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or  other  answer.    Thus  to  the  living  around  him,  he  vari- 

ously  adapts  his  actions — now  tx)  conciliate,  now  to  oppose, 

now  to  injure,  according  as  his  ends  seem  best  subserved. 

Men's  ghosts  being  at  first  conceived  as  in  all  things  like 

their  Originals,  it  results  that  the  assemblage  of  them  to 

which  dead  members  of  the  tribe  and  of  adjacent  tribes  give 

rise,  is  habitually  thought  of  by  each  person  as  standing  to 

him  in  relations  like  those  in  which  living  friends  and  ene- 

mies  stand  to  him.    How  literally  this  is  so,  is  well  shown 

by  a  passage  from  Bishop  Callaway's  account  of  the  Zulus, 

in  which  an  interlocutor  describes  his  relations  with  the 

spirit  of  his  brother. 

''Toa  come  to  me,  Coming  for  the  purpose  of  killing  me.  It  is 
clear  that  you  were  a  bad  fellow  when  you  were  a  man:  are  you  still  a 
bad  fellow  under  the  ground? " 

Ghosts  and  ghost-derived  gods  being  thus  thought  of  as 
repeating  the  traits  and  modes  of  behaviour  of  living  men, 
it  naturally  happens  that  the  modes  of  treating  them  are 
similarly  adjusted — there  are  like  efforts,  now  to  please,  now 
to  deceive,  now  to  coerce.  Stewart  teils  us  of  the  Nagas  that 
they  cheat  one  of  their  gods  who  is  blind,  by  pretending  that 
a  small  sacrifice  is  a  large  one.  Among  the  Bouriats,  the  evil 
spirit  to  whom  an  illness  is  ascribed,  is  deluded  by  an  effigy 
— ^is  supposed  "  to  mistake  the  effigy  for  the  sick  person," 
and  when  the  effigy  is  destroyed  thinks  he  has  succeeded. 
In  Kibokwe,  Cameron  saw  a  "  sham  devil,"  whose  "  func- 
tions  were  to  frighten  away  the  devils  who  haunted  the 
woods."  Believing  in  spirits  everywhere  around,  the  Kam- 
tsehatkans  "  adored  them  when  their  wishes  were  fulfilled, 
and  insulted  them  when  their  affairs  went  amiss."  The  in- 
cantations  over  a  sick  New  Zealander  were  made  ^^  with  the 
expectation  of  either  propitiating  the  angry  deity,  or  of  driv- 
ing  him  away:  "  to  which  latter  end  threats  to  "  kill  and  eat 
him,"  or  to  bum  him,  were  employed.  The  Wäralis,  who 
worship  Wäghiä,  on  being  asked — "  Do  you  ever  scold 
WäghiaJ  "  replied — "  To  be  sure,  we  do.  Wo  say,  You  fel- 
104 
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low,  we  have  given  you  a  chicken,  a  goat,  and  yet  you  etirke 
üb!  What  more  do  you  want? "  And  then  to  cases  like 
theae,  in  which  tlie  conduct  towards  certain  ghoste  and  ghost- 
derived  gods,  is  wholly  or  partially  antagonietic,  have  to  be 
added  the  cases,  occiirring  abundantly  everj'where,  in  which 
thoee  gboBts  who  are  snpposcd  to  stand  in  amicable  relations 
with  the  Hving,  are  propitiated  by  gifta,  by  praises,  and  by 
expreasionB  of  Subordination,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
their  good  offices — ghosts  wbo  roeeive  extra  propitiations 
when  they  are  supposed  to  be  angiy,  and  therefore  likely  to 
inflict  evib. 

Thu8,  then,  arises  a  general  contraat  between  the  actions 
and  charactere  of  men  who  deal  antagonistically  with  super- 
natural  beings  and  men  who  deal  syinpathetically.  Hence 
the  difference  between  niedicine-men  and  priests;  and  bence, 
too,  the  early  predominance  of  raediciue-men. 

§  591.  For  in  primitive  societies  relations  of  enraity,  both 
outaide  the  tribe  and  insicie  the  tribe,  are  more  general  and 
marked  than  relations  of  amity;  and  therefore  the  doiibles 
of  the  dead  are  more  frequently  thought  of  as  foes  than  as 
friends. 

As  already  shown  at  length  in  §§  118,  119,  one  of  the 
first  eorollarips  drawn  from  the  ghost-theory  is,  (hat  ghosts 
are  the  cauaes  of  diaast^rs.  Numerous  doubles  of  the  doad 
supposed  to  haunt  the  neigbbourhood,  are  thoae  of  eucmies 
to  the  tribe.  Of  the  rest,  the  lai^er  number  are  those  with 
whom  there  have  boen  rolations  of  antagonism  or  jealousy. 
The  ghosts  of  fricnda,  too,  and  even  of  relatives,  are  «pt  to 
take  offcnoe  and  to  revciige  themselvea.  Ilence,  accidenta, 
misfortunes,  diseases,  dcatha,  perpetiially  suggest  the  agency 
of  malevolent  spirits  and  the  nceil  for  combating  them./ 
Modea  of  driving  them  away  are  dcviaed ;  and  the  man  w^ 
gains  repute  for  success  in  using  sueh  modea  beeomes  au  i/ 
portant  personage.  Led  by  the  primitive  conception  I 
ghosts  as  like  their  onginals  in  their  sensations,  emotiof 
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and  ideas,  he  triea  to  frighten  them  by  threats,  by  grimaces, 
by  horrible  noises^  or  to  disgiist  them  by  stenches  and  by 
things  to  which  they  are  averse;  or,  in  cases  of  disease,  to 
make  the  body  a  disagreeable  habitat  by  subjeeting  it  to 
intolerable  heat  or  violent  ill-usage.  And  the  raedicine- 
man,  deluding  himself  as  well  as  others  into  the  belief  that 
spirits  have  been  expelled  by  hiin,  comes  to  be  thought  of 
as  having  the  ability  to  coerce  them,  and  so  to  get  supematu- 
ral  aid:  as  instance  a  page  of  the  Uaupes,  who  is  "  believed 
to  have  power  to  kill  enemiee,  to  bring  or  send  away  rain, 
to  destroy  dogs  or  game,  to  make  the»  fish  leave  a  river,  and 
to  afflict  with  varioiis  diseases." 

The  eariy  predominance  of  the  raedicine-man  as  distin- 
guished  from  the  priest,  has  a  further  cause.  At  first  the 
only  ghosts  regarded  as  friendly  are  those  of  relatives,  and 
more  especially  of  parents.  The  result  is  that  propitiatory 
acts,  mostly  periFormed  by  descendants,  are  relatively  pri- 
vate. But  the  functions  of  the  medicine-man  are  not  thus 
limited  in  area.  As  a  driver  away  of  malicioiis  ghosts,  he  is 
called  upon  now  by  this  family  and  now  by  that;  and  so 
comes  to  be  a  public  agent,  having  duties  co-extensive  with 
the  tribe.  Such  priestly  character  as  he  occasionally  ac- 
quires  by  the  use  of  propitiatory  measures,  qualifies-bnt  little 
bis  original  character.    He  remains  essentially  an  exorcist. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  medicine-man  proper,  has 

some  capacity  for  higher  development  as  a  social  factor, 

thoiigh  he  cannot  in  this  respect  compare  with  the  priest 

Already  in  §  474,  instances  have  been  given  showing  that 

repute  as  a  sorcerer  sometimes  conduces  to  the  attainment 

and  maintenance  of  political  power;  and  here  is  another. 

**The  King  of  Chreat  Casmn  [Gambea]  call'd  Magro  .  .  .  was  well 
skiird  in  Neeromantiek  ArU.  .  .  .  One  time  to  shew  bis  Art,  he 
canBed  a  strong  Wind  to  blow.  .  .  .  Another  time  desiring  to  be 
resolved  of  some  questioned  particiliar,  after  bis  Charms  a  smoke  and 
flame  arose  out  of  tbe  Earth,  by  which  he  gathered  the  answer  to  big 
demand." 
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We  also  sawin  §  198  that  the  medicine-m&n,  regarded  with 
fear,  occaBionall;  becoraea  a  god. 

§  593.  In  siibseqiient  stages  when  social  ranka,  from  head 
ruier  downwards,  have  been  formed,  and  when  there  haa 
evolved  a  mythology  having  gradations  of  supematural 
beings — when,  simultaneoualj,  there  have  grown  up  priest- 
hoods  miniatering  to  those  aiiperior  Bupernatural  beings  wlio 
cannot  be  coerced  but  must  bo  propitiated ;  a  secondary  con- 
fusion  arises  between  the  funetions  of  niedicine-men  ^nd 
prieste.  Malevolent  spirita,  instead  of  l)eing  expelled  di- 
rectly by  the  sorcerer'a  own  power,  are  expelled  by  the  aid 
'  of  aome  aiiperior  apirit.  The  prieat  comea  to  play  the  part 
of  an  exorciat  by  calling  on  the  anpernatural  being  with 
whom  he  maintaina  friendly  reiations,  to  drive  out  some 
inferior  anpematural  being  who  ia  doing  misch ief. 

This  partial  Usurpation  by  the  prieat  of  the  medicine- 
man's  funetions,  we  trace  alike  in  the  earlieat  civilizationg 
and  in  existing  eiviüzatious.  At  the  one  extreme  we  have 
the  fact  that  the  Egyptiana  "  believed  ...  in  the  incessant 
intervention  of  the  gods;  and  their  magical  literature  is 
based  on  the  notion  of  frightening  one  god  hy  the  terrora  of 
a  more  powerfiil  divinity;  "  and  at  the  other  extreme  we 
have  the  fact  that  in  old  editions  of  oiir  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  nnclean  spirita  are  commanded  to  depart  "  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoat." 

There  may  be  addcd  the  evidence  which  early  records 
yield,  that  the  auperior  supernatural  beings  invoked  to  expel 
inferior  supematnral  beings,  bad  been  themselves  at  one 
time  medicine-men.  Summarizing  a  tablet  which  he  trana-/ 
lates,  Smith  says — 

"Itiflsupposed  tn  it  tbat  amaDwaanndcracunte,  and  Merodach,  / 
of  the  gods,  seeing  him,  vent  to  the  gnA  Hea  bis  fnther  and  enqul 
how  to  eure  him.  Hea,  the  ffod  of  Wisdnm,  in  anawer  related  i 
ceremonies  and  incnntations.  for  effecting  his  recovery,  and  thef' 
recorded  in  the  tablet  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  faithful  in  after  tim' 
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§  593.  Thus,  after  recognizing  the  fact  that.in  primitive 
belief  the  doubles  of  the  dekd,  like  their  originale  in  all 
thingSy  admit  of  being  similarly  dealt  with,  and  may  there- 
fore  be  induced  to  yield  benefits  or  desist  from  inflicting 
evils,  by  bribing  them,  praising  them,  asking  their  f orgive- 
ness,  or  by  deceiving  and  cajoling  them,  or  by  threatening, 
frightening,  or  coercing  them;  we  see  that  the  modes  of 
dealing  with  ghosts,  broadly  contrasted  as  antagonistic  and 
sympathetic,  initiate  the  distinction  between  medicine-man 
and  priest. 

It  is  needless  here  to  f  oUow  out  the  relatively  uniraportant 
social  developments  which  originate  from  the  medicine-man. 
Noting,  as  we  have  done,  that  he  occasionally  grows  politi- 
cally  powerful,  and  sometimes  becomes  the  object  of  a  cult 
^f  ter  his  death,  it  will  suffice  if  we  note  f  urther,  that  during 
civilization  he  has  varieties  of  decreaaingly-conspicuous  de- 
scendantSy  who,  under  one  or  other  name,  using  one  or  other 
method,  are  supposed  to  have  supematiiral  power  or  knowl- 
edge.  Scattered  samples  of  them  still  survive  under  the 
forms  of  wise  women  and  the  like,  in  our  rural  districts. 

But  the  other  class  of  those  who  are  concemed  with  the 
supematural,  becoming,  as  it  does,  conspicuous  and  power- 
ful, and  acquiring  as  society  develops  an  Organization  of ten 
very  elaborate,  and  a  dominance  sometimes  supreme,  must 
be  dealt  with  at  length. 


^ 


CHAPTER  m. 

PBTESTLY   RUTIES    OF   DESCENDANTB. 

§  594.  As  we  have  before  secn  (§  87),  it  ia  in  some  cases 
tlie  ciistom  to  dosfroy  corpacs  for  tlic  piirpose  of  prevcnting 
restirrection  of  tlicm  and  coii8e(]iieiit  ajinovarn-e  liy  them; 
aiid  in  other  caaos  wliore  no  siieh  measure  of  protection  is 
taken,  tlie  «lea<1  are,  witlioiit  dim^rimination  betwcen  relatives 
and  others,  dreaded  as  caiisera  of  miafortiines  and  diseases. 
Ilhistrations  of  this  bclief  as  existinj;  among  varions  savages 
were  givcn  in  Part  I,  Cliaps.  XVI,  XVII.  Here  ia  another 
from  New  Britain. 

The  MatdkaDHputa  nativea  "  bur^  their  dend  undetneHth  the  hut 
which  was  latcl;  inhabited  by  the  ducen^d,  after  which  the  relatives 
go  for  a  loDg  CHDOC  joumey,  stajing  awa;  Bome  mooths  .  .  .  the; 
B^y  .  .  .  the  epirit  of  the  di-parted  utaye  in  hia  late  rcnidencc  forKome 
tlme  stter  bis  dcath,  and  eventuallj  flnding  no  one  to  tonncnt  goes 
away  for  good;  the  surviving  relatives  tlien  return  and  remain  there 
SB  fonnerly." 

Even  wbere  ghoata  are  regarded  as  genorally  looking  on 
tbcir  descendants  witli  goodwil],  they  are  apt  to  take  offence 
and  to  neoii  propitiation.    "We  read  of  the  Santals  tliat  from 
tlie  ailent  gloora  of  tlie  adjacont  grove — ■ 
"the  bjegone  generations  watch  their  children  and  cbildren's  chitdreo 
playing  their  several  parts  in  life,  not  altogether  with  an  unfrJendly    , 
eye.     Neverthelcns   the  frhostly  inhabitants  of  the  grove   are  shsrpi/ 
critic».  and  dcal  out  crooked  limbs,  cramps  nnd  Icprosy,  unleBS  duljj 
appeased." 

Biit  while  recognizing  tlie  faet  that  ghoats  in  general  air 
uaually  held  to  be  more  or  less  maÜcioiis,  we  find,  aa  misr 
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be  expected,  that  the  smallest  amount  of  enmitj  and  the 
greatest  amount  of  amity  are  supposed  to  be  feit  by  the 
ghosts  of  relatives.  Indeed  by  some  races  such  ghosts  are 
considered  purely  beneficent;  as  by  the  Karena,  who  think 
their  meritorious  ancestors  "  exercise  a  general  watch  care 
over  their  children  on  earth." 

Thoughamongvarious  peoples  there  is  propitiationehiefly 
of  bad  spirits,  while  good  spirits  are  ignored  as  not  likely  to 
do  mischief ;  yet  wherever  ancestor-worship  preserves  its 
original  lineaments,  we  find  the  chief  attention  paid  to  the 
spirits  of  kindred.  Prompted  as  offerings  on  graves  origi- 
nally  are  by  affection  for  the  deceased,  and  called  forth  as 
praises  are  by  actual  regrets  for  his  or  her  departure,  it  nat- 
urally  happens  that  these  propitiations  are  made  more  by 
relatives  than  by  others. 

§  596.  Hence  then  the  truth,  everywhere  illustrated,  that 

those  who  perform  the  offices  of  the  primitive  cult  are,  at 

the  outset,  children  or  other  members  of  the  f amily.  Hence 

then  the  fact  that  in  Samoa — 

**  PrayerB  at  the  grave  öf  a  parent  or  brother  or  ehiefwere  common. 
Some,  for  example,  would  pray  for  health  in  sickness  and  might  or 
might  not  recover.** 

Hence  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Banks'  Island,  setting  out 

on  a  voyage,  would  say — 

"  'ünclel  Father!  plenty  of  pigs  for  you,  plenty  of  money,  kava  for 
your  drinking,  twenty  bags  of  food  for  your  eating  in  the  canoe.  I 
pray  you  look  upon  me;  let  me  go  aafe  on  the  sea.* " 

And  hence  once  more  the  fact  that  among  the  Blantyre 
negroes — 

"  If  they  pray  for  a  succesaful  hunting  ezpedition  and  retum  laden 
with  venison  or  ivory,  they  know  that  it  is  their  old  relative  that  has 
done  it,  and  they  give  him  a  thank-offering.  If  the  hunting  party  get 
nothing,  they  may  say  *the  spirit  has  been  sulky  with  us,'  .  .  .  and 
ilefuse  the  thank-offering." 

TTnquestionably  these  cases,  re-inforcing  many  before 
given,  show  us  the  beginningg  gf  a  family-religion.    Along 
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vriÜi  that  fear  of  a  aupematural  being  which  fonna  the  cen- 
tral element  of  every  religion,  we  eee  eacriäce  and  prayer, 
gratitude  and  bope,  ae  well  as  the  espectation  of  getüng 
benefits  proportionate  to  propitiaüonB. 

§  596.  An  interpretation  ifl  thus  fumiebed  of  the  fact 
that  in  undeveloped  societies  the  prieatly  function  is  gener-  - 
ally  diffused. 

We  find  this  to  be  the  case  at  present  among  the  un- 
«ivilized;  as  in  New  Caledonia,  where  "almoat  every  family 
bas  its  priest;  "  aa  in  Madagascar,  where  other  worsbipa 
have  ariaen  "  long  subsequently  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
worship  of  bousehold  goda;  "  and  aa  among  tbe  aborigines 
of  India,  who,  though  they  propitiate  ancestors,  have  not 
"  in  general,  a  regulär  and  established  priesthood."  So,  too, 
was  it  witb  the  people  wjio  made  tbe  first  advanees  in  eivil- 
ization — the  Egyptiang.;|  Each  family  maintained  the  sacri- 
ficea  to  its  own  dead;  and  tli£  greater  deities  had  a  aemi- 
private  worship,  earried  on  by  actual  or  nominal  deacend- 
ants.  The  like  held  of  the  Greeka  and  Romana,  who  joined 
sacrificea  made  to  their  public  gode,  chiefly  by  priests,  witb 
sacrifices  made  by  private  persona  to  their  housebold  goda 
who  were  dead  relatives.  And  it  la  the  same  at  the  present 
time  in  China,  where  priesthooda  devoted  to  wider  wor^ 
ships,  have  not  snpplanted  the  primitive  worship  of  de- 
parted  progenitora  by  their  offapring. 

Having  thua  obaerved  that  in  tbe  earliest  atage,  propitia- 
tion  of  the  double  of  a  dead  man  by  ofFerings,  praises,  etc., 
ia  earried  on  by  siirviving  relativea,  we  have  now  to  observe 
that  this  family-ciilt  acquirea  a  more  definite  form  by  the 
devolution  of  its  f  unctions  on  one  member  of  the  family.        / 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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§  597.  Thouoh  in  the  earliest  stages  sacrifices  to  the  ghost 
of  the  dead  man  are  made  by  descendants  in  general,  yet  in 
confonnity  with  the  law  of  the  instability  of  the  homogene- 
0U8,  an  inequality  soon  arises:  the  propitiatory  function 
falls  into  the  handa  of  one  member  of  the  group.  Of  the 
Samoans  we  read  that  "  the  father  of  the  family  was  the 
high'prie«ty  The  like  was  true  of  the  Tahitians:  "  in  the 
family  .  .  .  the  father  was  the  priest."  Of  Madagascar, 
Drury  says — "  Every  man  here  .  .  .  is  a  Priest  f  or  him- 
self  and  Family."  Similarly  in  Asia.  Among  the  Ostyaks 
"  the  father  of  a  family  was  the  sole  priest,  magician,  and 
god  maker;  "  and  among  the  Gonds  religious  rites  are  "  for 
the  most  part  performed  by  some  aged  relative."  With 
higher  races  it  is,  or  has  been,  the  same.  By  existing  Hin- 
doos  the  daily  offering  to  ancestors  is  made  by  the  head  of 
the  family.  While  "  every  good  Chinaman  regiilarly,  every 
day,  bums  incense  bef ore  the  tablet  to  his  f ather's  memory," 
on  important  occasions  the  rites  are  performed  by  the  head 
of  the  brotherhood.  That  f  amily-headship  brought  the  like 
duties  in  respect  of  manes-worship  among  Greeks  and 
Romans,  needs  no  showing.  Speaking  of  primitive  Sa- 
bseans,  Palgrave  says — "  presidence  in  worship  was,  it 
seems,  the  privilege  merely  of  greater  age  or  of  family  head- 
ship;  "  and  even  among  the  Jews,  to  whom  propitiation  of 
the  dead  had  been  forbidden,  there  long  survived  the  usage 
which  had  resulted  from  it.  Knenen  remarks  that  though, 
Bp  to  David's  time,  "  the  competence  of  every  Israelite  to 
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offer  sacrifice  was  not  doubted,"  yet  "  it  was  the  kings  and 
the  heads  of  tlie  tribes  and  families  especially  who  made  use 
o£  thia  privilege," 

In  tlie  course  of  evolution  under  all  its  forma,  differentia- 
tiona  tend  ever  to  beconie  more  definite  and  fixed;  and  the 
differeiitiation  above  indicated  is  no  exueption.  Eventuallj 
the  usage  so  hardena,  that  the  perforraance  of  sacrificial  rites 
to  ancestors  is  reatricted  to  particular  ileacendants.  Speaking 
of  the  ancicnt  Aryana,  Sir  Henry  Maine  aays— "  not  only 
must  the  ancestor  worshipi>ed  be  a  male  ancestor,  but  the 
worshipperraust  be  themalc  child  orother  maledescendant." 

§  598.  Ilence  certain  seqiiences  whicli  we  miist  note  be- 
fore  we  can  rightly  understand  the  insCitutions  which  even- 
tually  betjome  eatabliahed.  In  ancient  Egypt  "  it  was  most 
important  tliat  a  man  should  have  a  son  established  in  hia 
seat  after  him  who  should  perform  the  due  rites  [of  sacri- 
fice to  his  ka,  or  double]  and  aee  that  they  were  performed 
by  others."  Still  more  strongly  was  the  need  feit  by  the 
ancient  Aryans.  Saya  Duncker,  "  according  to  the  law  [of 
the  Brahmans]  every  man  onght  to  marry;  he  must  have  a 
son  who  may  one  day  pour  for  him  the  libationsfor  the 
dead."     And  we  furth^r  read  coneeming  them: — 

"But  the  Chief  reaiOQ  (for  allowing  poljgam;]  wa«  that  «  Bon  must 
necesssrily  be  bom  to  the  father  to  offer  libations  for  the  deod  to  him. 
Tf  the  le^timaf«  wife  wm  bRiren,  or  brought  forth  daughters  only, 
the  defect  muet  be  remcdied  b;  a  sccond  wife.  Even  now  Bindoo 
wlves,  in  &  Bimilnr  cose,  sre  urgent  with  thcir  husbands  to  associate  a 
second  vife  with  them,  in  Order  that  they  may  not  die  without  male 
Issue.  How  strong  the  necessity  was  feit  in  ancient  timea  U  shown 
by  an  indication  of  the  Bigveda,  where  the  cbildlese  widow  eummona 
her  brother-in-law  to  her  bed,  and  by  the  narrative  in  the  Epos  of  the 
widowB  of  the  king  who  died  without  a  son,  for  whom  children  are 
raised  up  by  a  relation,  and  these  children  pasB  for  the  iRSue  of  the  , 
dead  king  (p.  85,  101).  The  law  shows  that  auch  a  custom  did  exiaV^ 
(uid  is  not  a  poetic  inventlon.  It  permits  s  son  to  be  begotten  by  thl 
brother  of  the  husband,  or  the  nearcst  of  kin  nfter  him;  in  nny  caa 
by  B  man  of  the  same  race  (ffoträ),  even  in  the  life-time  of  the  busbadr 


with  bis  consent." 
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Among  the  Jews,  too,  though  interdicted  by  their  law  f rom 

making  material  sacrifices  to  the  dead,  there  survived  the 

need  f or  a  son  to  utter  the  sacrificial  prayer. 

"Part  of  this  extreme  desire  for  sons  is  rooted  in  the  fact  that  men 
alone  can  really  pray,  that  men  only  can  repeat  the  Kaddish,  a  prayer 
that  has  become  ahnost  a  comer-stone  of  Hebraism,  for  there  is  deemed 
inherent  in  it  a  marvellous  power.  It  is  held  that  this  prayer  spoken 
by  children  over  their  parents^  graves  releases  their  souls  from  purga- 
tory,  that  it  is  abie  to  penetrate  graves,  and  teil  the  dead  parents  that 
their  children  remember  them." 

So  is  it  too  in  China,  where  a  chief  anxiety  during  life  is 
to  make  provision  for  proper  sacrifices  af ter  death.  Failure 
of  a  first  wif e  to  bear  a  male  child  who  may  perform  them,  is 
considered  a  legitimate  reason  for  takiiig  a  second  wife;  and 
in  the  Corea,  where  the  funeral  ceremonies  are  so  elaborate 
that  the  moumers  have  cues  to  weep  or  cease  weeping,  we 
are  shown  the  quasi-priestly  f  unction  of  the  son,  and  also  get 
an  indication  of  the  descent  of  this  function.  After  a  death 
"  a  man  must  be  at  once  appointed  Shangjoo^  or  male  Chief 
Moumer.  The  eldest  son,  if  living,  or,  f ailing  him,  his  son 
rather  than  his  brother,  is  the  proper  Shangjoo.  .  .  .  When 
these  friends  arrive,  they  mourn  altogether,  with  the  Shang- 
joo at  their  head."  And  among  the  Shangjoo's  duties  is 
that  of  putting  food  into  the  deceased's  month:  perform- 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  the  reverential  obeisance — baring  his 
left  Shoulder. 

§  599.  The  primitive  and  long-surviving  belief  in  a  sec- 
ond life  repeating  the  first  in  its  needs — a  belief  which,  as 
we  see,  prompted  snrpriging  usages  for  procnring  an  actual 
or  nominal  son  who  shoiild  minister  to  these  needs — prompt- 
ed, in  other  cases,  a  iisage  which,  though  infrequent  among 
ourselves,  has  been  and  still  is  frequent  in  societies  less  di- 
vergent from  early  types:  so  frequent  as  to  cause  surprise 
until  we  understand  its  origin.  Says  Satow — "  The  prac- 
tice  of  adoption,  which  supplies  the  childless  with  heirs,  is 
common  all  over  the  East,  but  its  justification  in  Japan  is  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  the  ancestral  sacrifißßa  "    jfcift^Q>asi\Ä 
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of  Greeks  and  Bomans  ehow  üb  that  a  kindred  custom  had 
among  them  a  kindred  motive.  Thoiigh,  as  imiicated  in 
§§  319  and  452,  the  praetiee  of  adoption  had,  among  theae 
people,  aurvived  from  tlie  times  wlien  its  chief  purpose  was 
tliat  of  strengthening  the  patriarchai  group;  yet  it  is  clear 
that  the  more  special  fonn  of  adoption  which  grew  up  had 
another  purpoee.  Such  a  ceremony  as  that  of  a  mock  birth, 
whereby  a  fictitioiis  son  was  made  to  simulat«  as  nearly  as 
might  be  a  real  son,  could  not  have  had  a  political  origin, 
but  nnist  have  liad  a  domestic  origin;  and  thia  origin  was 
tlie  one  above  indieated.  As  ia  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Himter, 
Gaius  speaks  of  "  the  great  desire  of  the  ancients  to  have 
vacant  inheritanccs  filletl  up,  in  order  that  tliere  might  be 
some  one  to  perform  the  sacred  rites,  which  were  speeially 
called  for  at  the  time  of  death,"  And  sinee  the  context 
shows  tliat  this  was  the  dominant  reason  for  easy  legalization 
of  inlieritanco,  it  becomes  clear  that  it  was  not  primarily  in 
the  interest  of  the  son,  or  the  fictitioiis  son,  or  the  adopted 
Bon,  tliat  heirship  was  soon  settled ;  biit  in  the  interest  of  the 
departed  person.  Just  aa,  in  ancient  Egypt,  men  made  be- 
qwesta  and  endowed  priests  for  the  purpoae  of  carrying  on 
sacrifices  in  the  private  ahrines  erected  to  them;  so  did 
Roman  fathers  seeure  to  themselvea  dutiful  heirs,  artificial 
when  not  natural,  to  minister  to  their  gliosts  out  of  the  trans- 
mitted propertj'. 

Further  significant  evidence  is  supplied  hy  the  fact  that 
heirship  involved  sacrifice.     It  was  thua  with  the  Eastem 
Aryans.     Sir  Henry  Maine,  speaking  of  the  "  elaborate 
liturgy  and  ritual  "  for  ancestor-worship  among  tlie  Hindns, 
aays — "  In  the  eye  of  the  aneient  Hindu  eacerdotal  lawyer,y' 
the  whole  law  of  Inheritance  is  dependent  on  its  acouratd 
observance."    Or  aa  Prof.  Hunter  remarks  of  theae  people— j 
"  The  earlieat  notiona  of  auccession  to  deceased  persona  ar 
connected  with  diities  rather  tlian  with  righta,  witli  sacri^ 
rather  fhan  with  property."    And  it  waa  ao  with  the  Wl 
em  Aryans.    Sir  Henry  Maine  qnotea  the  appeal  of  a  Gg 
orator  on  behalf  of  a  litigant — "  Decide  between  us,  v^ 
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of  HS  should  have  the  succession  and  make  the  sacrifices  at 
the  tomb."  And  he  points  out  that  "  the  nuraber,  costli- 
ness,  and  importance  of  these  ceremonies  and  oblations  [to 
the  dead]  among  the  Romans,"  were  such  that  even  when 
they  came  to  be  less  regarded,  "  the  charges  for  them  were 
still  a  heavy  bürden  on  Inheritances."  Nay,  even  in  medi- 
seval  Christendom  there  survived  the  same  general  concep- 
tion  in  a  modified  form.  Personal  property  was  held  to  be 
"  primarily  a  f und  for  the  celebration  of  masses  to  deliver 
the  soul  of  the  owner  from  purgatory." 

That  these  obligations  to  the  dead  had  a  religious  eharac- 
ter,  is  shown  by  the  f act  that  where  they  have  survived 
down  to  our  own  day,  they  take  precedence  of  all  other  ob- 
ligations. In  India  "  a  man  may  be  pardoned  for  neglecting 
all  his  social  duties,  but  he  is  for  ever  cursed  if  he  fails  to 
perform  the  funeral  obsequies  of  his  parents,  and  to  present 
them  with  the  offerings  due  to  them." 

§  600.  That  we  may  the  better  comprehend  early  ideas 
of  the  claim  supposed  to  be  made  by  the  double  of  the  dead 
man  on  his  property  and  his  heir,  it  will  be  well  to  give  some 
ancient  examples  of  the  way  in  which  a  son,  or  one  who  by 
a  fiction  Stands  in  the  position  of  a  son,  speaks  of,  or  speaks 
to,  his  actual  or  nominal  father  who  has  died. 

In  Egypt,  at  Beni-hassan,  an  inscription  by  Chnumhotep 
says — "  I  made  to  flourish  the  name  of  my  father,  and  I  built 
the  chapels  for  his  Jca.  I  caused  my  statues  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  holy  dwelling,  and  distributed  to  them  their  offerings 
in  pure  gifts.  I  instituted  the  ofRciating  priest,  to  whom  I 
gave  donations  in  lands  and  peasants."  Similarly  at  Aby- 
dos,  Rameses  II  says  concerning  the  worship  of  his  father, 
Seti  I: — 

"  I  dedicated  to  thee  the  lands  of  the  South  for  the  Service  of  thy 
temple,  and  the  lands  of  the  North,  they  bring  to  thee  their  gifts  be- 
fore  thy  beautiful  countenance  ...  I  fixed  for  thee  the  number  of  the 
fields  .  .  .  great  is  their  number  according  to  their  valuation  in  acres. 
I  provided  thee  with  land-surveyors  and  husbandmen,  to  deliver  the 
oorn  for  thy  levenues." 
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Both  which  extracts  cxfaibit  tfae  Buccessor  &s  being,  in  some 
sort,  a  Steward  for  the  deceased,  adininistering  on  bis  behali. 

So  was  it  in  an  adjacent  empire.  Assyria's  "  firet  mlers 
were  called  Pateai  or  '  Viceroys '  of  Aseur;  "  and  an  in- 
scription  of  Tiglatb-Pileaer  aaya: — 

"  Ashur  (uid)  the  gre^t  goda,  the  guardUos  of  m;  kingdom,  who 
have  goveraraeot  and  laws  to  my  dominioDB,  and  ordered  an  enlarged 
frontier  ta  their  territory,  having  committed  to  (my)  band  their  valiant 
anä.  warlike  aervaats,  I  have  aubdued  the  lands  Bod  the  peopIcB  aniü 
the  streng  place»,  and  the  Rings  viho  were  hostile  t«  ABhur." 

If  now  we  rcniemlicr  that  in  Egypt  the  ia,  or  double  of 
tlie  dead  man,  was  expe«;ted  to  retum  after  a  long  period  to 
re-aniraate  bis  miimray  and  resiime  bis  original  life~if  we 
reeall,  too,  tlie  caae  of  tbe  Peniviaiis,  who,  aimilarly  pro- 
viding  elaborately  for  the  welfare  of  departcd  persona,  aimi- 
larly believod  that  tbey  woiild  eventiially  retum — if  we 
find  onrselves  thua  carried  back  to  the  primitive  notion  that 
death  is  aimply  a  long-aiispended  animation;  we  inay  sua- 
pect  the  original  conception  to  bc  tliat  when  he  revivea,  a 
man  will  reclaim  whatover  lie  originally  had;  aud  that 
therefore  whotiver  holda  bis  ])r(ipcrty,  liolds  it  siibjcet  to  liia 
prior  claim— holds  it  as  a  kind  of  tcnant  who  niay  be  dis- 
possessed  by  the  owner,  and  whose  sacred  diity  meanwhile 
b  to  administcr  it  primarily  for  the  owner'a  benefit. 

§  601.  Be  tliia  so  or  not,  however,  tbe  facta  grouped  aa 
above,  clcarly  sbow  bow,  among  tbe  progcnitors  of  the  civ- 
ilizod  peoples  of  the  Old  World,  as  well  aa  among  pcoplea 
who  still  retain  early  institiitiona,  there  arose  tlioae  arrange- 
monta  of  the  faraily-cnlt  which  oxisted,  or  still  esiat. 

Wbat  bas  happciied  whcre  descont  in  tho  fcmale  line 
obtaina,  ia  not  elear.  I  have  mct  witb  no  statemonta  show- 
ing  that  in  socictiea  cbaracterizcd  hy  fhis  iisnge,  tbe  diity  of 
niinistcring  to  tho  double  of  tbe  dead  man  devolved  on  one 
of  bis  childrcn  rather  tlian  on  others.  Bnt  the  abovc  facta 
abow  that,  wbere  tbe  aystem  of  connting  kinship  tbrongh 
males  bae  been  established,  tbe  deacent  of  the  priestly  func- 
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tion  follows  the  same  law  as  the  descent  of  property;  and 
there  are  other  facta  showing  it  more  directly. 

At  the  present  time  the  connexion  between  the  two  is  well ' 
displayed  in  China,  where  "  it  is  regarded  as  indispensable 
that  there  should  be  some  one  to  hum  incense  to  the  manes 
of  the  dead^  f rom  the  eldest  son  down  to  posterity  in  the  di- 
rect  line  of  the  eldest  son,  either  by  an  own  child  or  an 
adopted  child;  "  and  where  the  eldest  son,  who  inherits 
more  than  other  sons,  has  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  offerings. 
So,  too,  is  it  in  the  Corea,  where,  as  already  pointed  out,  the 
Shangjoo,  or  chief  mourner,  is  either  the  eldest  son  or  the 
eldest  son  of  the  eldest.  When  the  corpse  is  buried,  "  if  there 
are  graves  of  ancestors  in  that  place  already,  the  Shangjoo 
sacrifices  before  them  also,  informing  them  of  the  new  ar- 
rival." 

These  facts,  along  with  foregoing  ones,  show  that  devolu- 
tion  of  the  sacrificial  ofRce  accompanies  devolution  of  prop- 
erty,  because  the  property  has  to  bear  the  costs  of  the  sacri- 
fices. We  see  that  in  societies  characterized  by  the  patri- 
archal  form  of  Organization,  a  son,  who  alone  was  capable 
of  inheriting,  could  alone  have  due  means  of  ministering  to 
the  deceased,  and  therefore  could  alone  be  priest  Whence 
obviously  resulted  the  necessity  for  having  a  male  descend- 
ant,  as  indicated  above. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  shown  how,  under  the  patriarchal 
type  of  Society  in  its  first  stages,  the  domestic,  the  political, 
and  the  ecclesiastical,  are  undistinguished.  These  sacrifices 
made  to  the  departed  head  of  a  family-group  are  primarily 
domestic.  As  the  faraily-group  develops  into  the  Compound 
group,  the  patriarch  at  its  head  acquires  a  quasi-political 
character;  and  these  offerings  made  to  him  after  death  are 
in  the  nature  of  tribute,  while  fulfilment  of  the  commands 
he  left,  disobedience  to  which  may  bring  punishraent  when 
he  retums,  impHes  civil  Subordination.  At  the  same  time, 
in  so  f ar  as  these  actions  are  perf ormed  to  propitiate  a  being 
distinguished  as  supernatural,  those  who  perform  them  ac- 
quire  a  quasi-ecclesiastical  character. 


CHAPTER  V. 
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§  602.  In  Chapters  XIV  and  XV  of  Part  I,  we  saw  that 
according  to  the  primitive  Theory  of  Tliinga,  tliis  life  and 
this  World  stand  in  cloae  relationa  witb  the  other  life  and  the 
other  World.  Aa  implied  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  one 
of  the  maaj  resiilte  is  that  throughout  early  stages  of  social 
evolution,  the  secular  and  the  sacred  are  but  little  distin- 


Speaking  of  religion  and  politics,  Huc  reniarks  that  "  in 
the  Eastem  regiona  of  Asia  they  were  formerly  one  and  the 
samething.if  wemay  judge  fromtradition.  .  .  ,  Thename 
of  heaven  was  given  to  the  Empire,  the  sovereign  called 
himself  Coti."  How  intiraately  blended  were  conceived  to 
he  the  affairs  of  the  material  and  spiritual  worlds  by  the 
ancient  Ethiopians,  is  well  shown  in  Maapero'a  translation 
of  a  tablet  deserihing  the  choice  of  a  king  hy  them. 

"  Then  sftid  each  of  tbem  [the  Bssembled  hoet]  uoto  hia  mat« :  '  It  ia 
true  I  Bince  the  time  heaven  was,  since  the  royal  crown  was,  .  ,  .  Ra 
decreed  to  give  it  unto  his  Bon  whom  he  loves,  so  that  the  king  be  an 
iinage  of  Ra  Bman|M  the  living--  and  hns  not  Ra  put  himself  in  thia 
land,  that  tliia  land  may  be  in  peace? '     Then  said  oach  o(  them  unto 
big  mate:  'But  Ra  haa  he  not  gone  away  to  heaven,  and  ie  not  bis 
seat  empty  witb  out  a  king  .  .  .  ?'    80  thia  whole  host  mourned,    , 
saying;  '  Tbere  is  a  Lord  standing  amongat  us  witbout  our  knowing  I 
himi'"    fThe  host  eventually  agrees  to  go  to  Amen-Ra,  "wboiatbe  I 
god  of  Ku8h,"and  ask  bim  to  give  them  their  "Lord  to  vivify  "  them.  r 
Amen-Ra  selects  one  of  the  Royal  Brothers.     The  Dew  king  makea  h^ 
obeiaance  to  Amen-Ra,  "  and  smelt  the  earth  very  much,  veiy  mo^ 
saying:  '  Come  to  me,  Amen-Ra,  Lord  of  the  aeata  of  botb  worlds.'l 
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Again  of  the  ancient  Peruvians  we  read  that— 

**If  the  estates  of  the  King  were  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
cessive  cost  of  a  war,  then  those  of  the  Sun  were  made  available, 
which  the  Ynca  considered  to  be  his,  as  the  legitimate  child  and  heit 
of  the  Deity." 

If  froni  the  primitive  belief  that  the  double  of  the  dead 
man  will  presently  return  and  resume  his  lif  e,  there  results 
the  coriception  that  the  son  wlio  holds  his  property  and  min- 
isters  to  him  from  iu  proceeds  is  but  a  deputy,  then  this 
fusion  of  the  sacred  with  the  secular  is  a  corollary.  When  we 
read  of  the  New  Caledonians  that  in  Tokelau,  while  "  the 
king,  Tui  Tokelau,  is  high  priest  as  well,"  "  their  great  god 
is  calied  Tui  Tokelau,  or  king  of  Tokelau,''  we  have  a  typical 
instance  of  the  union  which  results  from  this  supposed  vice- 
gerency. 

§  603.  While  the  growth  of  the  family  into  the  Cluster  of 
families,  ending  in  the  formation  of  the  village-community, 
which  often  includes  affiliated  strangers,  involves  that  the 
Patriarch  ceases  to  have  the  three-f old  character  of  domestic, 
political,  and  ecclesiastical  head,  his  character  remains  two- 
fold:  he  habitually  retains,  as  in  the  case  just  named,  the 
functioris  of  ruler  and  priest.  This  connexion  of  offices  we 
everywhere  find  in  early  stages  of  social  evolution;  and  we 
observe  it  continuing  through  later  stages. 

In  Tanna,  "  the  chief  acts  as  high-priest,  "  and  the  like  is 
true  in  other  islands  of  the  group.  The  kings  of  Mangaia 
"  were  *  te  ara  pia  o  Kongo '  i.e.,  '  the  mouth-pieces,  or 
priests,  of  Rongo.' "  Among  the  New  Zealandcrs'  "  the 
ofiices  of  chief  and  priest  were  generally  united  and  heredi- 
tary."  "  The  king  of  Madagascar  .  .  .  is  high-priest  of 
the  realm."  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  king  "  uttered  the 
responses  of  the  oracle,  from  his  concealment  in  a  frame  of 
wicker-work."  Of  ITumphrey's  Island  we  read  that  the 
king  "  was  high  priest  as  well."  Similarly  ^vith  rüde  peo- 
ples  in  America.  "  The  Pueblo  chiefs  seom  to  be  at  the 
same  time  priests,"  says  Bancroft;  and  we  leam  the  like 

from  Ross  concerning  the  Chinooks,  and  from  ll\ite\v\^Qtw 
lOö 
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conceming  the  Bolivian  Indiaiis.  Of  varioua  semi-civilized 
peoplee,  past  and  present,  we  Iiave  similar  accounts.  The 
traditiooal  "  fouaders  of  the  Maja  civilization,  united  in 
their  persona  the  quaHtiea  of  high-priest  and  king."  In  an- 
eient  Peru,  the  Ynca  was  high-priest:  "  as  the  representa- 
tive  of  the  Sun,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  priesthood,  and 
presided  at  the  most  important  of  the  religions  festivals." 
Of  Slam,  Tliomson  writes — -"  the  King  himself  is  High 
Priest."  We  are  told  by  Crawfurd  that  the  Javanese  king 
is  "  the  first  minister  of  religion."  In  China  the  ritual  iawa 
givG  to  the  Emperor-Pontiff  "  the  exciusive  privilege  of 
worehipping  tlie  Supreme,  and  prohibit  subjeets  from  ofifer- 
ing  tlie  great  sacrifices,"  And  in  Japan,  the  Mikado  was 
"  chief  of  the  national  religion."  The  early  records 

of  Old  AVorid  pcoples  show  us  the  same  connexion,  The 
Egyptian  king,  head  of  the  priesthood,  was  everywhere  rep- 
resented  in  their  monuments  as  sacrificing  to  a  god.  The 
Assyrian  king  was  similarly  represented;  and  the  inserip- 
tiona  show  that  Tiglath  Pilcser  was  "  high-priest  of  Baby- 
lon." So,  too,  in  the  Hcbrew  records  we  read  of  David 
officiating  as  priest.  It  was  the  same  with  Aryan  peoples 
in  ancicnt  days.  Aniong  the  Qreeks,  as  deacril)ed  by- Homer, 
acts  of  public  devotion  "  are  everywhere  performed  by  the 
Chiefs  witliout  the  Intervention  of  a  priest."  The  Spartan 
kings  werepriestsof  Zeus;  and  they  received  the  perqiiiaites 
due  to  priesta.  So  "  at  Athens,  the  archon-king  .  .  .  em- 
hraeed  in  bis  fnnctiona  all  that  belonged  to  the  State-reli- 
gion.  He  was  a  real  rex  sacrorum."  And  that  the  like  was 
the  case  aniong  the  Romans,  "  we  know  from  the  fact  that 
the  '  rex  aaerificuhis  '  was  appointod  on  the  abohtion  of  the 
raonarchy  to  perfonn  such  sacrifices  aa  coiild  only  be  per- 
formed by  a  king."  Kor  did  the  Aryans  who  spread  north- 
wards  fail  to  furnish  illustrationa.  Among  the  primitive 
Scandinaviana  the  head  man  waa  "  minister  and  magistrate 
in  one:  "  in  early  daya  "  each  chief,  as  he  settled,  built  bia 
own  hof  or  temple,  and  aasumed  the  functions  of  priest 
himself." 
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« 

Tliis  connexion  long  continued  in  a  modified  form 
throughout  mediseval  Eiirope.  King  Gontran  was  "  like  a 
priest  among  priests."  Charlemagne,  too,  had  a  kind  of 
high-priestly  character:  on  solemn  occasions  he  bore  relics 
on  his  Shoulders  and  daneed  before  relics.  Nor  indeed  is 
the  connexion  entirely  broken  even  now.* 

§  604.  In  illustrating  tliis  primitive  identity  of  ruler  and 
priest,  and  in  tracing  oiit  the  long-contiiiued  connexion  be- 
tween  the  two,  I  have  been  unavoidably  led  away  from  the 
consideration  of  this  double  function  as  seen  at  the  outset. 
Fully  to  understand  the  genesis  of  the  priest  properly  so 
called,  we  miist  return  for  a  motnent  to  early  stages. 

At  first  the  priestly  actions  of  the  chief  diflFer  in  nothing 
from  the  priestly  actions  of  other  heads  of  families.  The 
heads  of  all  families  forming  the  tribe,  severally  sacrifice  to 
their  departed  ancestors;  and  the  chief  does  the  like  to  his 
departed  ancestors.  How,  then,  does  his  priestly  character 
become  more  decided  than  tlieirs? 

Elsewhere  I  suggested  that  besides  propitiating  the  ghosts 
of  dead  relatives,  the  members  of  a  primitive  Community  will 
naturally,  in  some  cases,  think  it  pnident  to  propitiate  the 
ghost  of  a  dead  chief,  regarded  as  more  powerful  than  other 
ghosts,  and  as  not  unlikely  to  do  them  mischief  if  friendly 

*  The  fact  that  most  people  on  reading  that  Melchizedek  was  priest  and 
king,  are  Struck  by  the  connexion  as  anomalous,  well  exemplifies  the  quality 
of  current  education.  When,  as  I  have  just  learned,  a  clergyman  exaniin- 
mg  young  ladies  at  their  confirmation,  names  as  remarkable  this  combination 
of  characters,  which  is  the  normal  combination,  we  may  judge  how  widely 
prevalent  is  the  ignoranoe  of  cardinal  truths  in  the  histories  of  societies : 
an  Ignoranoe  which  goes  along  with  knowledge  of  those  multitudinous 
trivialities  that  make  up  priraers  of  history  and  figure  on  examination 
papers.  But  our  many-headed  political  pope,  which  is  as  fit  to  prescrlbe  a 
System  of  education  as  was  the  eociesiastical  pope  to  teil  Galileo  the  stnicture 
of  the  Solar  System,  thinks  well  that  children  should  leam  (eren  though  the 
lessons  add  to  that  strain  which  injnres  health)  what  woman  this  or  that 
king  married,  who  coramanded  at  this  or  that  battle,  what  was  the  punish- 
ment  of  this  rebel  or  that  conspirator,  &c. ;  while  they  are  left  in  utter 
darkness  respccting  the  early  stagea  of  Icading  institutions  uitder  which  they 
ttre. 
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relations  are  not  maiiitained  by  occaaional  offcringe.  I  had 
not,  whoii  niaking  the  siiggostion,  any  cvideiifc;  biit  con- 
clusive  Gvidence  bas  since  been  furnislip(t  bv  thc  Rev,  Uuff 
MacDonald's  jiyHca/i«.  The  following  thrce  extracts  show 
the  transition  froiii  priestly  actiona  of  a  private  cliaracter  to 
tliose  of  a  public  cbaraeter,  amoiig  the  BlantvTe  nogroes. 

"  On  the  Bubject  of  the  village  goda  opinions  diScr.  8ome  say  that 
everyone  io  the  vitlage,  whether  a  relative  of  the  chief  or  not,  must 
worehip  the  foreFathere  of  the  cbieF.  Othera  say  thnt  a  pereon  not 
related  to  the  chief  muat  worship  bis  owd  forefathere,  otherwise  their 
spirita  will  bring  trouble  lipon  bim,  To  reconcile  these  aulliorities  we 
may  meotion  that  nearlj  everyone  in  the  villagc  is  related  to  its  chief, 
or  if  not  related  ia,  in  courteay,  considered  so.  Any  person  not  related 
to  the  village  chief  would  be  polite  cnoiigh  od  all  public  occosions  to 
recognise  the  villnge  god ;  on  occaaions  of  private  prajer  ...  he 
would  appronch  the  spirits  of  hia  own  forefathere. " 

"The  Chief  of  n  village  haa  another  title  to  the  priesthood.  It  is 
bis  relatives  that  are  the  vitl^^  gods." 

"Apart  from  the'case  of  dreams  and  a  few  auch  private  matters,  it 
is  not  usual  for  aajoQC  to  approach  the  gods  eiccpt  tlie  chief  of  the 
village.  He  is  the  recognised  high  priest  who  presents  prayere  and 
offerings  on  bebalf  of  all  that  live  in  bis  village." 

Ilere,  tlien,  we  see  vcry  clearly  tbe  first  stagc  in  the  differ- 
entiation  of  the  chief  into  thc  priest  propei- — the  man  who 
intowodea  with  the  aiipernatural  being  not  on  bis  own  behnlf 
eimply,  nor  on  bebalf  only  of  niembers  of  bis  family,  but  on 
behalf  of  unrelated  persona.  This  ia,  indeed,  a  stage  in 
which,  as  shown  by  the  disagreoinent  ainong  the  people 
tlieinselve3,  the  differentiation  is  iuconiplete.  In  another 
part  of  Afrioa,  we  find  it  inore  definitely  establiahed.  At 
Onitaha  on  the  Xiger,  "  tbe  poople  revorcnce  liim  [tbe  king] 
as  the  mediator  hefween  the  goda  and  themselves,  and  salntc 
hini  witli  the  title  of  Igue,.,  which  in  Ebo  means  aupreme 
being."  A  kindred  State  of  things  is  ilhistrated  atiiong  i^ 
mote  and  unallied  peoples.  In  Samoa,  where  ^l.(  Lliiof; 
were  pricata,  "  cvery  village  had  ita  god,  and  evervunc  i">r>i 
in  that  village  waa  rpgarded  aa  the  propcrty  of  ('!.;(  ir-i-l." 
And  among  the  aucient  Peniviana,  nioro  advain'Ci'  \^\-  uj^'i 
thev  were  in  their  social  Organization,  a  llkc  priiniii\i-  ;'.i- 
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rangement  was  traceable.  The  hudcas  were  adored  by  the 
entire  village;  the  canapas  by  particular  f  amilies,  and  only 
the  priests  spoke  to,  and  broiight  offerings  to,  the  hudcas, 

These  few  out  of  many  cases,  while  they  sufficiently 
exemplify  the  incipient  parting  of  the  saered  funetion  from 
the  seciilar  funetion,  also  illustrate  the  truth  which  every- 
whcre  meets  us,  that  the  political  and  religious  obligations 
are  originally  both  obligations  of  allegiance,  very  little  dis- 
tinguished  from  one  another — the  one  being  allegiance  to 
the  living  ehief  and  the  other  allegiance  to  the  ghost  of  the 
dead  cliief. 

To  prevent  niisapprehension  a  parenthetic  remark  must 
be  made.  This  growth  of  a  distinction  between  the  public 
worship  of  bis  ancestor  by  a  chief,  and  the  private  worship 
of  their  aneestors  by  other  raen,  which  makes  the  chief 's 
priestly  charactcr  relatively  decided,  is  apt  to  be  modified  by 
cireumstances.  Whcre  allegiance  to  the  ghost  of  a  deceased 
Patriarch  or  founder  of  the  tribe,  has  become  so  well  estab- 
lished  through  generations  that  he  assumes  the  character  of 
a  god ;  and  where,  by  war  or  migration,  the  growing  society 
is  so  broken  up  that  its  niembers  are  separated  from  their 
chief  and  priest;  it  naturally  results  that  while  continuing 
to  sacrifice  to  the  doubles  of  their  dead  relatives,  thcse  sepa- 
rated members  of  the  society  begin  to  sacrifice  on  their  own 
acconnt  to  the  traditional  god.  Among  the  ancient  Scan- 
dinavians  "  every  father  of  a  family  was  a  priest  in  his  own 
house,"  where  he  sacrificed  to  Odin.  Similarly  among  the 
Homeric  Greeks.  While  chief s  made  public  sacrifices  to  the 
gods,  sacrifices  and  prayers  were  made  to  them  by  private 
persons,  in  addition  to  the  sacrifices  made  to  their  own  anees- 
tors. The  like  was  the  case  with  the  Romans.  And  even 
among  the  Hebrews,  prohibited  from  worshipping  aneestors, 
the  existence  of  public  propitiators  of  Jahveh  did  not  ex- 
elude  ^^  the  competence  of  every  Israelite  "  to  perform  pro- 
pitiatory  rites:  the  nomadic  habits  preventing  concentra- 
tion  of  the  priestly  funetion. 

Fhenomena  of  this  kind^  however,  manif estly  A^eVoiv^  \.o  ^ 
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more  advanced  stage  and  not  to  that  firat  atage  in  which,  as 
we  see,  the  genesis  of  tlie  god  and  the  priest  are  concurrent 

§  605.  Thua,  then,  the  ghost-theory,  which  eXplüins  the 
multitudinous  phenomcna  o£  roligion  in  general,  explains 
also  the  genesia  of  the  priestly  function,  and  the  original 
Union  of  it  with  the  governing  function. 

Propitiationa  of  the  donbles  of  dead  men,  raade  at  firat  by 
all  their  relatives  and  afterwarda  by  lieads  of  fauiiliea,  come 
to  be  Boniewhat  distinguished  wlien  made  by  the  head  of  the 
most  powerfnl  family.  With  inereaaed  predominanoe  of  the 
powerfui  family,  and  conc«ption  of  the  ghost  of  its  deceased 
head  aa  superior  to  other  ghosts,  there  arises  the  wish,  at  firat 
in  some,  then  in  more,  and  then  in  all,  to  propitiate  him. 
And  this  wish  eventually  generates  the  babit  of  making 
offerings  and  prayera  to  him  througli  bis  ruiing  descendant, 
whoae  priestly  character  thua  beconiea  decidcd. 

We  have  now  to  obaerve  how,  with  the  progreas  of  social 
evoliition,  the  aacerdotal  function,  thoiigh  for  a  long  time 
retained  and  occasionally  exerciaed  by  tlie  poütieal  head, 
comea  to  be  performed  more  and  more  by  proxy. 
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§  606.  In  §§  480  and  504, 1  have  drawn  conclusions  from 
the  f act,  obvious  a  priori  and  illustrated  everywhere,  that 
witli  increase  of  a  chief 's  territory,  there  comes  an  accumula- 
tion  of  business  which  necessitates  the  employment  of  as- 
sistants;  whence  follows  the  habit  of  frequently,  and  at 
length  pemianently,  deputing  one  or  other  of  his  fiinctions, 
such  as  general,  judge,  etc.  Araong  the  functions  thus  de- 
piit^d,  more  or  less  frequently,  is  that  of  priest. 

That  such  deputation  takes  place  under  pressure  of  affairs, 
civil  or  military,  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  Romans.  As  the 
kings  could  not  always  attend  to  the  sacrifices,  having  of ten 
to  make  war,  Numa  (who  perf ormed,  according  to  Livy,  the 
majority  of  the  sacerdotal  ofRces)  "  instituted  flamens  to 
replace  the  kings  when  the  latter  were  absent;  "  and,  adds 
M.  Coulanges,  "  thus  the  Roman  priesthood  was  only  an 
emanation  from  the  primitive  royalty."  How  causes  of  this 
kind  operate  in  simple  societies,  we  are  shown  by  a  sentence 
in  Mr.  MacDonald's  account  of  the  Blantyre  negroes.  He 
says: — "  If  the  chief  is  from  home  his  wife  will  act  [as 
priest],  and  if  both  are  absent,  his  younger  brother."  As 
oceurring  in  a  rüder  society  where  the  blood-relationship  of 
the  chief  to  the  god  is  still  recognized,  this  case  shows  us, 
better  than  that  of  the  Romans,  how  a  priesthood  normally 
originates. 

This  vicarious  priest-ship  of  the  younger  brother,  here 
arising  temporarily,  in  other  cases  becomes  permanent  Of 
the  New  Zealanders,  who  have  in  many  cases  Chiefs  who  are 
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at  the  same  tinie  prieste,  wc  read  tliat  in  other  caees  the 
brother  of  the  eliief  is  priest.  In  tlie  Mexicaii  enipire  "  tlie 
high-priest  in  the  kingdom  of  Acolhuacan  [and  in  that  of 
Tlacupan]  was,  according  to  some  historians,  always  the' 
Becond  son  o£  the  king."  So,  too,  in  ancient  Peru  "  they  had 
a  high  priest,  who  was  an  uncle  or  brother  of  the  king,  or  at 
least  a  legitimate  membcr  of  the  royal  faiiiily."  A3  this  laat 
oase  ahows,  whcn  the  niling  man,  still  exert-ising  tlie  priestly 
function  on  great  occasions,  does  not  invariably  make  his 
younper  brother  his  depiity  on  ordinary  occasions,  tha  offiee 
of  higli-priest  still  habitnally  falls  to  some  blood-relation. 
ThuB  of  the  Khonds  we  read  that  "  the  chief  civil  and  aacer- 
dotal  officea  appear  originally  to  have  been  iinited,  or,  at 
Icasf,  to  have  been  always  held  hy  memlrers  of  t!ie  chief 
patriarohal  faniily."  In  Tahiti,  whcre  the  king  frequently 
personified  the  god,  receiving  the  oiferings  broiight  to  the 
teniple  and  the  prayera  of  the  supplicanta,  and  where  he 
was  Bometimcs  the  priest  of  the  nation,  "  the  highest  sacer- 
dotal  dignity  was  often  possoRaed  by  some  member  of  tlie 
reigning  family."  Diipiiis  teils  ns  that  one  of  the  priests  of 
Ashantce  belonged  to  the  "  king's  own  family."  Among  the 
Maya  nations  of  America  "  the  higli-prieata  were  inemhers 
of  the  royal  fnmiiies."  And  in  ancient  Efiypt  thcre  existed 
a  kindrrd  conncxion.  The  king  himself  being  high-priest,  it 
was  natnral  that  the  prioathood  shoiild  inpln<le  some  of 
his  relatives;  and  Brngsch,  apeaking  of  the  high-priesta  of 
Ptah,  says— "  We  find  aniong  their  number  princes  of  the 
blood  royal.  As  an  example  we  may  nainc  the  princa' 
Khamiis,  a  favourite  son  of  Raniscs  TT."  | 

In  some  caaes  the  priestly  fiinctions  of  the  liead  man  aüj 
performed  by  a  female  relative.     Among  the  Damaras  t^' 
Chiefs  daiighter  ia  pricstess;  and,  "  bosides  nttonding  tQ-' 
aaorificea,  it  is  her  diity  to  keep  np  the  '  holy  fire.'  " 
appoinfed  occasiona  among  the  Dahonians,  sacrifio' 
brought  to  the  tonih  fprpsnmahly  of  a  king)  and  "  bef( 
tomb,  a  Tansi-no  pricstesa,  of  Iilood-roya!,  nffers  np- 
Ghoat  a  prayer."  Siniüarly  in  ancient  Peru,  a  chief  7 
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who  was  one  of  the  virgins  of  the  Sun,  and  who  was  regarded 
as  bis  principal  wife,  "  was  either  the  sister  or  the  daiighter 
of  the  ruler."  On  reading  that  among  the  Chibchas,  with 
the  priests  "  as  with  the  caziques,  the  sister's  son  inherited," 
we  may  suspect  that  usages  of  this  kind  were  conseqiient  on 
descent  in  the  f emale  lino.  Among  the  Damaras  this  law  of 
descent  is  still  in  force;  it  was  manifestly  at  one  time  the 
law  among  the  Peruvians;  and  the  high  political  position  of 
women  among  the  Daliomans  suggests  that  it  was  once  the 
law  with  them  also.  Fiirther  reason  for  assuming  this  cause 
is  supplied  by  the  f act  that  in  Dahomey  and  Peru,  the  priest- 
ly  Organization  in  general  is  largely  officered  by  women;  and 
that  in  Madagascar  too,  where  descent  is  in  the  female  line, 
there  are  women-priests.  Obviously  the  transition  from  the 
usage  of  tracing  descent  through  females  to  that  of  tracing 
descent  through  males,  or  the  mixture  of  peoples  respectively 
recognizing  these  unlike  laws  of  descent,  will  cause  anoma- 
lies;  as  instance  that  shown  us  by  the  Karens,  whose  village 
priests  are  males,  but  who,  in  their  family  ancestor-worship, 
"  require  that  the  officiating  priest  shall  be  a  woman,  the 
oldest  of  the  family." 

This  deputation  of  priestly  functions  to  members  of  a 
ruling  family,  usual  in  early  stages,  may  be  considered  the 
normal  differentiation;  since  the  god  being  the  apotheosized 
ancestor,  the  sacrifices  made  to  him  continue  to  be  the  sacri- 
fices  made  by  descendants.  Even  where  descent  is  not  real, 
or  has  ceased  to  be  believed,  it  is  still  pretended;  as  in 
Egypt,  here  the  king  habitually  claimed  kinship  with  a 
god,  and  where,  by  consequence,  members  of  his  family 
were  hypothetically  of  divine  descent. 

§  607.  But  while  this  is  distinguishable  as  the  usual  ori- 
gin  of  a  priesthood,  there  are  other  origins.  In  a  preceding 
chapter  we  saw  that  there  is  at  the  outset  no  clear  distinction 
between  the  medicine-man  and  the  priest.  Though  the  one 
is  a  driver  away  of  spirits  rather  than  a  propitiator  of  them, 
while  the  other  treats  them  as  friends  rather  than  enemies, 
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jet  either  occasionally  adopts  the  poHcy  of  the  other.  The 
priest  sometimes  plaja  the  part  of  exorciaor  and  the  medi- 
cine-man  endeavours  to  appease:  instance  tlie  Australian 
medictne-man  deacribed  in  §  584.  Among  the  Ostyaks  the 
shainans,  wlio  are  medieine-men,  are  also  "  intermediatora 
between  the  people  and  their  gods."  The  business  of  a 
Gond  medieine-man  is  "  to  exorcise  evil  spirite,  to  interpret 
the  wishes  of  the  f  etish,  to  compel  rain,  and  so  on."  And  the 
Bame  men  who,  among  the  Knkia,  have  to  pacify  a  god  who 
is  angry  and  has  cansed  discase,  are  often  siipposed  to  abuse 
"  the  infliience  they  posseas  with  siipernatnral  agents." 
Evidently  there  is  here  indicated  another  origin  of  a  priest- 
hood. 

Especially  in  casea  wbere  the  meflicine-man  is  siipposed 
to  qbtain  for  the  tribe  certain  benefits  by  Controlling  the 
weather  throngh  tlie  agency  of  siipernatural  beings,  does  he 
participate  in  the  character  of  priest.  On  rooalling  tlie  ease 
of  Samuel,  wlio  while  a  jiidge  over  Israel  also  ofFered  sacri- 
fice  to  Jahveh  aa  a  priest  and  also  controlled  the  weather  by 
bis  influenae  with  Jahveh  (thiis  uniting  the  offices  of  riiler, 
priest  and  weathü^^^o<'to^),  we  are  shown  how  a  kindred 
Union  of  functions  may  in  other  casoa  similarly  arise.  Such 
facts  na  that  among  the  Obbo  the  chief  is  also  the  rain- 
maker,  and  that  Seehele,  king  of  the  Beehuanas,  practises 
"  rain-magic,"  besides  rc-inforcing  the  evidence  given  in 
§  474  that  sujiposed  power  over  siipernatural  beings 
atrengthens  the  hands  of  political  heads,  shows  also  tbat,  as 
having  tlie  funetion  of  obtaining  from  the  supernatural 
beings  benefits  for  the  aocicty,  they  in  so  far  fulfil  the  priest- 
ly  ofiiee.  j 

In  other  casea  there  arise  within  the  tribe  the  worshipa«^ 
apotheosizcd  persona  who  wcre  not  related  to  the  apothe/ 
sized  chief;  but  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  have  Id 
behind  awe-inspiring  repiitations.    Ilislop  teils  iis  of  a  Gw 
who  boasts  of  miraculoits  powers,  and  who  "  haa  erectf' 
sacred  moiind  to  the  manca  of  his  father,  who  was  simf 
gifted,  and  he  uses  the  awe  whicii  attaches  to  this  ajc 
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means  of  extorting  money  from  the  deluded  Queen  " — 
money  partly  spent  in  offerings  to  "  his  deified  ancestor:  " 
the  rest  being  appropriated  by  himself.  And  Sir  Alfred 
Lyall  in  his  Aaiatic  Studies  variously  ilhistrates  this  spor- 
adic  origin  of  new  deities  severally  apt  to  originate  priest- 
hoods. 

Hence  it  seems  inferable  that  in  early  stages  there  oeca- 
sionally  arise  men  not  descended  from  the  chief  s  ancestor, 
who  acquire  quasi-priestly  characters,  and  may  even  suc- 
eeed  in  supplanting  priests  of  normal  origin.  Especially  is 
such  Usurpation  likely  to  happen  where  by  migration  or  by 
war,  there  have  been  produced  fragments  of  the  society 
which  do  not  contain  within  themselves  descendants  of  the 
traditional  god. 

§  608.  So  long  as  there  continues  undivided,  a  Commun- 
ity of  which  the  deceased  founder  has  become  the  village 
god,  propitiated  on  behalf  of  his  descendants  by  the  nearest 
of  kin  among  them,  who  also  serves  as  intermediator  for 
other  heads  of  families  respectively  worshipping  their  an- 
cestors,  no  advance  in  the  developmcnt  of  a  priesthood  is 
likely  to  take  place.  But  when  increase  of  numbers  neces- 
sitates  parting,  there  comes  a  further  differentiation.  How 
this  arises  we  are  well  shown  by  a  Statement  of  Andersson 
conceming  the  Damaras: — "  A  portion  of  such  fire  [sacred 
fire]  is  also  given  to  the  head  man  of  a  kraal,  when  about  to 
remove  from  that  of  the  chief .  The  duties  of  a  vestal  then 
devolves  upon  the  daughter  of  the  emigrant"  Evidently 
where  a  dead  ruler,  or  other  remarkable  member  of  the  tribe, 
has  become  a  traditional  god,  so  well  established  that  pro- 
pitiation  of  him  has  become  imperative,  migrating  portions 
of  the  tribe,  carrying  their  cult  with  them,  must  have  some- 
one  to  perform  the  rites  on  their  behalf.  Always  the  proba- 
bility  is  that  the  detached  group  contains  men  akin  to  the 
chief  of  the  parent  tribe,  and  therefore  descendants,  direct 
or  collateral,  of  the  worshipped  god;  and  on  one  of  these, 
in  virtue  of  greatest  age  or  nearest  relationship,  the  func- 
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tion  13  likely  to  fall.  And  since  tlie  rcaaona  which  deter- 
mine  this  clioiee  tend  also  to  detenuine  inlieritance  of  the 
funetion,  the  geiiesia  of  a  pricstly  caste  becomes  intelligi- 
ble.  Light  ia  thrown  on  tlie  matter  by  Hialop's  Statement 
that  tboiigh  the  Gonds  are  without  priesta,  tliere  are  "  sonie 
mon  wlio,  from  supposed  snperior  power«,  or  in  conaeqnenco 
of  tlieir  hereditary  coniiectioii  witli  a  sacred  sjwt,  are  held 
to  be  entitled  to  take  the  Icad  in  worsliip."  The  courap 
which  (rhange  in  some  cases  takes  ia  shown  iis  by  the  San- 
taU.     Hunter  says — 

"  Two  of  the  tribea  liaTe  more  especiallj  devoted  themselvea  to  reli- 
gioD,  And  fumieh  a  largo  miijority  of  tlie  priests.  Oue  of  ttieae  n?pro- 
Bents  the  state  religion,  foundi^d  an  the  ftimily  basi^,  and  administcred 
by  the  descendantsof  the  fifth  son,  the  original  fomily  priest.  ...  In 
BOme  placcä,  purtieulurlj  in  tlie  Dorth,  the  desceodunts  of  Ihe  sccond 
BOD  ...  are  held  to  make  better  priesta  tbao  tlio-'^c  uf  the  fiflh.  .  . 
They  are  for  the  most  part  pro)ihets,  divincrs,  nad  officiatiag  Levitcs 
of  forest  or  other  shrines,  rcprescnting  dcmon-norship ;  and  in  onlj  a 
few  places  do  they  take  the  place  of  the  fifth  trilx;." 

Xot  only  l>y  the  spread  of  a  growing  tribc  into  ncw  habi- 
tats,  are  there  thiis  pro<lu<'ed  conditions  wliii-h  further  the 
growth  of.a  priesthood;  but  kindred  conditiona  are  pro- 
dnced  by  the  spread  of  a  eonqiiering  tribe,  and  the  eatab- 
liahnient  of  its  membera  aa  nilera  ovtr  siibordinate  tril(es, 
While  it  haa  to  establish  locril  govemments,  it  haa  also  to 
Cfltablish  locnl  niiniatrations  of  the  ciilt  it  brings  with  it- 
The  ease  of  the  Peniviana  mny  Im;  taken  aa  typical.  _  The 
Ynea-race,  over-nimiing  indifrcnoiia  races  and  leaving  their 
religiona  intaet,  ainiply  anperposed  their  own  religion. 
Hence  the  need  for  diaperscd  repreaentativos  of  it.  "  The 
principal  prieat  (or  biahop)  in  eaeli  province  was  an  Ynea, 
who  took  care  that  the  saorifices  and  ceremoniea  shoiild  l>e 
in  confonnity  with  thoae  of  the  metropol itan."  Now  since 
the  Ynca-TTlipion  waa  a  worabip  of  the  Snn,  regardcd  aa  an- 
ceator;  and  aince  bis  aii]>posed  most  diroct  deacendant,  the 
king  liimaelf,  waa  high-priest  on  important  occaainns,  while 
tlie  otbpr  cbipf  priesta  wcre"  all  Vncas  of  the  blood  royal;  " 
it  becomes  clear  that  this  catabliahmeut  of  a  local  priesthood 
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of  Ynca-blood,  illustrates  the  development  of  a  priestly 
caste  from  the  ancestor-worshipping  members  of  a  conquer- 
or's  fainily. 

§  609.  In  verification  of  the  foregoing  conclusions,  some 
evidence  might  be  added  showing  that  in  tribes  which  lead 
peaeeful  lives,  and  in  which  considerable  advances  have 
been  made  withoiit  the  establishment  of  strong  personal 
governments,  and  there;fore  without  the  rise  of  apotheosized 
Chiefs  serving  as  village  gods,  there  is  but  a  feeble  marking 
ofF  of  the  priest-claas.  Among  the  Bodo  and  Dhimäls,  for 
example,  the  priestly  office  is  not  hereditary,  and  is  partici- 
pated  in  by  the  eiders  of  the  people. 

It  is  scarcely  practicable,  however,  and  would  not  be  very 
profitable,  to  trace  further  this  rise  of  a  priesthood.  Influ- 
ences  of  sundry  kinds  tend  everywhere  to  complicate,  in  one 
way  or  other,  the  primitive  course  of  development.  While 
we  see  that  worshipping  the  spirit  of  tlie  dead  chief ,  at  first 
carried  on  by  his  heir,  is  in  Ins  heir's  absence  deputed  to  a 
yonnger  brother — while  we  see  that  temporary  assumption 
of  the  function  by  a  brother  or  other  member  of  the  family, 
tends  to  become  permanent  whcre  the  business  of  the  chief 
inereases — while  we  see  that  migrating  parts  of  a  tribe,  are 
habitually  accompanied  by  some  of  the  village  god's  direct 
or  collateral  descendants,  who  carry  with  them  the  cult  and 
perform  its  rites,  and  that  where  conquest  of  adjacent  com- 
mimities  leads  to  an  extension  of  rule,  political  and  eccle- 
siastical,  members  of  the  niling  family  become  local  priests; 
we  find  at  work  sundry  causes  which  render  this  process  . 
irregulär.  Besides  the  influence  which  the  chief  or  his 
priestly  relative  is  supposed  to  have  with  powerful  super- 
natural beings,  there  is  the  competing  influence  ascribed  to 
the  sorcerer  or  rain-maker.  Occasionally,  too,  the  tribe  is 
joined  by  an  Immigrant  stranger,  who,  in  virtue  of  superior 
knowledge  or  arts,  excites  awe ;  and  an  additional  cult  may 
result  either  from  liis  teachings,  or  from  his  own  apotheosis. 
Moreover,  a  leader  of  a  migrating  portion  of  the  tribe,  vt 
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in  some  way  specialis  distinguislied,  is  likely  at  death  to 
become  himself  the  object  of  a  worship  competing  with  tlie 
traditional  worship,  and  perhaps  initiating  another  priest- 
hood.  Fluctuating  conditiona  are  thuB  apt,  even  in  early 
stagcs,  to  produce  various  modifications  in  ecclesiastical 
Organization. 

But  tlie  complications  tbua  resulting  are  sraall  compared 
with  otherB  wliieh  they  foreshadow,  and  to  wbich  we  may 
now  tum  OUT  attention. 


CHAPTEE  Vn. 

POLYTHEIßTIO   ANB   MONOTHEIBTIO    PRIEBTHOODS. 

§  610.  Already  in  the  preceding  chapters  the  rudimen- 
tary  form  of  a  polytheistic  priesthood  has  been  exhibited. 
For  wherever,  with  the  worship  of  an  apotheosized  foimder 
of  the  tribe,  there  co-exist  in  the  component  families  of  the 
tribe,  worships  of  their  respective  ancestors,  there  is  an 
iindeveloped  polytheism  and  an  incipient  priesthood  appro- 
priate  to  iL  In  the  minds  of  the  people  there  is  no  contrast 
in  kind  between  the  undistinguished  ghosts  and  the  distin" 
guished  ghosts;  but  only  a  contrast  in  power.  In  the  first 
stage,  as  in  later  and  higher  stages,  we  have  a  greater  super- 
natural being  amid  a  number  of  lesser  supematural  beings; 
all  of  them  propitiated  by  like  observances. 

The  rise  of  that  which  is  commonly  distinguished  as 
polytheism,  appears  to  result  in  several  ways;  of  which 
two  may  be  named  as  the  more  important. 

The  first  of  them  is  a  concomitant  of  the  division  and 
spreading  of  tribes  which  outgrow  their  means  of  subsist- 
enee.  Within  each  separated  sub-tribe  eventually  arises  some 
distinguished  chief  or  medicine-man,  whose  greatly-feared 
ghost,  propitiated  not  by  his  descendants  only  but  by  other 
members  of  the  sub-tribe,  becomes  a  new  local  god;  and 
where  there  survives  the  cult  which  the  sub-tribe  brought 
with  it,  there  will,  in  addition  to  the  worship  of  the  more 
ancient  god  common  to  the  spreading  Cluster  of  sub-tribes, 
grow  up  in  each  sub-tribe  the  worship  of  a  more  modern  god 
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peculiar  to  it.  Tracea  of  this  procesa  we  find  in  many  places. 
What  we  read  of  the  Malagasy  may  \}e  instanced  as  typical. 
They  have  gods  who  belong  "  respectively  to  different  tribee 
or  divisions  of  tlie  natives,  and  arc  aiipposed  to  be  the  guard- 
ians  and  benefactors,  or  the  titiilar  gods,  of  these  particiliar 
cians  or  tribes.  Four  of  these  are  considered  siiperior  to  all 
others  " — are  public  or  national  gods-  And  Ellb  adds  that 
tlie  gods  of  onß  province  have  little  weiglit  or  authority 
with  people  of  another  province.  As  a  case  reraote  in  time 
may  be  named  that  of  the  ancient  Egj'ptiana.  The  nomes, 
or  original  divisions  of  whicli  Egypt  was  composed,  were 
"  of  the  higheet  antiqnity  " :  their  limits  being  very  exactly 
defined  in  inscriptions  bome  by  the  most  ancient  monu- 
mental structures.  "  Each  district  had  a  chief  place  where 
the  [hereditary]  governor  resided,  and  enjoyed  the  protec- 
tion and  the  cult  of  a  special  divinity,  the  eanctuary  of 
wbich  formed  the  centre  of  the  religions  worehip  of  the  dia- 
trict."  That  kindred  evidenec  is  fumished  by  aceounts  of 
other  ancient  peoplea  needs  no  showing.  Of  coursc  along 
with  thia  procesa  goea  the  riae  of  priesthooda  devoted  sonie 
to  tlie  local  and  aome  to  the  general  cult«,  with  conaequent 
differeneea  in  dignity,  Thua  of  Egyptian  priesta  we  read : — 
"  Some  Biso,  who  were  attached  U)  the  Bervice  of  eertain  divinities, 
he!d  a  rank  far  above  the  rest ;  and  the  prieste  ot  the  great  goda  were 
looked  upon  with  far  greater  cou^ideratioa  than  those  of  the  miDor 
deities.  In  man;  provinces  and  towns,  thosc  who  belonged  to  par- 
ticular  tempJes  were  in  greater  repute  than  others." 

A  genesia  of  polytlieism,  and  of  polytheistic  priesthooda, 
pqiially  important  with,  or  perliapa  niore  important  than, 
the  foregoing,  but  frequently,  as  in  the  laat  case,  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  it,  accompaniea  conqiieat,  The  over^ 
rnnnings  o£  tribe  by  tribe  and  nation  by  nation,  which 
have  been  everywhere  and  ahvays  going  on,  have  necea- 
earily  tended  to  impose  one  cult  upon  another;  each  of^ 
them  already  in  most  caaes  made  pomposite  by  parlier  pro- 
eesses  of  like  kind.  Not  destroying  the  worships  of  the  con- 
quered,  the  conqtierora  bring  in  their  own  worahips — either 
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carrying  them  on  among  themselves  only,  or  making  the 

conquered  join  in  them;  but  in  either  case  multiplying  tlie 

varieties  of  priests.    The  survival  of  ciilts  that  werc  of  Pe- 

lasgian  origin  amid  those  of  the  Greeks  supplies  an  early 

instance  in  Europe;  and  later  instances  arc  supplied  by  the 

Bomans.     "  As  a  conqnering  State  Rome  was  constantly 

absorbing  the  religions  of  the  tribes  it  conquered.     On  be- 

sieging  a  town,  the  Romans  iised  solemnly  to  evoke  the 

deities  dwelling  in  it."    The  process  was  illustrated  in  an- 

eient  American  societies.     "  The  high-priests  of  Mexico 

were  the  heads  of  tlieir  rcligion  only  among  the  Mexicans, 

and  not  with  respect  to  the  other  conquered  nations:  these 

.  .  .  maintaining  their  priesthood  independent."      Sinu- 

larly  in  Peru. 

"The  Yncas  did  not  deprive  the  Chiefs  of  their  lordship,  but  his 
delegate  lived  in  the  Valley,  and  the  natives  were  ordered  to  worahip 
the  Bun.  Thus  a  temple  was  built,  and  many  virgins  and  priests  to 
celebraie  festivaLs  resided  in  it.  But,  notwithstanding  that  this 
temple  of  the  sun  was  so  pre-eminently  established,  the  natives  did 
not  cease  to  worship  also  in  their  ancient  temple  of  Chinchaycama." 

Of  additional  but  less  important  causes  of  complication, 
three  may  be  named.  The  spreading  reputations  of  local 
deities,  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  temples  to 
them  in  places  to  which  thcy  do  not  belong,  is  one  of  these 
causes.  A  good  example  is  that  of  iEsculapius;  the  wor- 
ship of  whom,  as  a  local  ancestor  and  medicine-man,  origi- 
nated  in  Pergamon,  but,  along  with  his  growth  into  a  deity, 
spread  East  and  West,  and  eventually  became  established 
in  Rome.  Another  additional  cause, .  well  illustrated  in 
ancient  Egypt,  is  the  deification  of  powerful  persons  who 
establish  priesthoods  to  minister  to  their  ghosts.  And  a 
third  is  the  occasional  apotheosis  of  those  who,  for  some 
reason  or  other  strike  the  populär  imagination  as  remark- 
•.  able.  This  is  even  now  active  in  India.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall 
has  exemplified  it  in  his  Asiatic  Sttidws, 

§  611.  The  frequent  genesis  of  new  worships  and  con- 

tinued  co-existence  of  many  worships,  severally  having  their 
10t) 
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priesthoods,  though  quite  normal  aa  we  here  see,  appears  ta 
maJiy  persona  anomalous.  Carrying  back  modern  ideas 
to  tbe  interpretation  o£  ancient  usagea,  writers  corament  on 
the  "  tolerance  "  shown  by  the  Komana  in  leaving  intact  the 
religiona  of  the  peoples  conquered  by  them.  But  eonsid- 
ered  from  tlicir  jioint  of  vicw  instcad  of  from  our  point  of 
view,  this  treatraent  of  local  gods  and  tlieir  priests  waa 
quite  natural,  If  everywhere,  from  ancestor-worsLip  as  the 
root,  there  grow  up  worahips  of  known  founders  of  tribes 
and  traditional  progenitors  of  entire  local  raees,  it  followa 
that  conquerore  will,  as  a  matter  of  courae,  recognize  the 
local  worships  of  the  conquered  wbile  bringing  in  tbejr  own.  , 
The  eorollary  from  tbe  universally-accepted  beiief  ia  that 
the  goda  of  the  vanquished  are  just  as  real  as  thoae  of  the 
Victore. 

Sundry  interpretations  are  yielded.  Habitually  in  th© 
ancient  world,  conquerore  and  settlers  took  measures  to  pro- 
pitiate  the  local  gods.  All  thej  beard  about  them  fostered 
tbe  belief  that  they  were  powcrfui  in  tbeir  respective  locali- 
ties,  and  might  be  mischievoiis  if  not  prayed  to  or  thanked. 
Hence,  probably,  tbe  fact  that  the  Egyptian  Nekös  sacri- 
fioed  to  Apollo  on  the  occasion  of  bis  victory  over  Josiab, 
kinp  of  Judah.  Hence,  to  take  a  case  from  a  remote  region, 
tbe  fact  that  the  Pcruvian  Yncns,  tbemsclves  Snn-worehip- 
pers,  nevertheless  provided  sacrifices  for  the  various  hua^a» 
of  the  conquered  pcoplea,  "  because  it  waa  feared  tbat  if 
any  were  omitted  they  would  be  enraged  and  would  punisli 
tbe  Ynca." 

Co-existencc  of  <IifEerent  culta  ia  in  some  eaaes  maintained 
by  the  belief  that  while  the  allegiance  of  each  man  to  hia 
particular  deity  or  deitica  ia  obligatory,  he  ia  not  required, 
or  not  permitted,  to  worsbip  the  deitioa  belonging  to  fellow- 
citizens  of  different  origin.  Tbus  in  early  tlmea  in  Greeee, 
"  by  tbe  combination  of  varioiia  forma  of  religious  worahip 
Atbena  had  become  the  capital,  and  Attica  one  united  whole. 
But  .  .  .  Apollo  still  remalned  a  god  of  the  nobility,  and 
bis  religion  a  wall  of  Separation.  .  .  .  According  to  the 
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plan  of  Solon  this  was  to  be  changed.  .  .  .  To  every  free 
Athenian  belonged  hencef orth  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
sacrificing  to  Apollo." 

All  which  f acts  make  it  clear  that  not  only  the  genesis  of 
polytheism  but  the  long  survival  of  it,  and  consequent  per- 
sistence  of  priesthoods  devoted  to  diflFerent  gods,  are  se- 
quences  of  primitive  ancestor-worship. 

§  612,  But  while,  during  early  stages  of  polytheism, 
overt  efforts  at  subjngation  of  one  cult  by  another  are  not 
conspicuous,  there  habitiially  arises  a  competition  which 
is  the  first  step  towards  snbjugation. 

A  feeling  like  that  occasionally  displayed  by  boys,  boast- 
ing  of  the  strengths  of  their  respective  f athers,  prompts  men 
in  early  stages  to  exaggeratc  the  powers  of  their  ancestors, 
as  compared  with  the  powers  which  the  ancestors  of  others 
displayed;  and  conceming  the  relative  greatness  of  the 
deified  progenitors  of  their  tribes,  there  are  certain  to  arise 
disputes.  This  state  of  things  was  exemplified  in  Fiji  when 
first  described  by  missionaries:  "  each  district  contending 
for  the  superiority  of  its  own  divinity."  Evidently  among 
the  Hebrews  an  implied  belief,  opposed  to  the  beliefs  of 
adjacent  peoples,  was — our  god  is  greater  than  your  god. 
Withont  denying  the  existence  of  other  gods  than  their 
own,  the  superiority  of  their  own  was  asserted.  In  Greece, 
too,  the  religious  emulation  among  cities,  and  the  desire  to 
excite  envy  by  the  numbers  of  men  who  flocked  to  sacrifice 
to  their  respective  deities,  implied  a  struggle  between  cults 
-— a  struggle  conducive  to  inequality.  Influences  such  as 
those  which  caused  supremacy  of  the  Olympian  festivals 
above  kindred  festivals,  were  ever  tending  among  the 
Greeks  to  give  some  gods  and  their  ministers  a  higher  Status 
than  others.  Religion  being  under  its  primary  aspect  the 
expression  of  allegiance — an  allegiance  shown  first  to  the 
living  Patriarch  or  conquering  hero  and  afterwards  to  his 
ghost;  it  is  to  be  expected  that  causes  which  modify  the 
degree  and  extent  of  allegiance  to  the  head  man  v7\uVe  ään^, 
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will  eimilarly  rnodify  the  allegiance  to  his  ghost  after  his 
death.  How  closely  connected  are  the  two  kinds  of  fealty 
we  aee  in  auch  a  fact  as  that  at  a  Santal  marriage,  tlie  bride 
must  give  wp  her  clan  and  its  gods  for  those  of  her  husband; 
reminding  us  of  the  representation  made  by  Naomi  to  Ruth 
— "  thy  sister-in-law  is  gone  back  unto  her  people,  and  imto 
her  gods;  "  and  the  rejoinder  of  Ruth — "  thy  people  ahall 
be  my  people,  and  thy  god  my  god." 

So  iinderstanding  the  niatt«r,  we  aee  how  it  natiirally 
happena  that  just  aa  the  subjecte  of  a  living  cliief,  for  one 
reason  or  another  diasatisfied  with  his  rulc,  will  some  of 
them  desert  hini  and  attach  themselves  to  a  neighbouring 
chief  (§  452);  so,  among  a  polytheiatic  people,  this  or  that 
motive  niay  prompt  decrease  in  the  number  of  devotecs  at 
one  god's  temple  and  increase  those  at  the  templeff  another. 
Disappointments  like  those  which  lead  to  the  beating  of 
their  idola  by  savages,  when  in  return  for  aacrificta  the  idols 
have  not  given  wliat  was  wanted,  will,  among  peoples  some- 
what  more  advanced,  cause  alienation  from  a  deity  who  haa 
proved  obstinate,  and  propitiation  of  a  deity  who  it  is  hoj>ed 
will  be  more  conceding.  Even  at  the  present  day,  we  are 
shown  by  the  Btreama  of  pilgrima  to  Lonrdcs,  how  the 
spread  of  belief  in  some  alleged  marvel  may  initiale  a  new 
worship,  or  re-inforce  an  old  one,  As  with'  aainta  so  with 
gods — there  result  gradations.  Political  influencea,  again, 
occaaionally  conduce  to  the  elevation  of  some  cuits  above 
othcrs.  Speaking  of  Greece,  Curtins  aays: — 
"  Another  religiouB  worship  which  the  TjTfmta  raiaed  to  a  new  iropor- 
tance  was  that  of  Dionysos.  This  god  of  the  peasantry  i»  everywhere 
opposed  to  the  gods  of  the  knightly  houses,  and  was  therefore  favoured 
by  all  ruiers  who  endeavourcd  to  break  the  power  of  the  aristocracy." 

Chiefly,  howevor,  inequalities  among  the  ascribed  powers 
of  gods,  where  many  co-exist,  are  due  to  conquests.  Mili-^ 
tantactivities,  which  establish  gradatitais  of  rank  among  the, 
living,  also  establish  gradations  of  rank  among  the  wort- 
shipped  dead.  Habitually  mytholngica  teil  of  victori' 
achieved    by    the   gods;  habitually    tliey    deaerihc    fia 
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among  the  gods  themselves;  and  habitually  they  depict  tlie 
chief  god  as  the  onewho  acquired  supremacy  by  force.  These 
are  jxist  the  traits  of  a  pantheon  resiilting  from  the  apotheo- 
sis  of  conquering  invaders,  and  from  the  usurpations  now 
and  then  witnessed  among  their  leaders.  And  evidently 
the  subjugation  of  peoples  one  by  another,  and  consequent 
elevation  of  one  pantheon  above  another,  must  be  a  chief 
cause  of  differences  among  the  powers  of  the  major  and 
minor  deities,  and  of  contrasts  in  importance  among  their 
respective  cults  and  priesthoods. 

§  613.  Eventually  there  resxilts  under  favouring  condi- 
tions  a  gravitation  towards  monotheism.  It  is  true  tliat  for 
a  long  time  there  may  continue  in  the  minds  of  a  polytheis- 
tic  people,  a  fluctuating  conflict  among  the  beliefs  rcspect- 
ing  the  relative  powers  of  their  gods.  Of  the  ancient  Ary- 
ans,  Professor  Max  Müller  writes — "  It  would  be  easy  to 
find,  in  the  numerous  hymns  of  the  Veda,  passages  in  which 
almost  every  single  god  is  represented  as  supreme  and  abso- 
lute. .  .  .  Agni  is  called  the  ruler  of  the  universe;  .  .  . 
Indra  is  celebrated  as  the  strongest  god,  .  .  .  and  the  bür- 
den of  one  of  the  songs  .  .  .  is  .  .  .  Indra  is  greater  than 
all.  Of  Soma  it  is  said  that  ...  he  conquers  every  one." 
Of  the  Egyptian  gods  too,  a  like  fact  is  stated.  Tlie  ex- 
aggerated  language  of  worshippers  attributes  now  to  this 
of  them  and  now  to  that,  and  sometimes  to  a  living  king, 
a  greatness  so  transcendent  that  not  only  all  otlier  things 
but  all  other  gods  exist  through  him. 

But  the  Position  of  "  father  of  gods  and  men  "  becomes 
eventually  settled  in  the  minds  of  believers;  and  if  sub- 
sequently  usurped,  the  Usurpation  does  not  diminish  the 
tendency  towards  monotheism  but  increases  it;  since  there 
results  the  idea  of  a  divinity  more  powerful  than  was  bef ore 
believed  in.  How  recognition  of  superiority  in  a  conquering 
people,  and  by  implieation  in  their  gods,  tends  to  dwarf  the 
gods  of  the  conquered,  the  ancient  Peruvians  show.  Gar- 
cilasso  teils  us  that  Indian  tribes  are  möi*  \.cy  \iÄN^  ^q^jät 
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timee  submitted  f  rom  admiration  of  the  higher  culture  of 
the  Yncas:  the  Obligation  to  join  in  the  Yncas'  worsbip 
being  one  of  the  concomitants.  Then  of  the  Yncas  them- 
selvoB,  Heirera  saya — 

"  When  the;  uw  the  ßpaaiard*  make  Arches  on  Centera,  and  take 
tbem  swsj  when  the  Bridge  wu  finish^d,  thej  all  ran  hwb;,  thinking 
the  Bridge  would  fall;  but  when  the;  saw  it  stand  taet,  and  tbe 
Bpaniardt  walk  od  it,  a  Cacique  eaid,  It  U  but  Justice  to  eerve  these 
Hen,  who  are  tbe  Children  of  the  Bud." 

Evidently  the  attituile  thua  displayed  conduced  to  accept- 
ance  of  the  Spaniards'  beliefs  and  worship.  And  such  men- 
tal conqueats  often  repeated  in  the  evolution  of  societiea, 
tend  towards  the  absorption  of  local  and  minor  conceived 
BUpernatural  agente  in  greater  and  more  general  ones. 

Especially  ia  ancb  absorption  furthered  when  one  who,  as 
a  living  niler,  waa  diatinguished  by  his  passion  for  siibjn- 
gating  adjacent  peoplea,  leaves  at  death  unfulfillcif  projecta 
of  conqueat,  and  then  has  Ins  ghost  propitiated  by  cxtending 
his  dorainion.  As  sliown  by  a  preceding  extract,  thia  was 
the  case  with  the  Asayrian  god  Ashur  (§  600);  and  it  waa 
80,  too,  with  the  Hebrew  god  Jahveh:  witnese  Deut,  xx, 
10—18. 

"  When  thou  comest  nigh  unto  a  cit;  to  fight  agsinst  it,  theo  pro- 
claim  peace  unto  it.  Änd  it  shall  be,  if  it  make  thee  anawer  of  pcace, 
and  open  unto  thee,  then  it  shall  he,  that  all  the  people  that  ia  found 
therein  ahall  be  tributariee  unto  thee,  and  they  ahall  serve  thee.  And 
if  it  will  make  no  peace  with  thee,  but  will  make  war  against  thee, 
then  thou  shalt  besiege  it :  and  when  the  Lord  thy  Ood  hath  delivered 
it  into  thine  handg,  thou  shalt  smite  everj  male  thereof  with  the  edge 
of  the  eword.  .  .  .  But  of  the  citieB  of  these  people,  which  the  Lord 
th;  Qod  doth  gjve  thee  for  an  inheritance,  thou  shalt  save  alive  noth- 
ing that  breatheth:  But  thou  shalt  utterly  dcstroy  tlicm." 
From  the  beginning  we  are  ahown  tliat,  aetting  out  with  the 
double  of  the  ordinary  dead  man,  Jealoiiay  ia  a  characteristic 
ascribed  to  siipematural  bcings  at  large.  rihosts  not  duly,- 
sacrificed  to  are  conceived  na  malicious,  and  as  apt  to  wreak 
vengeance  on  survivors;  gods  whosc  shrines  have  heenj 
neglected  and  whoae  fcstivals  do  not  bring  due  offeringf 
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are  said  to  be  angry,  and  are  considered  the  causers  of  dis- 
asters;  while  if  one  of  them  is  derived  from  a  ruler  whose 
love  of  power  was  insatiable,  and  whose  ghost  is  considered 
a  jealous  god,  tolerating  no  recognition  of  others,  he  tends, 
if  bis  devotees  beconie  predominant,  to  originale  a  worship 
which  suppresses  other  worships. 

Of  course  with  such  an  advance  towards  raonotheism 
there  goes  an  advance  towards  unification  of  priesthoods. 
The  ofRcial  propitiators  of  minor  deities  dwindle  away  and 
disappear;  while  the  official  propitiators  of  the  deity  who 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  powerf  ul,  or  as  the  pos- 
sessor  of  all  power,  become  established  everywhere. 

§  614.  These  influences  conspiring  to  evolve  monothe- 
ism  out  of  polytheism  are  reinforced  by  one  other — the  in- 
fluence  of  advancing  culture  and  accompanying  speculative 
capacity.  Molina  says  that  the  Ynca  Yupanqui  "  was  of 
such  clear  understanding  "  as  to  conclude  that  the  Sun 
could  not  be  the  creator,  but  that  there  must  be  "  someone 
who  directs  him;  "  and  he  ordered  temples  to  be  erected 
to  this  inferred  creator.  So  again  in  Mexico,  "  Nezahuatl, 
lord  of  Tezcuco,"  disappointed  in  bis  prayers  to  the  estab- 
lished idols,  concluded  that  "  there  must  be  some  god,  in- 
visible  and  unknown,  who  is  the  universal  creator;  "  and 
he  built  a  nine-storied  temple  "  to  the  Unknown  God,  the 
Cause  of  Causes."  Here,  among  peoples  unallied  to  them, 
we  find  results  like  those  shown  us  by  the  Greeks.  In  the 
Piatonic  dialogues,  along  with  repudiation  of  the  gross  con- 
ceptions  current  among  the  uncultured,  there  went  argu- 
menta evidently  implying  an  advance  towards  monotheism. 
And  on  comparing  the  ideas  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  with 
those  of  primitive  Hebrews,  and  those  of  most  co-existing 
Hebrews,  it  becomes  clear  that  mental  progress  operated  as  a 
part  cause  of  Jewish  monotheism. 

It  may  be  observed,  too,  that  once  having  been  set  up, 
the  change  towards  monotheism  goes  on  with  iiicreasing 
momentum  among  the  highest  intelligences.    A  supremacy 
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of  one  supematural  agent  liaving  become  establiahed,  there 
follows  the  thouglit  that  wbat  power  otlier  suijematiiral 
agenta  exercise  is  exercised  bj  permission,  Preaently  tbey 
eome  to  be  conceived  as  deputies,  entrusted  witb  powers 
not  their  own;  and  in  proportion  as  tbe  Cause  of  Cauaes 
growa  more  predominarit  in  tbougbt,  the  secondary  eauaes 
fade  froiu  tbougbt. 

§  615.  Kightly  to  conceive  tbe  evolution  of  monotheism 
and  ita  accompanying  eeeleaiastical  institiitiona,  we  muat 
take  note  of  acvoral  influenees  wbieb  qualify  it. 

Tbe  earlier  tendencica  towarda  the  riae  of  a  aupreme  deity 
are  apt  to  prove  abortive.  Juat  aa  during  the  first  atages  of 
social  integration,  a  predominant  headabip  ia  often  but  tem- 
porary,  and  the  power  acquired  by  a  conquering  chief  is  fre- 
quently  lost  by  his  sueeesaor;  so  an  ascribed  headship  among 
the  goda  ia  commonly  not  laating.  For  thia  we  may  aee  more 
reasons  than  one.  The  double  of  a  dead  man,  at 

first  conceived  aa  existing  temporarily,  becomes  conceived 
as  pL'rmanently  exiating  only  wbere  eircumatancea  favour 
remembrance  of  bim;  and  in  like  manner  aupremacy  among 
ghosts  or  gods,  requires  for  its  maintenance  that  traditions 
ebflU  be  well  preserved,  and  tbe  social  State  lend  itself  to 
orderly  observances.*    In  many  placea  theae  conditiona  are 
inadequately  fulfilled.    Remarking  upon  the  fading  of  tra- 
ditions  among  tbe  Comancliea,  Schoolcraft  says — "  I  ques- 
tioii  if  tbe  namca  of  any  of  their  cbiofa  of  the  fourth  gen- 
eration  ascending  are  retained  among  them;  "  and  when, 
in  1770,  Cook  toucbed  on  the  aborea  of  New  Zealand  within , ' 
fifteen  milea  of  the  place  viaitcd  by  Taaman  a  hundred  ani?' 
twcnty-eight  ycara  before,  be  found  no  tradition  of  th 
event.     So  that  tbough  everywhcre  the  original  tenden<j 
is  for  tho  oldest  known  progenitor  to  become  the  chief  ge 
yot,  as  we  are  shown  by  tbe  TJnkulunkuIu  of  tbe  Zf 
thia  headship  of  tbe  sujK-rnatural  beings  is  apt  to  fade  ] 
memory,  and  later  bcadahips  nnly  to  be  regarded. 
further  cause  militating  against  an  unchanged  pauth/' 
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the  rise  of  usurpers,  or  of  men  who,  by  their  successea  In 
war  or  other  achievements,  so  impress  themselves  on  the 
populär  mind  as  to  make  relatively  weak  the  impressions 
derived  f rom  traditions  of  earlier  deified  men.  The  acquire- 
ment  of  siipremacy  by  Kronos  over  Uranus,  and  again  by 
Zeus  over  Kronos,  serve  as  ilhistrations.  And  during  tinies 
in  which  apotheosis  is  an  ordinary  process,  there  is  an  evi- 
dent tendency  to  such  substitutions.  Yet  another 
analogy  between  the  changes  of  celestial  headships  and  the 
clianges  of  terrestrial  headships,  may  be  suspected.  When 
dealing  with  political  institutions,  we  saw  that  power  is  apt 
to  lapse  from  the  hands  of  a  supreme  ruler  into  the  handa  of 
a  chief  minister,  through  whom  all  Information  comes  and 
all  Orders  are  issued.  Similarly,  a  secondary  supernatural 
being  regarded  as  intercessor  with  a  chief  supernatural 
being,  and  constantly  appealed  to  by  worshippers  in  that 
capacity,  seems  liable  to  become  predominant.  Among 
Homan  Cathollcs  the  Virgin,  habitually  addressed  in 
prayers,  tends  to  occupy  the  foreground  of  consciousness; 
the  title  "  Mother  of  God  "  dimly  suggests  a  sort  of  suprem- 
acy ;  and  now  in  the  Vatican  may  be  seen  a  picture  in  which 
she  is  represented  at  a  higher  elevation  than  the  persons  of 
the  trinity. 

Another  fact  to  be  noted  respecting  the  evolution  of 
monotheisms  out  of  polytheisms — a  fact  congruous  with 
the  hypothesis  that  they  are  thus  evolved,  but  not  congru- 
ous with  other  hypotheses — is  that  they  do  not  become  com- 
plete;  or,  at  least,  do  not  maintain  their  purlty.  Already 
I  have  referred  to  the  truth,  obvious  enough  though  habit- 
ually ignored,  that  the  Hebrew  rellglon,  nominally  mono- 
theistlc,  retalned  a  large  Infusion  of  polytheism.  Arch- 
angels  exercising  powers  In  their  respective  spheres,  and 
capable  even  of  rebellion,  were  practically  deml-gods;  an- 
swerlng  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  to  the  inferior  deities  of 
other .  paritheons.  Moreover,  of  the  derived  creeds,  that 
distinguished  as  trinitarian  is  partially  polytheistlc ;  and  in 
Üie  mptery  plays  of  the  Middle  Agea  maiVÄ  oi  ^^^jXJcä^^ss^ 
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were  still  more  distinct  Nay,  even  belief  in  a  devil,  con- 
eeived  as  an  independent  supernatural  being,  implies  8ur- 
viving  polytheiam.  Only  by  unitariana  of  tlie  advanced 
type,  and  by  those  who  are  called  theiBts,  is  a  pure  moni>- 
theism  accepted. 

Further,  we  may  remark  that  where  polytheism  ander 
its  original  form  has  been  suppressed  by  a  monotheism  more 
or  leas  complete,  it  habitually  revives  under  a  new  form. 
Though  the  followers  of  Mahomet  shed  their  own  blood  and 
the  blood  of  othere,  to  establiah  everywhere  tlie  worship 
of  one  god,  the  worship  of  minor  gods  bas  grown  up  afresh 
among  them.  Not  only  do  tbe  Bedouins  make  saerifiees 
at  aaints'  tombs,  but  among  more  civilized  Mahometans 
there  ia  worship  of  their  deceaaed  holy  men  at  ahriues 
erected  to  them.  Similarly,  throughout  mediceval  Cbriaten- 
dom,  canonized  priests  and  monks  formed  a  new  class  of 
minor  deities.  As  now  in  Fiji  "  nearly  every  chief  has  a 
god  in  whom  he  pnts  special  truat;  "  so,  a  few  eenturies 
back,  every  knight  had  a  patroii  aaint  to  whom  he  looked 
for  succour. 

That  modifieations  of  Ecclesiastical  Institutions  result 
from  causes  of  tbis  kind,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact, 
so  familiär  that  we  do  not  observe  its  significance,  that 
churches  are  named  after,  or  dedicated  to,  saints;  and  that 
euch  churches  "  as  were  built  over  the  grave  of  any  martyr, 
or  called  by  bis  name  to  prescn'e  the  memory  of  hira,  bad 
usually  the  distinguiahing  title  of  Kartyritim,  or  C&nfeaaio, 
or  Memoria,  given  them  for  that  partieular  reason."  It 
may,  indeed,  be  alleged  that  theae  usages  were  rather  sur- 
vivals  tlian  revivals;  since,  as  Mosheim  aaya,  the  early 
Christian  bishops  deliberately  adopted  them,  believing  that 
"  the  people  would  more  readily  embrace  Cbristianity  "  if 
they  "  saw  that  Christ  and  tbe  martyrs  were  worahipped  in 
the  same  manner  aa  formerly  their  gods  were."  But  taken 
eithcr  way  the  facts  show  that  monotheism,  and  the  sacer- 
dotal  arrangements  proper  to  it,  did  pot  become  complete. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 
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§  616.  The  component  institutions  of  each  society  habit- 
nally  exhibit  kindred  traits  of  structure.  Where  the  politi- 
cal  Organization  is  but  little  developed,  there  is  but  little 
development  of  the  ecclesiastical  Organization;  while  along 
with  a  centralized  coercive  civil  nile  there  goes  a  religious 
rule  no  less  centralized  and  coercive.  Qualifications  of  this 
Statement  required  to  meet  changes  caused  in  the  one  case 
by  revolutions  and  in  the  other  case  by  substitxitions  of 
creeds,  do  not  seriously  affect  it.  Along  with  the  restoration 
of  equilibrium  the  alliance  begins  again  to  assert  itself. 

Before  contemplating  ecclesiastical  hierarchies  consid- 
ered  in  themselves,  let  ns,  then,  note  more  specifically  how 
these  two  organizations,  originally  identical,  preserve  for  a 
long  time  a  unity  of  nature  consequent  on  their  common 
origin. 

§  617.  As  above  implied,  this  relation  is  primarily  illus- 
trated  by  the  cases  in  which,  along  with  unsettled  civil 
institutions  there  go  unsettled  religious  institutions.  The 
accounts  given  of  the  Nagas  by  Stewart  and  by  Butler, 
whieh  are  to  the  effect  that  they  "  have  no  kind  of  internal 
govemment,"  and  have  apparently  no  priesthood,  show  also 
thajb  along,  with  their  disregard  of  human  authority,  they 
show  extremely  Uttle  respect  to  such  gods  as  they  recog- 
nize  af ter  a  fashion:  dealing  with  beings  in  the  spirit-world 
as  defiäntly  as  they  do  with  living  men.  Of  the  Coraanches, 
again/ Schoolcraft,  saying  that  "the  authority  of  their  chiefa 
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is  rather  nominal  tlian  positive,"  also  saya — "  I  perceived  no 
Order  of  priesthood  .  .  .  if  tlicy  reeogniae  aiiy  ecclcsiastical 
aiitliority  whatever,  it  resides  in  their  chiefa."  Evidently  in 
tlie  absence  of  established  political  bcadship,  there  cannot 
habitually  arise  recognition  of  a  deceased  political  head; 
and  there  is  conseqiieiitly  no  place  for  an  ofBcial  propitiator. 
Witli  the  rise  of  tlie  patriarchal  type  of  Organization, 
botb  of  these  governmental  agcnirics  assunie  tlieir  initial 
forma,  If,  aa  in  early  stages,  tbe  fatlier  of  a  family,  wliile 
doniestic  ruler,  is  also  the  one  wbo  makes  offerings  to  the 
ancestral  ghost— if  the  head  of  tlie  clan,  or  chief  of  the 
village,  wliile  exercising  political  control  also  worships  the 
spirit  of  tbe  dead  chief  on  behalf  of  others,  as  well  aa  on  bis 
own  behalf;  it  is  clear  that  the  ecclesiastieal  and  political 
stmctnres  begin  as  one  and  tbe  same:  tbe  co-existing  raedi- 
cine-man  being,  as  already  shown,  not  a  priest  properly 
BO-called.  When,  for  instanee,  we  read  of  the  Easteru  Slavs 
that  "  it  was  cnstomary  aniong  tliem  for  the  head  of  the 
family  or  tbe  tribe  to  ofFer  sacrifices  on  bchalf  of  all  be- 
ncath  a  sacred  tree,"  we  see  that  tbe  ci^il  and  reli'gious 
fnnctions  and  their  agcnts  are  at  first  iindifferentiated. 
Even  where  something  like  priests  have  ariaen,  yet  if  there 
is  an  undeveloped  niHng  agency  they  are  bnt  littlc  distin- 
guished  from  others,  and  they  have  no  exoliiaive  powers: 
inatance  the  Bodo  and  Dhimäls,  whose  village  beada  have 
■  "  a  general  authority  of  voUmtary  rather  than  coereive  ori- 
gin,"  and  among  whom  eiders  "  participate  the  fnnetions  of 
the  priesthood,"  Noinadic  habits,  wbile  they  hinder  the 
development  of  a  political  Organization,  also  hinder  the  de- 
velopnient  of  a  priesthood;  even  when  priests  are  distin- 
guiabable  aa  such.  Tiele  says  of  tbe  primitive  Arabs  tbat 
"  the  sanctuaries  of  the  various  apirits  and  fetiahea  had 
their  own  hercditary  ininistcrs,  who,  however,  forraed  no 
prieatly  caate."  So,  too,  siieh  phyaical  characters  of  a  habi- 
tat,  and  such  characters  of  its  occiipanta  aa  impede  the  mass- 
ing  of  amall  gronps  into  large  nnes,  maintain  simplicity  of 
the  ecclcsiastical  striicture,  as  of  the  political,     Witnesa  the 
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Greeks,  öf  wliom  Mr.  Gladstone,  remarking  that  the  priest 
was  never  *^  a  significant  personage  in  Greece,"  adds  "  nor 
had  the  priest  of  any  one  place  or  deity,  so  far  as  we  know, 
•  any  organic  connection  with  the  priest  of  any  other;  so  that 
if  there  were  priests,  yet  there  was  not  a  priesthood." 

Conversely,  along  with  that  development  of  civil  govern- 
ment  which  accompanies  social  Integration,  there  usually 
goes  a  development  of  ecclesiastical  govemment.  From 
Polynesia  we  may  take,  as  an  instance,  Tahiti.  Ilere,  along 
with  the  ranks  of  king,  nobility,  land-owners,  and  common 
people,  there  went  such  distinctions  among  the  priests  that 
each  officiated  in  that  rank  only  to  which  he  belonged; 
and  "  the  priests  of  the  national  temples  were  a  distinct 
claas."  In  Dahomey  and  Ashantee,  along  with  a  despotic 
govemment  and  a  civil  Organization  having  many  grades, 
there  go  Orders  of  priests  and  priestesses  divided  into  sev- 
eral  classes.  The  ancient  American  states,  too,  exhibited  a 
like  Union  of  traits.  Their  centralized  and  graduated  politi- 
ca\  Systems  were  accompanied  by  ecclesiastical  Systems 
which  were  analogous  in  complexity  and  Subordination. 
And  that  in  more  advanced  societies  there  has  been  some- 
thing  approaching  to  parallelism  between  the  developments 
of  the  agencies  for  civil  rule  and  religious  rule,  needs  not 
to  be  shown  in  detail. 

To  exclude  misapprehension  it  may  be  as  well  to  add  that 
establishment  of  an  ecclesiastical  Organization  separate  from 
the  political  Organization,  but  akin  to  it  in  structure,  ap- 
pears  to  be  largely  determined  by  the  rise  of  a  decided  dis- 
tinction  in  thought  between  the  afFairs  of  this  world  and 
those  of  a  supposed  other  world.  AVhere  the  two  are  con- 
ceived  as  existing  in  continuity,  or  as  intimately  related, 
the  organizations  appropriate  to  their  respective  administra- 
tions  remain  either  identical  or  imperfectly  distingiiished. 
In  ancient  Egypt,  where  the  imagined  ties  between  dead 
and  living  were  very  close,  and  where  the  union  of  civil  and 
religious  fimctions  in  the  king  remained  a  real  union,  "  a 
Chief  priest,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  priesthood,  gov- 
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erned  each  citj."  Th©  Japanese,  too,  yield  an  inetance. 
Älong  with  the  belief  that  Japan  was  "  the  land  of  Spiritual 
beings  or  kingdom  of  spirits,"  and  aloiig  with  the  assump- 
tion  hy  the  Mikado  of  power  to  promote  deceased  personfl 
to  liigher  ranks  in  their  second  lives  (§  347),  there  went  the 
trait  that  the  Mikado'a  court  had  six  gradea  of  ecclesiastical 
ranks,  and  in  thia  chief  centre  of  rule,  sacred  and  secular 
functions  were  originaily  fused;  "  among  the  ancient  Jap- 
anese, govemmont  and  reiigion  were  the  same."  Similarly 
in  China,  where  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly  are,  as  Huc 
points  out,  so  little  separated  in  conception,  and  where  there 
ig  one  authority  common  to  the  two,  the  functions  of  the 
established  reiigion  are  discharged  by  men  who  are,  at  the 
Bame  time,  adntinistrators  of  civil  affairs.  Not  only  is  the 
emperor  supreme  priest,  but  the  four  prime  miniatera  "  are 
lorda  Spiritual  and  temporal."  If,  as  TieJe  sajs,  "  the  Chi- 
nese are  reinarkable  for  the  complcte  absence  of  a  prieatly 
easte,"  it  ia  because,  along  with  their  universal  and  Active 
anceator-worship,  they  have  preserved  that  incluaion  of  the 
duties  of  priest  in  the  duties  of  ruier,  which  ancestor-wor- 
ship  in  its  simple  fonn  showa  ua. 

§618.  Likeneas  between  the  ecelesiastical  and  poHtical 
ofganizationa  where  they  have  diverged,  is  largelj  due  to 
their  community  of  origin  in  the  sentiment  of  reverence. 
Ready  obedienee  to  a  terrestrial  niler  \a  naturally  aecom- 
panied  by  ready  obedience  to  a  supposed  celestial  ruler; 
and  the  nature  which  favours  growth  of  an  adminiatration 
enforcing  the  one,  favours  growth  of  an  adminiatration  en- 
forcing  the  othcr. 

This  connexion  was  well  illustrnted  by  the  ancient 
American  societies.  In  Mexico,  along  with  an  "  odious 
despotiam  "  and  extreme  submisaiveness  of  the  people,  mak- 
ing  possible  a  governmental  Organization  so  ramified  that 
there  was  a  snb-8ul>nilcr  for  evcry  twenty  families,  there 
went  an  immensely  developed  prieathood,  Torqiiemada'a 
estimate  of  40,000  temples  is  thought  by  Clavigero  to  be 
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greatly  under  the  mark;  and  Clavigero  says — "  I  should 
not  think  it  rash  to  affirm,  that  there  could  not  be  less  than 
a  million  of  priests  throughout  the  empire:  "  an  eatimate 
made  more  credible  by  Herrera's  statement  that  "  every 
great  Man  had  a  Priest,  or  Chaplain."  Similarly  in  Peru; 
where,  with  an  unqualified  absolutism  of  the  Ynca,  and  a 
political  officialism  so  vast  and  elaborate  that  one  out  of 
every  ten  men  had  command  of  the  others,  there  was  a  re- 
ligious  officialism  no  less  extensive.  Says  Arriaga — "  If 
one  counts  all  the  higher  and  lower  officers,  there  is  gen- 
erally  a  minister  for  ten  Indians  or  less."  Obviousjy  in  the 
moral  natures  of  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  lies  the  ex- 
planation  of  these  parallelisras.  People  so  politically  servile 
as  those  ruled  over  by  Montezuma,  who  was  "always  carry 'd 
on  the  Shoulders  of  Noblemen,"  and  whose  order  was  that 
"  no  Commoner  was  to  look  him  in  the  Face,  and  if  he  did, 
dy'd  for  it,"  were  naturally  people  content  to  furnish  the 
numberless  victiras  annually  sacrificed  to  their  gods,  and 
ready  continually  to  inflict  on  themselves  propitiatory  blood- 
lettings.  And  of  course  the  social  appliances  for  mainte- 
nance  of  terrestrial  and  celestial  Subordination  developed 
among  them  with  little  resistance  in  corresponding  degrees; 
as  they  have  done,  too,  in  Abyssinia.  In  the  words  of  Bruce, 
"  the  kings  of  Abyssinia  are  above  all  laws;  "  and  else- 
where  he  says  "  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which 
there  are  so  many  churches  as  in  Abyssinia." 

Proof  of  the  converse  relation  need  not  detain  us.  It 
will  suffice  Co  indicate  the  contrast  presented,  both  politi- 
cally and  ecclesiastically,  between  the  Greek  societies  and 
contemporary  societies,  to  suggest  that  a  social  character 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  a  large  and  Consolidated 
regulative  Organization  of  the  political  kind,  is  also  unfav- 
ourable to  the  growth  of  a  large  and  Consolidated  regulative 
Organization  of  the  ecclesiastical  kind. 

§  619.  Along  with  increase  of  a  priesthood  in  size,  there 
habitually  go  those  specializations  which  conslitule  iX»  ^ 
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liierarcliy.      Integration    is    accompanied    by    differentia- 
tioD. 

Let  US  firat  note  how  the  siiuultaneous  progreBS  of  the 
two  is  implied  by  the  fact  that  wliile  the  ecclesiastical  Or- 
ganization ia  at  first  lesa  sharply  marked  off  froni  the  politi- 
eal  than  it  afterwards  becomea,  its  own  structurea  are  leaa 
definitcly  diatinguiahed  from  one  another.  Says  Tiele — 
"That  the  EgyptisD  religioD,  like  tho  Chinege,  was  original  Ij  nothing 
but  »D  organbed  Bnimism,  ia  proved  b;  the  iDstitutioDH  of  worahip. 
Here,  too,  ezisted  no  cxciueive  priestlj  caste.  Desccndants  sacriGced 
to  tbeir  ancestors,  the  officcra  of  State  to  the  special  local  divinities, 
the  king  to  the  deities'of  the  wholc  country.  Not  tili  1al4.<r  did  an 
Order  of  scribea  aod  a  regulär  priesthood  arise,  and  even  thcse  as  a  rule 
were  not  hereditary." 

Afjain,  we  read  that  among  the  ancient  Romans — 
"The  priests  nere  not  a  distioct  order  from  the  other  Citizens.  Tbe 
Romana,  indeed,  bad  Dot  the  aame  regulations  with  respect  to  public 
emptoyments  as  now  obtain  with  us.  With  them  the  same  pcrson 
might  regulate  the  police  of  the  citj,  direct  the  affaira  of  tbe  empire, 
propoae  lawa,  act  aa  a  judge  or  prieHt,  and  conunand  an  Hrmj." 
And  thongb  in  the  caae  of  an  adopted  religion  the  circum- 
atancea  are  different,  yct  we  see  that  in  the  development 
of  an  administrative  Organization  the  same  esaential  prin- 
ciple  displays  itsrlf,     M.  Giüzot  writcs — 

"  In  the  verj  earliest  period,  the  Christian  Bociety  prescnts  itself  as 
a  simple  associalion  of  a  common  erecd  and  common  sentimenta.  .  ,  . 
We  Und  among  them  [the  first  Christians]  no  System  of  detenninate 
doctrinea,  norules,  nodiscipline,  no  bodyof  majfiatrafes.  .  .  .  In  pro- 
portionaaitadvanced  .  .  ,  a  bodyof  doctrines,  of  ruies,  of  discipline, 
and  of  magistratea,  began  to  appear;  one  kind  of  m'agiatrates  were 
called  irpttrßuTtpnt,  Or  ancicnts,  who  became  the  prieata;  »nother. 
nrio-Kowoi,  or  inspectors,  or  auperintendents,  who  became  biahops;  a 
third  iioKovot,  or  dcacons,  who  were  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
poor,  and  with  the  diatrihution  of  alms.  .  .  .  It  was  the  body  of  the 
faithfiil  which  prevailed,  both  as  to  the  choicc  of  fiinctionariea,  ond  aa 
to  the  adoption  of  discipline,  and  even  doctrine.  The  church  goveni- 
ment  and  the  Christian  people  were  not  an  yet  separated." 
In  which  last  facta,  while  we  see  the  gradnal  establisliraent 
of  an  eocleaiastical  stnicture,  we  also  sce  how,  in  tho  Chnreh 
as  in  the  State,  tliere  went  on  the  Separation  of  the  small 
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ruling  part  f  rom  the  greater  pari  ruled,  and  a  gradual  losa 
of  power  by  the  latter. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  body  as  in  the  political  body,  several 
causes,  acting  separately  or  jointly,  work  out  the  establish- 
ment  of  graduated  authorities.  Even  in  a  Cluster  of  small 
societies  held  together  by  kinship  only,  there  tends,  where 
priests  exist,  to  arise  diflFerences  among  their  amounts  of 
influenae :  resulting  in  some  Subordination  when  they  have 
to  co-operate.  Thus  we  read  of  the  priests  among  the  Bodo 
and  Dhimäls,  that  "  over  a  small  circle  of  villages  one 
Dhämi  presides  and  possesses  a  vaguely  defined  but  uni- 
versally  recognised  control  over  the  Deoshis  of  his  district." 
Still  more  when  small  societies  have  been  Consolidated  into 
a  larger  one  by  war,  is  the  political  supremacy  of  the  con- 
quering  chief  usually  accompanied  by  ecclesiastical  suprem- 
acy of  the  head  priest  of  the  conquering  society.  The  tend- 
ency  to  this  is  shown  even  where  the  respective  cults  of  the 
united  societies  remain  intact.  Thus  it  appears  that  "  the 
high-priests  of  Mexico  were  the  heads  of  their  religion  only 
among  the  Mexicans,  and  not  with  respect  to  the  other 
conquered  nations; ''  but  we  also  read  that  the  priesthood 
of  Huitzilopochtli  was  that  of  the  ruling  tribe,  and  had, 
accordingly,  great  political  influence.  The  Mexicatlteo- 
huatzin  had  authority  over  other  priesthoods  than  his  own. 
Still  more  in  ancient  Peru,  where  the  subjugation  of  the 
united  peoples  by  the  conquering  people  was  absolute,  a 
graduated  priesthood  of  the  conqueror's  religion  was  su- 
preme  over  the  priesthoods  of  the  religions  professed  by 
the  conquered.  After  an  account  of  the  priesthood  of  the 
Sun  in  Cuzco,  we  read  that — 

"  In  the  other  provinces,  where  there  were  temples  of  the  Sun,  which 
were  numerous,  the  natives  were  the  priests,  being  relations  of  the 
local  Chiefs.  But  the  principal  priest  (or  bishop)  in  each  province  was 
an  Ynca,  who  took  care  that  the  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  should  be  in 
conformity  with  those  of  the  metropolitan." 
And  then  we  are  told  by  another  writer  that — 
In  the  great  temple  of  Cuzco,  **the  Ingas  plac'd  the  Gods  of  all  the 
Provinces  they  conquer'd,  each  Idol  having  its  peculiar  Altar,  at  which 
107 
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those  of  tbe  Province  it  belong'd  to  offer'd  very  expen»ive  Sacrifice«; 
the  Ingas  thiokiog  the;  had  thoBC  Provinces  secure,  b;  keeping  theii 
Oods  aa  Uoatagea." 

In  ahort  tbe  ancient  Peruvian  prieethood  consisted  of  a 
major  hierarchy  posed  on  many  minor  hierarcLies. 

But  besides  theae  subordinations  of  oiie  aacerdotal  aystem 
to  anotlier  cauaed  by  conquest,  tliere  are,  as  implied  in  the 
cases  given,  subordinations  wliioh  arise  within  the  Organ- 
ization of  each  cult.  Such  differences  of  rank  and  fiinction 
existed  in  Egj'pt.  Besidea  the  high  priests  there  were  the 
prophebjB,  Üiejastop/iari,  the  stolist^s,  tlie  hierograTamateia, 
and  some  otliers.  Siniilarly  among  the  Äcciidiaus.  "On 
comptait  ä  Babylone,"  says  Maury,  "  divers  ordres  de  prö- 
trea  oa  interpretea  sacrös,  les  hakimim  oii  savanta,  peut  etre 
les  m^ecine ;  les  Jcbartumim,  ou  iitagiciens,  lea  asapAita,  oa 
th^ologiens ;  et  enfin  les  kaadim  et  les  gasrim.  c'est-ä-dire  lea 
Chaldöens,  les  astrologues  proprement  dits."  Rome,  too, 
"  had  a  very  rieh  anJ  coropHcated  religious  establislinient " 
(1)  the  Pontiffs,  Augurs,  etc. ;  (2)  the  Rex  Sacrificulus,  the 
Sacrifieers,  and  the  Vestal  Virgins;  (3)  Salii  and  Fetialea; 
(4)  Curionea;  (5)  Brotherhooda.  And  it  was  so  with  the 
Mexican  priests.  "  Some  were  tlic  eacrificcrs,  others  tlie 
divinera;  some  were  the  composers  o£  hynina,  othera  thoae 
wliosiing.  .  .  .  Some  priest»  had  tbe  Charge  of  kepping  the 
temple  clean,  aome  took  care  of  the  omanients  of  the  altara; 
to  others  bclonged  the  instructing  of  youtli,  tlie  correeting 
of  the  ealendar,  the  onlering  of  festivala,  and  the  care  of 
mythological  paintings." 

Where,  instead  of  coexisting  religions  with  tlieir  priest- 
hooda  whioh  we  find  in  niost  compoimd  societics  pnxluced 
by  war  in  early  stages,  we  have  an  invading  religion  which, 
monotheiatic  in  theory,  cannot  recognize  or  tolerate  other 
religions,  there  still,  as  it  spreads,  arises  an  Organization 
Bimilar  in  its  centralization  and  special  ization  to  those  just 
contcmplated.  Describing  the  development  of  Chureh- 
povemment  in  Europe,  M.  Ouizot  says: — 
"The  bishop  was,  originally,  the  inapector,  tbe  chief  of  tho  religioua 
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eongregation  of  each  town.  .  .  .  Wben  Chiistianity  spread  into  the 
rural  districts,  the  municipal  bishop  no  longer  sufficed.  Then  appeared 
the  chorepiscopi,  or  rural  bishops  .  .  .  the  rural  districts  once 
Christian,  the  chorepiscopi  in  their  tum  no  longer  sulliced  .  .  . 
each  Christian  agglomeration  at  all  considerable  became  a  pariüh, 
and  had  a  priest  for  its  religious  head  .  .  .  originally  parish  priests 
acted  absoluteiy  only  as  representatives,  as  delegates  of  the  bishops, 
and  not  in  virtue  of  their  own  right.  The  union  of  all  the  agglome- 
rated  parishes  around  a  town,  in  a  circumscription  for  a  long  time 
▼ague  and  variable,  formed  the  diocese.  After  a  certain  time,  and 
in  Order  to  bring  more  regularity  and  completeness  into  the  rcla- 
lations  of  the  diocesan  clergy,  they  formed  a  small  association  of  muny 
parishes  under  the  name  of  the  rural  chapUr.  .  .  .  At  a  later  ])eriod 
many  rural  chapters  were  united  .  .  .  under  the  name  of  dutrict^ 
whicb  was  directed  by  an  archdeacon  .  .  .  the  diocesan  Organization 
was  then  complete.  .  .  .  All  the  dioceses  in  the  civil  province  formed 
the  ecclesiastical  province,  under  the  dircction  of  the  metropolitan  or 
arch  bishop." 

FuUy  to  understand  this  development  of  ecclesiastical 
Organization,  it  is  needful  to  glance  at  the  process  by  whicli 
it  was  eflFected,  and  to  observe  how  the  increasing  integra- 
tion  necessitated  the  increasing  differentiation. 
"During  a  great  part  of  this  [the  second]  Century,  the  Christian 
churches  were  independent  on  each  other,  nor  were  they  joined 
together  by  association,  confederacy,  or  any  other  bonds,  but  those  of 
charity.  .  .  .  But,  in  process  of  time,  all  the  Christian  churches  of  a 
province  were  formed  into  one  large  ecclesiastical  body,  which,  like 
oonfederate  states,  assembled  at  certain  times  in  order  to  deliberate 
about  the  common  interests  of  the  whole.  .  .  .  These  Councils  .  ,  . 
changed  the  whole  face  of  the  church,  and  gave  it  a  new  form ;  for  by 
them  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  people  were  considerably  dimi- 
nished,  and  the  power  and  authority  of  the  bishops  greatly  augmcnted. 
The  humility,  indeed,  and  prudence  of  these  pious  prelates  prevented 
their  assoming  all  at  once  the  power  with  which  they  were  afterward 
invested.  .  .  .  But  they  soon  changed  this  humble  tone,  imperceptibly 
extended  the  limits  of  their  authority,  turned  their  influence  into 
dominion,  and  their  counsels  into  laws.  .  ,  .  Another  effect  of  these 
Councils  was,  the  gradual  abolition  of  that  perfect  equality,  which 
reigned  araong  all  biHhops  in  the  primitive  times.  For  the  order  and 
decency  of  these  assemblies  required,  that  some  one  of  the  provincial 
bishope  met  in  Council,  should  be  invested  with  a  superior  degree  of 
power  and  authority;  and  hence  the  rights  of  Metropolitana  derive 
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theirorigin.  .  .  .  Theaniverealchnrchbadnowtheappearaiiceof  om 
Tost  republic  formed  bj  a  combination  of  a  great  Dumber  -of  little 
States.  Tbia  occasiooed  the  creatioa  of  a  new  order  of  ecciesiastics, 
who  were  appointed,  in  different  parte  of  the  norld,  aa  heada  of  the 
church.  .  .  ,  Such  was  the  aature  and  office  of  the  patriareht,  amoog 
whom,  at  length,  ambitiou,  belüg  srrived  at  its  most  inBoIeat  period, 
fonued  a  uev  dignitj,  iDvestiDg  the  bisbop  of  Bame,  and  bis  suc- 
cessors,  with  tbe  title  and  authorit;  of  prince  of  Patriarcbs." 
To  eomplete  the  conception  it  needs  only  to  add  that,  while 
tliere  was  going  on  this  centralization  of  the  higher  ofRcea, 
there  waa  going  on  a  minuter  differentiation  of  the  lower. 
Saja  Lingard,  speaking  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy — 
"  Tbese  mlDiatere  were  at  fiist  conGned  to  the  three  ordere  of  bisbops, 
priests,  and  deacons:  but  in  proportioo  as  the  Dumber  of  proeelytes 
increased,  the  Services  of  additional  but  subordinate  officera  wera 
required:  and  we  soon  meet,  in  the  more  celebrated  cburcbes,  with 
eubdeacons,  lectors  or  cantore,  exorcists,  acolythists,  and  ostiarii  or 
door'keepers.  .  .  .  All  these  were  ordained,  witb  appropriate  forms, 
by  tbe  bisbop," 

§  620.  Among  Icading  traits  in  the  development  of  eccle- 
siaatical  institutions,  have  to  be  added  the  riae  and  establish- 
ment  of  inonasticism. 

For  tlie  origin  of  ascetic  practices,  we  must  once  more  go 
back  to  the  ghost-theory,  and  to  certain  resnlting  ideaa  and 
acta  common  among  the  uncivilized  (§§  103  and  140). 
There  are  the  mntilations  and  blood-lettings  at  funerala; 
there  are  the  faatings  conaequent  on  sacrifices  öf  animals 
and  food  at  the  grave;  and  in  aome  cases  there  are  the  de- 
ficienciea  of  clothing  which  follow  the  leaving  of  dreases 
(always  of  the  best)  for  the  departed.  Pleasing  the  dead  ia 
therefore  inevitably  asaoeiated  in  thought  with  pain  bome 
by  the  livjng.  Thia  connexion  of  ideaa  grows  most  marked 
where  the  ghost  to  be  propitiated  ia  that  of  some  ruling  man, 
notorious  for  hia  greediness,  hia  love  of  bloodahed,  and,  in  , 
many  casea,  bis  ap]>etite  for  human  fiesh.  To  such  a  ruling 
man,  gaining  power  by  eonqnoat,  and  becoming  a  mueli- 
feared  god  after  hia  deceaae,  there  arise  propitiatory  cere- 
monies  which  entail  aevere  sufferings.    Heuce  where,  aa  in 
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aneient  Mexico,  we  find  cannibal  deities  to  whom  multi- 
tudes  of  human  victims  were  sacrificed;  we  also  find  that 
there  were,  among  priests  and  others,  self-mutilations  of 
serious  kinds,  frequent  self-bleedings,  self-whippings,  pro- 
longed  fast»,  etc.  The  incidental  but  conspicuons  trait  of 
such  actions,  usurped  in  men's  minds  the  place  of  the  essen- 
tial  but  less  obtrusive  trait.  Sufferings  having  been  the  con- 
comitants  of  sacrifices  made  to  ghosts  and  gods,  there  grew 
up  the  notion  that  Submission  to  these  concomitant  suffer- 
ings was  itself  pleasing  to  ghosts  and  gods;  and  eventually, 
that  the  bearing  of  gratuitous  sufferings  was  pleasing.  All 
over  the  world,  ascetic  practices  have  thus  originated. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  sole  origin  of  ascetic  practices. 
They  have  been  by  all  peoples  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  on  those  abnormal  mental  states  which  are  sup- 
pos.ed  to  imply  either  possession  by  spirits,  or  communion 
with  spirits.  Savages  fast  that  they  may  have  dreams,  and 
obtain  the  supematural  guidance  which  they  think  dreams 
give  to  them;  and  especially  among  medicine-men,  and 
those  in  training  to  beconje  such,  there  is  abstinence  and 
Submission  to  various  privations,  with  the  view  of  produc- 
ing  the  maniacal  excitement  which  they,  and  those  around, 
mistake  for  Inspiration.  Thus  arises  the  belief  that  by  per- 
sistent self-mortifications,  there  may  be  obtained  an  in- 
dwelling  divine  spirit;  and  the  ascetic  consequently  comes 
to  be  regarded  as  a  holy  man.* 

Led  into  his  mode  of  lifo  by  the  two-fold  belief  that 
voluntary  Submission  to  pain  pleases  God,  and  that  morti- 
fications  of  the  flesh  bring  Inspiration,  the  ascetic  makes  his 
appearance  among  the  devotees  of  every  religion  which 
reaches  any  considerable  development.  Though  there  is 
little  reference  to  permanent  anchorites  in  aneient  Ameri- 
can societies,  we  are  told  of  temporary  religious  retirements; 

*  It  18  curious  to  obserre  how  this  primitive  idea  still  bolds  its  ground. 
In  Blunt's  EccUnagtie  Dictionary  there  is  a  laudatory  description  of  the 
prophet  Daniel,  as  *'  using  his  ascetic  practices  as  a  special  means  of  attaining 
Dirine  light :  '*  the  writer  being  apparently  ignorant  that  medicine-men  all 
OTer  ttüe  world,  have  ever  been  doing  the  same  thing  with  the  same  intent 
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aa  in  Guatemala,  where  the  high-priest,  who  was  in  eome 
caaes  the  king,  fasted  "  four,  or  even  eight,  montlis  in  ee- 
clusion;"and  as  in  Peru,  where  the  Yneasoccaaionafly  lived  ■ 
in  solitude  and  fasted.  Among  the  religions  of  the  old 
World,  Buddhisra,  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Mohamme- 
tanism,  have  all  fumished  nuniprous  examplcs.  Biblical 
hiatory  shows  that  "in  times  anterior  to  the  Gospel,  prophets 
and  martyrs  '  in  aheej^kins  and  goatskina,'  wandered  ovcr 
mountains  and  deserts,  and  dwelt  in  eaves."  Tliis  disei- 
pline  of  separateneas  and  abstinence,  indicated  as  early  as 
the  daya  of  Moaea  in  the  "  vow  of  a  Nazarite,"  and  shown 
by  the  Essenes  to  be  still  existing  in  later  times,  reappeared 
in  the  discipline  of  the  Christian  hemiita,  who  were  the 
first  monks  or  soUtaries:  the  two  worda  being  originally 
equLvalent.  Theae  grew  miraeroiis  during  the  peraecutions 
of  the  third  centnry,  when  their  retreats  became  refuges. 
"  From  that  time  to  the  reign  of  Coiiatantine,  monachiBin  was  con- 
fined  to  the  hennits,  or  anchorets,  hving  in  private  cellfl  in  the  wilder- 
Deg8.  But  nhen  Pachomius  had  erected  monastcries  in  Egypt,  other 
countries  presently  followed  the  example,  and  bo  the  mocaetic  life 
canie  to  ita  füll  maturity  in  the  church." 
Or,  as  Lingard  describes  the  procesa: — 

"  Whcrever  there  dwelt  »  «lonk  [a  recluse]  of  euperior  reputation 
for  sanctitj,  the  dcsire  of  profiting  by  his  advice  and  example  induced 
others  to  Sx  thcir  habitationa  in  his  nciglibourhood  :  he  becarae  their 
Abbas  or  spiritual  father,  tliey  his  voluntury  aubject«;  and  the  group 
of  separate  cells  whirh  Ihey  formed  around  him  was  koown  to  othera 
by  the  name  of  hia  monastery." 

Thus,  l«ginning  as  «siial  in  a  dispersed  nnorganized 
form,  and  progreasing  to  small  Clusters  anch  as  those  of  the 
CoenobitPs  in  Egypt,  severally  governed  by  a  snperior  with 
a  Steward,  monastic  bodiea,  growing  common,  at  the  aame 
tinie  acquired  definite  organizationa ;  and  by-and-by,  as  in 
the  caae  of  the  Benedictinea,  pame  to  have  a  common  rule 
or  mode  of  government  and  life.  Though  in  their  early 
days  monks  were  rcgarded  aa  raen  more  holy  than  the 
clergy,  they  did  not  exereiae  clerical  funetions;  biit  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuriea  they  acquired  some  of  theae,  and  iu 
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80  doing  became  subject  to  bishops:  the  result  being  a  long 
struggle  to  maintain  independence  on  the  one  side  and  to 
enforce  authority  on  the  other,  which  ended  in  practical 
incorporation  with  the  Church. 

Of  course  there  thus  arose  a  f urther  complication  of  the 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  which  it  will  be  sufficient  just  to 
note  without  describing  in  detail. 

§  621.  For  present  purposes,  indeed,  no  further  aceount 
of  ecclesiastical  hierarchies  is  needed.  We  are  here  con- 
cemed  only  with  the  general  aspects  of  their  evolution. 

Examination  discloses  a  relation  between  ecclesiastical 
and  political  governments  in  respect  of  degree.  Where 
there  is  but  little  of  the  one  there  is  but  little  of  the  other; 
and  in  societies  which  have  developed  a  highly  coercive 
secular  nile  there  habitually  exists  a  highly  coercive  re- 
ligious  rule. 

It  häa  been  ahown  that  growing  from  a  common  root, 
and  having  their  structures  sHghtly  diflFerentiated  in  early 
societies,  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  organizations  long 
continue  to  be  distingiiished  very  imperfectly. 

This  intimate  relationship  between  the  two  forms  of 
regulation,  alike  in  their  instriimentalities  and  in  their  ex- 
tents,  has  a  moral  origin.  Extreme  submissiveness  of  nature 
fosters  an  extreme  development  of  both  the  political  and 
religious  controls.  Contrariwise  the  growth  of  the  agencies 
effecting  such  controls,  is  kept  in  check  by  the  sentiment  of 
independence;  which  while  it  resists  the  despotism  of  living 
rulers  is  unfavourable  to  extreme  self-abasement  in  pro- 
pitiation  of  deities. 

While  the  body  which  maintains  the  observances  of  a  cult 
grows  in  mass,  it  also  increases  in  structure;  and  whether 
the  eult  is  an  indigenous  or  an  invading  one,  there  hence 
resnlts  a  hierarchy  of  sacerdotal  fimctionaries  analogous  in 
its  general  principles  of  Organization  to  the  graduated  Sys- 
tem of  political  fimctionaries.  In  the  one  case  as  in  the 
othez'  the  differentiation,  setting  out  from  a  state  in  which 
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power  18  dktributed  with  approximate  uniformity,  advancea 
to  a  State  in  which,  while  the  mass  becomes  entirely  sub- 
ordinate,  the  Controlling  ag3ncy  displays  within  itself  a 
Subordination  of  the  many  to  the  f  ew  and  to  the  one. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

AN  BCCLESIASTIOAL  SYSTEM  AS   A   SOCIAL  BOND. 

§  622.  Once  more  we  must  retum  to  the  religious  idea 
and  the  religious  sentiment  in  their  rudimentary  forms,  to 
find  an  explanation  of  the  part  played  by  ecclesiastical  Sys- 
tems in  social  development. 

Thongh  ancestor-worship  has  died  out,  there  survive 
among  us  certain  of  the  conceptions  and  feelings  appro- 
priate  to  it,  and  certain  resulting  observances,  which  en- 
able  US  to  understand  its  original  effects,  and  the  original 
e£Fect8  of  those  cults  immediately  derived  from  it.  I  refer 
more  especially  to  the  behaviour  of  descendants  after  the 
death  of  a  parent  or  grand-parent.  Three  traits,  of  which 
we  shall  presently  see  the  significance,  may  be  noted. 

When  a  funeral  takes  place,  natural  affection  and  usage 
supporting  it,  prompt  the  assembling  of  the  family  or  clan: 
of  children  especially,  of  other  relations  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  in  a  measure  of  friends.  All,  by  taking  part  in 
the  ceremony,  join  in  that  expression  of  respect  which  con- 
stituted  the  original  worship  and  still  remains  a  qualified 
form  of  worship.  The  burial  of  a  progenitor  consequently 
becomes  an  occasion  on  which,  more  than  on  any  other, 
there  is  a  revival  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  appropriate 
to  relationship,  and  a  strengthening  of  the  bonds  among 
kindred. 

An  incidental  result  which  is  still  more  significant,  not 
tmfrequently  occurs.  If  antagonisms  among  members  of 
the  family  exist,  they  are  not  allowed  to  show  themselves. 
Being  possessed  by  a  common  sentiment  towarda  tke  d^«A^ 
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and  in  so  far  made  to  sympathize,  those  who  have  beeii  at 
enmity  have  their  animosities  to  some  extent  mitigated; 
and  not  uncommonly  reconciliations  are  effected.  So  that 
beyond  a  strengthening  of  the  family-group  by  the  gather- 
ing  together  of  ita  inembcrs,  there  is  a  strengthening  of  it 
caused  liy  the  hcaUng  of  breaches. 

One  more  co-operative  infliience  exists.  The  injunctions 
of  the  deceased  are  made  known;  and  when  theae  have 
reference  to  family-differences,  obedience  to  them  fnrthera 
hamiony.  Though  it  is  true  that  directions  conceming  the 
distribiition  of  property  often  initiate  new  quarreis,  yet  in 
respect  of  pre-existing  qiiarrels,  the  known  wish  of  the 
dying  man  that  they  ahould  be  ended,  is  influential  in  caus- 
ing  oompromiae  or  forgivenesa;  and  if  tliere  has  been  a 
desire  on  his  part  that  some  particular  conrae  or  policy 
shoidd  be  piiraiied  after  hia  deatli,  thia  deaire,  even  orally 
expressed,  tends  very  much  to  become  a  law  to  his  descend- 
anta,  and  so  to  prodnee  unity  of  aetion  among  them. 

Tf  in  onr  days  these  inflnences  still  have  considerable 
power,  they  must  have  had  great  power  in  days  when 
there  was  a  vivid  conception  of  anfreatral  ghosts  as  liable  to 
be  made  angry  by  disregard  of  their  wishes,  and  able  to 
piinish  the  disobedient.  Evidently  the  family-cult  in  primi- 
tive times,  mnst  have  greatly  tended  to  maintain  the  family 
bond:  alike  by  causing  periodic  assemblinga  for  sacrifice, 
by  rcpreasing  dissensions,  and  by  [iroducing  conformity  to 
the  aame  injiinetiona. 

Rising  as  we  do  from  the  ordinary  father  to  the  patriareh 
heading  nnmorona  families,  propitiation  of  whose  ghost  is 
imperative  on  all  of  them,  and  thenee  to  some  head  of  kin- 
dred claoH  who,  leading  them  to  conqnest,  becomes  after 
death  a  local  chief  god,  above  all  others  feared  and  obeyed; 
we  may  expect  to  find  in  the  ciilts  everywhere  derived  from 
anecstor-woraliip.the  samc  infliienoe  which  ancestor-worship 
in  ifs  simple  original  form  ahows  na.  We  shall  not  be 
disappointed.  Even  conoeming  peoplea  so  nide  as  the 
Ostyaka,  we  find  the  remark  that  "  the  uae  of  the  aame 
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consecrated  spot,or  the  same  priest,  is  also  a  bond  of  union;" 
and  higher  races  yield  still  clearer  evidence.  Let  us  study 
it  under  the  heads  above  indicated. 

§  623.  The  original  tribes  of  the  Egyptians,  inhabiting 
areas  which  eventually  became  the  nomes^  were  severally 
held  together  by  special  worships.  The  central  point  in  each 
"  was  always,  in  the  first  place,  a  temple,  aboiit  which  a 
city  became  formed.''  And  since  "  some  animals,  sacred  in 
one  province,  were  held  in  abhorrei^ce  in  another  " — since, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  animal-naniing  of  ancestral  chiefs, 
revered  within  the  tribe  but  hated  beyond  it,  natnrally 
originated  this;  we  have  reason  for  concluding  that  each 
local  bond  of  nnion  was  the  worship  of  an  original  ancestor- 
god. 

Early  Greek  civilization  shows  like  influences  at  work; 

and  records  enable  ns  to  trace  them  to  a  higher  stage.  Grote 

writes — 

"The  ßentiment  of  fraternity,  between  two  tribes  or  villages,  first 
manifested  itself  by  sendin^  a  sacred  legation  or  The6ria  to  offer 
flacrifice  at  each  other^s  festivals  and  to  partake  in  the  recreations 
'which  followed."  .  .  .  ^'Sometimes  this  tendency  to  religious  frater- 
nity took  a  form  called  an  Amphiktyony,  different  from  the  common 
festival.  A  certain  number  of  towns  entered  into  an  exclusive  reli- 
gious  partnership,  for  the  celebration  of  sacrifices  periodically  to  the 
god  of  a  particular  temple,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  common 
property  and  under  the  common  protection  of  all." 

Then  conceming  the  most  important  of  these  nnions,  we 
read  in  Cnrtins — 

"All  Greek  collective  national  names  attach  themselves  to  particular 
sanctuaries :  these  are  the  centres  of  union,  and  the  startijig-points  of 
hißtory.  ...  In  this  respect  Apollo,  as  the  god  of  *the  Thessalian 
Amphietyony,  may  be  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  common  nation- 
ality  of  the  Hellenes,  and  the  originator  of  Hellenic  history." 

If  with  this  we  join  the  fnrther  significant  fact  that  "  the 
Doriana  .  .  .  even  called  Doms,  the  ancestor  of  their  race, 
and  80  of  Apollo,  and  recognized  in  the  spread  of  the  worship 
of  the  lütter  their  proper  mission  in  history; ''  the  filiatioo 
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of  thifl  religious  development  upon  ancestor-worsMp  be- 
comes  manifest.  And  since  the  periodic  gatherings  for 
Bacrifice  initiated  ttie  Amphictyonic  coimcil,  the  Statutes  of 
which  "  liad  tlieir  origin  in  the  Apolline  religion,"  and 
were  regarded  with  respcct  bj  the  separate  Greeian  atates 
"in  all  mattere  toneliing  on  rights  common  to  all;  "  we 
have  clear  proof  that  the  federal  bond  origiuated  in  a  com- 
mon worship. 

The  like  happened  in  Italy.  Conceming  the  Etruscans, 
Mommsen  says — "Each  of  these  leagues  conaiated  of  twelve 
commiinities,  which  recognized  a  metropolia,  eapecially  for 
piirposea  of  worahip,  and  a  federal  head  or  rather  a  high- 
prieat."  It  was  thua  with  the  Latins  too.  Alba  waa  the 
chief  place  of  the  Latin  league;  and  it  was  also  the  place  at 
whieh  the  tribes  forming  the  leagiie  asaembled  for  their 
religious  festivals:  such  union  as  existed  among  them  waa 
aanctified  by  a  cult  in  which  all  joined.  A  kindred  fact 
ia  alleged  of  ancient  Rome.  "  The  oldeat  Constitution  of 
Kome  ia  religions  thronghout,"  says  Seeley.  "  Inatitutiona 
auggested  by  naked  iitility  come  in  later,  and  those  whicb 
they  practieally  supersede  are  not  abolished,  but  formally 
retained  on  acconnt  of  their  religious  eharacter." 

Though  generally  in  sncb  cases  tbe  need  for  Joint  defence 
against  extemal  enemies  is  the  chief  prompter  to  foderation; 
yet  in  each  case  the  federation  formed  ia  determined  by  that 
Community  of  sacred  rites  which  from  time  to  time  bringa 
the  dispersed  divisions  of  the  same  stock  together,  and  keeps 
alive  in  them  the  idea  of  a  common  origin  aa  well  aa  the 
sentiment  appropriate  to  it 

Though  Christendom  has  not  exemplified  in  anyconsider- 
able  degree  a  like  eonsolidating  effect — though  its  worship, 
being  an  adopte<l  one  has  not  snpplied  that  bond  which 
reaulfs  where  the  worship  is  of  aome  great  founder  of  the  ; 
tribe  or  traditional  god  o£  the  race;  yet  it  ean  hardly  be', 
qnestioned  that  unity  of  crecd  and  ceremony  has  to  mmf 
extent  served  as  an  integrating  principle.  Though  Obr? 
tian  brotherhood  haa  not  heen  much  diaplayed  among  GY 
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tian  peoples,  still,  it  has  not  been  absplutely  a  mere  name. 
Indeed  it  is  manifest  that  since  similarity  of  thought  and 
sympathy  of  f eeling  must  further  harmony  by  diminishing 
reasons  for  difference,  agreement  in  religion  necessarily 
f avours  union. 

§  624.  Still  more  clearly  shown  is  the  parallelism  be- 
tween  Suspension  of  family  animosities  at  funerals,  and 
temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  between  clans  on  occa- 
sions  of  common  religious  festivals. 

Already  in  §  144  I  have  pointed  out  that  among  some  of 
the  uncivilized,  burial  plaees  of  chief s  become  sacred,  to  the 
extent  that  fighting  in  them  is  f  orbidden :  one  of  the  results 
being  the  initiation  of  sanctuaries.  Naturally  an  interdict 
against  quarreis  at  burial-places,  or  sacred  plaees  where 
sacrifices  are  to  be  made,  tends  to  become  an  interdict 
against  quarreis  with  those  who  are  going  there  to  sacrifice. 
The  Tahitians  would  not  molest  an  enemy  who  came  to 
make  offerings  to  the  national  idol;  and  among  the  Chib- 
chas  pilgrims  to  Iraca  (Sogamoso)  were  protected  by  the 
religious  character  of  the  country  even  in  time  of  war. 
These  cases  at  once  recall  cases  from  ancient  European  his- 
tory.  Of  the  tribes  which  originated  the  Roman  civiliza- 
tion,  we  read — "  There  are,  however,  indications  that  dur- 
ing  the  Latin  festival  [sacrifices  to  Jupiter],  just  as  was  the 
case  during  the  festivals  of  the  Hellenic  leagues,  *  a  truce  of 
God '  was  observed  throughout  all  Latium."  And  the  in- 
stance  with  which  Mommsen  here  makes  a  comparison, 
being  much  more  specific,  is  particularly  instructive.  First 
serving  to  regulate  the  worship  of  a  deity  common  to  all, 
and  to  maintain  a  temporary  peace  among  worshippers,  the 
Amphictyonic  Council  served  to  guarantee  "  a  safe  and  in- 
violate  transit  even  through  hostile  Hellenic  states  "  to  the 
sacrifices  and  to  the  games  which  became  associated  with 
them.  And  here  from  the  temporary  suspensions  of  an- 
tagonisms  came  secondary  effects  further  union. 
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"The  festivala  ot  the  gods  thus  worehipped  i 
national  festivaU.  From  the  System  of  festivals  it  was  only  a  step  to  a 
commoQ  calendar.  A  common  purse  was  needed  for  the  preservation 
ot  the  buitdinge  in  which  tlie  worship  was  carried  on,  and  for  fumiBh- 
iug  eacrificcsj  this  madc  a  common  coinage  aeceesarj.  The  common 
purso  and  temple-treosures  required  admiuistrators,  for  who«e  choice 
it  was  requisite  to  aiteeinble,  and  whose  administration  of  their  offlce 
had  to  be  watcbed  by  a  reprcscntation  of  Ihe  federated  tribea.  In  case 
of  dispute  between  the  Amphictyones,  a  judicial  authority  was  waoted 
to  preserve  the  common  peace,  or  punitih  its  viotatioD  in  the  name  of 
the  gnd.  Thus  the  insignificact  bcginuing  of  common  annual  festi- 
Tftla  gradually  came  to  tranaform  the  wholc  of  public  life;  theconstsnt 
carrying  of  arms  was  given  up,  intercourses  was  rendered  safe,  and  tba 
Baoctity  of  templca  and  altars  recognized.  But  the  most  important 
result  of  all  was,  that  tbe  membc:«  of  the  Ampbictyony  learnt  lo  re- 
gard  theraselves  as  one  united  body  agaiust  those  Standing  outside  it; 
out  of  »  number  of  tribcs  arose  a  nation,  which  required  n  common 
name  to  diatlnguish  it,  and  its  political  and  religious  eystem,  from  all 
other  tribes." 

And  that,  little  aa  it  operated,  aeceptancc  of  a  common 
creed  tended  somewliat  towards  consolidation  of  European 
peoples,  we  see  alike  in  the  weekly  suapensions  of  feudal 
figlits  under  tlie  influence  of  the  Church,  in  the  longer  sua- 
pensions  of  larger  quarreis  under  promise  to  tlie  pope  dur- 
ing  tlie  crxisadfft,  au<l  in  tlie  consequent  comhined  action  of 
kings  who  at  other  tiines  were  enemies;  aa  ahown  by  the 
fighting  of  Philip  Augustus  and  Hichard  I.  under  the  aame 
bannera. 

And  then  beyond  these  various  inflnenoes  indirectly  aid- 
ing  consolidation,  come  the  direct  influences  of  judgmenta 
Bupposed  to  come  from  God  through  an  ins|)irctl  peraon — 
Delphian  oracIe  or  Catholie  high-priest,  "  As  men  of  a 
privileged  spiritual  endowment "  the  priesta  of  Delphi  were 
"  po3acsae<l  of  the  capacity  and  mission  of  becoming  in  the 
name  of  their  god  tlie  teacbcrs  and  counsellors,  in  all  mat- 
tera,  of  the  cliildren  of  the  land ;  "  and  obviously,  in  so  f  ar 
aa  tlieir  judgments  conccrning  inter-tribal  questions  were 
rospected,  they  sprved  to  prevent  wars.  In  like  manner 
belief  in  the  pope  aa  a  medium  through  whom  the  divine 
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will  was  commimicated,  tended  in  those  who  held  it  to  cause 
Subordination  to  Yiia  decisions  conceming  international  dis- 
putes,  and  in  so  f ar  to  diminish  the  dissolving  effects  of  per- 
petual  conflicts:  instance  the  acceptance  of  his  arbitration 
by  Philip  Augustus  and  Kichard  I.  under  threat  of  ecclesi- 
astical  punishment;  instance  the  maintenance  of  peace  be- 
tween  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Portugal  by  Innocent  III. 
under  penalty  of  excommunication;  instance  Eleanor's  in- 
vocation — "  has  not  God  given  you  the  power  to  govem  na- 
tions;  "  instance  the  formal  enunciation  of  the  theory  that 
the  pope  was  supreme  judge  in  disputes  among  princes. 

§  625.  No  less  clearly  do  the  facts  justify  the  analogy 
above  pointed  out  between  the  recognized  duty  of  f ulfilling 
a  deceased  parent's  wishes,  and  the  imperative  Obligation 
of  conforming  to  a  divinely-ordained  law. 

Twice  in  six  months  within  my  own  small  circle  of 
friends,  I  have  seen  exemplified  the  Subordination  of  con- 
duct  to  the  imagined  dictate  of  a  deceased  person:  the  first 
example  being  yielded  by  one  who,  after  long  hesitation, 
decided  to  alter  a  house  built  by  his  father,  but  only  in  such 
way  as  he  thought  his  father  would  have  approved;  the 
second  being  yielded  by  one  who,  not  himself  objecting  to 
play  a  game  on  Sunday,  declined  because  he  thought  his 
late  wif  e  would  not  have  liked  it.  If  in  such  cases  supposed 
wishes  of  the  dead  become  transformed  into  rules  of  con- 
duct,  much  more  must  expressed  injunctions  tend  to  do  this. 
And  since  maintenance  of  family-union  is  an  end  which 
such  expressed  injunctions  are  always  likely  to  have  in  view 
— since  the  commands  of  the  dying  patriarch,  or  the  con- 
quering  chief,  naturally  aim  a^t  prosperity  of  the  clan  or 
tribe  he  govemed ;  the  rules  or  laws  which  ancestor-worship 
originates,  will  usually  be  of  a  kind  which,  while  intrin- 
sically  furthering  social  cohesion,  further  it  also  by  pro- 
ducing  ideas  of  Obligation  common  to  all. 

Already  in  §§  529 — 30  I  have  pointed  out  that,  among 
primitive  men,  the  customs  which  stand  in  place  of  lawa, 
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embody  the  ideaa  and  feelings  of  paat  generations;  and, 
religiously  conformed  to  as  they  are,  exhibit  the  rule  of  Üie 
dead  over  the  living.  From  usages  of  the  Veddaha,  the 
Scandinavians,  and  the  Hebrews,  I  there  drew  evidence  that 
in  Bomc  cases  the  ghoats  of  the  dead  are  appealed  to  for 
guidance  in  special  emergencies;  and  I  gave  proof  that, 
niore  generally,  apotheosized  men  or  gods  are  asked  for 
directiona;  inatances  being  cited  from  accounte  of  Egyp- 
tiana,  Peruviana,  Tahitians,  Tongana,  Samoana,  Hebrewa, 
and  aiindry  Aryan  peoples.  Further,  it  was  ahown  that  from 
particular  commands  anawering  special  invocationa,  there 
was  a  transition  to  general  commanda,  paaeing  into  perma- 
nent lawa:  there  being  in  the  bodies  of  laws  so  derived,  a 
mingling  of  regulationa  of  all  kinds — sacred,  aecular,  pub- 
lic, domestic,  personal,  Here  let  me  add  evidence  reinforc* 
ing  that  hefore  given. 

"  Agriculture  was  inculcated  as  a  sacred  dutj  upon  the  follower  of 
Zoroaster,  and  he  was  taught  that  it  was  incumbeDt  upon  all  who 
worshipped  Ahuratnasda  to  lead  a  settled  life.  .  .  .  Ererjthiug  that 
the  Nomad  was  eujoitied  to  avoid  was  thus  inculcatcd,  as  a  religiuus 
dutj,  uponthefollowersof  Zoroaster.  ,  .  .  Theprinciplesof  Zoroaster, 
aod  of  simÜar  teachera,  led  to  the  fcderation  of  settled  tribes,  out  of 
whicfa  arose  the  might;  empircs  of  antiquity." 

Evidently  bodiea  of  lawa  regarded  aa  supematurally 
given  by  the  traditional  god  of  the  race,  originating  in  the 
way  shown,  habitually  tend  to  restrain  the  anti-aocial 
actions  of  individuals  towards  one  another,  and  to  enforce 
concerted  action  in  the  dealings  of  the  soeiety  with  other 
aoeietiea:  in  both  waya  conducing  to  social  cobeaion. 

§  626,  The  general  influence  of  Eccleaiastical  Institutions 
ia  conservative  in  a  double  sense.  In  aeveral  waya  they 
maintain  and  strengthen  social  bonds,  and  so  conserve  the 
social  aggregate;  and  they  de  thia  in  large  mdbaure  by  con- 
serving  beliefa,  sentimenta,  and  usagea  which,  evolved  diu> 
ing  earlier  atagea  of  the  soeiety,  are  ahown  by  ita  survival 
to  have  had  an  approximate  fitneas  to  the  requirements,  and 
are  likely  still  to  have  it  in  great  measure.     Elsewhere 
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{Study  of  Sociology,  Cliap.  V)  I  have,  f  or  another  purpose, 
exemplified  the  extreme  resistance  to  change  offered  by 
Ecclesiastical  Institutions^  and  this  more  especially  in  re- 
spect  of  all  things  pertaining  to  the  ecclesiastical  Organiza- 
tion itself .  Here  let  me  add  a  f  urther  series  of  illustrations. 
The  ancient  Mexicans  had  "  flint  knives  nsed  in  the  sacri- 
fices."  In  San  Salvador,  the  sacrificer  had  "  a  knife  of 
flint,  with  which  he  opened  the  breast  of  the  victim." 
Among  the  Chibchas,  again,  when  a  boy  was  sacrificed, 
"  they  killed  him  with  a  reed  knife;  "  and  at  the  present 
time  among  the  Karens,  the  sacrificial  hog  offered  to  deified 
ancestors,  "  is  not  killed  with  a  knife  or  spear;  but  a  sharp- 
ened  bamboo  is  forced  into  it."  In  many  other  cases  the 
implements  used  for  sacred  purposes  are  either  surviving 
tools  of  the  most  archaic  types,  or  eise  of  relatively  ancient 
types;  as  in  pagan  Rome  where  "  down  to  the  latest  times 
copper  alone  might  be  used,  e,g.  for  the  sacred  plough  and 
the  shear-knife  of  the  priests,"  and  where  also  an  ancient 
dress  was  used  during  religious  ceremonies.  Among 

the  Nagas,  the  fire  for  roasting  a  sacrificed  animal  is  "  fresh- 
ly  kindled  by  means  of  rubbing  together  two  dry  pieces  of 
wood ;  "  and  on  like  occasions  among  the  Todas,  "  although 
fire  may  be  readily  procured  from  the  Mand,  a  sacred  fire 
is  created  by  the  rubbing  of  sticks."  The  Damaras  keep 
a  sacred  fire  always  buming;  and  should  this  be  accident- 
ally  extinguished  "  the  fire  is  re-lit  in  the  primitive  way — 
namely,  by  friction."  Even  in  Europe  there  long  continued 
a  like  connexion  of  ideas  and  practices.  Says  Peschel,  speak- 
ing  of  the  fire-drill,  "  this  mode  of  kindling  fire  was  retained 
tili  quite  recently  in  Germany,  for  populär  superstition 
attributed  miraculous  power  to  a  fire  generated  by  this  an- 
cient method;  "  and  in  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  Century,  they  still  obtained  fire 
for  sacrificial  purposes  by  the  friction  of  wood  in  cases  of 
plague  and  murrain.  So  is  it  with  the  form  of 

Speech.  Beyond  such  examples  as  the  use  of  extinct  tongues 

by  Jews  and  by  Roman  Catholics  for  religioua  aetVia^^ 
108 
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and  thfl  retentioii  of  an  ancient  langiiage  as  b  sacred  liin- 
guage  by  the  Copta,  and  the  like  use  by  the  Egyptian  prieste 
of  an  archaic  type  of  writing,  we  have  illustrations  fur- 
nished  by  the  uncivilized.  Schoolcraft  aays  of  the  Creeka 
that  their  old  langiiage  (the  Seminole)  is  "  taught  by 
women  to  the  chüdren  as  a  kind  of  religious  duty."  In 
Dahomey,  too,  the  priest  "  pronouncea  an  allocution  in  the 
unintelligible  hierarchic  tongue."  And  the  origin  of  Jap- 
anese Buddhism  "  is  shown  to  thia  day  in  the  repetition 
of  prayers  in  an  unknown  language,  and  the  retention  of  an 
Indian  aiphabet  and  writing — the  Sanscrit  or  Devanagari 
— in  all  tlie  religious  works  of  Japan."  Tbis  same 

tendeney  was  variously  exemplified  among  the  Hebrewa; 
as  we  Bee  in  the  prescription  of  iinhewn  atone  for  altars 
(Exod.  XX,  25-6),  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  for  offerings 
(Judges,  vi,  19-21),  and  the  interdict  on  buüding  a  temple 
in  place  o£  the  primitive  tent  and  taberaacle  alleged  to  have 
been  the  divine  habitation  in  earlier  days  (2  Sam.  vii,  4—6). 
And  a  like  persistence  wae  shown  in  Greeee.  Religious 
institütions,  says  Grote,  "  often  continned  unaltered 
throiighoiit  all  the  poÜtical  ehangea," 

Of  course  while  tlius  reaisting  ehanges  of  »sage,  eccleai- 
astical  functionaries  haje  resisted  with  equal  or  greater 
Btremiouaness,  changea  of  beliefa;  since  any  revohition  in 
the  inherited  body  of  beliefs,  tenda  in  some  measiire  to  shake 
all  parta  of  it,  by  diniiniahing  the  general  aiithority  of  an- 
ceatral  teaching.  Thia  familiär  aspect  of  ecclesiastical  con- 
servatism,  congruoiia  with  the  aspects  above  exemplified,  it 
is  needlcss  to  ilhistrate. 

§  627.  Again,  then,  the  ghoat-theory  yielda  iis  the  need- 
ful  eine.  Aa,  before,  we  f oimd  that  all  religious  obaervances 
may  be  traced  back  to  funeral  obser'vaneea ;  so  here,  we 
find  theae  inflneneea  which  eccloaiastical  inatitutiona  exert, 
have  their  germs  in  the  influences  exertod  by  the  feelinge 
entertainrd  towanls  the  doad.  The  burial  of  a  Jäte  parent  is 
an  occaaion  on  which  the  members  of  the  f  amily  gather  to- 
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gether  and  become  bound  by  a  renewed  sense  af  kinship; 
on  which  any  antagonism  among  them  is  temporarily  or 
permanently  extinguished;  and  on  which  tliey  are  further 
united  by  being  subject  in  common  to  the  deceased  raan's 
wishesy  and  made,  in  so  far,  to  act  in  concert.  The  senti- 
ment  of  filial  piety  thus  manifesting  itself,  ejilarges  in  ita 
sphere  when  the  deceased  man  is  the  patriarch,  or  the  found- 
er  of  the  tribe,  or  the  hero  of  the  raee.  But  be  it  in  wor- 
ship  of  a  god  or  funeral  of  a  parent,  we  ever  see  the  same 
three  influences — strengthening  of  union,  Suspension  of 
hostilities,  reinforcement  of  transmitted  commands.  In 
both  cases  the  process  of  integration  is  in  several  ways  fur- 
tbered. 

Thus,  looking  at  it  generally,  we  may  say  that  ecclesi- 
asticism  Stands  f or  the  principle  of  social  continuity.  Above 
all  other  agencies  it  is  that  which  conduces  to  cohesion;  not 
only  between  the  coexisting  parts  of  a  nation,  but  also 
between  its  present  generation  and  its  past  generations.  In 
both  ways  it  helps  to  maintain  the  individuality  of  the 
Society.  Or,  changing  somewhat  the  point  of  view,  we  may 
say  that  ecclesiasticism,  embodying  in  its  primitive  form 
the  mle  of  the  dead  over  the  living,  and  sanctifying  in  its 
more  advanced  forms  the  authority  of  the  past  over  the  pres- 
ent, has  for  its  function  to  preserve  in  foree  the  organized 
product  of  earlier  experiences  verstts  the  modif  ying  effects 
of  more  recent  experiences.  Evidently  tliis  organized  pro- 
duct of  past  experiences  is  not  without  credentials.  The 
life  of  the  society  has,  up  to  the  time  being,  ])een  maintained 
under  it;  and  hence  a  perennial  reason  for  resistance  to 
deviation.  If  we  consider  that  habituallv  the  chief  or  ruler, 
propitiation  of  whose  ghost  originates  a  local  cult,  acquired 
his  Position  through  successes  of  one  or  other  kind,  we  must 
infer  that  obedience  to  the  commands  cmanating  f rom  him, 
and  raaintenance  of  the  usages  he  initiated,  is,  on  the  aver- 
age  of  cases,  conducive  to  social  prosperity  so  long  as  con- 
ditions  remain  the  same;  and  that  therefore  this  intense 
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coDBervatism  of  ecclesiastical  institutions  is  not  without  a 
justification. 

Even  irrespective  of  the  relative  fitness  of  the  inherited 
cult  to  the  inherited  social  circumstances,  there  is  an  advan- 
tage  in,  if  not  indeed  a  necessity  for,  acceptance  of  tradi- 
tional  beliefs,  and  consequent  conformity  to  the  resulting 
cufitoms  and  rules.  For  before  an  assemblage  of  men  can 
become  organized,  the  men  must  be  held  together,  and  kept 
ever  in  presence  of  the  conditions  to  which  they  have  to 
become  adapted;  and  that  they  may  be  thns  held,  the  co- 
ercive  influence  of  their  traditional  beliefs  must  be  strong. 
So  great  are  the  obstacles  which  the  anti-social  traits  of  the 
savage  (§§  33-38)  offer  to  that  social  cohesion  which  is 
the  first  condition  to  social  progress,  that  he  can  be  kept 
within  the  needful  bonds  only  by  a  sentiment  prompting 
absolute  Submission — Submission  to  secular  nile  reinforced 
by  that  sacred  rule  which  is  at  first  in  unison  with  it.  And 
hence,  as  I  have  before  pointed  out,  the  truth  that  in  what- 
ever  place  arising — Egypt,  Assyria,  Peru,  Mexico,  China — 
social  evolution  throughout  all  its  earlier  stages  has  been 
accompanied  not  only  by  extreme  Subordination  to  living 
kings,  but  also  by  elaborate  worships  of  the  deities  originat- 
ing  f  rom  dead  kings. 


CHAPTEK  X. 

THE  MTLITABY  FUNCTIONS  OF  PMESTS. 

§  628.  Among  the  many  errors  which  result  from  carry- 
ing  back  advanced  ideas  and  sentiments  to  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  primitive  institiitions,  few  are  greater  than  that  of 
associating  priestly  functions  with  actions  classed  as  high 
in  kind,  and  dissociating  them  from  brutal  and  savage 
actions.  Did  not  men's  prepossessions  render  them  imper- 
vious  to  evidence,  even  their  Bible  readings  might  raise 
doubts;  and  wider  readings  would  provie  that  among  man- 
kind  at  large,  priests  have  displayed  and  cultivated  not  the 
higher  but  rather  the  lower  passions  of  humanity. 

We  at  once  see  that  this  must  be  so,  when  we  remenaber 
that  instead  of  deities  conceived  as  possessing  all  perfec- 
tions,  moral  and  intellectual,  most  peoples  have  had  deities 

I  conceived  as  possessing  ferocions  natnres,  often  in  no  way 
distingnished  from  the  diabolical.  Of  the  ancient  Mexicans 
we  read  that  their  "  Princes  sent  to  one  another  to  prepare 

j  for  War,  because  their  Gods  demanded  something  to  eat;  " 
and  that  their  armies  "  fought,  only  endeavouring  to  take 
Prisoners,  that  they  might  have  Men  to  feed  those  Gods." 
Äccording  to  Jackson,  the  Fijian  priests  told  those  around 
"  that  bloodshed  and  war,  and  everything  connected  with 
them,  were  acceptable  to  their  gods."  Thoiigh  Pindar  re- 
pudiates  the  ascription  of  cannibalism  to  the  Greek  gods, 
yet  the  narrative  of  Pausanias  shows  that  even  in  hLs  day, 
human  victims  were  occasionally  sacrificed  to  Zeus;  and  the 
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IlUidiatcitiy  ascribcs  to  the  Greek  gods  naturea  lower  than 
it  ascribcs  to  inen:  Iving,  treachcry,  blood-thiratiness,  adul- 
tery,  are  without  palliation  attribiited  to  thera.  The  fact 
tbat  tliey  took  part  in  the  battles  of  t!ie  men  with  whom  ttiey 
respeetively  sided,  reminds  us  of  the  Aaayrians,  among 
whoni  also  direct  divine  aid  in  figliting  was  alleged.  Saya 
an  inscription  of  Esarliaddon : — 

"  Isbtar  queen  of  war  and  battle,  who  lovea  tu;  piety,  stood  hy  m; 
ude.  She  broke  tbcir  bowa.  Tbeir  linc  of  battie  in  ber  rage  ehe  de- 
atrojed.  To  tbeir  army  übe  apoke  thus:  'An  unspariugdcity  am  I.'" 
And  kindred  traita  are  directly  or  tacitly  ast-ribed  to  the 
primitive  Hcbrew  god.  I  do  not  refer  only  to  aaerifices  of 
human  victims,  or  to  such  phrases  as  "  the  Lord  is  a  man  of 
war,"  and  "  God  himsclf  is  with  us  for  our  captain  "  (2 
Chron.  xiii,  12);  bnt  I  refer  more  particulariy  to  the  indis- 
criminate  slanghter  said  fo  be  ordered  by  God,  and  to  the 
faet  that  a  religious  war  is  assumed  to  be  naturally  a  bloody 
war:  instance  the  Statement  in  1  Chron.  v,  22 — "  there  feil 
down  many  slain,  boeaiise  tho  war  was  of  God."  All  which 
divine  traita,  attribiited  by  early  historic  pcoples  as  well  as 
by  existing  barbariana,  are  accountcd  for  wben  we  remcra- 
ber  that  mythologies,  which  hahitnally  doscrilxs  battles 
among  the  gods  for  supremacy,  are  biit  transfigiired  ac- 
counts  of  stniggles  among  primitive  nilers,  in  whicb  the 
Btronger,  more  blood-thirsty,  and  more  nnscrupuloua,  uau- 
ally  prevailed. 

Fully  to  understand  the  original  connexion  hetween 
military  deeds  and  religious  duties,  we  mnst  rccollect  that 
when  gods  are  not  snppoaed  to  be  active  participators  in 
the  battles  commanded  or  conntenanced  by  them,  they  are 
siipposed  to  be  present  in  reprcsentativc  idols,  or  in  certaia 
eqnivalcnts  for  idols.  Ti^vervwbere  we  find  jiarallels  to  the 
ßtatcment  made  by  Cook,  that  the  Sandwich  Islanders 
carry  their  war-goda  ^vith  them  to  battle.  Among  the 
ancient  Mexioans  when  mecting  a  foe,  "  the  priesta  with 
their  idols  marched  in  the  front."  Ccrtain  of  the  Yuca- 
tanese  had  "  idols,  which  they  adored  as  gods  of  battles. . . . 
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They  carried  these  when  they  went  to  fight  the  Chinamitas, 
their  neighbours  and  mortal  foes."  Of  the  Chibchas,  Her- 
rera,  referring  to  private  idols,  says — "  So  great  was  their 
Devotion,  that  whithersoever  they  went,  the  Idol  was  car- 
ry'd,  holding  it  with  one  Arm  and  fighting  with  the  other 
in  their  Battles."  Nor  has  it  been  otherwise  in  the  old 
world.  The  account  in  2  Samuel,  v,  21,  shows  that  the 
Philistines  carried  their  images  of  the  gods  with  them  when 
fighting;  and  the  ark,  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  resi- 
dence  of  Jahveh,  was  taken  out  to  war  not  unfrequently 
(2  Samuel,  xi).  Indeed  in  1  Samuel,  iv,  we  read  that  the 
Hebrews,  having  been  defeated  by  the  Philistines,  sent  for 
the  ark  that  it  might  save  them;  "  and  when  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  came  into  the  camp,  all  Israel  shouted 
with  a  great  shout,  so  that  the  earth  rang  again. "...  And 
the  Philistines  were  afraid,  for  they  said,  God  is  come  into 
the  camp."  Moreover,  on  calling  to  mind  the  sacrifices 
habitually  made  before  and  after,  and  sometimes  during, 
battles  by  uncivilized  and  semi-civilized  peoples,  we  are 
further  shown  how  close  has  been  the  connexion  between 
killing  enemies  and  pleasing  deities. 

Priests  being  the  official  propitiators  of  deities,  the 
coroUary  is  obvious.  While  often  restrainers  from  wars 
with  those  of  the  same  blood,  they  are  originally  stimu- 
lators  to  wars  with  those  of  other  bloods  worahipping  other 
deities.  Thus,  conceming  the  Mexicans  above  referred  to, 
who  f ought  to  provide  victims  for  their  gods,  we  read  that 
"  when  the  Priests  thought  fit,  they  went  to  the  Kings,  and 
told  them,  they  must  remember  the  Idols  who  were  starving 
with  Hunger."  The  Assyrian  priests  had  further  mo- 
tives.  "  They  lived  on  the  revenues  of  the  temples  .  .  . 
were  directly  interested  in  war,  as  a  portion  of  the  spoil  was 
dedicated  to  the  temples."  But  without  multiplying  in- 
stances,  it  will  suffice  to  recall  the  f  act  that  even  among  the 
Hebrews,  while  king  and  people  were  in  some  cases  inclined 
to  show  clemency,  priests  insisted  upon  cherem — merciless 
indiflcriminÄte  slaughter  j  ftnd  Samuel  ^^  cried  unto  the  Lord 
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all  night "  because  Saul,  thougb  he  had  "  utterly  destroyed  " 
the  Amalekites,  had  not  killed  Üieir  kmg  and  all  tbeir  oat- 
tie:  rerainding  us  of  the  Fijian  who,  not  having  done  his 
utmost  in  slaying,  worked  himself  into  a  "  religious  frenzy," 
calling  out  continually  "  tbe  god  is  angry  with  me." 

This  preliminary  brief  survey  prepares  ua  to  find  that  in 
early  stages  of  social  evolution  along  witb  sacerdotal  func- 
tions  go  military  functions.  Let  ns  lock  at  theae  uuder  tbeir 
leading  aspects. 

§  629.  The  tnith  that  in  tbe  normal  order  the  chief,  wbo 
ia  originally  the  greatest  warrior,  is  also  the  primitive  priest, 
implies  union  of  military  and  sacerdotal  functions  in  the 
same  person.  At  first  the  bead  figbter  is  the  heati  propitiator 
of  the  gods.  The  frescoes  and  inscriptions  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  presenting  tbe  king  as  at  once  leader  in  war  and 
leader  in  worabip,  illustrate  a  connexion  habitually  found. 

This  connexion  ia  even  closer  than  at  firat  appears;  for 
among  the  most  important  sacrifices  made  by  kinga  to  gods, 
are  thoae  made  on  the  eve  of  battle  to  gain  divine  favoiir,  or 
after  victory  in  token  of  thanka.  That  is  to  aay,  the  king 
diacbarges  his  function  of  religiowa  propitiator  in  the  most 
conspicuoiia  way,  at  the  üme  wben  bis  military  headship 
ia  exercised  in  the  most  conspicuous  way. 

With  but  amall  modification,  thia  connexion  of  functions 
is  occasionally  shown  wbere  tbe  leadersbip  in  war  ia  not 
exercised  by  the  ruling  man  or  body,  but  by  an  appointed 
general;  for  in  auch  casea  generals  assume  priestly  func- 
tiona.  The  Mexicans  fumiahed  an  inatance,  Tbe  office  of 
bigh-priest "  involved,  almoat  alwaya,  the  duties  of  Tlacoch- 
ealcatl,  or  ooraraander-in-cbief  of  the  army."  So  was  it  with 
the  ancient  cjvilized  peoples  of  Europe.  At  Rome,  "  before 
setting  out  on  an  expedition,  the  army  being  aasembled,  the 
general  repeated  prayers  and  offered  a  aacrifice.  The  cus- 
tom  was  the  same  at  Athens  and  at  Sparta."  To  which  we 
may  add  that,  among  the  Romans,  "  tlie  army  in  tbe  field 
was  the  image  of  tbe  city,  and  ita  religion  followed  it:  "  the 
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sacred  hearth  was  perpetually  buming,  there  were  augurs 
and  diviners,  and  king  or  Commander  sacrificed  before  and 
after  battle.  And,  indeed,  the  priestly  function  of  the 
Koman  Commander  was  such  that  in  some  cases  he  paid  more 
attention  to  sacrificing  than  to  fighting. 

Nor  does  the  Community  end  here.  Beyond  this  union  of 
military  fimctions  with  sacerdotal  functions  in  leaders,  there 
occur  among  the  uncivilized,  cases  in  which  active  parts  in 
fighting  are  taken  by  priests.  Conceming  the  Tahitians, 
whose  "  Chiefs  and  priests  were  often  among  the  most  fa- 
mous  boxers  and  wresllers,"  EUis  says  that  "  the  priests 
were  not  exempted  from  the  battle,  they  bore  arms,  and 
marched  with  the  warriors  to  the  combat."  Presently  we 
shall  have  to  note  that  parallels  have  been  fumished  where 
they  might  least  be  expected. 

§  630.  After  recognizing  the  fact  that  at  the  outset,  active 
ecclesiastical  headship  is  united  with  active  military  head- 
ship;  and  after  recognizing  the  fact  that  throughout  later 
stages  these  two  headships  remain  nominally  united  with 
headship  of  the  state;  we  may  go  on  to  observe  that  very 
soon,  priests  usually  cease  to  be  direct  participators  in  war, 
and  become  indirect  participators  only. 

During  times  when  the  characters  of  medicine-man  and 
priest  are  vagiiely  represented  in  the  person  of  one  who 
is  supposed  to  have  power  over,  or  influence  with,  super- 
natural beings,  we  see  foreshadowed  the  advising  and  ad- 
ministrative functions  of  priests  in  war.  The  Dakotahs 
show  this  kind  of  action  in  its  rudest  form. 

"The  war  Chiefs  often  getsome  of  the  priests  or  jugglers  to  make 

war  for  them.    In  fact,  any  of  the  jugglers  can  make  a  war-party 

when  they  choose." 

Then  among  the  Abipones  the  medicine-man — 

''teaches  them  the  place,  time,  and  manner  proper  for  attacking 

wild  beasts  or  the  enemy.     On  an  approaching  combat,  he  rides  round 

the  ranks,  striking  the  air  with  a  palm  bough,  and  with  a  fierce  coun- 

tenance,  threatening  eyes,  and  affected  gesticulations,  imprecates  evU 

(m  their  enemies.^' 
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And  we  are  told  tlmt  among  the  Khonda — 

"  The  priest,  who  io  no  case  beura  arms,  gives  the  aignal  to  ongage 

aftcr  the  latter  offering,  by  douriHhiag  an  bie  in  the  air,  aad  Hhouting 

eDcourogement  to  de&uitce." 

To  raiso  the  courage  o£  the  Boldiers  by  hopes  of  help  f  rojn 

the  gods,  was  in  like  mauner  a  fimctiou  of  the  priest  among 

Spartaiis. 

"Every  expeditJon  and  avery  Council  of  war  was  preceded  by  a 

»acriflce.    A  priest,  called  the  flre-bearer  {inip<t>6poe),  coriied  before  the 

anny  a  buming  brand,  which  was  kept  always  alight,  taken  from  the 

altar  in  Sparta  on  which  the  king  had  oSercd  sacrificea  to  Zeus 

Agetor." 

And  the  Hebrews  eimilarlj  availed  themselves  of  the  agency 
of  the  priest  in  promising  supernatural  aid;  as  witneaa  Deu- 
teronomy,  ss,  1 — 4. 

"And  it  shall  be,  when  ye  are  come  nigh  unto  the  battle,  thst  the 
priest  shall  approach  and  Bpeak  unto  the  people,  And  ahall  say  unto 
them,  O  Israel,  ye  approach  this  dayunto  battle  ag&inst  yourenemiee: 
let  not  your  heartafaint,  fear  not,  and  do  not  trenible,  neither  be  ye 
tcrrifled  becausc  of  them ;  for  the  Lord  your  God  is  he  that  goeth  with 
you  to  öght  for  you  againet  your  enemies  to  aave  you." 

In  Bome  cases  of  which  I  have  notes,  tlie  functions  of  the 
priesta  who  accompanicd  the  armies,  are  not  Bpeeified.  On 
the  Gold  Coast,  where  "  war  is  never  undertaken  by  kinga 
or  State»  without  eonsulting  the  national  deitiea,"  the  "  fe- 
tish-men  acpompany  the  warriora  to  the  field."  And  Her- 
rera  describes  the  amiies  of  the  Yucatanese  as  having  "  two 
Wings  and  a  Center,  where  the  T^rd  and  the  High  Priest 
were,"  Biit  the  military  functions  of  the  priest  dnring  active 
war,  are  in  other  caaea  somewliat  different  Among  the 
primitive  Germans — 

"The  maintenance  of  disciplioe  in  the  field  as  in  the  Council  was  left 
in  great  measure  to  the  prieate:  they  took  the  auguries  and  gave  the 
eiffnal  for  onset,  they  alonc  had  power  to  visit  with  leg»l  punishment, 
to  bind  or  to  beat." 

In  yet  other  caaes  the  functions  dlscharged  are  raore  exelu- 
ßively  of  tlie  kind  called  religioua.  The  Samoans  took  a 
priest  "  to  battle  to  pray  for  bis  people  and  curse  the  ene- 
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my."  In  New  Caledonia,  "  the  priests  go  to  battle,  but  sit 
in  the  distance^J^astin^^  and  praying  for  victory."  Among 
the  Comanches  the  supplicatory  funetion  was  performed 
before  going  to  war.  "  The  priesthood,"  says  Schoolcraft, 
"  app^r  to  exercise  no  influence  in  their  general  govem- 
ment,  but,  on  war  being  declared,  they  exert  their  influence 
with  the  Deity."  And  in  this  conception  of  their  ofRce  it 
seems  that  Christian  priests  agree  with  the  priests  of  the 
Comanches;  as  witness  the  following  prayer  directed  to  be 
used  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  late  war  in  Egypt.  • 

"  O  Almighty  God,  whose  power  no  creaturc  is  able  to  resist,  keep, 
we  beseech  Thee,  our  ßoldiers  and  sailors  who  have  now  gone  forth  to 
war,  that  they,  being  armed  with  Thy  dcfence,  may  be  preserved  ever- 
more  from  all  perils,  to  glorify  Thee,  who  art  the  only  giver  of  all 
victory,  through  the  merits  of  Thy  only  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen.*' 

A  noteworthy  difference,  however,  being  that  whereas  the 
priest  among  pagans  in  general,  seeks  sorae  sign  of  divine 
approval  as  a  first  step,  the  Christian  priest  assumes  that  ho 
has  this  approval;  even  tliough  the  case  be  that  of  attacking 
a  people  who  are  trying  to  throw  off  an  intolerable  tyranny. 
Beides  being  direct  or  indirect  aiders  in  battle,  priests 
are  in  other  cascs  relied  on  for  military  management,  or 
appealed  to  for  guidance.  In  Af rica  among  the  Eggarahs,  a 
priest  "  officiates  as  minister  of  war.''  Of  the  ancient 
Mexicans  we  read — "  The  high-priests  were  the  oracles 
whom  the  kings  consulted  in  all  the  most  important  affairg 
of  the  State,  and  no  war  was  ever  undertaken  without  their 
approbation."  Prescott  speaks  of  the  Peruvian  priests  as 
giving  ad  vice  in  matters  of  war;  and  Torquemada  says  that 
in  Guatemala  the  priests  had  decisive  authority  on  war 
questions.  In  San  Salvador,  too,  the  high-priest  and  his 
subordinates,  af ter  secking  supernatural  knowledge,  "  called 
together  the  cazique  and  war  chief,  and  advised  them  of 
the  approach  of  their  enemies,  and  whether  they  should 
go  to  meet  them."    And  the  like  happened  among  the  He- 
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brews.  I  Kings,  xxii,  tella  us  of  coneultations  witb  the 
propLets  concerning  the  propriety  of  a  war,  and  especially 
with  one  of  them : — 

"  So  he  [Micaioh]  came  to  the  king.  And  the  king  said  unto  him, 
Uicaiah,  bIuiU  vre  go  againnt  Ramoth-gilcud  to  battle,  or  eball  we 
forbcarl  And  hc  aoswcred  him,  Go,  and  prosper:  for  tbe  Lord  sball 
dcliver  it  iDto  the  band  of  the  king." 

§  631.  Anyone  simple  enough  to  Buppose  that  men'B  pn> 
fessed  creeds  detemiine  their  couraes  of  conduct,  niight  infer 
tbat  nations  wliicli  adopted  Christi  an  ity,  if  not  deteired  f  rem 
war  by  their  noniinally-accepted  beliefs,  would  at  least  liinit 
the  fiinctions  o£  their  priests  to  tliose  of  a  religioiis  kind, 
or  at  any  rate,  a  non-militnnt  kind.  Ile  would  be  quite 
wrong  however, 

The  fact  is  familiär  tliat  Christian  Eiirope  throiighont 
many  ccntnriea,  saw  priesta  taking  as  active  parts  in  war 
as  do  priests  among  somc  extant  savages.  In  the  soventh 
centtir^'  in  France,  biahops  went  to  battle;  and  "  by  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  Century  regnlar  military  ae^^^oe  oii  th^ 
part  of  tlic  clcrgy  was  alrcady  fully  developcd:  "  "  under\ 
Charles  Jlartel  it  was  common  to  sec  bishopa  and  clerkg 
bearing  arms."  Says  Giiizot  concemiiig  the  slato  of  the 
ohiireh  at  tliis  pcrioil,  the  bisliops  "  took  part  in  the  national 
warfare;  nay  niore,  thcy  iindortook,  from  time  to  time, 
expcditiona  of  violence  and  rapine  against  their  neighlwura 
on  their  own  accoiint."  And  in  anbspquent  centuries  Ger- 
many  and  France  alike  witnessed  tlie  iinion  of  military 
leadership  with  ecclesiastical  leadership.  In  Germany  the 
spiritnal  head  "was  now  a  fendal  baron;  he  was  the  ac- 
knowledged  leador  of  tlie  military  forces  in  his  dioceses." 
Writing  of  events  in  France,  Ordcric  desfribes  the  priesta 
as  leading  their  parishioners  to  hattlc.  and  the  ablxitä  their 
Vassais,  in  10!I4,  and  again  in  110A;  while  in  1119  tlie 
bisliops  snmmoned  the  priests  with  tlieir  parishioners.  Even  . 
after  tlio  middle  of  the  fifteenth  Century  the  Cardinal  de.' 
Balue  mnatered  troops  in  Paris;  and  "  the  bishop,  the  headd 
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of  the  university,  the  abbots,  priors,  and  other  churdunen," 
"  appeared  there  with  a  certain  number  of  men."  Not  until 
nearly  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  Century  was  there 
is8ued  an  ediet  whieh  exempted  the  clergy  from  personal 
Service  in  the  armies.  Even  now,  Christendom  is  not  with- 
out  an  example  of  union  between  the  man-slaying  and  soul- 
saving  functions.  It  is  remarked  that  the  Montenegrins 
form  "  the  only  Community  now  in  Europe  governed  by  a 
military  bishop;"  and  the  Rcv.  W.  Denton  says  "  the  priests 
carry  arms,  and  *  are  generally  good  heroes,'  the  first  at  a 
gathering,  the  leaders  of  their  flocks  in  war." 

To  a  direct  participation  in  war  exhibited  by  actual  Serv- 
ice in  the  array,  must  be  added  an  indirect  participation 
implied  by  administrative  control  of  the  fighting  organiza- 
tions.  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  director  of  both  navy  and 
army.  Moreover,  his  policy  "  was  the  opening  of  a  new  era 
for  France,  an  era  of  great  and  systematized  warf  are;  "  and 
he,  "  in  his  Testament  politiq^ve^  recalls  with  pride  the  disci- 
pline  he  established  in  the  array  of  Italy  and  among  the 
troops  which  besieged  La  Rochelle.  '  *  They  obeyed  like 
monks  under  arms.' " 

Now-a-days  people  have  become  unaccustomed  to  these 
connexions,  and  forget  that  thej^  ever  existed.  The  military 
duties  of  priests  araong  ourselves  havcdwindled  down  to  the 
consecration  of  flagii,  the  utterances  by  army-chaplains  of 
injunctions  of  forgiveness  to  men  who  are  going  to  execute 
vengeance,  joined  with  occasional  prayers  to  the  God  of  love 
to  bless  aggressions,  provoked  or  unprovoked. 

§  632.  Thus,  contemplation  of  facts  supplied  by  all  places 
and  times,  reverses  that  association  of  ideas  which  the  facts 
immediately  around  us  produce.  Recognizing  the  truth  that 
the  gods  of  savages  and  partially-civilized  peoples,  were 
originally  ferocious  chiefs  and  kings  whose  ghosts  were 
propitiated  by  carrying  out  their  aggressive  or  revengeful 
projects;  we  see  that  their  ofRcial  propitiators,  so  far  from 
being  at  first  associated  in  doctrine  and  deed  witk  tlAft  ViV^^t 
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traite  of  human  nature,  were  in  both  as80ciat«d  witli  the 
lower.  Hence  the  naturalness  of  that  niilitancj  whieli  char- 
acterizea  tliera  in  early  stages. 

linder  a  more  concrete  form  tliis  union  of  the  sacerdotal 
and  belligerent  eharaeters,  is  ahown  bj  the  fact  tliat  in  the 
normal  order  of  social  evolution,  the  politieal  head  is  at  the 
Barne  time  the  leader  in  war  and  the  leader  in  worahip. 
Evidently  the  implication  is  that  tliese  two  functions,  at 
first  unitcd,  can  acqiiire  separate  agencies  but  gradually; 
and  that  these  separate  agencies  inuat  long  continue  to  show 
some  romiminitj'  of  character:  a  trutli  indicated  bj  that 
nominal  headstiip  of  the  churtih  and  the  anuy  whieh  the 
head  of  the  state  in  many  cascs  retains  when  actual  head- 
ship  has  ceased. 

That  other  priesta  besides  that  head  prieat  who  is  also 
head  warrior,  should  take  active  parts  in  war,  is  tlierefore  to 
be  expected.  We  need  feel  no  surprise  on  finding  that  in 
varioTis  harbaroua  societiea  they  share  in  battle — sonietimes 
aa  aetiial  soldiera,  at  other  timea  as  inspiring  prompters,  at 
other  timea  as  advisera  divinelyenlightened;  while  occa- 
sionally  they  act  as  war  niinistors. 

Moreover  thia  original  relation  ia,  aa  we  aee,  not  eaaily 
obliterat«d,  The  history  of  mefliieval  Eiirope  provea  un- 
deniably  that  conditions  which  cause  a  great  roerudesccnce 
of  railitancy,  re-establiah  the  primitive  nnion  of  aoldier  and 
priest,  notwith Standing  a  cult  which  forbids  bloodshed — 
re-establiah  it  just  as  completely  aa  thoiigh  the  cult  were  of 
the  most  aanguinary  kind.  Only  aa  war  becomes  less  chronic, 
and  the  civilizing  influenccs  of  peacebegin  to  predorainate, 
does  the  priest  lose  his  senii-warlike  character. 

Laatly,  let  us  note  that  the  differentiation  of  theae  two 
functions  of  fighting enemies  and  propitinting  dcitiea,  which 
were  originally  joined  with  headship  of  the  State,  has  gone 
furtlicst  in  those  religious  organizationa  wliich  are  separate 
from  the  State,  Unlike  the  ministers  of  the  establiahed 
churcli,  wlio  ordinarily  helong  to  faniiüca  which  fumiah 
müitary  and  naval  officers,  and  who,  though  not  actively 
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militant,  have  their  militant  sympathies  occasionally  in- 
dicated  by  the  votes  of  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords,  dis- 
senting  ministers,  derived  from  classes  engaged  in  one  or 
other  form  of  industrial  activity,  are  the  least  militant  of 
religious  f unctionaries. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  CIVIL  FUNCTIONS  OF  PRIESTS. 

§  633.  Of  course  where  the  head  of  the  State,  hiraself 

regarded  as  god-descended,  plays  the  part  of  priest  in  pro- 

pitiating  the  aneestral  gods,  and,  unlimited  in  his  authority, 

carries  his  nile  into  all  spheres,  the  union  of  civil  functions 

with  sacerdotal  functions  is  complete.    A  good  example  of 

this  condition  in  an  early  stage  of  social  development,  is 

f umished  by  the  Polynesians. 

''This  System  of  civil  polity^  disjointed  and  ill  adapted  as  it  was  to 
answer  any  valuable  purpose,  was  closely  interwoven  with  their  san- 
giiinary  System  of  idolatry,  and  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  gods. 
Tlie  king  was  not  only  raised  to  the  head  of  the  government,  but  he 
was  considered  as  a  sort  of  vicegerent  to  those  supematural  powers 
presiding  over  the  invisible  world.  Human  sacrifices  were  offered  at 
his  inauguration ;  and  whenever  any  one,  under  the  influenae  of  the 
loss  he  had  sustained  by  plunder^  or  other  injury.  spoke  disrespectfully 
of  his  person  and  administration,  not  only  was  his  life  in  danger,  but 
human  victims  must  be  offered,  to  cleanse  the  land  from  the  pollution 
it  was  supposed  to  have  contracted/' 

Varions  extinct  societies  presented  kindred  fnsions  of  civil 

with  sacerdotal  headships.     In  Assyria,  where  the  king 

"  was  either  supposed  to  be  invested  with  divine  attributes, 

or  was  looked  upon  as  a  type  of  the  Supreme  Deity,"  and 

where  "  all  his  acts,  whether  in  war  or  peace,  appear  to  have 

been  connected  with  the  national  religion,  and  were  believed 

to  be  under  the  special  protection  and  superintendence  of 

the  deity;  "  he,  while  civil  head  of  the  State,  is  represented 
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in  the  sculptures  as  the  chief  sacrificer  to  the  gods.  The 
like  connexion  existed  in  ancient  Egypt,  in  ancient  Mexico, 
in  ancient  Peru;  and  in  Japan,  until  recently,  it  continued 
to  exist  under  a  nominal  form  if  not  under  a  real  form. 

Obviously  tliis  is  the  normal  connexion  in  those  societics  ^ 
which  have  preserved  that  primitive  structure  in  which,  . 
along  with  a  general  ancestor-worship  there  has  arisen  a  spe- 
cial worship  of  the  founder  of  the  conquering  tribe,  ^whose 
deseendant  is  at  once  head  propitiator  of  him,  and  inheritor 
of  his  civil  headship  along  with  his  military  headship. 

§  634.  This  union,  most  conspicuous  where  the  divine 
nature  or  divine  descent  of  the  king  is  an  article  of  faith, 
continues  also  where  he  is  believed  to  have  divine  sanction 
only.  For  habitnally  in  such  cases  he  is  either  nominal 
head  or  real  head  of  the  ecclcsiastical  Organization;  and 
while  ordinarily  occupied  with  civil  functions,  assumes  on 
great  occasions  sacerdotal  functions. 

Where  the  religion  is  indigenous,  this  maintenance  of  the ' 
connexion  is  naturally  to  be  expected;  but  we  have  proof 
that  even  where  the  religion  is  an  invading  one,  which  sup- 
presses  the  indigenous  one,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  re-establish- 
ment  of  the  connexion.  This  is  shown  by  the  growth  of 
the  ecclesiastical  Organization  throughout  Europe.  At  first 
diflFused  and  local,  it  advanced  towards  a  centralized  union 
of  religious  with  civil  authority.  According  to  Bedollierre, 
during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  in  France,  Senators, 
govemors  of  provinces,  great  proprietors,  imperial  oiRcers, 
were  elected  bishops;  and  Guizot  writes  that  in  the  fifth 
Century,  "  the  bishops  and  the  priests  became  the  principal 
municipal  magistrates."  In  the  codes  of  Theodosius  and 
Jujstinian  are  nuraerous  regulations  which  remit  municipal 
afFairs  to  the  clergy  and  the  bishops.  The  Jurisdiction  of 
a  bishop  in  Qermany,  beginning  with  his  own  clergy  only, 
came  to  be  by  usage  "  extended  to  laymen,  in  cases  where 
the  duties  of  religion,  the  rights  or  diseipline  of  the  church, 
were  eoncemed;  and  the  execution  of  his  decreea  n^«ä  q-qtvt 
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äded  to  the  care  of  the  loeal  eourta."  ^lien,  in  the  tenth 
Century,  by  the  growth  of  the  feudal  aystem,  bishopg  liad 
become  "  temporal  barona  tliemselves,  and  were  liable  like 
the  merest  laymen,  to  military  service,  to  \h&  j urüdictio 
herÜi«,  and  the  otlier  obligations  of  tlie  dignity;  "  they  be- 
came  ministera  of  justice  like  secular  barons,  with  tlie  ex- 
eeption  only  that  they  could  not  pronounce  or  execute 
scntcnces  of  deatb.  Sirailarly  in  the  twelfth  ccntury  in 
England. 

"The  preUtesand  abbots  .  .  .  were completely  feudal  nobles.  They 
swore  fealtf  for  tbcir  laods  U>  the  king  or  other  supcrior,  rcceived  tbe 
bomBge  of  their  vassaU,  eojojcd  the  Barne  imraunities,  exercbed  the 
saroe  Jurisdiction,  mointained  tlie  same  authority  as  the  la;  lords 
wnong  whom  they  dwelt," 

To  all  wliich  facts  we  must  join  the  faet  that  with  tbis 
acquisition  of  local  civil  autbority  by  local  ecciesiastica, 
there  went  tbe  acquisition  of  a  central  civil  autliority,  by  tlie 
central  eceleaiastic.  The  public  and  private  actions  o£  kinga 
became  in  a  measnre  3ubject  to  the  control  of  tlie  pojie; 
eo  that  in  tbe  tbirteenth  centiiry  there  had  takcn  place  a 
"  converaion  of  kingdoms  into  epiritual  fiefa." 

§  635.  We  pasa  by  a  afep,  in  many  casea  only  nominal, 
from  the  civil  functiona  of  the  prieat  aa  central  or  local 
niler,  to  the  civil  function  of  the  prieat  aa  judge  only— 
as  judge  coexisting  with,  but  separate  from,  tbe  political 
head. 

That  devolution  of  the  judieial  function  upon  the  priest- 
hood  wbieb  often  takes  place  in  early  stages  of  social  de- 
velopraent,  reaults  from  tbe  idea  that  aubordination  to  the 
deceaaed  niler  who  has  become  a  god,  ia  a  higher  Obligation 
than  aubordination  to  tbe  li\'ing  ruler;  and  that  thoae  who, 
aa  priests,  are  in  communication  with  the  gbost  of  the  de- 
ceaaed ruler,  are  Channels  for  bis  conimanda  and  deciaiona, 
and  are  therefore  the  proper  jiidges.  Hence  various  facta 
■wliich  iinoivilizcd  and  semi-civilized  peoples  present.  Of 
tbe  Coast  Xegroea  we  read  that  "  in  Badagry  the  fetish- 
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prieats  are  the  sole  judges  of  the  people."  In  ancieut  Yuca- 
tan  "  the  prieats  of  the  gods  were  so  much  venerated  tbat 
they  were  the  lorda  who  inflicted  puniahnients  and  aaaigned 
rewardß."  Already  in  §  525,  when  apcaking  of  judicial  , 
Systems,  I  have  referred  to  the  judicial  functiona  of  priesta 
aiQong  the  Gauls  and  Scandinaviana.  With  more  ancient 
peoples  the  like  relation  held  for  the  like  reason.  Ofthe 
Egj-ptiana  we  are  told  that — 

"Beilides  their  rclij^oiu  duties,  the  pricete  fulfilled  the  importaDt 
Offices  of  judges  [^liaa,  Hist.  Var.,  lib.  xiv,  c.  84]  and  legialBtors, 
aa  well  u  counseltorB  of  the  monarch ;  and  the  laws  as  among  maoy 
other  natioDS  of  the  East  [the  Jena,  MoBlems,  and  others],  forming ' 
part  of  the  sacred  books,  could  only  be  adminiatered  bf  members  of 
tbeir  order." 

L'nlike  as  was  originally  the  relation  of  tlie  priest  to  the 
niler  throughoiit  Christendom,  y et  when  the  Christian  priest 
came  eventually  to  1>g  regarded,  like  the  priesta  of  indige- 
nous  religioiiB,  as  divinely  inapired,  there  arose  a  tendeney 
to  recognize  hia  judicial  authority.  In  the  old  English 
period  the  bishop  Lad  "  to  aasiat  in  the  adniinistration  of 
justice  between  man  and  man,  to  guard  againat  perjury, 
and  to  supcrintend  the  adniinistration  of  the  ordeals."  And 
this  early  participation  with  laymen  in  judicial  functiona 
afterwards  became  sonietliing  like  Usurpation,  Beginning 
as  tribunals  enforcing  the  discipline  of  auperior  pricsts  over 
inferior  priesta,  ecclesiaatical  conrta,  both  here  and  abroad, 
extpnded  their  ränge  of  action  to  caaea  in  which  elerical  and 
lay  persona  were  aimultaneously  implicated,  and  eventually 
made  the  actlona  of  laymen  also,  subject  to  their  decisions. 
At  firat  taking  cognizance  of  offences  distinguiahed  as  Spir- 
itual, these  courta  gradiially  extcnded  the  definition  of  auch 
until  in  some  plaeea — 

"All  tcstamenfary  and  matrimonial  questiona — all  matters  relating 
to  bankera,  ueurers,  Jewa,  Lombards — everything  involving  contracta 
and  engftgeroente  upon  oath — all  caacs  arising  ont  of  the  Cnidadea — 
the  nrnnaeemcDt  of  hospitnla  snd  other  chnritable  inatitutions— all 
charec  of  simlece.  ppriury,  incontinence,"  &c.,  feil  under  tlie  "  ar- 
bitration  of  the  Churcb." 
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And  at  tlie  same  time  there  had  been  devcloped  a  ho<\y  of 
canon  law  derived  froin  papal  judgments,  These  encroach- 
inents  of  eeclesiastical  Jurisdiction  on  tlie  sphere  of  civil 
Jurisdiction,  led  eventually  to  stniggles  for  supreniacy; 
until,  in  the  thirteenth  Century,  eeclesiastical  Jurisdiction 
began  to  be  restricted,  and  has  Bince  become  relatively  small 
in  ränge. 

§  636.  Along  witli  a  large  8bare  in  the  administration 
of  justice  posseased  by  priests  in  coiintries  where,  or  tijnes 
wben,  tbey  are  supposed  to  be  inspired  with  divine  wisdoni, 
er  utterers  of  diinne  injunctions,  priests  also  have  in  such 
placea  and  tinies,  a  large  sliare  in  the  control  of  State-affairs 
as  ministers  or  advisers. 

In  soine  cases  the  political  ruler  seeks  their  aid  not  bo- 
caiisc  he  belioves  they  have  siipematiiral  wisdoni  bnt  be- 
cause  they  are  iiscful  Controlling  agenta.  Suva  Cruikshank, 
"  many,  also,  ainong  the  higher  an<l  uiore  intelligent  ranks 
of  the  natives  [of  the  Gold  Coaat],  who  have  very  little 
faith  in  the  Fetiah  [or  fetish-man],  acknowledge  its  value 
as  an  engine  of  civil  govemment."  The  Fijian  chiefs  ad- 
mittcd  "  that  they  have  little  respect  for  the  power  of  the 
priests,  and  use  them  merely  to  govern  the  people."  Or,  as 
"William  saya,  "  a  good  understanding  exi^ts  between  the 
cliief  and  the  priests,  and  the  latter  take  eare  to  inake  the 
gods'  utterances  to  agree  with  the  wislies  of  the  fomier," 
Probably  a  kindred  relation  exists  in  Abyssinia,  where  the 
king  of  Shoa  rules  bis  people  "  principally  through  the 
phurch." 

In  other  and  mnre  niiineroua  cases,  however,  the  power  of 
the  priest  (or  the  niedicine-nian,  or  the  man  uniting  both 
characters,)  as  i>olitical  counsellor,  results  from  belief  in 
his  supematural  knowledge.  Writing  of  the  Marutse, 
Holub  saya  that  in  King  Sepojvt's  enipUnnuent  were  "  two 
old  wizen-looking  maglcians  or  do<^torH,  .  .  .  who  exercised 
aliiiost  a  anpremo  control  over  stafc  nffairs."  Siniilarly, 
Boyle  writes  of  the  Dyaka  that  "  next  door  to  the  Tuah 
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[chief  ]  lived  the  *  manang '  or  medicine  man."  And  this 
reminds  ua  of  Huc's  remark  concerning  tlie  Tartar  emperor, 
Mangou-khan,  who  "  was  given  to  a  number  of  superstitious 
practices,  and  the  principal  soothsayer  was  lodged  opposite 
his  tent  .  .  .  having  under  his  care  the  cars  that  bore  the 
idols."  So  has  it  been  where  the  sacerdotal  character  has 
become  decided.  We  have  seen  that  in  Mexico  "  the  high- 
priests  were  the  oracles  whom  tlie  kings  eonsulted  in  all 
the  most  important  affairs  of  the  State."  So  was  it  among 
other  ancient  American  peoples;  as  in  primitive  Michoacan, 
wliere  the  priests  "  had  the  greatest  influence  in  secular 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  aflFairs."  In  ancient  Egypt  it  was 
the  same.  "  Next  to  the  king,  the  priests  held  the  first  rank, 
and  from  them  were  chosen  his  confidential  and  responsible 
ad  visers."  And  it  is  still  so  in  Burmah,  where,  Sangermano 
says,  "  all  is  regiilated  by  the  opinions  of  the  Brahmins,  so 
that  not  even  the  king  shall  presume  to  take  any  step  with' 
out  their  advice." 

That  this  advising  function  in  civil  affairs  should  be 
joined  with  the  sacerdotal  function,  in  societies  having  citlts 
originating  from  worship  of  dead  rulers,  is  to  be  expected. 
We  see,  however,  that  even  the  priests  of  a  conquering  re-. 
ligion  acquire  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  the  same  essential 
positions  as  the  priests  of  an  indigenous  religion.  The  his- 
tory  of  mediaeval  Europe  shows  how  prelates  became  agents 
of  civil  rule;  alike  as  ministers,  as  diplomatic  agents,  and 
as  members  of  Councils  dealing  with  political  affairs. 

§  637.  But  as  with  the  military  functions  of  priests  so 
with  their  civil  functions,  social  development,  ever  accom- 
panied  by  specialization,  more  and  more  restricts  them, 

At  the  one  extreme  we  have,  in  the  primitive  king,  a 
complete  fusion  of  the  two  sets  of  functions;  while  in  the 
govemments  of  advanced  societies  we  see  approach  to  an 
extreme  in  which  priests,  instead  of  taking  prominent  parts 
in  civil  affairs,  are  almost  excluded  from  them.  Among 
UUrs^lves,  save  in  the  occasional  instances  of  clerical  magis- 
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trates,  tiie  judicial  and  executive  powera  once  largely  ebared 
in  hy  leading  ecclesiaatics,  liave  lapsed  out  of  their  baods; 
while  tliat  remnant  of  legislative  power  atill  exercieed  by  the 
bialiops,  appears  not  likely  to  bc  retained  mueb  longer,  At 
the  same  time  this  difFcrontiation  haa  so  establisbed  itself  in 
tbe  general  mind,  that  it  is  eommonly  thoiigbt  improper  for 
clergyinen  to  take  active  parts  in  politics. 

Good  reason  exists  for  associating  tbis  change,  or  at  any 
rate  tbe  eorapletion  of  it,  wltb  developiuent  of  tbe  industrial 
type.  Resistance  to  the  irresponsible  rule  of  priests,  like 
resistanee  to  otber  irreapoiiBibie  rule,  is  ultimately  traceable 
to  that  iucreasiag  aösertion  of  personal  freedom,  witb  ac- 
companying  right  of  private  judgment,  wbieh  industrial  life 
fosters  by  habituating  each  Citizen  to  nmintain  bis  own 
Claims  while  respe'cting  tlie  claims  of  others,  Eut  tbis  con- 
nexion  will  be  made  more  manifest  as  we  proceed  Wtb  the 
subject  of  tbe  next  cbapter. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


OHUKCH  AND  STATE. 


§  638.  In  various  ways  it  has  been  shown  that  originally 
Church  and  State  are  undistinguished.  I  do  not  refer  only 
to  the  fact  that  in  China  and  Japan  the  conceptions  of  this  , 
World  and  the  other  world  have  been  so  mingled  that  both . 
worlds  have  had  a  living  ruler  in  common.  Nor  am  I  re- 
calling  only  the  truth  that  the  primitive  ruler,  vicegerent  of 
his  deceased  ancestor,  whom,  as  priest,  he  propitiates  not 
only  by  sacrifiees  biit  bycarrying  out  his  dictates,  thus  be- 
comes  one  in  whose  person  are  united  government  by  the 
dead  and  government  by  the  living.  But  I  have  in  view 
the  further  fact  that  where  the  normal  order  has  not  been 
broken,  the  organizations  for  sacred  rule  and  for  secular 
rule  remain  practically  blended,  because  the  last  remains  in 
large  measure  the  instniment  of  the  first.  Under  a  simple 
form  this  relation  is  well  shown  us  in  Mangaia,  where — 
** Kings  were  .  .  .  *the  mouth-pieces,  or  priests,  of  Kongo.'  As 
Kongo  was  the  tutelar  divinity  and  the  source  of  all  autbority,  they 
were  invested  with  tremendous  power — the  temporal  lord  having  to 
obey,  like  the  multitude,  through  fear  of  Kongo^s  anger/' 

And  this  theocratic  type  of  government  has  been  fully  de- 

veloped  in  various  places.     Much  more  pronounced  than 

among  the  Hebrews  was  it  among  sorae  of  the  Egyptians. 

"  The  iniluence  of  the  priesta  at  Mero6,  through  the  belief  that  they 
spoke  the  commands  of  the  Deity,  is  more  fully  shown  by  Strabo  and 
Diodorus,  who  say  it  was  their  custon^  to  s^nd  to  the  king,  when  it 
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pleased  them,  and  order  hiin  to  put  an  end  to  himaelf,  in  obediencfl 

to  the  will  of  tbe  oracle  imparted  to  them ;  and  to  Euch  b.  degree  h>d 

thej  contrived  to  eoslave  tbe  understandiug  of  those  princeB  by  auper- 

Btitious  feara,  that  they  were  obeyed  without  Opposition." 

ütbcr  cases  of  the  subjection  of  the  temporal  power  to  the 

apiritual  power,  if  lesa  extreme  than  this,  are  still  aufficiently 

marked. 

"  The  GoveramcDt  of  Bbutan,  its  of  Tibet,  and  of  Japau,  is  a  theocracy, 

BssigniDg  the  first  place  to  tbe  »jiiritual  cbief.     That  cbief  being  by 

profesaion  a  recluae,  the  activc  dutics  are  discbarged  ordinarily  by  a 

deputy," 

But  in  theae  cases,  or  aome  of  them,  the  supremacy  of  the 

Spiritual  head  haa  practically  given  place  to  that  of  the 

temporal  head:  a  differentiation  of  tlie  two  forms  of  ruie 

which  has  arisen  in  Polynesia  also,  under  kindred  condi- 

tions. 

Where  Church  and  State  are  not  so  completely  fused  as 
by  thus  making  the  terrestrial  niler  a  mere  deputy  for  the 
celestial  niler,  there  still  continnes  a  blending  of  the  two 
where  primitive  bcliefs  survivo  in  fiill  Btrenf:;th,  and  where, 
conseqnently,  the  intereessors  l>etHeen  gods  and  men  con- 
timiing  to  be  all-powerful  merge  civil  rule  in  ecelesiaatical 
nile.    In  Egj-pt  for  cxaniple— 

"The  priesthood  tooka  prominent  part  in  everythiag.  .  .  .  Nothing 
was  beyond  their  juriadictioc :  the  hing  himaelf  was  subject  to  the  lawa 
establiahed  by  them  for  hia  couduct,  and  even  for  bis  mode  of  living." 
Along  with  religious  beliefs  e([nally  intense  with  those  in 
Egypt,  there  went  in  the  anctent  American  sooieties  a  Hke 
unity  of  Clnirch  and  State.  The  Peruviana  eshibited  a  Gom- 
plete  identity  of  the  ct^elpsiastieal  govemment  with  the 
political;  in  Yncatan  the  authority  of  priests  rivalled  that  of 
kings;  and  in  harmony  with  the  tradition  of  the  aneient 
Mexicans  that  the  priests  headed  their  immigration,  there 
was  such  mingling  of  sacerdotal  with  civil  rnle  as  made  the 
two  in  great  measiire  one. 

That  this  blpnding  of  Thnrch  and  State  ia  not  limited  to 
societies  in  whirh  the  gods  are  apothoosized  nilers  more  or 
less  ancient,  biit  is  found  also  in  societies  characterized  bv 
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cults  which  are  not  indigenous,  and  that  it  continiies  as  long 
as  religious  beliefs  are  accepted  without  criticism,  we  are 
shown  by  the  history  of  mediaeval  Europe. 

But  in  thia  case  as  in  all  cases,  various  caüses  subse- 
quently  conspire  to  produce  differentiation  and  increasing 
Separation.  Co-operating  efficiently  though  they  at  first  do 
as  having  interests  in  large  measure  the  same,  yet  the  agen- 
eies  for  carrying  on  celestial  nile  and  terrestrial  rule  even- 
tually  begin  to  compete  for  supremacy ;  and  the  competition 
joins  with  the  growing  unlikenesses  of  functions  and  struc- 
tures  in  making  the  two  organizations  distinet. 

§  639.  That  we  raay  understand  the  stniggle  for  supre- 
macy which  eventually  arises,  and  tends  to  mark  oif  raore 
and  more  the  ecclesiastical  structure  from  the  political 
structure,  we  must  glance  at  the  sources  of  sacerdotal  power. 

First  comes  the  claim  of  the  priest,  as  representing  the 

deity,  to  give  a  sanction  to  the  authority  of  the  civil  ruler. 

At  the  present  time  among  some  of  the  uncivilized,  as  the 

Zuhis,  we  find  this  claim  recognized. 

''  As  to  the  custom  of  a  chief  of  a  primitive  stock  of  kings  amoDg 
black  men,  he  calls  to  him  celebrated  diviners  to  place  him  in  the 
chieftainship,  that  he  may  be  really  a  chief.*' 

In  ancient  Egypf  the  king,  wlioUy  in  the  hands  of  ecclesi- 
asties,  could  be  crowned  only  after  having  been  made  one 
of  their  body.  Then  among  the  Hebrews  we  have  the 
familiär  case  of  Saul  who  was  anointed  by  Samuel  in  God's 
name.  Passing  without  further  cases  to  the  acquired  power 
of  the  popes,  which  became  such  that  kings,  receiving  their 
crowns  from  them,  swore  obedience;  we  are  shown  that  the 
consecration  of  nilers,  continuing  in  form  down  to  our  own 
day,  was,  when  a  reality,  an  dement  of  priestly  power. 

Next  may  be  named  the  supposed  influence  of  the  priest 
with  supematural  beings.  Wherever  faith  is  unqualified, 
dread  of  the  eWls  which  his  invocations  may  bring,  or  trust 
in  his  ability  to  obtain  blessings,  gives  him  immense  ad- 
väntages.    Eveu  wbere  each  man  could  offer  sacrifices^  yet 
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tbe  professional  prieats  profited  by  thär  supposed  Bpecial 
knowiedge.  Inatance  tlie  caae  of  Korne,  where  their  power 
was  thus  enhanced. 

"Ever;  suppliant  aad  inquirer  addressed  bimself  directly  to  tfafl 
divinity — the  Community  of  coursc  by  the  king  as  its  mouthpiece,  just 
u  the  eurüt  by  the  eurio,  and  the  eqaiUi  by  their  coloneb.  .  .  .  But 
,  .  .  the  god  had  hU  onn  way  of  Bpeaking.  .  .  .  One  wbodid  rightly 
underataod  it  luiew  not  only  how  to  ascertün,  but  also  how  to  manage, 
the  will  of  tbe  god,  and  even  in  cose  of  need  to  overreach  or  to  cou- 
Btrain  bim.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  tbe  worehipper  of  the  god 
ghould  regularly  coosult  such  men  of  ekUl  and  listen  to  their  advice." 
Of  course  wliere  propitiation  of  a  deity  could  be  made  only 
by  aacerdotal  agency — where,  as  among  tlie  Chibchas,  "  bo 
sacrilice  or  offering,  public  or  private,  could  be  made  but  by 
the  hands  of  the  priest " — the  ecclesiastica]  Organization 
gaincd  great  strength. 

To  the  influence  possesaed  by  priesta  as  intercessors,  may 
be  added  some  allied  influences  similarly  rooted  in  the  ac- 
c€pt«d  Buperstitions.  One  is  the  assumed  power  to  grant 
or  refuse  forgivenesa  of  sins.  Then  there  is  the  supposed 
need  for  a  passport  to  the  other  world;  as  shown  us  by 
usages  in  aneient  Mexico,  in  Japan,  and  in  Russia.  Once 
more  there  ia  the  dreaded  exeommunication,  which,  under 
the  Christian  syatem,  as  under  the  System  of  the  druida,  was 
visited  especially  on  those  who  disregarded  ecclesiastica] 
authority. 

To  powers  whicli  priests  aequire  from  their  supposed  re- 
lations  with  the  gods,  must  be  added  powers  of  other  kinda. 
In  early  societies  tliey  form  the  ciiltured  class.  Even  the 
medicine-man  of  the  savage  is  usually  one  who  has  some 
Information  not  possessed  by  those  aronnd;  and  the  devel- 
oped  priesthoods  of  established  nations,  as  of  the  Egyptiana 
and  the  Chaldeans,  show  us  how  knowiedge  of  surroiinding 
phenoiiiena,  accumulated  and  transmitted,  eiiabling  them 
to  prediet  astronomical  oocurrences  and  do  other  astonish- 
ing  things,  greatly  exalts  them  in  the  eyea  of  the  nninitiated. 
With  the  fnrther  influence  tluis  gaine<l  mustbe  joined  that 
£-äined  hjr  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  writing.    Beyond 
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the  wonder  excited  among  the  common  people  by  the  ability 
to  convey  ideaa  in  hieroglyphics,  ideogrsplis,  etc.,  there  is 
the  immense  aid  to  co-operation  througbout  tbe  ecclesiastieal 
hierarehy  which  an  excluaive  meana  of  communicating  in- 
telligenee  givea;  and  the  hiatory  of  mediteval  Europe  showa 
how  power  to  read  and  write,  possessed  by  priests  but  rarely 
by  othera,  made  their  aaaistance  indispensable  in  varioua 
civil  tranaactiona  and  aecured  great  advantagea  to  the 
Chxirch.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  kindred  enhaneements  of 
influence  arising  from  the  poeitions  of  prelates  as  the  teach- 
ere  of  civil  rulera.  In  mediseval  Europe>  bishopa  "  were  the 
usual  preceptora  of  the  princes;  "  and  in  Mandalay  at  the 
present  time,  the  higheat  church  dignitary,  wbo  Stands  next 
to  the  king  in  authority,  "  la  generally  made  patriareh  from 
having  l>een  the  King'a  inatructor  during  youth." 

Lastly  may  bo  named  the  power  reaulting  from  accumu- 
lation  of  property.  Beginning  with  paymenta  to  exorciaera 
and  diviners  among  savages,  progresaing  to  feea  in  kind  to 
sacrificing  prieata,  and  growing  by-and-by  into  gifts  made 
to  teraplea  and  bribes  to  their  offieials,  wealth  everywhere 
tends  to  flow  to  the  eeclesiastical  Organization.  Speaking  of 
ancient  Mexico,  Zurita  aays  that  "  besidea  many  towna,  a 
great  numher  of  excellent  eatates  were  aet  apart  for  the 
maintcnance  of  public  worship."  Among  the  Peruviana  tlie 
aharc  of  tlie  anniial  prodiice  reserved  for  rehgiona  eervices 
waa  "  from  a  third  to  a  fourth."  In  ancient  Egypt  "  the 
priests  lived  in  abundance  and  bixiiry.  The  portion  of  the 
9oil  allotted  to  thera,  the  largeat  in  the  threefold  diviaion, 
was  [at  one  period]  aubj'ect  to  no  taxea."  So  again  in 
Home. 

"The  public  service  of  the  gode  became  not  onl;  more  tedious,  but 
«bore  all  Dlore  and  more  coHtly.  .  .  .  The  mistom  of  instituting 
endownients,  and  generally  of  uodertaking  permanent  pecuniarj 
obligations,  for  religious  objecto  prevailcd  among  tbe  Romans  in  a 
manDcr  BimilBT  to  ita  prevalence  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  at  the 
present  daj." 

And  the  analogy  thus  dmwn  introduees  the  familiär  case  of 
Europe  during  the  middle  ages;  in  which,  teaidea  oSmtv^i 
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üthca,  etc.,  the  Church  Lud  at  one  time  acquired  a  tliird  of 
tlie  landed  property. 

§  640.  Holding  in  its  hands  powere,  natural  and  siiper- 
natural,  tlius  great  and  varied,  an  ecelesiastical  Organization 
seenia  likely  to  be  irresistible,  and  in  sundry  placcs  and  times 
lias  proved  irresistible.  AV'here  the  original  blondinp  of 
Cliiirch  with  State  has  given  place  to  that  vague  distinction 
inevitably  resiilting  froni  partial  specialization  of  fiinctiona 
accompanying  social  evolution,  tliere  are  cei-tain  to  arise 
differenees  of  aim  betwccn  tlie  two;  and  a  conseqiient  ques- 
tion  wbetber  tbe  living  rulor,  with  Ins  Organization  of  civil 
and  military  aubordtnates,  sliall  or  sliall  not  yield  to  tlie 
Organization  of  tliose  wbo  repreaent  dead  nilcrs  and  profess 
to  ntter  their  commands.  And  if,  tlirouglioiit  tlie  society, 
,  faitli  is  unqiialified  and  terror  of  the  aiipematiiral  extreme, 
the  temporal  power  bcconiea  snbject  to  the  spiritual  power. 
We  niay  trace  back  this  stniggle  to  early  stagea.  Resiiect- 
ing  weather-doctors  among  the  Ziilua,  and  the  populär  valua- 
tion  of  thcm  as  rompared  with  cbiefs,  we  read: — 

"  The  hail  then  has  ita  doctors  in  all  placea;  und  tlioiigh  there  ie 
a  Chief  in  a  certnin  nation,  the  pcople  (lo  not  soy,  'We  have  com  to 
eat  through  the  power  of  the  Chief; '  but  they  say,  '  We  have  com  to 
eat  throiigh  the  son  of  8o-and-BO;  for  when  tlie  skv  rolls  cloud  upon 
cloud,  and  we  do  not  know  tbat  it  will  go  back  to  anotber  place,  he 
can  work  diligently  and  do  all  that  ie  neceesary,  and  we  have  no  more 
«ny  fear.' "  • 

To  whiidi  it  ahould  be  added  that  the  cliief  among  the  Zulus, 
habitiially  jealous  of  the  niedicine-man,  in  sofne  cases  puts 
him  to  dcath.  In  anotlier  form,  an  example  of  the  conflict 
conies  to  us  froin  Samoa.  At  a  Council  of  war  which  the 
Samoans  held  to  eoncert  measures  of  vengeance  on  the  Ton- 
gana,  the  high  priest,  "  a  bold,  ^-iolent,  unscnipulous  man, 
who  combined  in  his  own  peraon  the  threcfold  offico  of  war- 
rior,  prophet,  and  priest."  urged  that  the  Tongan  prisoners 
should  be  put  to  inimediate  dcath.  The  king  opposed  this 
proposal,  and  bence  originated  a  feiid  between  the  |>ricst 
and  the  king,  wliich  resulted  in  a  civil  war,  the  overthrow 
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and  exile  of  the  king,  and  Usurpation  of  bis  place  by  the 
priest,  Tliough  this  contest  between  a  merciful  king  and 
a  niercilcsa  prieat  does  not  in  all  respecte  parallel  that  be- 
tween Saul  and  Samuel,  since  Samuel,  instead  of  usurping 
the  kingship  himsetf,  merely  anointed  David;  jet  the  two 
equally  illustrate  the  stniggle  for  authority  which  arises 
between  the  political  head  and  tlie  supposed  mouthpiece  of 
divioe  commands.  Similarly  among  the  Greeks.  Curtiua, 
gpeaking  of  the  time  when  the  Iliad  took  form,  saya: — 
"  Tbe  priests,  eapecially  the  sooth^aj'ers,  also  oppose  themselves  to 
the  royal  power;  themselveB  conetituting  another  authority  b?  the 
grace  of  Ood,  which  ü  proportionatel;  more  obstiDate  and  dangeroua." 
And  we  find  traces  of  resistance  to  civil  power  among  the 
Romans, 

"The  priests  even  in  times  of  grave  embatraasment  claimed  the  rigfat 
of  exemption  from  public  burdene,  and  only  alter  very  troubleBome 
controvetsy  aubmitted  to  make  pajment  of  the  tazes  iu  arrear." 
In  variona  ways  among  varioua  peoplea  this  conflict  ia  aliown. 
Of  the  Japanese  priests  in  the  sixteenth  Century,  Dickaon 
writea: — 

"By  their  wealth,  and  from  among  their  vassalB,  they  were  able  to 
kcep  up  a  reapectable  army;  and  not  by  their  vaaeala  alone — the  priests 
tliemsclvea  filled  the  ranks." 

Among  the  Nahuan  nations  of  ancJent  America,  the  prieata 
"possessed  great  power,3ecular  aa  well  as  sacerdotal.  Yopaa, 
one  of  their  principal  eitles,  was  mied  absolutely  by  a  pontiff, 
in  wboro  the  Zapotec  monareha  had  a  powerful  rival."  And 
the  relation  between  spirtual  and  temporal  rulers  here  in- 
dicated,  recalling  that  between  spiritual  atid  temporal  rulers 
in  Christendom,  reminds  na  of  the  long  fighta  for  aupreniacy 
which  Europe  witnessed'  between  political  heads  wiolding 
natural  forces  and  the  ecelesiastical  head  claiming  anper- 
natural  origin  and  authority. 

§  641.  There  are  reaaons  for  thinking  that  the  change 
from  an  original  prednminanoe  of  the  apiritnal  power  ovcr 
the  temporal  power  to  ultimate  subjugation  of  it,  is  mainly 
due  U>  that  cause  which  we  have  found  in  othet  caaea  a^äe^^ 
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operative  in  determining  the  higher  types  of  social  Organiza- 
tion— the  development  of  industrialism. 

Already  in  §  618  we  have  noted  that  while  their  extreme 
servility  of  nature  made  the  peoples  of  ancient  America 
yield  unresiatingly  to  an  unqualilied  political  despotism 
appropriate  to  the  militant  tyi)e  of  society,  it  alao  made 
them  Bubmit  humbly  to  the  enormonsly  devcloiied  priest- 
hoods  of  their  bloody  deitiea ;  and  we  liave  aeen  that  kindted 
connexions  of  traita  were  sliown  by  yarious  races  of  the 
cid  World  in  paat  times.  The  contrast  with  othcr  ancient 
peoples  presented  by  the  Greeks,  who,  as  before  pointed  out, 
(§§  484—5,  498)  were  enabled  by  favouring  conditiona  to 
reaist  consolidation  under  a  despot,  at  the  saine  time  that, 
eapecially  in  Athens,  indnstrialiam  and  its  arrangementa 
made  considerable  progress  among  them,mu8there  be  joined 
with  the  fact  that  there  did  not  arise  among  the  Grecks  a 
priestly  hierarchy.  And  the  connexion  thiia  exemplifiod  in 
elaaaic  times  between  the  relativejy  free  institntiona  proper 
to  induatrialiam,  and  a  smaller  development  of  the  sacerdotal 
Organization,  is  ithistrated  throughoiit  European  history, 
alike  in  place  and  in  time. 

The  common  cause  for  tliese  simultancous  changea  is,  aa 
ahove  implied,  tlie  modification  of  nature  caused  by  sub- 
Btitution  of  a  life  carrie<l  on  under  voluntary  co-operation 
for  a  life  carried  on  under  compulaory  co-operation — the 
transition  from  a  social  stafe  in  which  obedience  t«  authority 
is  the  suprenie  virtne,  to  a  social  State  in  which  it  is  a  virtue 
to  resiat  authority  when  it  transgresses  prescribed  liniits. 
This  modification  of  natnre  proceeds  from  that  daily  habit  of 
insisting  on  self-ciaima  while  respecting  the  claims  of  others, 
which  the  syatem  of  contract  involves.  The  attitude  of 
mind  fostered  by  fhis  discipline  does  not  favour  unqualified 
Submission,  either  to  the  political  head  and  bis  laws  or  to  the 
ecclesiastical  head  and  hia  dogmas.  While  it  tends  ever  to 
limit  the  x^oercive  action  of  the  civil  ruler,  it  tends  ever  to 
challenge  the  authority  of  the  priest;  and  the  qnestioning 
habit  having  once  commenced,  sacerdotal  Inspiration  comei 
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to  be  doubted,  and  the  power  flowiog  from  belief  in  it  begins 
to  wane. 

With  tliis  moral  cbange  has  to  be  joined  an  intellectual 
change,  also  indirectly  resulting  from  development  o£  in- 
dustrial  life.  Tliat  spreading  knowledge  of  natural  causa- 
tion  which  conflicta  with,  and  gradually  weakena,  belief  in 
eupernatural  causation,  ia  conaequent  on  development  of  the 
industrial  arta.  Thia  gives  men  wider  experiencea  of  uni- 
formitiea  of  rclatlon  among  phenomena;  and  makea  posai- 
ble  the  progress  of  science.  Doubtlesa  in  early  stages,  that 
knowledge  of  Nature  which  is  at  variance  with  the  teach- 
ings  of  priests,  ia  accuiinilatcd  excluaively  by  prieata;  but,  aa 
we  see  in  the  Chaldean  astronomy,  the  natural  order  ia  not 
at  first  considered  ineonaistent  with  aupematnral  agency; 
and  then,  knowledge  of  the  natural  order,  so  long  as  it  ia 
excliiaively  possessed  by  priesta,  cannot  be  used  to  diaprove 
thoir  pretensiona.  Only  aa  fast  aa  knowledge  of  the  natural 
order  becomes  so  familiär  and  so  generally  diffuaed  as  in- 
aenaibly  to  change  men'a  habita  of'thonglit,  ia  aacerdotal  au- 
tliörity  and  power  diminished  by  it;  and  general  diffuaion 
of  auch  knowledge  is,  as  we  see,  a  concomitant  of  indus- 
tnalism. 


CHAPTER  XnX 


HONCONFOEMITV. 


§  642.  NoTHiBO  like  tbat  which  we  now  call  Noncon- 
formity  can  be  traced  in  Bocieties  o£  simple  typea.  Devoid 
of  the  knowledge  and  the  mental  tendencies"  whicli  lead  to 
,  eriticiam  and  scepticisra,  the  savage  pasaively  accepts  wliat- 
ever  bis  seniors  aasert.  Cuatora  in  tlie  form  o£  eatablislied 
belief,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  established  usapo,  ia  sacred 
with  him:  diasent  from  it  is  unheard  of.  And  throughout 
long  carlj  atages  of  social  evolution  there  contiiiuea,  among 
resiilts  of  tliia  trait,  tlie  adheaion  to  inherit«d  religioiis.  It 
19  true  that  during  theae  atages  ninnemus  ciilts  co-exiat  aide 
byside;  but,  pro<incts  as  theae  areof  the  prevailinganirestoi^ 
worahip,  the  reanlting  polytheiani  doea  not  show  na  what  we 
now  linderstand  as  Nonconfomiity;  since  the  devoteea  at 
the  varioiis  ahrinea  neitlier  deny  one  another's  godp,  nor  call 
in  qiipation  in  pronounced  ways  the  ciirrent  iJeas  conceming 
them.  Only  in  cases  like  that  of  Socratea,  who  cnunciated 
a  conception  of  supcmatiiral  agenta  diverging  widely  from 
the  populär  conception  of  theni,  do  we  see  in  early  aocieties 
Nonconformity  properly  ao-called, 

What  we  have  here  to  deal  with  under  thia  name  occure 
chiefly  in  societios  which  are  siibstantially,  if  not  Uterally, 
monotheistie;  and  in  whicli  there  exiata  nominally,  if  not 
really,  a  tolerably  uniform  creed  administered  by  a  Consoli- 
dated hierarchy. 

Even  as  thus  reatripted,  Noneonformity  comprehends 
phenomena  widely  unlike  in  their  natiirea;  and  that  we 
may  underetand  it,  we  must  exciude  much  that  is  allied  with 
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it  only  by  outward  form  and  circumstance.  Though  in  most 
casee  a  separating  sect  espouses  some  unauthorized  version  of 
the  accepted  creed;  and  though  the  nature  of  the  espoused 
Version  is  occasionally  not  without  its  ßignificance;  yet  the 
tüng  specially  to  be  noted  is  the  attitude  assumed  towards 
ecclesiastical  govemment.  Though  there  is  always  some 
exercise  of  individual  judgment;  yet  in  early  stages  this  is 
shown  merely  in  the  choice  of  one  authority  as  superior  to 
another.  Only  in  late  stages  does  there  come  an  exercise  of 
individual  judgment  whieh  goes  to  the  extent  of  denying 
ecclesiastical  authority  in  general. 

The  growth  of  this  later  attitude  we  shall  see  on  compar- 
I    ing  some  of  the  successive  stages. 

§  643.  Ancieht  forms  of  dissent  habitually  stand  f or  the 
authority  of  the  past  over  the  present;  and  since  tradition 
usually  brings  from  more  barbarous  ages,  accounts  of  more 
barbarous  modes  of  propitiation,  ancient  forms  of  diss^t 
are  habitually  revivals  of  practices  more  ascetic  than  thos% 
of  the  current  religion.  It  was  shown  in  §  620,  that  the 
primitive  monachism  originated  in  this  way;  and  as  Chris- 
tianity,  with  the  higher  moral  precepts  on  which  it  insisted, 
joined  renunciation  of  ordinary  life  and  its  aims  (said  to  be 
derived  from  the  Essenes),  there  tended  to  be  thereafter  a 
continiial  re-genesis  of  dissenting  sects  characterized  in  com- 
mon bv  austerities. 

Kinds  of  dissent  diifering  from  these  and  differing  from 
modern  kinds  of  dissent,  arose  during  those  times  in  which 
the  early  church  was  spreading  and  becoming  organizcd. 
For  before  ecclesiastical  govemment  had  established  itself 
and  acquired  sacredness,  resist^nce  to  each  new  encroach- 
ment  made  by  it,  naturally  led  to  divisions.  Between  the 
time  when  the  authority  dwelt  in  the  Christian  congrega- 
tions  themselves,  and  the  time  when  the  authority  was  cen- 
tred in  the  pope,  there  necessarily  went  successive  usurpa- 
tions  of  authority,  each  of  which  gave  occasion  for  protest 
Hence  such  sects,  ansing  in  the  third  centUTV  anA.  o\r«%t^ 

IJO 
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tfl  the  seventh  century,  as  the  Noetians,  NovatianS,  Mele- 
tianB,  Aeriana,  Doimtiste,  Joaunites,  Haesitantea,  Timo^e- 
uiB,  aad  Athingani. 

Fassing  over  that  period  duringwhioli  ecclesiastical  power 
throughout  Europe  was  riaing  to  its  climax,  we  come>  in  the 
twelfth  Century,  to  disscntere  of  more  advanced  typea;  who, 
with  or  witliout  differences  of  doctrine,  rebetled  against  the 
tlien-existing  chureh  govemment.  Such  aects  as  the  Amold- 
iste  in  Italy,  the  Petrobrusians,  Caputiati  and  Waldensea  in 
France,  and  afterwards  the  Stedingera  in  Germany  and  the 
Apostolicals  in  Italy,  are  examples;  severally  characterized 
by  aasertion  of  individual  frccdom,  alike  in  judt^ent  and 
action.  Ordinarily  holding  doctrines  called  hcretical,  the 
promnlgation  of  which  was  itself  a  tacit  denial  of  ecclesias- 
tical authority  (thongh  a  denial  habitually  based  on  Submis- 
sion to  an  alleged  higher  authority)  seets  of  this  kind  went 
onincreasing  inthefourteenthand  fifteonthcenturies.  There 
were  the  Lollards  in  England;  Üie  Fraticelli  in  Italy;  the 
Xaboritea,  Bohemian  Brethren,  Moravians  and  Hussites,  in 
Bohemia:  all  aetting  theinselves  againat  church-discipline, 
And  then  the  rebellious  movement  of  the  refonnation,  as 
carried  forward  by  the  Lutherana  in  Germany,  the  Zwing- 
lians  and  Calvinists  in  Switzerland,  the  Huguenots  in 
France,  the  Anabaptiata  and  Presbyteriana  in  England,  ex- 
hibited,  along  with  repudiation  of  various  established  doc- 
trines,  eeremonies,  and  nsagea,  a  more  pronouneed  anti- 
aacerdotalism.  Characterized  in  common  by  Opposition  to 
Episcopacy,  proteatant  or  catholic,  we  scc  first  of  all  in  the 
govemment  by  presbyters,  adopted  by  siindry  of  these  dis- 
aenting  bodies,  a  atep  towards  freedom  of  judginent  and 
practice  in  religioua  matters,  accompanied  by  denial  of 
priestly  inspiration.  And  then  in  the  siibsequent  riae  of  the 
Independents,  taking  for  their  distinctive  principle  the  right 
of  each  congregation  to  govem  ifself,  we  see  a  further  ad- 
vance  in  that  anti-sacertlotal  movement  whieh  reached  ita 
extreme  in  the  next  Century  witli  the  Quakera;  who,  going 
directly  to  the  lountain  head  of  the  creed,  and  carrying  out 
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more  consistently  than  usual  the  profesaed  right  of  priTate 
judgment,  repudiated  the  entire  paraphemaJia  of  ecclesi- 


It  ia  true  that  the  histories  of  theae  varioua  non-conform- 
ing  bodies,  not  excluding  even  tlie  Society  of  Friends,  show 
US  the  re-growth  of  a  coercive  rule,  alUed  to  that  against 
wbich  there  had  been  rebellion.  Of  religioua  revolutiona  as 
of  politica!  revolutiona,  it  ia  true  that  in  the  absence  of  dif- 
ferencea  of  character  and  culture  greater  than  can  be  ex- 
pected  in  the  same  society  at  the  same  tirae,  they  are  fol- 
lowed  by  gradiially  eatablislied  fonns  of  rule  only  in  seine 
degree  better  than  those  diverged  froni.  In  his  aasumption 
of  infallibility,  and  his  measures  for  enforcing  conformity, 
Calvin  was  a  pope  comparable  with  any  who  issued  bulls 
frora  the  Vatican.  The  discipUne  of  the  Scottiah  Preaby- 
terians  waa  aa  deapotic,  aa  rigorous,  and  as  relentless,  as  any 
which  Catholicism  had  enforced.  The  Puritana  of  New 
England  were  as  positive  in  their  dogmaa,  and  aa  severe  in 
their  persecutions,  as  were  the  ecclesiastica  of  the  ehnrch 
they  left  liehind.  Some  o£  theae  dissenting  bodiea,  indeed, 
BS  tlie  Wesleyans,  have  developed  organizationa  scarcely  less 
priestly,  and  in  some  respecta  raore  coercive,  than  the  Organ- 
ization of  the  church  froni  which  they  diverged.  Even 
aniong  the  Qtiakers,  notwithatanding  the  pronounced  indi- 
viduality  implied  by  their  theory,  tliere  haa  grown  up  a  defi- 
nite  creed  and  a  body  exercising  control, 

§  644.  Modern  Nonconformity  in  England  haa  much 
more  decidedly  exhibited  the  esaential  trait  o£  anti-sacer- 
dotalism.  It  has  done  this  in  varioua  minor  waya  as  well  as 
in  a  major  way. 

Thcre  ia  the  multiplication  of  aects,  with  which  by  foreign  * 
observers  England  ia  reproached,  but  which,  philoaophieally 
considered,  is  one  of  her  siiperior  traits.  For  the  riae  of  every 
new  sect,  implying  a  re-aasertion  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  ia  a  collateral  reault  of  the  natura  wbicU  iaaik!S& 
free  institutions  posaible. 
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Still  raore  Biguificant  do  we  see  thia  multipiication  of  Beets 
to  be  if  we  consider  the  assigned  causes  of  division,  Take 
for  instanee  the  case  of  the  Wesleyans.  In  1797  the  Meth- 
odist Xew  Coimexion  organized  itself  on  the  principle  of 
lay  participation  in  chureh  govemment.  In  1810  the  Primi- 
tive Methotiiats  left  the  original  iKxiy:  the  cause  being  a 
desire  to  have  "  lay  reprcucntatives  to  the  Conference." 
Again,  in  1834,  proinpted  by  Opposition  to  priestly  power, 
the  Wealeyan  Methodist  Association  was  formed:  its  mem- 
bers  claiming  more  influenee  for  tlie  laity,  and  reaisting  cen- 
tral interference  with  local  govemment.  And  then  in  1 849, 
there  was  yet  another  secesaion  from  the  Methodist  body, 
similarly  characterized  byreaiatance  to  niinisterial  authority. 

Of  course  in  accts  less  coercively  govemed,  tiiere  have 
been  fewer  occasions  for  rebellions  against  priestly  control; 
but  tbere  arc  not  wanting  illustrationa,  sonie  of  theni  siip- 
plied  even  by  the  small  and  free  bodies  of  the  Unitarians,  of 
this  tendeney  to  divide  in  pursuance  of  the  riglit  of  private 
jiidgment.  Moreover,  in  the  altsence  of  a  diasidenee  suffi- 
ciently  great  to  produce  secession,  there  ia  everywhere  a 
large  amount  of  expressed  disagreement  on  minor  pointe, 
among  thoae  holding  what  ia  snppoaed  to  be  the  samc  body 
of  beliefs.  Perhaps  tbe  moat  curioiis  instance  of  this  ia  fiir- 
niahed  by  the  eatablished  Chnrch.  I  do  not  refer  simply  to 
its  divisions  into  high,  and  low,  and  broad;  all  implying 
more  or  less  of  the  nonconforming  apirit  within  it  I  refer 
more  especially  to  the  stränge  anomaly  that  the  ritiialista 
are  men  who,  while  asscrting  priestly  authority,  are  theni- 
selvea  rebels  against  priestly  authority — defy  their  ecelesias- 
tical  superiors  in  their  deterraination  to  assert  ecclesiaatieal 
supremaey. 

But  the  univeraally  admittcd  claim  to  religioiis  freedom 
shown  in  these  various  ways,  is  shown  still  more  by  the 
growing  movement  fordiseatablishment  of  the  Chureh.  TWis 
movement  which,  besides  tacitly  denying  all  sacerdotal  au- 
thority, denioa  the  power  of  a  poTemment,  even  though 
elected  bya  majority  of  votes,  to  prescribe  religioua  belief  or 
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practice,  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  Protestant  theory. 
Liberty  of  thought,  long  asserted  and  more  and  more  dis- 
played,  is  about  to  be  carried  to  the  extent  that  no  man 
shall  be  constrained  to  support  another  man's  creed. 

Evidently  the  arrival  at  this  state  completes  that  social 
differentiation  which  began  when  the  primitive  chief  first 
deputed  his  priestly  f unetion. 

§  645.  As  implied  in  the  last  aentence,  the  changes  above 
aketched  out  are  coneomitants  of  the  changes  sketched  out 
in  the  last  chapter.  The  prolonged  conflict  between  Church 
and  State  accompanying  their  differentiation,  and  ending  in 
the  Subordination  of  the  Church,  has  been  accompanied  by 
these  collateral  minor  conflicts  between  the  Church  and  re- 
calcitrant  portions  of  its  members,  ending  in  Separation  of 
them. 

There  is  a  further  implication.  In  common  with  the 
subjection  of  the  Church  to  the  State,  the  spread  of  Non- 
conformity  is  an  indirect  result  of  growing  industrialism. 
The  moral  nature  proper  to  a  social  Organization  based  on 
contract  instead  of  Status — the  moral  nature  fostered  by  a 
social  life  carried  on  under  voluntary  co-operation  instead  of 
compulsory  co-operation,  is  one  which  works  out  religious 
independence  as  it  works  out  political  freedom.  And  this 
conclusion,  manifest  a  priori^  is  verified  a  posteriori  in  sun- 
dry  ways.  We  see  that  Nonconf ormity,  increasing  as  indus- 
trialism has  developed,  now  characterizes  in  the  greatest 
degree  those  nations  which  are  most  characterized  by  devel- 
opment  of  the  industrial  type — America  and  England.  And 
we  also  see  that  in  England  itself,  the  contrast  between 
urban  and  rural  populations,  as  well  as  the  contrast  between 
populations  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  show  that 
where  the  industrial  type  of  life  and  Organization  predomi- 
nates,  Nonconf ormity  is  the  most  pronounced. 


CHÄPTER  XIV. 

THE   HOBAL   IMFLÜBSCE8    OF   FKIEBTHOODfi. 

§  646.  As  was  eaid  when  treating  of  "  Tlie  Military 
Functions  of  Priests,"  thcre  exiata  in  most  minda  an  erro- 
neoiis  association  between  roligious  ministrations  and  moral 
teachings.  Tliough  prieste  habitiially  enforce  conduct  whicli 
in  one  way  or  other  f  urthera  preservation  of  the  society ;  yet 
preaervation  of  the  society  is  so  often  fiirthered  by  conduct 
entirely  unlikc  tliat  which  we  now  call  moral,  tbat  priestly 
infliienee  serves  in  many  cases  rather  to  degrade  tlian  to 
elevate. 

Keading  as  we  do  of  the  Tahitian  god  Oro,  that  when 
war  "  proceeded  in  its  bloodiest  forms,  it  was  siipposed  to 
afford  liim  the  higliest  satisfaction  " — reading^again  of  the 
Mexiean  king  Monteznma,  that  he  avoided  siibduing  the 
neiglibouring  l'lascalans  "  that  hc  might  havc  iten  to  sacri- 
fice  "  (thua  making  Tlascala  a  prcserve  of  victims  for  the 
gods) — rcading  onoe  more  of  tbe  Chibchas  that  "  the  sacri- 
fices  which  they  believed  to  be  most  welcome  to  their  gods 
were  tbose  of  human  blood;  "  we  are  rcminded  that  priesta 
who  carry  on  propitiations  of  eannibal  deities  and  deities 
otherwise  atrooions  (deities  almost  everywhere  worshipped 
in  early  days)  liave  done  anytliing  but  foster  high  forms 
of  conduct.  Robbery  as  well  aa  mnrder  haa  had,  and  has 
still  in  some  places,  a  religioua  sanctification,  Says  Burton 
of  the  Belooehis,  "  these  pious  thieves  never  rob,  save  in 
the  name  of  Allah."  Of  a  robber-tribe  aniong  the  Chibchas, 
Piedrahita  writea,  "  they  regard  as  the  most  acceptable  sacri- 
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fice  that  whic^  they  offer  up  out  of  the  robbery  to  certain 
idols  of  gold,  clay,  and  wood,  whom  they  worsliip."  And 
at  the  present  time  in  India,  we  have  freebooters  like  the 
Domras,  among  whom  "  a  successful  theft  is  always  cele- 
brated  by  a  sacrifice  "  to  their  chief  god  Gandak.  Nor  is  it 
only  by  encouraging  disregard  for  life  and  property,  that 
various  cults,  and  by  implication  their  priests,  have  aided 
in  demoralizing  men  rather  than  in  moralizing  them.  On 
finding  that  "  among  the  Friendly  Islanders  the  chief  priest 
was  considered  too  holy  to  be  married,  but  he  had  the  right 
to  take  as  many  conciibines  as  he  pleased  " — that  among 
the  Caribs,  "  the  bride  was  obliged  to  pass  the  first  night 
with  the  priest,  as  a  form  essentially  necessary  to  constitute 
the  legality  of  the  marriage  " — that  among  some  Brazilian 
tribes  ''  the  Paje  [priest],  like  the  feudal  lord  of  former 
times  in  some  parts  of  England,  enjoys  the  jits  prmicB  noc- 
tis ;  "  or  again  on  being  reminded  of  the  extent  to  whieh 
Prostitution  in  temples  was  a  religious  observance  among 
Eastem  peoples;  we  are  shown  in  yet  another  way  that 
there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  priestly  guidance 
and  right  action:  using  the  word  right  in  the  sense  at  pres- 
ent given  to  it.* 

But  now  carrying  with  us  the  implied  qualifications,  let 
US  ask  in  what  wavs  Ecclesiastical  Institutions  have  affected 
men's  natures.  We  shall  find  that  they  have  been  instru- 
mental in  producing,  or  furthering,  certain  all-important 
modifications. 

§  647.  When  describing  the  action  of  "  An  Ecclesiastical 
System  as  a  Social  Bond,"  it  was  pointed  out  that  a  common 
worship  tends  to  unify  the  various  groups  which  carry  it 
on;  and  that,  by  implication,  the  priests  of  such  worship 
usually  act  as  pacificators.  While  often  instigating  wars 
with  societies  of  other  blood,  worshipping  other  gods,  they, 
on  the  average  of  cases,  check  hostilities  between  groups 
of  the  same  blood  worshipping  the  same  gods.  In  this  way 
they  aid  social  co-operation  and  development. 


I 
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Thie  function,  however,  ia  but  a.  collateral  display  of  their 
fundamental  function — the  maintenance  of  Subordination: 
primarily  to  the  deified  progenitor>  or  the  adopted  god,  and, 
secondarily  tö  liia  living  deacendant  or  appointed  vice- 
gerent.  It  ia  acarcely  possible  to  einphaaize  enough  the 
tnith  that,  from  the  earlieet  stages  down  to  existing  stages, 
the  one  uniform  and  essential  action  of  priesthoode,  irre- 
spective  of  time,  place,  or  creed,  haa  been  that  of  insisting  on 
obedience.  That  primitive  men  may  be  moulded  into  ätnees 
for  Bocial  life,  they  must  be  held  together;  and  that  they 
may  be  held  together,  they  muBt  be  made  subjeet  to  author- 
ity.  Only  by  reatraints  of  the  most  powerfiil  kinds  can  the 
unregiilated  explosive  savage  be  made  to  co-operate  perma- 
nently  with  bis  fellows;  and  of  such  reatraints  the  atrongest, 
and  apparently  tlie  indispenaable  one,  is  fear  of  vengcanee 
from  the  god  of  the  tribe,  if  bis  eommands,  repeated  by  hia 
auecesaor,  are  diaobeyed.  How  important  ia  the  agency  of 
Eccieaiaatical  Inatitiitiona  aa  tbna  re-inforeing  Political  In- 
atitutions,  ia  well  aeen  in  the  following  description  Ellia 
givea  of  the  effects  produeed  by  undennining  local  religions 
in  Polyneaia. 

"  The  Bacriflcing  of  human  Tictims  to  the  idoU  had  been  one  of  the 
inost  powerful  engine«  in  the  hands  of  the  govcmmeot,  the  requisitioa 
for  them  being  alwa;»  made  b;  the  ruler,  to  whom  the  priests  applied 
vhea  the  gode  required  them.  The  king,  therefore,  sent  hjs  herald  to 
the  pcttj  chieftMn,  who  selccted  the  victims.  An  individual  who  had 
Bhewn  anj  marked  disaSection  tonards  the  govemment,  or  incurred 
the  displeaaure  of  the  klag  and  Chiefs,  was  ububHj  choBcn.  The 
people  knew  this,  and  therefore  rendered  the  most  UDhesitatiug  obe- 
dience. Bince  the  eubveTsion  of  idolatr;,  thia  motiv6  haa  ceased  to 
operate ;  and  many,  free  from  the  reetraint  it  had  impoaed,  seemed  to 
refuse  all  lawful  obedience  and  rightful  Support." 
The  resuit,  aa  deacribed  by  Ellis,  being  tliat  soeial  order  was 
in  a  conaiderable  degree  diaturbed, 

Tliia  maintBnance  of  Subordination,  t«  which  an  ecelesiaa- 
tieal  Bj'stem  haa  been  instrumental,  liaa  indirectly  aubaerved 
other  diaciplines  of  an  indispenaable  kind.  No  developed 
social  life  would  liave  been  posaible  in  the  abeence  of  the 
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capacity  for  continuous  labour;  and  out  of  the  idle  improvi- 
dent  savage  there  could  not  have  been  evolved  the  indiis- 
trious  Citizen,  without  a  long-continued  and  rigorous  coer- 
cion.  The  religious  sanction  habitually  given  in  early  socie- 
ties  to  rigid  class-distinctions  and  the  concomitant  slavery, 
must  be  regarded  as  having  conduced  to  a  modification  of 
natura  which  f  urthered  civilization. 

A  discipline  allied  and  yet  different,  to  which  superior 
as  well  as  inferior  classes  have  been  subjected  by  Eccle- 
siastical  Institutions,  has  been  the  discipline  of  asceticism. 
Considered  in  the  abstract  asceticism  is  indefensible.  As 
already  shown  (§§  140  and  620)  it  grew  out  of  the  desire 
to  propitiate  malicious  ghosts  and  diabolical  deities;  and 
even  as  displayed  among  ourselves  at  present,  we  may  trace 
in  it  the  latent  belief  that  God  is  pleased  by  voluntarily- 
bome  mortifications  and  displeased  by  pursuit  of  gratifi- 
cations.  But  if  instead  of  regarding  self-infliction  of  suffer- 
ing,  bodily  or  mental,  from  the  stand-point  of  absolute 
ethics,  we  regard  it  from  the  stand-point  of  relative  ethics, 
as  an  educational  regimen,  we  shall  see  that  it  has  had  a 
use,  and  perhaps  a  great  use.  The  common  trait  of  all  as- 
cetic  acts  is  Submission  to  a  pain  to  avoid  some  f  uture  greater 
pain,  or  relinquishment  of  a  pleasure  to  obtain  some  greater 
pleasure  hereafter.  In  either  case  there  is  sacrifice  of  the 
immediate  to  the  remote.  This  is  a  sacrifice  which  the 
uncivilized  man  cannot  make;  which  the  inferior  among 
the  civilized  can  make  only  to  a  small  extent;  and  which 
only  the  better  among  the  civilized  can  make  in  due  degree. 
Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  discipline  which,  beginning 
with  the  surrendering  of  food,  clothing,  etc.,  to  the  ancestral 
ghost,  and  growing  into  the  voluntary  bearing  of  hunger, 
cold,  or  pain,  to  propitiate  deities,  has  greatly  aided  in 
developing  the  ability  to  postpone  present  to  future.  Pos- 
sibly  only  a  motive  so  powerful  as  that  of  terror  of  the  super- 
natural, could  have  strengthened  the  habit  of  self-denial 
in  the  requisite  degree — a  habit  which,  we  must  remem- 
ber,  is  an  essential  f actor  in  right  conduct  towaidä  otjbi^t^) 
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AS  well  fls  iD  the  proper  regulation  of  conduct  for  sell- 
benefit. 

Iireapeetive,  then,  of  the  particular  traite  of  their  cults,. 
Ecclesiastical  Institutions  have,  in  these  waya,  played  an 
important  pari  in  moulding  human  nature  into  fitness  for 
the  social  State. 

§  648.  AmoEg  raore  special  moral  efFecta  wrought  by 
them,  may  be  named  one  which,  like  those  just  specified, 
has  been  wrought  incidentally  rather  than  intentionally.  I 
refer  to  the  respect  for  rights  of  property,  curioualy  fostered 
by  certain  forma  of  projiitiation.  Whether  or  not  Mariner 
was  right  in  sa\-ing  that  the  word  taioo,  aa  used  in  the  Tonga 
Islands,  literally  meant  "  sacred  or  consecrated  to  a  god," 
the  fact  is  that  things  tabooed,  there  and  elsewhere,  were  at 
first  things  thus  consecrated:  the  result  being  that  disregard 
of  the  taboo  became  robbery  of  the  god.  Hence  such  facta 
BS  that  throughout  Polynesia,  "  the  prohibitions  and  requisi- 
tions  of  the  tabu  were  strictly  enforced,  and  every  breach  of 
them  punished  with  death  "  (the  delinquent  being  sacri- 
ficed  to  the  god  whose  tabu  he  had  broken);  and  that  in 
New  Zealand,"  violators  of  the  tapu  were  punished  by  the 
goda  and  also  by  mon.  The  former  sent  sickneas  and  death; 
the  latter  inflicted  death,  Jobs  of  property,  and  expulsion 
from  society.  It  was  a  dread  of  the  gods,  more  than  of  men, 
which  upheld  the  tapu." 

Obviously  a  sacredness  thus  given  to  anything  bearing  a 
sign  that  it  belongs  to  a  god,  may  easily  be  simulated. 
Though  the  mark  on  an  animal  or  a  fruit  implies  that  an 
offering  to  a  god  will  eventually  be  made  of  it;  yet,  since 
the  time  of  sacrifice  is  unapecified,  tliere  results  the  possi- 
bility  of  indefinite  postponement,  and  this  gradually  opens 
the  door  to  pretended  dedication  of  things  which  never  are 
sacrificed — things  which  nevertheless,  bearing  the  sign  of 
dedication,  no  one  dares  meddle  with.  Thus  we  read  that  in 
the  New  Hebrides  "  the  tapu  is  employed  in  all  the  Islands 
to  preserre  persona  and  objecto;  "  that  in  New  Zealand, 
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tapu,  fTom  being  originally  a  thing  made  sacred,  has  come 
to  mean  a  thing  forbidden.  Fiji,  Tonga,  and  Samoa  fnmißh 
kindred  facts:  the  last  place  being  one  in  which  the  name 
of  the  tabu  indicates  the  sort  of  curse  which  the  owner  of  a 
tabned  thing  hopes  may  fall  on  the  thief .  In  Timor,  "  a 
few  palm  leaves  stuck  outside  a  garden  as  a  sign  of  the  ^  po- 
mali '  [tabu]  will  preserve  its  produce  f rom  thieves  as 
effectually  as  the  threatening  notice  of  man-traps,  spring 
guBs,  or  a  savage  dog,  would  do  with  us."  Bastian  teils  us 
that  the  Congoese  make  use  of  the  fetich  to  protect  their 
houses  from  thieves;  and  he  makes  a  like  statement  respect- 
ing  the  negroes  of  the  Gaboon.  Livingstone,  too,  describes 
the  Balonda  as  having  this  usage;  and  evidence  of  kindred 
nature  is  f  umished  by  the  Malagasy  and  by  the  Santals. 

As,  originally,  this  dedication  of  anything  to  a  god  is 
made  either  by  a  priest  or  by  a  chief  in  his  priestly  capacity, 
we  must  class  it  as  an  Ecclesiastical  Institution;  and  the 
fostering  of  respect  for  proprietary  rights  which  grows  out 
of  it,  must  be  counted  among  the  beneficial  disciplines  which 
Ecclesiastical  Institutions  give. 

§  649.  Respecting  the  relation  which  exists  between  al- 
leged  supematural  commands  and  the  right  ruling  of  con- 
duct  at  large,  it  is  difficult  to  generalize.  Many  facts  given 
in  f oregoing  chapters  unite  to  show  that  everything  depends 
on  the  supposed  character  of  the  supernatural  being  to  be 
propitiated.    Schoolcraft  says  of  the  Dakotahs — 

"They  stand  in  great  awe  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  because  they 
think  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  departed  spirits  to  injure  them  in  any 
way  they  please;  this  superstition  has,  in  some  measure,  a  salutary 
effect.  It  operates  on  them  just  as  strong  as  our  laws  of  hanging  for 
muidcr." 

But  if,  as  happens  in  many  cases,  a  dying  man's  peremptory 
injunction  to  his  son  (like  that  of  David  to  Solomon)  is  to 
wreak  vengeance  on  those  who  have  injured  him,  fear  of  his 
ghost  becomes  not  a  moralizing  but  a  demoralizing  influ- 
ence;  using  these  words   in   their  modern   acceptatloTÄ* 
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When,  concerning  the  deities  of  Haogam,  we  read  that "  the 
cruel  Kereteki,  twice  a  fratriciJe,  aiid  liis  brother  Utahea, 
were  worshipped  as  goda  in  the.next  generation;  "  we  are 
ebown  that  divine  example,  if  not  precept,  ia  in  some  casee 
a  prompter  to  crime  rather  than  othenvise,  But  on  the  aver- 
age  an  opposite  effect  may  be  infeired.  As  the  deified  ehief 
must  be  supposed  to  have  had  at  beart  the  aurvival  and 
Bpread  of  his  tribe,  Bundry  of  bis  injuijctions  are  like]y  to 
have  had  in  view  that  maint<nance  of  order  condiicing  to  . 
tribal  succefls,  Hence  rules  traditionally  derived  from  him 
are  likely  to  be  restrainla  on  internal  aggreasions.  Ferocious 
aa  were  the  Mexicana,  and  bloody  as  were  their  religious 
ritea,  tliey  nevertheleas  had,  as  given  by  Zurita,  a  moral 
Code  wliich  did  not  auffer  by  comparison  with  that  of  Chris- 
tians: the  one  like  the  other  claiming  divine  authority. 
■  Concerning  the  Poruvians,  who  Uke  various  of  thcse  aemi- 
civilized  American  pcoples  had  confessora,  the  account  runs 
that — 

"  The  aiD  of  which  thej  mostlj  accuse  thetnselves  was — to  have  killed 
somebod;  in  time  of  peace,  to  have  robbed,  to  have  takeo  the  wife  of 
snother,  to  have  gived  herbs  orcbarois  to  do  härm.  The  most  notable 
sin  was  oeglect  in  the  aervice  of  the  huacas  [gods]  .  .  .  abuse  of, 
aod  dieobedieoce  towarda,  the  Ynca." 

And  in  this  case,  aa  in  many  other  casea,  we  see  that  after 
tlie  iirat  and  greateat  sin  of  inauboniination  to  the  deity, 
come  sina  constitiited  by  breaches  of  tlioae  lawa  of  conduct 
needfiil  for  social  concord. 

Evidently  throngh  long  stages  of  individual  and  social 
evolution,  belief  in  the  alleged  divine  origin  of  auch  lawa 
is  bencficial.  The  expected  aupernatnral  puniahments  for 
breaches  of  them,  usefully  re-inforce  the  threata  of  natural 
puniahments.  And  varioua  casea  might  be  given  showing 
that  the  moral  code  required  for  each  higher  stage,  gainiag 
alleged  divine  authority  through  aome  intermediating  priest 
or  ins]Hred  man,  thus  beeomes  more  effective  for  the  time 
being  tlian  it  woiild  otherwiae  be:  the  eases  of  Moaes  and  of 
the  later  Ilebrew  prophets  serving  aa  examples. 
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§  650.  Multitudinous  anomalies  occur,  however — anoma- 
Kes  which  seem  unaccountable  tili  we  recognize  the  truth 
that  in  all  cases  the  one  thing  which  precedes  in  importance 
the  special  injunctions  of  a  cult,  is  the  preserv^ation  of  the 
cult  itself  and  the  institutions  embodying  it.  Hence  the 
fact  that  everywhere  the  duty  which  Stands  higher  than 
duties  properly  called  moral,  is  the  duty  of  obedience  to  an 
alleged  divine  will,  whateyer  it  may  be.  Hence  the  fact 
that  to  uphold  the  authority  of  a  sacerdotal  hierarchy,  by 
which  the  divine  will  is  supposed  to  be  uttered,  is  regarded 
by  its  members  and  adherents  as  an  end  yielding  in  impor- 
tance only  to  recognition  of  the  divine  will  itself.  And 
hence  the  fact  that  the  histories  of  Ecclesiastical  Institutions 
show  US  how  amall  is  the  regard  paid  to  moral  precepts  wheu 
they  stand  in  the  way  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy. 

Of  courae  the  atrocities  perpetrated  in  inquisitions  and  the 
crimes  committed  by  popes  will  come  into  all  minds  as  illus- 
trations.  But  there  are  more  remarkable  illustrations  eveii 
than  these.  The  bitterest  animosity  shown  by  established 
churches  against  dissenting  sects,  has  been  shown  against 
those  which  were  distinguished  by  endeavours  to  fulfil  the 
precepts  of  Christianity  completely.  The  AValdenses,  who 
"  adopted,  as  the  model  of  their  moral  discipline,  the  Sermon 
of  Christ  on  the  Mount,"  but  who  at  the  same  time  rebelled 
against  ecclesiastical  rule,  suffered  a  bloody  persecution  for 
three  centuries.  The  Quakers,  who  alone  among  protes- 
tants  sought  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  Christian  creed 
not  in  some  ways  only  but  in  all,  were  so  persecuted  that 
before  the  accession  of  James  II.  more  than  1500  out  of 
their  comparatively  small  number  were  in  prison.  Evident- 
ly,  then,  the  distinctive  ethics  of  a  creed,  restrain  but  little 
its  official  administrators  when  their  authoritv  is  called  in 
question. 

Not  only  in  such  cases,  however,  are  we  shown  that  the 
chief  concem  of  a  sacerdotal  System  is  to  maintain  formal 
Subordination  to  a  deity,  as  well  as  to  itself  as  his  agency, 
and  that  the  ordering  of  life  according  to  the  pTecei^\Ä  oi  xk^ 
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professed  religion  is  quite  a  secondary  matter;  but  we  are 
showii  that  such  a  right  ordering  of  life  is  little  insisted  on 
even  where  insistcDce  does  not  conflict  with  eccleeiastical 
BUpremacy,  Through  all  these  centuries  Christian  priests 
have  so  little  emphasized  the  virtue  of  forgiveness,  that  alike 
in  wars  and  in  duels,  revenge  haa  continued  to  be  thought  an 
imperative  duty.  The  .aWgjLwere  not  the  men  who  urged 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  nor  the  inen  who  conderaned  regu- 
lationB  which  raiaed  the  price  of  bread  to  maintain  renta, 
Ministers  of  religion  do  not  aa  a  body  denounce  the  unjnst 
aggressions  we  continually  Rommit  on  wcak  societies;  nor 
do  they  make  their  voices  loudly  heard  in  reprobating  such 
atrocitiea  aa  tliose  of  the  lahour-traffie  in  the  Paeifie,  reoently . 
disclosed  by  a  Royal  Comraisaion  (see  Tirnes,  June  18th, 
1885).  Even  where  tliey  are  solely  in  charge,  we  aee  not  a 
higher,  but  rather  a  lower,  Standard  of  justice  and  mercy 
than  in  the  Community  at  large.  Under  elerical  manage- 
ment,  public  schoola  have  in  past  times  becn  the  scenes  of 
atrocitiea  not  tolerated  in  the  world  oiitside  of  them;  and 
if  we  ask  for  a  recent  instance  of  juvenile  savagery,  we  find 
it  at  King's  College  School,  where  the  deatb  of  a  small  boy 
was  caused  by  the  unprovoked  blows  given  in  sheer  brutality 
by  cowardly  bigger  boys:  King's  College  being  an  Institu- 
tion eatablished  by  churchmen,  and  clerically  govemed,  in 
Opposition  to  University  College,  whieh  is  non-clerical  in  its 
govemment  and  secular  in  its  teaclnng. 

§  651.  Contemplating  Ecclesiastical  Inatitutions  at  large, 
apart  frora  the  particiliar  culta  associated  with  them,  we 
have,  then,  to  recognize  the  fact  that  their  presence  in  all 
societiea  which  have  made  considerable  progress,  and  their 
immenae  predominance  in  those  early  soeieties  which 
reached  relatively  high  stages  of  civilization,  verify  indnc- 
tively  the  deductive  concliision,  that  they  have  been  indis- 
pensable componenta  of  social  structures  f  rom  the  beginning 
down  to  the  present  time :  groupa  in  which  they  did  not  arise 
having  failed  to  develop. 
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As  fumishing  a  principle  of  cohesion  by  maintalning  a 
common  propitdation  of  a  deceased  ruler's  spirit,  and  by 
implication  checking  the  tendencies  to  internal  warfare, 
priesthoods  have  f urthered  social  growth  and  development. 
They  have  simultaneously  done  this  in  sundry  other  waya: 
by  fofitering  that  spirit  of  conservatism  which  maintains 
continuity  in  social  arrangements;  by  forming  a  supple- 
mentary  regulative  system  which  co-operates  with  the  politi^ 
eal  one;  by  insisting  on  obedience,  primarily  to  gods  and 
secondarily  to  kings;  by  countenancing  the  coercion  under 
which  has  been  cultivated  the  power  of  application;  and 
by  strengthening  the  habit  of  self-restraint. 

Whether  the  modifications  of  nature  produced  by  this 
discipline,  common  to  all  creeds,  are  accomp^nied  by  modi- 
fications of  higher  kinds,  depends  partly  on  the  traditional 
accounts  of  the  gods  worshipped,  and  partly  on  the  social 
conditions.  Religious  obedience  is  the  primary  duty;  and 
this,  in  early  stages,  often  furthers  increase  of  ferocity. 
With  the  change  from  a  more  militant  to  a  more  industrial 
State,  comes  a  reformed  ethical  creed,  which  increases  or 
decreases  in  its  infliience  according  as  the  social  activities 
continue  peaceful  or  again  become  warlike.  Little  as  such 
reformed  ethical  creed  (])resently  accepted  as  of  divine 
origin)  operates  during  periods  when  war  f  osters  sentimenta 
of  enmity  instead  of  sentiments  of  amity,  advantage  is 
gained  by  having  it  in  reserve  for  enunciatlon  whenever 
conditions  favour. 

But  clerical  enunciation  of  it  habitually  continues  subject 
to  the  apparent  needs  of  the  time.  To  the  last  as  at  first, 
Subordination,  religious  and  civil,  is  uniformly  insisted  on — 
"  fear  God,  honour  the  king;  "  and  providing  Subordination 
is  manifested  with  sufficient  emphasis,  moral  shortcomings 
may  be  forgiven. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  RETROSPEOT  AND  PR08PECT. 

§  652.  Amono  social  phenomena,  those  presented  by 
Ecclesiastical  Institutions  illustrate  very  clearly  the  general 
law  of  evohition. 

Subjection  to  the  family-head  during  bis  life,  continnes 
to  be  sbown  after  bis  death  by  offering  to  bis  double  the 
tbings  he  liked,  and  doing  the  things  be  wished;  and  wben 
the  family  multiplies  into  a  tribe,  presents  to  the  cbief,  ac- 
companied  by  compliments  and  petitions,  are  continued 
after  bis  death  in  the  shape  of  oblations,  praises,  and  prayers 
to  bis  ghost.  That  is  to  say,  domestic,  civil,  and  religious 
Subordination  have  a  common  root;  and  are  at  first  carried 
on  in  like  ways  by  the  same  agencies. 

Differentiation  early  begins,  bowever.  First  some  con- 
trast  arises  between  the  private  cult  proper  to  each  family, 
and  the  public  cult  proper  to  the  cbief 's  family;  and  the 
cbief,  as  propitiator  of  bis  dead  ancestor  on  behalf  of  the 
tribe,  as  well  as  on  bis  own  behalf,  unites  the  functions  of 
civil  head  and  spiritual  head.  Development  of  the  tribe, 
bringing  increased  political  and  military  functions,  obliges 
the  cbief  more  and  more  to  depute,  usually  to  a  relative,  bis 
priestly  function;  and  thus,  in  course  of  time,  this  acquires 
a  separate  agency. 

From  integration  of  societies  effected  by  conquest,  there 
results  the  coexistence  of  different  cults  in  different  parts  of 
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the  same  society;  and  there  arise  also  deputed  priests,  car- 
rying  on  the  more  important  of  these  cults  in  the  ditferent 
localities.  Hence  polytheistic  priesthoods;  which  are  made 
heterogeneous  by  the  greater  increase  of  some  than  of  others. 
And  eventually,  in  some  cases,  one  so  immensely  enlarges 
that  it  almost  or  quite  excludes  the  rest. 

While,  with  the  union  of  simple  societies  into  Compound 
ones,  and  of  these  again  into  doubly  Compound  ones,  there 
go  on  the  growths  of  priesthoods,  each  priesthood,  differ- 
entiating  from  others,  also  differentiates  within  itself.  It 
develops.  into  an  organized  whole  subordinate  to  an  arch 
priest,  and  formed  of  members  graduated  in  their  ranks  ^d 
specialized  in  their  functions. 

At  the  same  time  that  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  is  be- 
coming  within  itself  more  closely  integrated  and  clearly 
differentiated,  it  is  slowly  losing  that  Community  of  struc- 
ture  and  function  which  it  originally  had  with  other  parts 
of  the  body  politic.  For  a  long  time  after  he  is  distinguish- 
able  as  such,  the  priest  takes  an  active  part,  direct  or  indi- 
rect,  in  war;  but  where  social  development  becomes  high, 
what  military  character  he  had  is  almost  or  quite  lost.  Simi- 
larly  with  his  civil  functions.  Though  during  eariy  stages 
he  exercises  power  as  ruler,  minister,  counsellor,  judge,  he 
loses  this  power  by  degrees;  until  at  length  there  are  but 
traces  of  it  lef  t. 

This  development'  of  Ecclesiastical  Institutions,  which, 
while  it  makes  the  society  at  large  more  definitely  hetero- 
geneous, shows  US  increase  of  heterogeneity  within  the  eccle- 
siastical Organization  itself,  is  further  complicated  by  suc- 
cessive  additions  of  sects.  These,  severally  growing  and 
organizing  themselves,  make  more  multiform  the  agencies 
for  carrying  on  religious  ministrations  and  exercising  re- 
ligious  control. 

Of  course  the  perpetual  conflicts  among  societies,  ending 

now  in  unions  and  now  in  dislocations,  here  breaking  up  old 

institutions  and  there  superposing  new  ones,  has  made  the 

progress  of  Ecclesiastical  Institutions  irregulär.    But  ^T£aä^ 
112 
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all  the  perturbations,  a  course  essentially  of  the  kind  above 
indicated  may  be  traced. 

§  653.  With  structural  differentiations  must  here  be 
joined  a  fiinctional  diflferentiation  of  deep  significance.  Two 
sacerdotal  duties  which  were  at  first  parts  of  the  same,  have 
been  slowly  separating;  and  the  one  which  was  originally 
unobtrusive  but  is  now  conspicuous,  has  become  in  large 
measure  independent  The  original  diity  is  the  carrying 
on  of  worship;  the  derived  duty  is  the  insistence  on  rules 
of  conduct 

Beginning  as  the  entire  series  of  phenomena  does  with 
propitiation  of  the  dead  parent  or  dead  chief ,  and  dependent 
as  the  propitiatory  acts  are  on  tlie  desires  of  the  ghost,  which 
are  suppoäed  to  be  like  those  of  the  man  when  alive;  wor- 
ship in  its  primitive  form,  aiming  to  obtain  the  goodwill 
of  beinga  in  many  cases  atrocious,  is  often  characterized  by 
atrocious  observances.  Originally,  there  is  no  moral  ele- 
ment  in  it;  and  hence  the  fact  that  extreme  attention  to  re- 
ligious  rites  characterizes  the  lower  types,  rather  than  the 
higher  types,  of  men  and  of  societies.  Renouf  remarks  that 
"  the  Egyptians  were  among  the  most  religious  of  the  an- 
cient  nations.  Religion  in  some  form  or  other  was  dominant 
in  every  relation  of  their  lives;  "  or,  as  M.  Maury  has  it, 
"  l'figyptien  ne  vivait  en  realite  que  ponr  pratiqiler  son 
culte."  This  last  statement  reminds  ifs  of  the  ancient  Peru- 
vians.  So  onerous  were  their  sacrifices  to  ancestors,  and  dei- 
ties  derived  from  ancestors,  that  it  might  tnily  be  said  of 
them  that  the  living  were  tlie  slaves  of  the  dead.  So,  too,  of 
the  sangiiinary  Mexicans,  whose  civilization  was,  in  a  meas- 
ure, founded  on  cannibalism,  it  is  remarked  that  "  of  all  na- 
tions which  God  has  created,  these  people  are  the  strictest 
observers  of  their  religion."  Associated  with  their  early 
stages  and  arrested  stages,  we  find  the  same  trait  in  Aryan 
peoples. 

"The  Vedaß  represent  the  ancient  Indo-Aryans  to  have  been  emi- 
nently  religious  in  all  their  actions.    According  to  them,  every  act  of 
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life  had  to  be  accompanied  by  one  or  more  mantras,  and  no  one  could 
rise  from  bis  bed,  or  wash  bis  face,  or  brush  bis  teetb,  or  drink  a  glass 
of  water,  without  going  tbrougb  a  regulär  System  of  purifications,  salu- 
tationa  and  prayers." 

Similarly  with  the  Romans.     "  Religion  everywhere  met 

the  public  life  of  the  Roman  by  its  festivals,  and  laid  an  . 

equal  yoke  on  bis  private  life  by  its  reciuisition  of  sacrifices, 

prayere,   and  auguries."     And   speaking  of  the   existing 

Hindu,  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Sh  erring  says — 

"He  is  a  religious  being  of  wonderful  earncstness  and  persistency. 
His  love  of  worsbip  is  a  passion,  is  a  frenzy,  is  a  consuming  fire.  It 
absorba  his  tboughts;  it  influences  and  sways  hl»  mind  on  every 
subject." 

Everywhere  we  find  kindred  connexions;  be  it  in  the  an- 

eient  Thracian  who  with  great  cnielty  of  character  joined 

"  ecstatic  and  maddening  religious  rites,"  or  in  the  existing 

Mahometan  with  his  repeated  daily  prayers  and  ablutions. 

Even  if  we  compare  modern  Europeans  with  Europeans 

in  medisBval  times,  when  fasts  were  habitual  and  penances 

common,  when  anchorites  were  numerous  and  self-torturings 

frequent,  when  men  made  pilgrimages,  built  shrines,  and 

counted  their  numerous  prayers  by  beads,  we  see  that  with 

social  progress  has  gone  a  marked  diminution  of  religious 

observances.  Evidence  fumished  by  many  peoples  and  times 

thus  shows  US  that  the  propitiatory  dement,  which  is  the 

primary  element,  diminishes  with  the  advance  of  civiliza- 

tion,  and  becomes  qualified  by  the  growing  ethical  element. 

This  ethical  element,  like  all  other  Clements  in  the  reli- 

gion,  is  propitiatory  in  origin  and  nature.     It  begins  with 

fulfilment  of  the  \vishes  or  commands  of  the  dead  parent. 

or  departed  chief,  or  traditional  god.     There  is  at  first  in- 

cluded  in  the  ethical  element  no  other  duty  than  that  of 

obedience.  Display  of  Subordination  is  in  this,  as  in  all  other 

religious  acts,  the  primary  thing;  and  the  natures  of  the 

particular  commands  obeyed  the  secondary  things:    their 

obligations  being  regarded  not  as  intrinsic,  but  as  extrinsi- 

cally  derived  from  their  alleged  origin.    But  slowly,  experi- 

ence  establishes  ethical  conceptions,  round  ^\i\e\i  \)cäx^ 
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gflther  private  sentiments  and  public  opiniona,  giving  them 
soine  indcpendent  authority.  More  especially  when  a  soeiety 
becomes  leas  oceupied  in  warlike  activitiea,  and  more  occu- 
piod  in  quietiy  carrying  on  production  and  distribution,  do 
there  grow  clear  in  the  general  consi'ionsness  tiioae  nilea  of 
eondiict  which  must  be  observed  to  make  indnstrial  co-opera- 
tion  harmonious. 

For  these  there  is  eventuaily  obtained  a  supernatural 
authority  tlirough  some  alleged  communication  of  them  to 
an  inspired  man;  and  for  long  periods,  conformity  to  them 
is  insiated  on  for  the  reason  tliat  thcy  arc  God'a  commands. 
The  emphasizing  of  moral  precepts  which  are  said  to  be  thus 
derived,  comea,  however,  to  oocupy  a  larger  apace  in  reli- 
giouH  Services.  With  offerings,  praisee,  and  prayers,  forming 
the  directly  propitiatory  part,  eome  to  be  joined  homilies 
and  scmions,  forming  the  indireetly  propitiatory  part: 
largely  composed  of  ethical  injunctions  and  exhortations. 
And  tlie  modified  human  nature  produced  by  prolonged  so- 
cial discipline,  evolvcs  at  length  the  conception  of  an  inde- 
jwndent  cthics — an  ethics  so  far  independent  that  it  comes 
to  have  a  foundation  of  its  own,  apart  from  the  previoualy- 
alleged  theological  foundation.  Nay,  more  than  thi-s  hap- 
pens.  Tlie  authority  of  the  ethical  consciouaness  becomea 
so  high  that  theological  dt^mas  are  submitted  to  its  ]udg- 
menta,  and  in  many  cases  rejected  beeause  of  its  disapproval. 
Aniong  the  Grceks,  Socrates  exemplified  the  way  in  which 
a  devclojted  moral  aentiment  Icd  to  a  denial  of  the  aecepted 
beliefa  conccming  the  gods  and  their  deeds;  and  in  our  own 
days  we  often  see  current  religious  doctrines  brought  to  the 
bar  of  conscience,  and  condemned  as  untnie  beeause  they 
ascribe  to  a  deity  who  claims  worship,  certain  charactera 
which  are  the  reverse  of  worshipfnl.  Moreover,  while  we 
aee  thia — while  we  see,  too,  that  in  daily  life,  criticismB 
passcd  on  oonduct  approve  or  condemn  it  aa  intrinsically 
good  or  bfld,  irrespective  of  alleged  commands;  we  also  see 
that  mo<lorn  prcaching  tends  more  and  more  to  assume  an 
eSiucaJ  character.    Dogmatic  theology,  with  its  promises  o£ 
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rewards^^nd'threats  of  datnnation,  bears  a  diminisliiiig  ratio 
to  the  insistences  on  justice,  honesty,  kindness,  sincerity,  etc. 

§  654.  Assuming,  as  we  must,  that  evolution  will  con- 
ünue  along  the  same  general  lines,  let  us  now,  after  tliis 
retrospect,  ask — What  is  the  prospect?  Though  Ecclesias- 
tical  Institutions  hold  less  important  places  in  higher  socie- 
ties  than  in  lower  societies,  we  must  not  infer  that  they  will 
hereafter  whoUy  disappear.  If  in  times  to  come  there  re- 
main  functions  to  be  fulfilled  in  any  way  analogous  to  their 
present  functions,  we  must  conclude  that  they  will  survive 
under  some  form  or  other.  The  first  question  is — Under 
what  form? 

That  Separation  of  Ecclesiastical  Institutions  f rom  Politi- 
cal  Institutions,  foreshadowed  in  simple  societies  when  the 
civil  ruler,  begins  to  depute  occasionally  his  priestly  f unc- 
tion,  and  which,  in  many  ways  with  many  modifications 
according  to  their  types,  societies  have  increasingly  dis- 
played  as  they  have  developed,  may  be  expected  to  become 
complete.  Now-a-days,  indeed,  apart  from  any  such  reasons 
as  are  above  assigned,  the  completing  of  it,  already  effected 
in  some  cases,  is  recognized  as  but  a  question  of  time  in  other 
cases.  All  which  it  concems  us  here  to  observe  is  that  Sep- 
aration is  the  ending  of  a  process  of  evolution,  partially  car- 
ried  out  in  societies  of  the  more  militant  type,  characterized 
by  the  predominance  of  structures  which  maintain  Subor- 
dination, and  carried  out  in  greater  degrees  in  societies  that 
have  become  more  industrial  in  their  type,  and  less  coercive 
in  their  regulative  appliances. 

The  same  emotional  and  intellectual  modifications  which, 
while  causing  the  diminished  power  of  State-churches,  has 
caused  the  multiplication  of  churches  independent  of  the 
State,  may  be  iexpected  to  continue  hereafter  dt)ing  the  like. 
We  may  look  for  increased  numbers  of  religious  bodies 
having  their  respective  differences  of  belief  and  practice. 
Though  along  with  intellectual  advance  there  may  probably 
go,  in  the  nmjority  of  sects  thus  arising,  approximativem  V>  ^ 
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unity  of  creed  in  easentials ;  yet  anälogy  auggests  that  sliadee 
of  difference,  instead  o£  tlisappearing,  will  become  more 
numeroua.  Divergences  of  opinion  Hke  those  whieh,  within 
o«r  generation,  have  bcen  taking  place  in  the  established 
church,  niay  be  expected  to  arise  in  all  existing  religioiia 
bodiea,  and  in  othera  hereafter  formed. 

Siraultaneoiialy  there  will  probably  continue,  in  the  aaine 
direction  as  heretofore,  cbangea  in  chnrch  govemment. 
That  fostering  of  individuality  which  accompanies  develop- 
ment  of  the  industrial  type  of  society,  muat  cause  inerease , 
of  local  independence  in  all  religious  organizations.  And 
along  witli  the  acquirement  of  coniplete  autonomy  by  eacb 
religious  body,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  eomplete  loes  of  the 
sacerdotal  «rharacter  by  any  one  who  plays  the  part  of  min- 
ister. That  relinqiiishnient  of  prieatly  authority  which  has 
already  gone  far  among  Dissentera,  will  become  entire. 

These  eoncluaions,  however,  proceed  on  the  asaumption 
that  development  of  the  industrial  tj-pe  will  advance  as  it 
haa  advanoed  during  recent  times;  and  it  is  qiiite  possible, 
or  even  probable,  thnt  tliis  condition  will  not  bc  fulfiUed  dur- 
ing an  epoch  on  which  we  are  entering,  The  recrudeseenee 
of  milit«ncy,  if  it  goea  on  aa  it  has  been  lately  going  on,  will 
bring  back  ideas,  sentiments,  and  institntions  appropriate  to 
it;  involving  reversnl  of  the  changes  above  described.  Or 
if,  instead  of  fiirther  progrcss  under  that  System  of  volun- 
.  tarj'  co-operation  which  conatitntos  Tndustrialism  properly 
so  callcd,  there  shoiild  be  carried  far  the  System  of  pro- 
duction  and  diatribution  under  State-control,  eonstituting 
a  new  form  of  conipnlaory  co-operation,  and  ending  in  a 
new  type  of  coercive  govemment,  the  changea  above  in- 
dicated,  dcterminod  aa  they  are  by  individuality  of  char- 
acter,  will  probably  be  arrested  and  opposite  changes  initi- 
at«d, 

§  655,  I^aving  sfmctnres  and  tuming  to  functions,  it 
remaina  to  nak — ^Vhat  are  Hkely  tobe  the  aurviving  func- 
tions, supposing  the  evolution  which  has  thus  far  gone  on  is 
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not  reversed?  Each  of  the  two  functions  above  described, 
may  be  expected  to  continue  under  a  changed  form. 

Though  with  the  transition  f  rom  dogmatic  theism  to  ag- 
nosticism,  all  observances  implying  the  thought  of  pro- 
pitiation  may  be  expected  to  lapse;  yet  it  does  not  foUow 
that  there  will  lapse  all  observances  tending  to  keep  alive 
a  conaciousness  of  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  the 
Unknown  Cause,  and  tending  to  give  expression  to  the  senti- 
ment  accompanying  that  consciousness.  There  will  remain 
a  need  for  qualifying  that  too  prosaic  and  material  form  of 
life  which  tends  to  result  from  absorption  in  daily  work, 
and  there  will  ever  be  a  sphere  for  those  who  are  able  to 
impress  their  hearers  with  a  due  sense  of  the  Mystery  in 
which  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  Universe  are  shrouded. 
It  may  be  anticipated,  too,  that  musical  expression  to  the 
sentlraent  accompanying  this  sense  will  not  only  survive  but 
undergo  further  development.  Already  protestant  cathe- 
dral  music,  more  impersonal  than  any  other,  serves  not  un- 
fitly  to  express  f eelings  suggested  by  the  thought  of  a  transi- 
tory  life,  alike  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race — a  life 
which  is  but  an  infinitesimal  product  of  a  Power  without 
any  bounds  we  can  find  or  imagine;  and  hereafter  such 
music  may  still  better  express  tliese  feelings. 

At  the  same  time,  that  insistence  on  duty  which  has 
formed  an  increasing  dement  in  religious  ministration,  may 
be  expected  to  assume  a  marked  predominance  and  a  wider 
ränge.  The  conduct  of  life,  parts  of  which  are  already  the 
subject-matters  of  sermons,  may  hereafter  probably  be  taken 
as  subject-matter  throughout  its  entire  ränge.  The  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong,  now  regarded  as  applying  only  to  actions 
of  certain  kinds,  will  be  regarded  as  having  appHcations 
coextensive  with  actions  of  every  kind.  All  matters  con- 
ceming  individual  and  social  welfare  will  come  to  be  dealt 
with;  and  a  chief  function  of  one  who  Stands  in  the  place 
of  a  minister,  will  be  not  so  much  that  of  emphasizing 
precepts  already  accepted,  as  that  of  developing  men's  judg- 
ments  and  sentiments  in  relation  to  those  more  difficult 
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questions  of  conduct  ariaing  from  the  ever-iDcreaaing  com' 
plexitj  of  social  life. 

In  brief,  we  niaj  eay  that  as  there  rnuat  ever  continue  our 
relatioDs  to  the  unseen  and  our  relations  to  one  another,  it 
appears  not  improbable  tbat  there  will  survive  certain  repre- 
sentatives  of  those  who  ih  the  past  were  occupied  with  ob- 
aervancee  and  t^aohings  conceming  these  two  relations; 
however  unlike  their  sacerdotal  prototypes  Bueh  representa- 
tives  maj  become. 


CHAPTER  XVI.* 

BEUOIOÜB   RETÄOSPECT   AND   PROSPEOT. 

§  656.  As,  before  describing  the  origin  and  development 
of  Ecclesiastical  Institutions,  it  was  needf ul  to  describe  the 
origin  and  development  of  Religion;  so  the  probable  fiiture 
of  Ecclesiastical  Institutions  could  not  be  forecast  without 
indicating  the  probable  future  of  Religion.  Unavoidably 
therefore,  the  close  of  the  last  chapter  has  partially  fore- 
stalled  the  contents  of  this.  Here,  after  briefly  recapitulat- 
ing  the  leading  traits  of  religious  evolution,  I  propose  to 
give  reasons  f or  the  conclusions  just  indicated  respecting  the 
ultimate  form  of  religion. 

Unlike  the  ordinary  consciousness,  the  religious  conscious- 
n^s  is  concemed  with  that  which  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of 
sense.  A  brüte  thinks  only  of  things  which  can  be  touched, 
Seen,  heard,  tasted,  etc. ;  and  the  like  is  true  of  the  young 
child,  the  untaught  deaf-mute,  and  the  lowest  savage.  But 
the  developing  man  has  thoughts  about  existences  which  he 
regards  as  usually  intangible,  inaudible,  invisible;  and  yet 
which  he  regards  as  operative  upon  him.  What  suggests  this 
notion  of  agencies  transcending  perception?  How  do  these 
ideas  conceming  the  supematural  evolve  out  of  ideas  con- 
ceming  the  natural?    The  transition  cannot  be  sudden;  and 

*  With  the  ezoeption  of  its  introductory  paragraph  and  an  added  sentenoe 
in  itfl  last  paragraph,  this  Chapter  Stands  as  it  did  when  first  published  m 
7^  yineteenth  Century  for  Januar;^,  1884 ;  afew  yerbal  improTements  being 
tbe  only  other  changes. 
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an  account  of  the  genesie  oi  reügion  irniet  begin  by  describ- 
ing  the  stepa  through  which  the  transition  takea  place. 

The  ghost-theory  exhibita  these  steps  quite  elearly,  We 
are  shown  by  it  that  the  mental  differentiation  of  invisible 
and  intangible  beings  £rom  visible  and  tangible  beings  pro- 
gresses  alowly  and  unobtnisively.  In  the  fapt  that  the  other- 
self,  siippoaed  to  wand  er  in  dreama,  is  belle  ved  to  have 
actually  done  and  seen  whatever  was  dreamed — in  the  fact 
that  the  other-self  when  going  away  at  death,  but  expected 
presently  to  retnrn,  ia  coneeived  aa  a  double  equally  material 
with  the  original;  we  see  that  the  superDatural  agent  in  its 
primitive  form,  divergea  very  little  frora  the  natural  agent 
— ia  aimply  the  original  man  with  some  added  powers  of 
going  about  secretly  and  doing  good  or  evil.  And  the  fact 
that  when  the  doiible  of  the  dcad  man  ceaaes  to  be  dreamed 
about  by  those  who  knew  hira,  hia  non-appearance  in  dreama 
is  held  to  imply  that  he  is  finally  dead,  ahowa  that  these 
earliest  aiipematural  agenta  are  coneeived  aa  having  but 
temporary  existences:  the  first  tcndenciea  to  a  permanent 
consciousneas  of  the  aiipematural,  prove  abortive. 

In  many  cases  no  higher  degree  of  differentiation  ia 
reached.  The  ghost-population,  recmitcd  by  deatha  on  the 
one  aide  biit  on  the  other  aide  loaing  its  merabera  äa  they 
ceaae  to  be  recolleeted  and  dreamed  about,  doea  not  increase; 
and  no  individuala  inchided  in  it  come  to  be  recognized 
through  sueceasive  gencrationa  es  eatabliahed  aupernatural 
powers.  Thus  the  Unkulnnbulu,  or  o!d-old  one,  of  the 
Zuliia,  the  father  of  the  race,  ia  regarded  aa  finally  or 
completciy  dead;  and  there  ia  propitiation  only  of  ghosts 
of  more  rpeent  date.  But  where  circumatancea  favour  tlie 
continuance  of  sacrificea  at  gravea,  witneased  by  members 
of  cach  new  generation  who  are  told  about  the  dead  and 
tranamit  tlie  tmdition,  there  eventiially  ariaes  the  concep- 
tion  of  a  permanently-exiating  ghoat  or  spirit,  A  more 
marked  contrast  in  thought  between  aiipematural  beings  and 
natural  beinga  ia  thiia  eatabliahed.  There  simultaneously  re- 
Bults  an  increase  in  the  nuraber  of  these  aupposed  supematu- 
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ral  beings,  since  the  aggregate  of  them  is  now  continually 

added  to;  and  there  is  a  strengthening  tendency  to  think  of 
them  as  everywhere  around,  and  as  causing  all  unusiial  oc- 
currencea« 

Differences  among  the  ascribed  powere  of  ghosts  soon 
arise.  They  naturally  foUow  from  observed  differences 
among  the  powere  of  living  individuals.  Hence  it  results 
that  while  the  propitiations  of  ordinary  ghosts  are  made  only 
by  their  descendants,  it  comes  occasionally  to  be  thought 
prüden t  to  propitiate  also  the  ghosts  of  the  more  dreaded 
individuals,  even  though  they  have  no  claims  of  blood. 
Quite  early  there  thus  begin  those  grades  of  supematural 
beings  which  eventually  become  so  strongly  marked. 

Habitual  wäre,  which  more  than  all  other  causes  initiate 
these  firat  differentiations,  go  on  to  initiate  further  and 
more  decided  ones.  For  with  those  compoimdings  of  small 
societies  into  greater  ones,  and  re-compounding  of  these  into 
still  greater,  which  war  effects,  there,  of  courae,  with  the 
multiplying  gradations  of  power  among  living  men,  arises 
the  idea  of  multiplying  gradations  of  power  among  their 
ghosts.  Thus  in  course  of  time  are  formed  the  conceptions 
of  the  great  ghosts  or  gods,  the  more  numerous  «econdary 
ghosts  or  demi-gods,  and  so  on  downwards — a  pantheon: 
there  being  still,  however,  no  essential  distinction  of  kind  * 
as  we  see  in  the  calling  of  ordinary  ghosts  manes-gods  by  the 
Romans  and  elohim  by  the  Ilebrews.  Moreover,  repeating 
as  the  other  life  in  the  other  world  does,  the  life  in  tliis 
World,  in  its  needs,  occupations,  and  social  Organization, 
there  arises  not  only  a  differentiation  of  grades  among  super^ 
natural  beings  in  respect  of  their  powere,  but  also  in  respect 
of  their  charactere  and  kinds  of  activity.  There  come  to  be 
local  gods,  and  gods  reigning  over  this  or  that  order  of  phe- 
nomena;  there  come  to  be  good  and  evil  spirits  of  variöus 
qualities;  and  where  there  has  been  by  conquest  a  posing 
of  one  Society  upon  another,  each  having  its  own  System 
of  ghost-derived  beliefs,  there  results  an  involved  combina- 
tiQH  of  moh  beliefs,  constituting  a  mythology. 
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Of  conrse  primitive  glioeta  beiog  doubles  like  their  ongi- 
nals  in  all  thinga ;  and  gods  (when  not  the  living  membere 
of  a  conquering  race)  being  doubles  of  tbe  more  powerful 
men;  it  resnlts  tbat  they  are  primarily  conceived  as  no  less 
human  than  other  gbosts  in  their  phyaical  charactere,  their 
pasaions,  and  their  Intel ligencea.  Like  the  doubles  of  the 
ordinaiy  dead,  they  are  snpposed  to  consume  the  fleah,  blood, 
bread,  wine,  given  to  them;  at  first  literally,  and  later  in  a 
more  spiritual  way  by  consuraing  the  eesences  of  them. 
They  not  only  appear  aa  visible  and  tangible  pereons,  but 
they  enter  into  conflicta  with  men,  are  wounded,  auffer  pain: 
the  Bole  distinction  being  that  they  have  miraculous  powera 
of  hoaling  and  conaequent  immortality.  Here,  in- 

deed,  there  needa  a  qiialification ;  for  not  only  do  Tarioua 
peoples  hold  that  gods  die  a  ürst  death  (as  naturally  happens 
where  they  are  members  of  a  conquering  race,  ealled  gods 
because  of  their  superiority),  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Pan,  it  is 
supposed,  cven  among  the  cultured,  that  there  is  a  second 
and  final  death  of  a  god,  like  that  second  and  final  death 
of  a  man  suppoaed  among  exiating  aavages.  With  ad- 
vancing  civilization  the  divergence  of  the  supematura' 
being  from  the  natiiral  being  becomea  more  deeided, 
There  ia  notliing  to  check  the  gradual  de-materialization  oJ 
the  ghost  and  of  the  god;  and  this  de-materialization  ia  in- 
senaibly  furthered  in  the  effort  to  reach  conaiatent  ide. 
Bupematural  action:  the  god  ceases  to  be  tangible,  and  later 
he  ceasea  to  be  viaible  or  audible.  Along  with  this 

differentiation  of  phyaical  attributea  from  thoae  of  human- 
ity,  there  goes  on  more  alowly  a  differentiation  of  mental 
attributea,  Tlie  god  of  the  aavage,  represented  as  having 
intelligence  scarecly  if  at  all  greater  than  that  of  the  Hving 
man,  is  deluded  with  ease.  Even  the  gods  of  the  semi-civil- 
ized  are  deeeived,  make  mistakcs,  repent  of  tlieir  plana;  and 
only  in  conrse  of  time  doea  there  ariae  the  conception  of 
unlimited  viaion  and  universal  knowledge.  The  emotional 
nature  aimultaneoualy  undergocs  a  parallel  tranaformation. 
The  grosser  passions,  origioally  conspicuoua  and  carefully 
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ministered  to  by  devotees,  gradually  fade,  leaving  only-  the 
passions  less  related  to  corporeal  satisf actione;  and  even- 
tually  these,  too,  become  partially  de-hnmanized. 

Ascribed  characters  of  deities  are  continually  adapted 
and  re-adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  social  state.  During  the 
militant  phase  of  activity,  the  chief  god  is  conceived  as 
holding  insubordination  the  greatest  crime,  as  implacable 
in  anger,  as  merciless  in  punishment;  and  any  alleged  attri- 
butes  of  milder  kinds  occupy  but  small  space  in  the  social 
consciousness.  But  where  militancy  declines  and  the  harsh 
despotic  form  of  govemment  appropriate  to  it  is  gradually 
qualified  by  the  form  appropriate  to  industrialism,  the  fore- 
ground  of  the  religious  conscipusness  is  increasingly  fiUed 
with  those  ascribed  traits  of  the  divine  natnre  which  are  con- 
gruons  with  the  ethics  of  peace:  divine  love,  divine  forgive- 
ness,  divine  mercy,  are  now  the  characteristics  enlarged 
upon. 

To  perceive  cleariy  the  effects  of  mental  progress  and 
cbanging  social  life,  thus  stated  in  the  abstract,  we  must 
glance  at  them  in  the  concrete.  If ,  without  foregone  conclu- 
sions,  we  contemplate  the  traditions,  records,  and  monu- 
ments,  of  the  Egyptians,  we  see  that  out  of  their  primitive 
ideas  of  gods,  brüte  or  human,  there  were  evolved  spiritual- 
ized  ideas  of  gods,  and  finally  of  a  god;  until  the  priesthoods 
of  later  times,  repudiating  the  eariier  ideas,  described  them 
as  comiptions:  being  swayed  by  the  universal  tendency  to 
regard  the  first  state  as  the  highest — a  tendency  traceable 
down  to  the  theories  of  existing  theologians  and  mytholo- 
gists.  Again,  if,  putting  aside  speculations,  and  not  asking 
what  historical  value  the  /foWmay  have,  we  take  it  simply 
as  indicating  the  early  Greek  notion  of  Zeus,  and  compare 
this  with  the  notion  contained  in  the  Piatonic  dialogues;  we 
aee  that  Greek  civilization  had  greatly  modified  (in  the 
better  minds,  at  least)  the  purely  anthropomorphic  concep- 
tion  of  him:  the  lower  human  attributes  being  dropped 
and  the  higher  ones  transfigured.  Similarly,  if  we  contrast 
the  Hebrew  God  described  in  early  traditioM,  xnaa-lVtÄ  yel 
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appearance,  appetites,  and  emotiona,  with  the  Hebrew  God 
as  characterized  bj  the  propheta,  there  is  ehown  a  widening 
ränge  of  power  along  with  a  nature  increasingly  reraote  f rom 
tliat  o£  man.  And  on  passing  to  the  conceptions  of  bim 
Avhich  are  now  entertained,  we  are  made  aware  of  an  ex- 
treme tranefiguration,  Bj  a  convenient  obliviou9nea3,a  deity 
wlio  in  eariy  tirnes  ig  represented  aa  hardeninp  men'a  bearts 
so  that  they  may  eommit  puniahable  acta,  and  aa  einploying 
a  lying  apirit  to  deceive  them,  comea  to  be  moatly  thought 
of  aa  an  embodiment  of  virtuea  tranacending  the  bighest  we 
can  imagine. 

Thu3,  recognizing  the  fact  that  in  the  primitive  hnman 
mind  there  existe  neither  religious  idea  nor  religious  sentj- 
ment,  wo  find  that  in  the  course  of  eoeial  evohition  and  the 
evohition  of  intelligence  accompanying  it,  there  are  gener- 
ated  both  the  ideas  and  aentimenta  which  we  dtstinguish  as 
religious;  and  that  through  a  proceas  of  cauaation  clearty 
traceable,  ihey  traverae  thoae  stages  which  have  brought 
them,  among  civilized  racea,  to  their  present  forma. 

§  657.  And  now  what  may  we  infer  will  lie  the  evolution 
of  religious  ideas  and  sentiments  throiighoiit  tlie  future? 
On  the  one  band,  it  ia  irrational  to  siippoae  that  the  ehanges 
which  have  brought  the  relipioiia  conaciousness  to  it«  present 
form  will  siiddenly  ceasc.  On  the  other  band,  it  is  irrational 
to  suppose  that  the  religious  consclousnesa,  naturally  gen- 
eratnd  as  we  have  seen,  will  disappear  and  leave  an  iinfilled 
gap.  Manifestly  it  muat  undergo  fiirther  ehanges;  and 
however  miich  changed  it  imiat  continue  to  exist.  What, 
then,  are  the  transformationa  to  be  expected?  If  we  reduce 
the  proceas  above  delineated  to  its  lowest  terms,  we  shall  see 
our  way  to  an  anawer. 

As  pointed  out  in  First  Principl^ii,  §  96,  Evolution  is 
tbroiigboit  ita  couree  habitnally  modified  by  tliat  Diaaolu- 
tion  which  cventually  undoes  it:  the  ehanges  which  become 
manifest  being  uaually  but  the  diiferential  results  of  oppos- 
ing    tcpdencies    towards    integration    and    diatntegration. 
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Riglitly  to  understand  the  genesis  and  decay  of  religious 
Systems,  and  the  probable  f uture  of  those  now  existing,  we 
must  take  tliis  truth  into  account  During  those  earlier 
changes  by  which  there  is  created  a  hierarchy  of  gods,  demi- 
godsy  manea-godfl,  and  spirits  of  various  kinds  and  ranks, 
Evolution  goes  on  with  but  little  qualification.  The  Con- 
solidated mythology  produced,  while  growing  in  the  mass 
of  supematnral  beings  composing  it,  assmnes  increased  het- 
erogeneity  along  with  increased  definiteness  in  the  arrange- 
ment  of  its  parts  and  the  attributes  of  its  members.  But  the 
antagonist  Dissolution  eventually  gains  predominance.  The 
spreading  recognition  of  natural  causation  conflicts  with  this 
mythological  evolution ;  and  insensibly  weakens  those  of  its 
beliefs  which  are  most  at  variance  with  advancing  knowl- 
edge.  Demons  and  the  secondary  divinities  presiding  over 
divisions  of  Nature,  become  less  thought  of  as  the  phenom- 
ena  ascribed  to  them  are  more  commonly  observed  to  f ollow 
a  constant  order;  and  hence  these  minor  components  of  the 
mythology  slowly  dissolve  away.  At  the  same  time,  with 
growing  supremacy  of  the  great  god  heading  the  hierarchy, 
there  goes  increasing  ascription  to  him  of  actions  which 
were  before  distributed  among  numerous  supernatural 
beings:  there  is  integration  of  power.  While  in  propor- 
tion  as  there  arises  the  consequent  conception  of  an  omnipo- 
tent and  omnipresent  deity,  there  is  a  gradual  fading  of  his 
alleged  human  attributes:  dissolution  begins  to  affect  the 
supreme  personality  in  respect  of  ascribed  form  and  nature. 
Already,  as  we  have  seen,  this  process  has  in  the  more 
advanced  societies,  and  especially  among  their  higher  mem- 
bers, gone  to  the  extent  of  merging  all  minor  supematural 
powers  in  one  supematural  power;  and  already  this  one 
supematural  power  has,  by  what  Mr.  Fiske  aptly  calls  de- 
anthropomorphization,  lost  the  grosser  attributes  of  human- 
ity.  If  things  hereaf ter  are  to  f ollow  the  same  general  course 
as  heretofore,  we  must  infer  that  this  dropping  of  human 
attributes  ^vill  continue.  Let  us  ask  what  positive  changes 
are  hence  to  be  expected. 
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Two  factors  must  unite  in  produeing  them.  There  is  the 
developraent  of  thoae  higher  sentimenta  wMch  uo  longer 
tolerate  the  aacription  of  inferior  sentimenta  to  a  divinity; 
and  there  is  the  intellectual  development  wMch  cauaes  dis- 
satisfaction  with  the  cnide  interpretationB  previously  ac- 
cepted.  Of  coiirse  in  pointing  out  the  effeeta  of  theae  fac- 
tors, I  nnjst  name  aome  which  are  familiär;  but  it  ia  need- 
ful  to  glanee  at  them  along  with  others. 

§  658.  The  cruelty  of  a  Fijian  god  who,  represented  aa 
devouring  the  aoula  of  the  dead,  may  be  supposed  to  inflict 
torture  during  the  procesa,  is  small  compared  with  the  cruel- 
ty of  a  god  who  condemna  men  to  torturea  which  are  etemal; 
and  the  aacription  of  thia  cruelty,  though'habitnal  in  eccle- 
siaatical  foimulas,  occaaionally  oeciirring  in  aermona,  and 
still  aonietimea  pictorially  illuatratfid,  is  becoming  ao  intol- 
erable  to  the  bettcr-naturetl,  that  while  Borae  theolt^ans 
distinctly  deny  it,  othera  quietly  drop  it  out  of  their  teach- 
ings,  Clearly,  thia  change  cannot  ceaae  «ntil  the  beliefe  in 
hell  and  damnation  disappear.*  Bisappearance  of 

them  will  be  aided  by  an  increaaing  repugnance  to  injiistice. 
The  visiting  on  Adam'a  deacendants  throngh  hundreda  of 
gcnorations,  dreadfiil  penaltJea  for  a  small  tranagreasion 
which  they  did  not  commit;  the  damning  of  all  men  who 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  an  alleged  mode  of  obtaining  foi^ 
giveneas,  which  mögt  men  have  never  heard  of;  and  the 
effecting  a  reconciliation  by  sacrificing  a  son  who  was  per- 
fectly  innocent,  to  aatisfy  the  aaauraed  neceasity  for  a  pro- 
pitiatory  victim;  are  modea  of  action  which,  aacribed  to  a 
human  niler,  would  call  forth  expresaiona ■  of  abhorrence; 
and  the  aacription  of  them  to  the  Ultimate  Cause  of  things, 
even  now  feit  to  be  füll  of  difficultiea,  muat  become  impos- 
sible.  So,  too,  muat  die  out  the  belief  that  a  Power 

present  in  inmimerable  worlda  throiighout  infinite  space, 

*To  meet  •  potuible  crittdum,  it  maj  bewrll  torenitrk  that,  vhatererfoite 
thej  haye  Bgalnsl  deiatB  (and  (bey  bave  vfty  Utile),  Butler'»  KrgunwnU  OM»- 
ecraiDg  these  uid  illied  beliefs  do  pot  teil  at  all  agBiiut  ag^oatioe. 
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and  who  during  millions  of  years  of  the  Earth's  earlier  ex- 
istence  needed  no  honouring  by  its  inhabitants,  should  be 
seized  with  a  craving  for  praise;  and  having  created  man- 
kind,  should  be  angry  with  them  if  they  do  not  perpetually 
teil  him  how  great  he  is.  As  fast  as  men  escape  from  that 
glamoTir  of  early  impressions  which  prevents  them  from 
thinking,  they  will  refuse  to  imply  a  trait  of  character  which 
is  the  reverse  of  worshipf  ul. 

Similarly  with  the  logical  incongruities  more  and  more 
conspicuous  to  growing  intelligence.  Passing  over  the  fa- 
miliär difBculties  that  siindry  of  the  implied  divine  traits 
are  in  contradiction  with  the  divine  attributes  otherwise  as- 
eribed — that  a  god  who  repents  of  what  he  has  done  miist 
•  be  lacking  either  in  power  or  in  foresight;  that  bis  anger 
presupposes  an  occurrence  which  has  been  contrary  to  Inten- 
tion, and  so  indicates  defect  of  means;  we  come  to  the  deeper 
difficulty  that  such  emotions,  in  common  with  all  emotions, 
can  exist  only  in  a  consciousness  which  is  limited.  Every 
emotion  has  its  antecedent  ideas,  and  antecedent  ideas  are 
habitually  supposed  to  occur  in  God:  he  is  represented  as 
seeing  and  hearing  this  or  the  other,  and  as  being  emotion- 
ally  affected  thereby.  That  is  to  say,  the  conception  of  a 
divinity  possessing  these  traits  of  character,  necessarily  con- 
tinues  anthropomorphic;  not  only  in  the  sense  that  the  emo- 
tions ascribed  are  like  those  of  human  beings,  but  also  in  the 
sense  that  they  form  parts  of  a  consciousness  which,  like  the 
human  consciousness,  is  formed  of  successive  states.  And 
such  a  conception  of  the  divine  consciousness  is  irreconcil- 
able  both  with  the  unchangeableness  otherwise  alleged,  and 
with  the  omniscience  otherwise  alleged.  For  a  conscious- 
ness constituted  of  ideas  and  feelings  caused  by  objects  and 
occurrences,  cannot  be  simultaneously  occnpied  with  all 
objects  and  all  occurrences  throughout  the  universe.  To 
believe  in  a  divine  consciousness,  men  must  refrain  from 
thinking  what  is  meant  by  consciousness — must  stop'  short 
with  verbal  propositions;  and  propositions  which  they  are 
debarred  from  rendering  into  thoughts  will  more  aad  mot^ 
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fail  to  saüsfy  them,  Of  courae  like  difficulties  pre* 

sent  themselves  when  the  will  of  God  is  spoken  o£.  So  long 
ae  we  refrain  from  givirig  a  definite  meaning  to  the  word 
will,  we  may  say  that  it  is  possessed  by  the  Cauae  of  All 
Things,  as  readily  as  we  may  say  that  love  of  approbation 
ia  poaseased  by  a  eircle;  but  when  from  the  words  we  paas 
to  the  thoughte  they  stand  for,  we  find  that  we  can  no  more 
unite  in  conacionsness  the  teniis  of  the  ooe  proposition  than 
.  we  can  those  of  the  other,  Whoever  conceives  any  other 
will  than  his  own,  nrnst  do  so  in  terms  of  his  own  will,  which 
is  the  sole  will  directly  known  to  hira:  all  other  wills  being 
only  inferred.  But  will,  as  eaeli  is  conscious  of  it,  presiip- 
posea  a  motive — a  prompting  deaire  of  sorae  kind.  Abso- 
hite  indifFeronce  exeludes  the  conception  of  will.  Moreover 
will,  as  implying  a  prompting  deaire,  connotea  some  end 
contemplated  as  one  to  be  achieved,  and  ceases  with  the 
achievement  of  it:  some  other  will,  referring  to  some  other 
end,  taking  its  place.  That  ia  to  say,  will,  like  emotion, 
necesaarily  siippoaea  a  aeries  of  atates  of  consciousness.  The 
conception  of  a  divine  will,  derivett  from  that  of  the  human 
will,  involves  like  it,  localization  in  apace  and  time,  The 
wilÜDg  of  each  end,  exelndes  frorti  conscicusness  for  an  in- 
terval  the  willing  of  other  ends;  and  therefore  is  inconsist- 
ent  with  that  omniprescnt  activity  which  simultaneously 
works  out  an  infinity  of  ends.  It  ia  the  same  with 

the  ascription  of  intelligence.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  aeriality 
and  limitation  implied  as  before,  we  may  note  that  intelli- 
gence, as  alone  conceivable  by  us,  presupposes  existencea 
indeppudent  of  it  and  objoctive  to  it.  It  is  carried  on  in 
terms  of  changes  priniarily  wrought  by  alien  activities — 
tlie  impreasiona  generatcd  by  things  beyond  consciousness, 
and  the  ideas  derived  from  such  impresaions.  To  speak  of 
an  intelligence  which  exists  in  the  aijsenee  of  all  such  alien 
activities,  is  to  uao  a  mcaningleas  word.  If  to  the  corollary 
that  the  First  Cause,  considered  aa  intelligent,  must  be  con- 
tinually  affectocl  by  independent  objective  activities,  it  is 
peplied  that  these  have  become  such  by  act  of  creation,  and 
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■were  previously  included  in  the  First  Cfluae;  fhen  the  rcply 
is  that  in  such  ease  the  First  Cauae  could,  before  thia  crea- 
tion,  have  had  nothing  to  generale  in  it  such  clianges  as 
those  constituting  what  we  call  intelligencc,  and  must  theie- 
fore  have  been  unintelHgent  at  tlie  time  wlien  intelligence 
was  most  called  for.  Ilencc  it  is  clear  that  tlie  intelligence 
aacribed,  answers  in  no  re8j)ect  to  that  which  we  know  by  the 
name.  It  is  intelligence  oiit  of  which  all  the  cbaraeters  con- 
stituting it  bave  vanished. 

These  and  other  difliculties,  some  of  which  are  often  dis- 
cusaed  but  never  diaposed  of,  inust  force  men  bereafter  to 
drop  the  higher  anthropomorplnc  cliaracters  givcn  to  the 
First  Cause,  as  they  have  long  since  dropped  the  Iower. 
The  conoeption  which  haa  been  enlarging  froni  the  hcgin- 
ning  must  go  on  enlarging,  «ntil,  by  disajtpcarance  of  its 
limits,  it  becomes  a  consciotisnesB  which  transcenda  the 
forms  of  distinct  thought,  thougb  it  for  ever  remains  a  con- 
Bciousnesa. 

§  659.  "Biit  how  can  such  a  final  conacionsness  of  tho 
tlnknowable,  tliua  tacitly  alleged  to  bc  true,  be  reached  by 
succeaaive  mmlifieations  of  a  eoneeption  which  was  utterly 
untnie?  The  ghost-theory  of  tbe  savage  is  baselcaa.  The 
material  double  of  a  dead  man  in  which  he  believes,  never 
had  flny  existencc.  And  if  by  gradual  de-inatcrialization  of 
this  double  was  prodiiced  the  eoneeption  of  the  aupematural 
agent  in  general — if  the  eoneeption  of  a  dcity,  formed  by 
the  dropping  of  some  human  attributes  and  tranafiguration 
of  others,  resulted  from  continnance  of  tliis  process;  ia  not 
the  developed  and  purified  eoneeption  reaehed  by  pushing 
the  procesa  to  ita  limit,  a  fiction  also?  Surely  if  the  primi- 
tive belief  was  abaolutely  falso,  all  derived  beliefs  muat  be 
absolutely  false." 

This  objection  looks  fatal ;  and  it  would  he  fatal  were  its 
premiss  valid.  Unexpected  as  it  will  be  to  moat  readers,  the 
answer  here  to  be  made  is  tbat  at  the  outset  a  germ  of  trutli 
was  contained  in  the  primitive  eoneeption — the  ÜruÖij  Ti.ffimft- 
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ly,  tliat  the  power  which  manifegta  itself  in  consciouenesa  is 
but  a  differentlj-conditioned  f onn  of  the  power  which  mani- 
fests  itself  beyond  consciousness. 

Every  voluntary  act  yieida  to  the  primitive  man,  proof  of 
a  Bource  of  energy  within  him.  Not  that  he  thinks  about  hia 
internal  experiences;  but  in  these  experiences  this  notion 
lies  latent.  When  producing  motion  in  hia  limbs,  and 
through  them  motion  in  other  things,  he  \b  aware  of  the 
accompanying  feeling  of  effort.  And  this  sense  of  effort 
which  is  the  perceived  anteeedent  of  changes  produced  by 
him,  hecomes  the  conceived  anteeedent  of  changes  not  pro- 
duced by  him — futniahes  him  witli  a  term  of  thought  by 
which  to  reprosent  the  genesis  of  these  obj'ective  elianges. 
At  firet  this  idea  of  muscular  forees  as  anteceding  uniisual 
events  around  him,  carries  with  it  the  whole  asaeniblage  of 
associated  ideas.  He  thinks  of  tlie  implied  eiforts  as  cfForts 
exereised  by  beingg  like  himself.  In  course  of  tiiue  these 
doublea  of  tlie  dead,  supposed  to  be  workers  of  all  but  the 
most  familiär  changes,  are  modified  in  conception.  Besidea 
becoming  leas  grotwly  matcrial,  sume  of  them  are  developed 
into  larger  pcrsonalities  presiding  over  classes  of  phenomena 
which,  being  comparatively  regulär  in  their  order,  suggest  a 
belief  in  bcings  who,  while  far  more  powerfui  than  men,  are 
less  variable  in  tlieir  modes  of  action.  So  that  the  idea  of 
force  as  exereised  by  such  beings,  comes  to  be  less  associated 
with  the  idea  of  a  huinan  ghost.  Further  advanees,  by 
which  minor  siipematiiral  agents  are  merged  in  one  general 
agent,  and  by  which  the  personality  of  this  general  agent  is 
rendered  vagtie  while  becoming  widely  extended,  tend  still 
fiirther  to  dissociate  the  notion  of  objective  force  from  the 
force  known  as  such  in  consciousness;  and  the  dissociation 
reaches  its  extreme  in  tbe  thoughts  of  the  man  of  science, 
wlio  interprets  in  terms  of  force  not  only  the  visible  changes 
of  sensible  bodiea,  but  all  physical  changes  whatever,  even 
up  to  the  undulations  of  the  ethereal  medium.  Neverthe- 
less,  thia  force  (be  it  force  under  that  statical  form  by  which 
matter  remta,  ot  under  that  dynamical  form  diBtinguished 
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88  energy)  is  to  the  last  thought  of  in  terms  of  that  internal 
energy  which  he  is  eonscions  of  as  muscular  effort.  He  is 
compelled  to  symbolize  objective  force  in  terms  of  subjective 
f  orce  f rom  lack  of  any  other  symbol. 

See  now  the  implications.  That  internal  energy  which  in 
the  experiences  of  the  primitive  man  was  always  the  imme- 
diäte  antecedent  of  changes  wrought  by  him — that  energy 
which,  when  interpreting  extemal  changes,  he  thought  of 
along  with  those  attributes  of  a  human  personality  con- 
nected with  it  in  himself ;  is  the  same  energy  which,  freed 
from  anthropomorphic  accompaniments,  is  now  figured  as 
the  cause  of  all  extemal  phenomena,  The  last  stage  reached 
is  recognition  of  the  truth  that  force  as  it  exists  beyond  con- 
sciousness,  cannot  be  like  what  we  know  as  force  within 
consciousness;  and  that  yet,  as  either  is  capable  of  generat- 
ing  the  other,  they  must  be  different  modes  of  the  same. 
Consequently,  the  final  outcome  of  that  speculation  com- 
menced  by  the  primitive  man,  is  that  the  Power  manifested 
throughout  the  üniverse  distinguished  as  material,  is  the 
same  Power  which  in  ourselves  wells  up  under  the  form  of 
consciousness. 

It  is  untrue,  then,  that  the  foregoing  argument  proposes 
to  evolve  a  true  belief  from  a  belief  which  was  whoUy  f alse. 
Contrariwise,  the  ultimate  form  of  the  religious  conscious- 
ness, is  the  final  development  of  a  consciousness  which  at 
the  outset  contained  a  germ  of  truth  obscured  by  multitudi- 
nous  errors. 

§  660.  Those  who  think  that  science  is  dissipating  reli- 
gious belief s  and  sentiments,  seem  unaware  that  whatever 
of  mystery  is  taken  from  the  old  interpretation  is  added  to 
the  new.  Or  rather,  we  may  say  that  transf erence  from  the 
one  to  the  other  is  accompanied  by  increase;  since,  for  an 
explanation  which  has  a  seeming  feasibility,  science  Substi- 
tutes an  explanation  which,  carrying  us  back  only  a  certain 
distance,  there  leaves  us  in  presence  of  the  avowedly  inex- 
plicable. 
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Under  one  of  its  aspects  scientific  progresa  is  a  grodual 
transüguration  of  Naüire.  Where  ordinary  pereeption  saw 
perfect  aimpücity  it  reveals  great  complexity;  where  there 
Beenied  absolute  inertness  it  diecloses  intense  aetivity;  and 
in  what  appears  mere  vacancy  it  finds  a  marvellou3  play  of 
forces.  Each  generation  of  physicbts  discovere  in  so-called 
"  brüte  matter,"  powere  which  but  a  few  years  before,  the 
moat  inatructed  phyaiciBt»  woiild  have  tliought  incredible; 
aa  inatance  the  ability  of  a  mere  iron  plate  to  take  up  the 
compHcated  aerial  vibratioiis  produced  by  articiilate  speech, 
which,  traiislated  into  miiltitiidinoua  and  varied  electric 
puIses,  are  re-translated  a  thouaand  miles  off  by  another  iron 
plate  and  again  heard  as  articiilate  speecli.  Wben  the  ex- 
plorer  of  Nature  seea  that  qiiiescent  as  they  appear,  snr- 
Tounding  solid  bodies  are  thiia  aensitive  to  forcea  whieh  are 
infinitesimal  in  their  amounts — when  the  apectroscope 
provea  to  him  that  moleciilea  on  the  Earth  pulsate  in  har- 
mony  witli  moleeulea  in  the  stara — when  there  ia  forced  ob 
him  the  inferenoe  that  every  point  in  Space  thrilla  with  an 
infinity  of  vibratione  paaaing  throiigh  it  in  all  directions; 
the  conception  to  which  he  tends  is  miich  less  that  of  a  Uni- 
verse of  dead  matter  than  that  of  a  Universe  everywhere 
alive:  alive  if  not  in  tlie  restricted  aenae,  still  in  a  general 
sense. 

This  tranafigiiration  which  the  inquiries  of  physiciats  con- 
tiniially  increaae,  ia  aided  by  that  other  transfigiiration  re- 
aulting  from  metaphyaical  inquiries.  Siibjectivc  analysis 
compels  iia  to  admit  that  our  acientific  interpretationa  of  the 
phenomena  which  objecta  preaent,  are  expressed  in  terms  of 
oiir  own  varioiisly-combined  aenaations  and  idea* — are  ex- 
pressed, that  is,  in  elements  l>elonging  to  conaciouaneae, 
which  are  biit  aymbols  of  the  something  beyond  conacioua- 
ness.  Though  analysis  afterwartls  reinatatos  onr  primitive 
beliefs,  to  the  extent  of  showing  that  behind  every  group  of 
phcnomenal  raanifestations  there  is  always  a  neteus,  which  is 
the  reality  that  romains  fised  amid  appearancoa  which  are 
variable;  yet  we  are  3ho^vn  that  thia  nessue  of  reality  is  for 
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ever  inaccessible  to  consciousness.  And  when,  once  more, 
"we  remember  that  the  activities  constituting  consciousness, 
being  rigorously  bounded,  cannot  bring  in  among  them- 
selves  the  activities  beyond  the  bounds,  which  therefore 
seem  unconscious,  though  production  of  either  by  the  other 
seems  to  iniply  that  they  are  of  the  same  essential  nature; 
this  necessity  we  are  under  to  think  of  the  extemal  energy 
in  terms  of  the  internal  energy,  gives  rather  a  spiritualistic 
than  a  materialistic  aspect  to  the  Universe:  further  thought, 
however,  obliging  us  to  recognize  thetruth  that  a  concep- 
tion  given  in  phenonienal  manifestations  of  this  ultimate 
energy  can  in  no  wise  show  us  what  it  is. 

While  the  beliefs  to  which  analytic  science  thus  leads, 
are  such  as  do  not  destroy  the  object-matter  of  religion, 
but  simply  transfigure  it,  science  under  its  concreto  forma 
enlarges  the  sphere  f or  religious  sentiment.  From  the  very 
beginning  the  progress  of  knowledge  has  been  accompanied 
by  an  increasing  capacity  f  or  wonder.  Among  savages,  the 
lowest  are  the  least  surprised  when  shown  remarkable  pro- 
ducta of  civilized  art:  astonishing  the  traveller  by  their  in- 
difference.  And  so  little  of  the  marvellous  do  they  perceive 
in  the  grandest  phenomena  of  Nature,  that  any  inquiries 
conceming  them  they  regard  as  childish  trifling.  This  con- 
trast  in  mental  attitude  between  the  lowest  human  beings 
and  the  higher  human  beings  around  us,  is  paralleled  by 
contrasts  among  the  grades  of  these  higher  human  beings 
themselves.  It  is  not  the  rustic,  nor  the  artizan,  nor  tlie 
trader,  who  sees  something  more  than  a  mere  matter  of 
course  in  the  hatching  of  a  chick;  but  it  is  the  biologist, 
who,  pushing  to  the  utlermost  his  analysis  of  vital  phe- 
nomena, reaches  his  greatest  perplexity  when  a  speck  of  pro- 
toplasm  under  the  microscope  shows  him  life  in  its  simplest 
form,  and  makes  him  feel  that  however  he  formulates  its 
processes  the  actual  play  of  forces  remain  unimaginable. 
]!f  either  in  the  ordinary  tourist  nor  in  the  deer-stalker  climb- 
ing  the  mountains  above  him,  does  a  highland  glen  rouse 
ideas  beyond  those  of  sport  or  of  the  pictureaqv\Ä\  WX  \^ 
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may,  and  often  does,  in  tbe  geologist.  He,  obeerving  that 
the  gkciet^rounded  rock  he  sits  od  has  lost  b;  weatheting 
but  half  an  inch  of  its  gurface  aince  a  time  far  more  remotfi 
than  tbe  beginnings  of  buman  civilization,  and  then  trying 
to  conceive  the  slow  denudation  which  has  cut  out  the  whole 
Valley,  has  thoughte  of  time  and  of  power  to  which  tbej  are 
strangere — thoughta  which,  already  utterly  inadequate  to 
tbeir  objeets,  he  feela  to  be  still  more  futile  on  noting  the 
contorted  beds  of  gneiss  around,  which  teil  bim  of  a  time, 
inmieaaurably  more  remote,  when  far  beneath  the  Earth's 
BUrface  they  were  in  a  balf-melted  State,  and  again  teil  bim 
of  a  time,  immensely  exceeding  this  in  remoteness,  when 
their  con^lonenta  were  sand  and  mud  on  tbe  ahores  of  an  an- 
cient  sea.  Nor  ia  it  in  the  primitive  peoplee  who  Buppoaed 
that  the  heavens  rested  on  the  mountain  tops,  any  more  than 
in  the  modern  inheritors  of  their  cosmogony  who  repeat  that 
"  the  heavens  deelare  the  glory  of  God,"  that  we  find  the 
largest  coneeptions  of  the  Universe  or  the  greatest  amount 
of  wonder  excited  by  contemplation  of  it.  Rather,  it  is  in 
the  aBtronomcr,  who  sees  in  the  Siin  a  mass  so  vaBt  that  even 
into  one  of  his  spota  oiir  Earth  might  be  plunged  without 
touching  ita  edgea;  and  who  by  every  finer  telescope  ia 
flbown  an  increascd  multitiide  of  Bucb  suns,  many  of  them 
far  larger, 

Hereafter  as  heretofore,  higber  faciilty  and  deeper  insigbt 
will  raise  ratber  than  lower  fhia  sentiment.  At  preaent 
the  most  powerful  and  moat  instnicted  mind  has  neitber 
tbe  knowledge  nor  tbe  capacity  reqnired  for  symbolizing 
in  thought  the  totality  of  thinga.  Occiipied  with  one  or 
other  diviaion  of  Natiire,  the  man  of  acience  iisiially  doea 
not  know  enough  of  the  other  divisions  even  nidely  to  con- 
ceive the  extent  and  complexity  of  their  phenomena;  and 
supposing  him  to  bave  adäquate  knowledge  of  eacb,  yet 
he  ia  unable  to  tbink  of  them  aa  a  whole.  Wider  and 
stronger  intellect  may  hereafter  belp  him  to  form  a  vague 
consciousness  of  them  in  thoir  totality.  We  may  say  that 
jxist  as  an  undeveloped  muaical  f aculty,  able  only  to  apprec- 
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ciate  a  simple  melody,  cannot  grasp  the  varioualy-entangled 
paasages  and  liarmonies  of  a  symphonj,  whicb  in  the  minds 
of  composer  and  conductor  are  iinified  into  involved  musi- 
cal  effects  awakening  £ar  greater  feeling  than  is  possible 
to  the  muaieally  uncultured;  so,  by  future  more  evolved  in- 
telligencfö,  the  couree  of  thinga  now  apprehcnsible  only  in 
parte  maj  be  apprehensible  all  together,  with  an  aceompany- 
ing  feeling  aa  much  beyond  that  of  the  present  cultured 
man,  as  hia  feeling  is  beyond  that  of  the  savage. 

And  this  feeling  is  not  likely  to  be  decreaaed  but  to  be 
increased  by  that  analysis  of  knowledge  which,  while  forc- 
ing  him  to  agnosticism,  yet  continually  prompte  him  to  im- 
agine  some  aohitioD  of  the  Great  Enigma  which  he  knows 
cannot  be  solved,  Eapecially  must  this  be  so  when  he  re- 
membere  that  the  very  notions,  origin,  cause  and  purpose, 
are  relative  notions  belonging  to  human  thought,  which  are 
probably  irrelevant  to  the  Ultimate  Reality  tranacending 
human  thought ;  and  when,  though  suspecting  that  explana- 
tion  is  a  word  without  meaning  when  applied  to  this  Ulti- 
mate Reality,  he  yet  feels  compelied  to  think  there  muat  be 
an  explanation. 

But  one  tnith  muat  grow  ever  clearer — the  tnith  that 
there  is  an  Inscnitable  Exiatenee  everywhere  manifeated,  to 
which  he  can  neither  find  nor  conoeive  either  beginning  or 
end.  Amid  the  myateries  which  become  the  more  myateri- 
0U8  the  more  they  are  thought  about,  there  will  remain  the 
one  absolute  certainty,  that  he  ia  ever  in  preaence  of  an  In- 
finite and  Etemal  Energy,  from  which  all  things  proeeed. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PBOFESSIONS    IN    GENERAL. 

§  661.  What  character  professional  institutions  have  in 
common,  by  which  they  are  as  a  group  distinguished  from 
the  other  groups  of  institutions  contained  in  a  society,  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  say.  But  we  shall  be  helped  to  frame  an 
approximately  true  conception  by  contemplating  in  their 
ultimate  natures  the  funetions  of  the  respective  groups. 

The  lives  of  a  society  and  of  its  members  are  in  one  way 
or  other  subserved  by  all  of  them :  maintenance  of  the  lifo 
of  a  society,  which  is  an  insentient  organism,  being  a  proper 
proximate  end  only  as  a  means  to  the  ultimate  end: — mainte- 
nance of  the  lives  of  its  members,  which  are  sentient  or- 
ganisms.  The  primary  function,  considered  either  in  order 
of  time  or  in  order  of  importance,  is  defence  of  the  tribal 
or  national  life — the  preservatiön  of  the  society  from  de- 
stniction  by  enemies.  For  the  better  achievement  of  this 
end  there  presently  comes  some  regulation  of  life.  Re- 
straints  on  individual  action  are  needful  for  the  efBcient 
carrying  on  of  war,  which  implies  Subordination  to  a  leader 
or  chief ;  and  when  successful  leadership  ends  in  perma- 
nent chieftainship,  it  brings,  in  course  of  further  develop- 
ment,  such  regulation  of  life  within  the  society  as  conduces 
to  efficiency  for  war  purposes.  Better  defence  against  ene- 
mies, thus.  furthered,  is  followed  by  defence  of  Citizens 
against  one  another;  and  the  rules  of  conduct,  originally 
in^posed  by  the  successful  chief,  come,  after  his  decease,  to 

be  reinforced  by  the  injunctions  ascribed  to  his  ghost.     So 
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that,  witb  tlie  control  of  the  living  king  and  his  agents,  there 
is  graduaily  joined  tlie  control  of  tlie  dead  king  and  Ms 
agents.  Simultaneously  with  tlie  rise  of  agencies  for  the 
defence  of  life  and  the  regulation  of  life,  there  grow  up 
agencies  for  the  eusteatation  of  life,  Though  at  first  food, 
clothing,  and  slifilter  are  obtained  by  each  for  himaelf,  yet 
exchange,  beginning  with  barter  of  cotiiinodities,  gradually 
initiates  a  set  of  appliances  whicli  greatly  f  acüitate  the  bodily 
maintenance  of  all.  But  now  the  defence  of  life,  the  regu- 
lation of  life,  and  the  sustentation  of  life,  having  been 
achieved,  what  further  general  function  is  there?  There 
18  the  augnientation  of  life;  and  this  function  it  is  whieh 
tlie  profesflions  in  general  siibaer\'e.  It  ia  obvious  tliat  tlie 
medical  man  who  reiuovea  pains,  sets  broken  bonos,  eures 
diseases,  and  wards  off  preniatiire  dcath,  increases  tlie 
amount  of  life,  Musitral  eomposera  and  perforniers,  as  well 
as  Professors  of  music  and  dancing,  are  agents  who  exalt 
the  emotiona  and  so  increase  life,  The  poet,  epic,  lyric  or 
dramatic,  along  with  the  actor,  severally  in  their  resj>ective 
ways  yield  pleasurable  fcelings  and  so  increase  Hfe.  The 
historian  and  the  man  of  letters,  to  soiue  extent  by  the 
guidance  ttiey  fumisli,  but  to  a  larger  extent  by  the  inter- 
eat  which  their  faets  and  fictiona  create,  raise  inen's  mental 
States  and  so  increase  life,  Though  we  caiinot  say  of  the 
lawyer  that  he  docs  the  like  in  a  direct  way,  yet  by  aiding 
the  Citizen  to  resist  aggrossiona  he  furthers  his  sustentation 
and  thereby  increases  life.  The  multitudinous  procesaes 
and  appliances  which  tlie  man  of  science  makes  poasible,  aa 
well  as  the  innuinerable  intelleetual  intereata  he  arouses  and 
the  general  illumination  he  yields,  increase  life.  The 
teacher,  alike  by  Information  given  and  ty  discipUne  en- 
forced,  enables  hia  pupils  moro  cffectually  to  carry  on  this 
or  that  occnpation  and  olitain  better  subsistence  than  they 
woiild  elae  do,  at  the  same  tiuie  that  he  opens  the  doors  to 
varioua  special  gratifications :  in  both  ways  increaaing  life. 
Once  more,  those  who  carry  on  the  plastic  arts — the  painter, 
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the  Bculptor,  the  arcliitect — excite  by  their  producta  pleasur- 
ib\e  perceptionfl  and  emotions  of  the  eesthetic  class,  and  thus 
_• ^  jjfg 


§  662.  In  what  way  do  tbe  profossions  arise?  From 
what  pre-exieting  social  tissue  are  they  differentiated — to 
put  the  question  in  evolutionary  languagc!  Recoguizing 
tbe  general  trutli,  variously  illiistrated  in  the  preceding 
parta  o£  thia  work,  that  all  social  stmctiircs  reault  from  spe- 
cializations  of  a  relatively  horaogeneoiis  mass,  our  lirat  in- 
qiiiry  must  be — in  whieb  part  of  such  mass  do  professional 
institutions  originale.* 

Stated  in  a  definite  form  the  reply  ia  tbat  traees  of  the 
profeasional  agencies,  or  some  of  them,  arise  in  the  primi- 
tive politico-ecclesiastical  agency;  and  that  as  fast  as  thia 
becomes  divided  into  tbe  political  and  the  ecrlesiastical,  the 
ecclesiastical  more  especially  earriea  witb  it  tbe  germs  of  the 
professional,  and  eventually  develops  them.  Remember- 
ing  that  in  the  earliest  social  groups  there  is  teraporary 

•  When,  more  Ihui  twentj  je«™  ago,  tlia  firet  p»rt  of  the  DaeTipU'e 
Soriolagg  was  iBBued,  there  sppearcd  in  a  leadin«  wecklj  joumnl,  speciallj 
disttnguished  ss  the  orgnn  of  unirerait;  culture.  >  review  ot  it,  which,  üyiupa- 
theticaily  irritteo  though  it  was,  containtKi  the  follofling  remark:— "We  are 
>t  B  ioaa  to  understand  whj  the  column  headcd  '  Professional,'  and  repreaent- 
ing  the  prof^ress  of  the  aecular  leHrnnj  profcssions  .  .  .  appcars  in  the  tables 
«g  a  sabdivisioD  of  '  Eci^leaiuitical.' '' 

The  raising  of  ihis  question  shon«  how  superficial  ia  the  hislorical  culture 
ordtnarilr  proTided,  In  all  probability  the  »riler  of  the  revicw  itnew  all 
■boat  the  births,  desths,  ftnd  marriage^  of  our  kings;  had  read  the  accoant« 
of  Tarions  peopl«  given  bj  Rerodotiis  ;  coiild  have  pas»ed  hd  eiuiDtnation  in 
Thuc;dideB;  and  beeides  acquainlance  «ith  Gibbon,  prabably  had  consider- 
able  knowledge  of  the  wars  carried  on,  nnd  dji^astic  mutations,  sufTered,  bj 
moat  European  nation«.  Tet  of  »  general  law  in  the  evohition  of  aocieticB 
he  «as  eTidenlly  Ignorant — cnniipicuous  thouKh  it  ib.  For  whon  attention 
ia  giTetl,  not  lo  the  Rossip  of  hiatory,  but  lo  tho  facta  which  are  fmro  Ünie-  to 
ÜHK  iDcidentatly  disclosed  respecting  (he  changea  of  aodal  o^anisationa  ;  and 
«hm  auch  chanües  cibJbiied  in  onc  sodetj  are  compared  «iih  Ibnae  exhibited 
In  othcT  «odeties ;  the  tnitb  that  the  various  professional  agencies  are  de- 
riTed  from  the  eoele^aücsl  agency,  is  one  which  "leapa  to  the  ejes,"  as  the 
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Chief tainßhip  in  time  of  war,  and  that  where  war  ia  frequent 
tbe  chieftainship  becomes  permanent — remembering  tbat 
efficient  co-operation  in  war  requires  Subordination  to  bim, 
and  tbat  wben  hb  cbieftainaliip  becomes  established  such 
Subordination,  though  mainly  limited  to  war-times,  shows 
itself  at  other  times  and  favoura  social  co-operation — re- 
membering tbat  wben,  iinder  bis  Icadersbip,  hia  tribe  snbju- 
gatea  other  tribes,  he  begins  to  be  propitiated  by  them,  while 
he  is  more  and  more  admired  and  obeyed  by  hia  own  tribe 
—remembering  that  in  virtue  of  the  universal  ghoat-theory 
the  power  he  is  aupposed  to  exereise  after  death  is  even 
greater  than  the  power  he  dieplayed  during  U£e;  we  under-' 
stand  how  it  happens  that  miniatrationa  to  bim  after  death, 
like  in  kind  to  those  received  by  bim  during  life,  are  main- 
tained  and  often  increased,  Among  primitive  peoples,  life 
in  the  other  world  is  conceived  as  identical  in  nature  with 
life  in  this  world.  Hence,  as  the  living  cbief  waa  supplied 
with  food  and  drink,  oblations  are  taken  to  his  burial-place 
and  libations  poured  oiit.  Aa  animala  were  killed  for  him 
while  he  lived,  animals  are  sacrificed  on  his  grave  when  he 
ia  dead.  If  he  has  bcen  a  great  king  with  a  large  retiniie, 
the  frequent  alaughter  of  niany  beasta  to  maintain  bis  court 
is  paralleled  by  tbe  hecatoinbs  of  cattle  and  sheep  siain  for 
the  Support  of  his  glioat  and  tbe  ghoata  of  bis  attendants. 
If  he  waa  a  cannibal,  liuman  victims  are  fumishcd  to  him 
when  dead  aa  when  alive;  and  their  blood  ifl  poured  on  the 
grave-heap,  or  on  tlie  altar  whicb  represents  the  grave-heap. 
Having  had  servants  in  tbia  world  he  is  suppoaed  to  need 
servanta  in  tbe  otlier,  and  frequently  they  are  killed  at  hia 
funeral  or  sent  after  bim,  When  the  women  of  hia  barem 
are  not  immolated  at  hia  burial-place,  as  they  sometimea 
are,  it  is  usual  to  reserve  virgins  for  him  in  his  temple, 
Visits  of  bomagc  made  to  bis  reaidence  become,  in  after 
times,  pilgrimapea  made  to  bis  tomb  or  temple ;  and  preaents 
at  the  throne  re-appear  aa  presents  at  the  shrine.  Proatra- 
tions,  genuflexions  and  other  obeisances  are  made  in  his 
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presence,  along  with  various  uncoverings;  and  worship  in 
his  temple  has  the  like  accompaniments.  Laudations  aro 
uttered  before  him  while  he  is  alive,  and  tlie  like  or  greater 
*  laudations  when  he  is  dead.  Dancing,  at  first  a  spontane- 
GUS  expression  of  joy  in  his  presence,  becomes  a  ceremonial 
observance,  and  continues  to  be  a  ceremonial  observance 
on  occasions  of  worshiping  his  gliost.  And  of  course  it  is 
the  same  with  the  accompanying  music:  instrumental  or 
vocal,  it  is  perf ormed  both  before  the  natural  ruler  and  the 
supeniatural  niler. 

Ob^fcusly,  then,  if  any  of  these  actions  and  agencies, 
common  to  political  loyalty  and  divine  worship,  have  char- 
acters  akin  to  certain  professional  actions  and  agencies, 
these  last  must  be  considered  as  having  double  roots  in  the 
politico-ecclesiastical  agency.  It  is  also  obvious  tliat  if ,  along 
with  increasing  differentiation  of  these  twin  agencies,  tho 
ecclesiastical  develops  more  imposingly  and  widely,  partly 
because  the  supposed  superhuman  being  to  which  it  minis- 
ters  continually  increases  in  ascribed  power,  and  partly  be- 
cause worship  of  him,  instead  of  being  limited  to  one  place, 
spreads  to  many  places,  these  professional  actions  and  agen- 
cies will  develop  more  especially  in  connexion  with  it. 

§  663.  Sundry  of  these  actions  and  agencies  included  in 
both  political  and  religious  ministrations  are  of  the  kind  in- 
dicated.  While  among  propitiations  of  the  visible  king  and 
the  invisible  deified  king,  some  of  course  will  have  for  their 
end  the  sustentation  of  life,  others  are  certain  to  be  for  tho 
increase  of  life  by  its  exaltation:  yielding  to  the  propitiated 
being  emotional  gratifications  by  praises,  by  songs,  and  by 
various  aids  to  8?sthetic  pleasures.  And  naturally  the  agen- 
cies of  which  laudatory  orations,  hymnal  poetry,  drama- 
tized  triumphs,  as  well  as  sculptured  and  painted  representa- 
tions  in  dedicated  buildings,  are  producta,  will  develop  in 
connexion  chiefly  with  those  who  permanently  minister  to 
the  apotheosized  rulers — the  priests. 
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A  further  reason  why  the  professions  thus  implied,  and 
others  not  included  among  them,  such  ag  thoee  of  tbe  lawyer 
and  the  teacher,  have  an  ecclesiastical  origin,  b  that  the 
prieat-class  comes  o£  necessity  to  be  distinguished  above  * 
other  classes  by  knowledge  and  intelleetual  capacity.  Hi» 
cunning,  skill,  and  atiqiiaintance  with  the  natures  o£  tbings, 
give  the  primitive  priest  or  raedicine-man  influence  over  liis 
fellows;  and  these  traits  continue  to  be  distinctive  of  bim 
when,  in  later  stagea,  bis  priestly  character  beconica  dis- 
tinct.  His  power  as  priest  is  aiigniented  by  those  feata  and 
producta  wtiieh  execed  the  ability  of  tlie  people  to  acbieve 
or  understand;  and  he  is  therefore  under  a  constant  Btimu- 
lus  to  acfiuire  the  superior  culture  and  the  mental  powers 
needed  for  those  activities  which  we  class  as  professional. 

Once  more  there  is  the  often-recognized  fact,  tliat  the 
prieat-class,  snpjtlied  by  other  classes  with  the  means  of  liv- 
ing,  beconies,  by  iniplication,  a  leisured  class.  Not  called 
upon  to  work  for  subsistence,  ita  membera  are  able  to  de- 
vote tinie  and  energy  to  that  iiif^lleetnal  labour  and  disci- 
pline  which  are  recjuired  for  professional  occupations  as  dis- 
tinguished f  rom  other  occupations. 

Carrying  with  us  tbeae  general  conceptions  of  the  nature 
of  professional  institutions  and  of  their  origin,  we  are  now 
prepared  for  recognizing  the  significance  of  those  groups 
of  facta  which  the  historical  development  of  the  profes 
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§  604.  Already,  in  Chapter  II  of  tlie  preceding  part, 
have  been  given  ühistrations  of  the  general  truth  that  in 
nidc  tribes  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  tlie  priest 
and  tlie  medieine-inaii.  Tlicir  resjveftive  fuiicüous  are  com- 
monly  fiiltilled  by  the  saiiic  porsim.  lu  additioii  to  tlie  in- 
stanocs  there  given,  Iiere  are  aonifi  otlicrs. 

According  to  Ilmiiboldt,  "  the  Caribbee  marirris  are  at 
once  priests,  jiigglerg,  and  pliyaicians."  Aniong  tlie  Tupis 
"  tlie  Payes,  as  tbey  werc  called,  wcre  at  once  quacks,  jug- 
glera,  and  priests."  Paasing  from  Soiitli  America  to  North, 
we  read  that  the  "  Carriers  kiiow  little  of  inedicinal  herba. 
Their  priest  or  niagician  is  also  the  doctor;  "  and,  of  the 
Dakotahs,  St-hooleraft  aays — "  The  priest  is  both  prophet 
and  doctor."  In  Asia  \ve  mcet  with  a  kindred  connexion. 
In  Southern  India,  the  Knnmibas  act  as  doctors  to  the  Ba- 
dagas,  and  it  is  said  of  thein — "  The  Kiininibas  also  officiate 
as  priests  at  their  niarriages  and  deaths,"  So  is  it  among 
peoples  further  north,  "  Native  doctors  swann  in  Itongolia 
.  .  .  They  are  mostiy  lamas.  There  are  a  few  laymen  who 
add  medical  praetice  to  tlieir  other  occupations,  bnt  the 
great  majority  of  iloctors  are  priests."  It  is  the  same  on 
the  other  great  continent.  Reade  teils  us  that  in  E^juatorial 
Africa  the  fetich-man  is  doctor,  priest,  and  witcli-finder ; 
and  conceming  the  Joloffs  and  Eggarahs,  verifying  State- 
ments are  made  by  Mollien  and  by  Allen  and  Thomson. 
185 
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This  evidence,  reinforcing  evidence  given  in  the  preced- 
ing  part,  and  reinforced  by  mw-li  inore  evidence  given  in 
the  liret  volunic  of  tliia  work,  sliows  that  union  of  the  two 
functions  is  a  normal  trait  in  early  societies. 

§  665,  Tlie  origin  of  tliia  union  lies  in  the  fact  before 
□amed  (§  132)  that  the  primitive  priest  and  the  primitive 
medicine-man  botli  deal  with  supposed  snpematural  beinga; 
and  the  confiision  arises  in  part  from  the  conceived  eharac- 
ters  of  these  ghosts  and  goda,  some  of  which  are  regarded 
as  always  nialicious,  and  others  of  which,  though  ueually 
friendly,  are  regarded  as  liable  to  be  made  angry  and  then 
to  inflict  evils. 

The  medicine-man,  dealing  with  malicioiis  8pirits,to  which 
diseases  among  otlier  evüa  are  aacribed  by  savagea,  subjecta 
hia  patients  partly  to  natural  agencies,  biit  chielly  to  one  or 
other  method  of  cxorcisin,  Says  Keating  of  the  Chippewas, 
"  their  mode  of  treatment  depends  more  lipon  the  adoption 
of  proper  spells  than  tlie  prescription  of  suitable  remediea." 
Aniong  the  Nootka  Sound  people, — 

"Natural  pains  and  maladies  are  iavariabl;  ascribed  to  the  abeence 
or  other  irregulär  conduct  of  the  eoul,  i>r  to  the  iafluence  of  evil  spirits, 
and  all  treatment  ia  directed  to  the  recall  of  the  former  and  to  the 
appeasia^  o'f  the  latter." 
So,  too,  of  the  Okanagans  we  read: — 

"  But  bere  a«  elsewhere,  the  sickness  becoming  at  all  serious  or  mys- 
terious,  medical  treatment  proper  is  altogether  abandoned,  and  the 
patient  committed  to  the  magic  jxiwers  of  the  medicine-man." 

Sequent  lipon  such  beliefs  in  the  snpematural  origin  of 
diseases  are  various  iisages  elsewhere.  It  ia  said  of  the 
Harens  that  "  whon  a  person  is  sick,  these  people  [medi- 
cine-men],  for  a  fee,  will  teil  what  spirit  haa  produced  the 
aickneaa,  and  the  necesaary  offering  to  conciliate  it."  Among 
the  Araucanians,  the  medicine-man  having  brought  on  a 
State  of  tran{'e,  real  or  pretended,  during  which  he  ia  anp- 
posed  to  have  been  in  commiinleation  with  spirita,  declares 
on  hia  recovery — 
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'*  the  nature  and  seat  of  the  malady,  and  proceeds  to  dose  the  patient, 
wbom  be  also  manipulates  about  the  part  afÜicted  until  be  succeeds 
in  exlracting  tbe  cause  of  tbe  sickness,  which  be  exbibits  in  triumpb. 
This  is  generaliy  a  spider,  a  toad,  or  some  otber  reptile  wbicb  be  bas 
had  carefully  concealed  about  bis  person." 

Speaking  of  the  Tahitian  doctors,  who  are  "  almost  in- 
variably  priests  or  sorcerers,"  Ellis  says  that  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness they  received  fees,  parts  of  which  vvere  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  gods:  the  siipposition  being  that  the  gods 
who  had  caused  the  diseases  must  be  propitiated  by  presents. 
A  more  advanced  people  exhibit  a  kindred  union  of  ideas. 
Says  Gilmour — 

*'  Mongols  seldom  separate  mcdicine  and  prayers,  and  a  clerical  doc- 
tor  bas  the  advantage  over  a  layman  in  that  be  can  attend  personally 
to  botb  departments,  administering  drugs  on  tbe  one  band  and  per- 
fonning  religious  ceremonies  on  tbe  otber." 

Ilence  the  medical  f  unction  of  the  priest.  When  not  caused 
by  angry  gods  diseases  are  believed  to  be  caused  by  indwell- 
ing  demons,  wlio  have  either  to  be  driven  out  by  making 
the  body  an  intolerable  residence,  or  have  to  be  expelled  by 
ßuperior  spirits  who  are  invoked. 

But  there  is  often  a  simultaneous  use  of  natural  and  super- 
natural means,  apparently  iinplying  that  the  primitive 
medicine-man,  in  so  far  as  he  uses  remedies  acting  physi- 
cally  or  chemically,  foreshadows  the  physician;  yet  the  ap- 
parent  relationship  is  illusive,  for  those  which  we  distinguish 
as  natural  remedies  are  not  so  distinguished  by  him.  In  the 
first  volume  (§  177-8)  it  was  shown  that  powcrful  effects 
wrought  on  the  boäy  by  plants,  and  the  products  of  plants, 
are  supposed  to  be  due  to  spirits  dwelling  in  the  plants. 
Hence  the  medicine-man,  or  "  mystery-man,"  being  con- 
ccmed  solely  with  supernatural  causation  of  one  or  other 
kind,  foreshadows  the  physician  only  to  the  extent  of  using 
some  of  the  same  means,  and  not  as  having  the  same  ideas. 

As  we  shall  presently  see,  it  is  rather  from  the  priest 
properly  so  called,  who  deals  with  ghosts  not  antagonis- 
tically  but  sympathetically,  that  the  physician  originates. 
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§  666.  While  the  medicine-man  is  distinctive  of  small 
and  undeveloped  societies,  the  priest  proper  arises  along 
with  social  aggregation  and  the  formation  of  established 
govemment.  In  the  preceding  division  of  this  work,  Chap- 
ters  III,  IV,  and  V,  we  saw  that  since  originally  propitiation 
of  the  ghosts  of  parents  and  other  membere  of  each  family 
is  camed  on  by  relatives,  iinplying  that  the  priestly  func- 
tion  is  at  first  generally  diflFnsed;  and  since  this  priestly 
function  presently  devolves  on  the  eldest  male  of  the  fam- 
ily; and  since,  when  chieftainship  becomes  settled  and  in- 
heritable,  the  living  chief  makes  sacrifices  to  the  ghost  oi 
the  dead  chief,  and  sometimes  does  this  on  behalf  of  the 
people;  there  so  arises  an  official  priest.  And  it  results  thal 
with  enlargement  of  societies  by  unioij  with  subjugated 
tribes  and  the  spread  of  the  chieftain's  pöwe;r,  now  grown 
into  royal  power,  over  various  subordinated  ^öiyps,and  the 
accompanying  establishment  of  depiity  nilers  in '  these 
groups,  who  take  with  them  the  worship  that  arose  in  tne 
conqiiering  tribe,  there  is  initiated  a  priesthood  which,  grow- 
ing  into  a  caste,  becomes  an  agency  for  the  dominant  cult; 
and,  from  causes  already  pointed  out,  develops  into  a  seat 
of  culture  in  general. 

From  part  of  this  culture,  having  its  origin  in  preceding 

stages,  comes  greater  knowledge  of  medicinal  agents,  whicb 

gradually  cease  to  be  conceived  as  acting  supernaturally. 

Eariy  ci\alizations  show  us  the  transition.    Says  Maspefo  of 

the  ancient  Eg>7)tians: — 

"  The  cure-workers  are  .  .  .  divided  into  several  categories.  Somc 
incline  towards  sorcery,  and  have  faith  in  formulas  and  talismans  only 
.  .  .  Others  extol  the  use  of  drugs ;  they  study  the  qualities  of  plants 
and  minerals  .  .  .  and  settle  the  exact  time  when  they  must  be  prö- 
cured  and  applied  .  .  .  The  best  doctors  carefully  aToid  binding 
themselves  exclusively  to  either  method  .  .  .  their  treatment  is  a 
mixture  of  remedies  and  exorcisms  which  vary  from  patient  to  patiept. 
They  are  usually  priests." 

Along  with  this  progress,  there  had  gone  on  a  differentia- 

tion  of  functions.     Among  the  lower  classes  of  the  priest- 
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hood  were  the   "  pastophers,  who  .   .   .   practised  medi- 

cme. 

Respecting  the  State  of  things  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 

the  evidence  is  not  so  clear.    Says  Lenormant  of  the  Chal- 

dseans: — 

*'  n  est  curieuz  de  noter  que  les  trois  parties  qui  composaient  ainsi 
le  grand  ouvrage  magique  dont  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  a  retrouv6  les 
d^bris  correspondent  exaetement  aux  trois  classcs  de  docteurs  chald^ns 
que  le  livre  de  Daniel  (i,  20;  ii,  2  et  27;  v,  11)  6num^re  ä  cöt^des  as- 
trologues  et  des  devins  (Juudim  et  gaznm)^  c^est-a-dire  les  hhartumin  ou 
conjurateiirs,  les  hahamin  ou  m^decins,  et  les  asaphim  ou  thöosophes." 

With  like  implications  Prof.  Sayce  teils  us  that — 

*'  The  doctor  had  long  been  an  institution  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia. 
It  is  true  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  had  recourse  to  religioua 
charms  and  ceremonies  whcn  they  were  ill,  and  ascribed  their  sick- 
nesa  to  possession  by  demons  instead  of  to  natural  causes.  But  there 
was  a  continually  increasing  number  of  the  educated  who  looked  for 
aid  in  their  maladies  rather  to  the  physician  with  his  medicines  than 
to  the  sorcerer  or  priest  with  his  charms/' 

Butfrom  these  two  Statements  taken  together  it  may  fairly 
be  inf erred  that  the  doctors  had  arisen  as  one  division  of  the 
priestly  class. 

Naturally  it  was  with  the  Hebrews  as  with  their  more 
civilized  neighbours.    Says  Gauthier — 

'*  Chez  les  Juifs  la  m^ecine  a  6t^  longtemps  sacerdotale  comme  chez 
presque  tous  les  anciens  peuples ;  les  l^vites  4taient  les  seuls  mMecins 
.  .  .  Chez  les  plus  anciens  peuples  de  TAsie,  tels  que  les  Indiens  et 
les  Perses,  Vart  de  gu6rir  6tait  ^galement  exerc6  par  les  prfetres." 

In  later  days  this  connexion  became  less  close,  and  there 
was  a  Separation  of  the  physician  f rom  the  priest.  Thtis  in 
Eccleaicisticvsvfe  read: — 

"My  son,  in  thy  siq^ness  be  not  negligent:  but  pray  unto  the 
Lörd,  and  he  will  make  thee  whole,  Leave  off  from  sin,  and  order 
thine  hands  aright,  and  cleanse  thy  heart  from  all  wickedness.  Give 
a  sweet  savour,  and  a  memorial  of  fine  floiir;  and  make  a  fat  offen ng 
aa  not  being.  Then  give  place  to  the  j)hysician,  for  the  Lord  hath 
created  him;  let  him  not  go  from  thee,  for  thou  hast  need  of  him," 
(xxxviii,  9—12.) 
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Facts  of  congnious  kinds  are  thus  remarked  on  by  Draper: — 

"  In  the  Talmudic  literature  there  are  uU  the  indications  of  a  tmos- 
itioDal  Btate,  so  far  ae  mcdiciiie  ia  concerned;  the  supcmutural  seems 
to  be  passiog  into  the  pliyttical,  the  eccIeäiBatical  ie  mixed  up  witb  tbe 
exact  i  thuB  a  rabbi  uuy  eure  disease  bj  tbe  eccleaiasticol  Operation  of 
laying  on  of  handa;  but  of  febrile  diaturbances,  an  exact,  though 
eiTOneous  explanation  is  given,  and  paralysis  of  the  bind  legs  of  &n 
animal  is  correcti;  referred  to  the  preaaure  of  a  tumour  on  tbe  spinal 
cord." 

Coneeming  the  origin  of  the  inedical  man  among  the 
Hindoos,  whose  history  is  so  mucli  complieated  by  succes- 
Bively  superiTOsed  govemiiieiits  and  religions,  the  evidence 
is  confusKl.  Accoiinta  agree,  however,  in  the  assertion  that 
medicine  was  of  divine  origin:  evidently  implying  ita 
descent  tlipough  tlie  prieethood.  In  the  introduction  to 
Charaka'a  werk,  medical  knowledge  ia  said  to  have  indlreetly 
deacencied  from  Brahma  to  Indra,  while  "Bharadvaja  Icamt 
it  from  Indra,  and  imparttid  it  to  six  Rishis,  o£  whom  Ag- 
nivasa  was  one,"  The  association  of  medical  practice  with 
priestly  functions  is  also  implied  in  the  statement  of  Hnnter 
that  "  the  national  astronomy  and  the  national  inedicine 
of  India  alike  derivcd  their  first  Impulses  from  the  exigen- 
cies  of  the  national  worahip."  The  aame  connexion  was 
shown  diiring  the  aseendancy  of  Buddhisni,  "  The  sciencc 
was  studied  in  the  chief  centres  of  Buddhist  civilization, 
such  as  tlje  great  monastic  imiveraity  of  Nalanda,  near 
Gaya." 

Similar  was  the  genesis  of  the  medieal  profession  among 
the  Greoka.  "  The  science  [of  niedit'ine]  was  regarded  as 
of  divine  origin,  and  .  .  ,  the  doctora  continued,  in  a  eer- 
tain  senae,  to  he  aecoimted  the  descendants  of  Asclepios." 
As  we  read  in  Grote — 

"The  many  families  or  gentes  calied  AnkUpUds,  mho  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  who  princi* 
pally  dwelt  near  the  templea  of  Äaklfpiiis,  whither  sick  and  mifFering 
men  came  to  obtain  relief-— nll  rccognised  the  god  [Askl^piusl,  not 
merely  as  the  object  of  their  common  worship,  but  alao  u  tbeir  actual 
progenitor." 
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In  later  times  we  see  the  profession  becoming  secularized. 

*^  The  Union  between  the  priesthood  and  the  profession  was  gradu- 
ally  becoming  less  and  less  close ;  and,  as  the  latter  tbus  separated 
itself,  divisiuns  or  departments  arose  in  it,  both  as  regards  subjects, 
such  as  pbarmacy,  sorgery,  etc.,  and  also  as  respects  the  position  of 
its  cultivators." 

Mißcellaneous  evidence  shows  that  during  early  Roman 
times,  when  tlier^  existed  no  medical  class,  diseases  were 
held  to  be  svipeniaturally  inflicted,  and  the  metliods  of  treat- 
ing  tliem  were  metbods  of  propitiation.  Certain  maladies, 
ascribed  to,  or  prevented  by,  certain  deities,  prompted  en- 
deavours  to  propitiate  those  deities;  and  hence  there  were 
saerifices  to  Febris,  Carna,  &c.  An  island  in  tbe  Tiber, 
which  already  had  a  local  healing  god,  became  also  the  seat 
of  the  ^Esculapius  cult:  that  god  having  been  appealed  to 
on  the  occasion  of  an  epidemic.  Evidently,  theref  ore,  medi- 
cal treatment  at  Rome,  as  elsewhere,  was  at  first  associated 
with  priestly  funetions.  Throughout  subsequent  stages  the 
normal  eourse  of  evolution  was  deranged  by  infliiences  from 
otber  societies.  Conquered  peoples,  characterized  by  actiial" 
or  supposed  medical  skill,  fumished  the  medical  practition- 
ers.  For  a  long  time  these  were  dependents  of  patrician 
houses.  Say  Gnhl  and  Koner — "  Physicians  and  surgeons 
were  mostly  slaves  or  freedmen."  And  the  medical  profes- 
sion, when  it  began  to  develop,  was  of  foreign  origin. 
Mommsen  writes: — 

**  In  685  the  first  Greek  physician,  the  Pelopönnesian  Archagathus, 
settled  in  Rome  and  there  acquired  such  repute  by  his  surgical  0))erar 
tions,  that  a  residence  was  assigned  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  state 
and  he  received  the  freedom  of  the  city ;  and  thereafter  his  colleagues 
flocked  in  crowds  to  Home  ....  the  profession,  one  of  the  most 
lucrative  which  existed  in  Kome,  continued  a  monopoly  in  the  hands 
of  the  foreigners." 

§  667.  Opposed  to  paganism  as  Christianity  was  from 
the  beginning,  we  might  natnrally  snppose  that  the  primi- 
tive association  between  the  priestly  and  medical  funetions 
would  ceaae  when  Christianity  became  dominant.    But  the 
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roots  of  human  sentiments  and  belief  s  lie  deeper  than  the 
roots  of  particular  creeds,  and  are  certain  to  survive  and 
bud  out  afresh  when  an  old  creed  has  been  superficially  re- 
placed  by  a  new  one.  Everywhere  pagan  usages  and  ideas 
are  found  to  modify  Christian  f orms  and  doctrines,  and  it  is 
so  here.  The  primitive  theory  that  diseases  are  of  super- 
natural origin  still  held  its  ground,  and  the  agency  of  the 
priest  consequently  remained  needf ul.  Of  various  hospitals 
built  by  the  early  Christians  we  read: — 

*'It  was  commonly  a  Priest  vfho  had  Charge  of  them,  as,  at  Alex- 
andria, S.  Isidore,  under  the  Patriarch  Theophilus ;  at  Constantinople, 
St.  Zoticus,  and  after  him  St.  Samson." 

Coneeming  the  Substitution  of  Christian  medical  institu- 
tions  for  pagan  ones,  it  is  remarked: — 

**The  destruction  of  the  Asclepions  was  not  attended  by  any  suit- 
ably  extensive  measures  for  insuring  professional  education  .  .  .  The 
consequences  are  seen  in  the  gradually  increasing  credulity  and  im- 
posture  of  succeeding  ages,  until,  at  length,  there  was  an  almost 
universal  reliance  on  miraculous  interventions.^* 

But  a  more  correet  statement  would  be  that  the  pagan  con- 
ceptions  of  disease  and  its  treatment  re-asserted  themselves. 
Thus,  aecording  to  Sprengel,  after  the  6th  Century  the 
monks  practised  medicine  almost  exclusively.  Their  eures 
were  perf ormed  by  prayers,  relics  of  martyrs,  holy  water, 
&c.,  often  at  the  tombs  of  martyrs.  The  State  of  things  dur- 
ing  early  mediseval  times,  of  which  we  know  so  little,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries 
the  practice  of  medicine  by  priests  was  found  to  interf ere  so 
much  with  their  religious  f  unctions  that  Orders  were  issued 
to  prevent  it;  as  by  the  Lateran  Council  in  1139,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Reims  in  1181,  and  again  by  the  Lateran  Council  in 
1215.  But  the  usage  survived  for  centuries  later  in  France 
and  probably  elsewhere;  and  it  seems  that  only  when  a 
papal  bull  permitted  physicians  to  marry,  did  the  cleric^l 
practice  of  medicine  begin  to  decline.  "  The  physicians  of 
the  TTniversity  of  Paris  were  not  allowed  to  marry  tili  the 
year  1452." 
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In  OUT  own  country  a  parallel  relationship  similarly  sur- 

vived.    In  1456  "  the  practice  of  medicine  was  still,  to  some 

extent,  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy."    That  ecclesiastics  exer- 

cised  authority  over  medical  practice  in  the  time  of  Henry 

VIII,  is  shown  by  a  Statute  of  his  third  year,  which  reads: — 

'*  It  is  enacted,  that  no  person  within  London,  or  seven  miles  thereof, 
Bhall  practice  as  a  physician  or  surgeon  without  examination  and 
iicence  of  the  Bishop  of  London  or  of  the  Dean  of  Paulis  duly  assisted 
by  the  faculty  ;  or  beyond  these  limits, ,  without  Iicence  from  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  his  vicar-general,  similarly  assisted/^ 

And  even  down  to  the  year  1858  there  remained  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  a  power  of  granting  medical 
diplomas:  a  power  exercised  in  that  year.  So  that  the  Sepa- 
ration between  "  soul-curer  and  body-curer,"  which  goes  on 
as  savage  peoples  develop  into  civilized  nations,  has  but  very 
gradually  completed  itself  even  throughout  Christian  Eu- 
rope. 

§  668.  This  continuity  of  belief  and  of  usage  is  even  still 
shown  in'  the  surviving  interpretations  of  certain  diseases 
by  the  Church  and  its  adherents;  and  it  is  even  still  trace- 
able  in  certain  modes  of  medical  treatment  and  certain  popu- 
lär convictions  connected  with  them. 

In  the  minds  of  multitudinous  living  people  there  exista 
the  notion  that  epidemics  are  results  of  divine  displeasure; 
and  no  less  in  the  verdict  "  Died  by  the  Visitation  of  God," 
than  in  the  vague  idea  that  recovery  from,  or  fatal  issue  of , 
a  disease,  is  in  part  supematurally  determined,  do  we  see 
that  the  ancient  theory  lingers.  Moreover,  there  is  a  pre- 
determination  to  preserve  it.  When,  some  years  ago,  it  was 
proposed  to  divide  hospital  patients  into  two  groups,  f  or  one 
of  which  prayers  were  to  be  offered  and  for  the  other  not, 
the  proposal  was  resented  with  indignation.  There  was  a 
resolution  to  maintain  the  faith  in  the  curative  effect  of 
prayer,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  justified  by  the  facts;  "to 
which  end  it  was  feit  desirable  not  to  bring  it  face  to  face 
with  the  facta. 
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Again,  down  to  the  present  day  epilepsy  is  regarded  by 
many  aa  due  to  posseasion  by  a  ilevil;  aiiJ  Iloman  Oatholics 
have  a  form  of  exorcism  to  be  gone  tbrougli  by  a  priest  to 
eure  maladies  thus  supematurally  caused.  Belief  in  the  de- 
moniacal  origin  of  some  diseases  is  indeed  a  beücf  neces- 
sarily  accepted  by  consistent  menibers  of  tlie  Christian 
Church;  since  it  is  the  belief  taught  to  them  in  the  New 
Testament — a  belief,  moreover,  wliicli  survives  the  so-ealled 
higliest  ciilture,  When,  for  exaniple,  wo  sec  a  late  Prime 
Minister,  deeply  iinbiicd  with  the  Univcrsity  spirit,  pub- 
licly  defending  tbe  story  that  eertain  expellod  devils  en- 
tered into  swine,  we  are  clearly  shown  that  the  theory  of  the 
demoniacal  origin  of  some  disorders  is  qiiite  consistent  with 
the  current  creed.  And  we  are  sliown  how,  conseqiiontly, 
there  yet  remains  a  place  for  priestly  action  in  medical  treat- 
ment. 

Let  ine  add  a  niore  remarkable  mode  in  which  the  primi- 
tive theory  has  persistcd.  The  notion  that  the  dcmon  who 
was  eaiising  a  disease  muat  be  driven  out,  continued,  iintil 
reeent  timea,  to  give  a  character  to  medical  practice;  and 
even  now  infliieuces  the  conceptioiis  which  many  people 
form  of  medicincs.  The  primitive  medicine-man,  thinldng 
to  make  the  bo<ly  an  intolerable  habitat  for  the  demon,  ex- 
posed  his  patient  to  tliia  or  that  kind  of  alanning,  painful 
or  disgusting  treatment.  He  niade  before  him  droadful 
noises  and  fearfiil  grimaces,  or  siibjected  him  to  an  alniost 
iinl>earable  heat,  or  producej  nndor  his  noae  atrocious 
Btenclios,  or  made  him  swallow  the  most  alrominablo  sul> 
stances  he  could  tliink  of.  As  we  saw  in  the  case  cited  in 
§  132,  from  Eeclesiuiftinis,  the  iilca,  even  among  the  semi- 
civilized  Hcbrews,  long  remaincd  of  this  nature.  Now  tliere 
is  abiiiidant  prnof  that,  not  only  diiring  medisnval  days  biil 
in  far  more  reeent  days,  the  efRcieney  of  medieines  was 
associated  in  tlionght  witb  tbcir  disgnstingness :  the  more 
ropiilsive  they  were  the  more  effectnal.  Hence  llontaigne's 
ridicule  of  the  monstrous  Compounds  used  by  doctors  in  hia 
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day — "  düng  of  elephants,  the  left  foot  of  a  tortoisft,  liver  of 
a  niole,  powdered  excrement  of  rata,  &e."  Hence  a  receipt 
given  in  Vicary's  work  on  anatomy,  The  Eiu/lishmant« 
Treaaure,  t&c.  (1641) — "  Five  spoonfula  of  knave  child 
urine  of  an  innocent,"  Hence  "  the  belief  that  epilepay 
may  be  cured  bj  drinking  water  out  of  the  skull  of  a  sui- 
cide,  or  by  tasting  the  blood  of  a  murderer; "  that  "  moas 
growing  on  a  human  skull,  if  dried,  powdered,  and  taken 
as  anuff,  will  eure  the  Head-ach;  "  and  that  the  halter  and 
chips  froni  the  gibbet  on  whieh  malefactors  have  been  exe« 
cuted  or  exposed  have  medicinal  properties.  And  tbere  pre- 
vailff  in  our  own  daya  among  the  uneultured  and  the  young 
a  similarly-derived  notion.  They  betray  an  ingrained  men- 
tal asaociation  between  the  nastiness  of  a  medicine  and  ita 
efficiency:  bo  niuch  so,  indeed,  that  a  medicine  whicli  is 
pleasant  ia  with  difficulty  believed  to  be  a  medicine. 

§  669.  As  with  evolntion  at  large,  as  with  organic  evolu- 
tion,  and  as  with  social  evolution  throughout  its  other  di- 
\'i8ion9,  secondary  differentiations  aoconipany  the  primary 
differentiation.  Wlnle  the  medieal  agency  separates  frora 
the  ecclesiaatical  agency,  there  go  on  separatioua  within 
the  niedical  agency  itself, 

The  most  pronounced  division  is  that  between  physicians 
and  surgeons,  The  origin  of  this  has  been  confiised  in  vari- 
ous  waya,  and  seems  now  the  more  obscure  because  there 
has  been  of  late  arising  not  a  further  diatinction  between 
the  two  but  a  fiision  of  them.  All  along  they  have  had  a 
common  furiction  in  the  treatraent  of  ordinary  disordera 
and  in  the  uses  of  dru^;  and  the  "  geiieral  practitioner  " 
has  come  to  be  one  who  avowedly  fulfils  the  functione  of 
both.  Indeed,  in  our  day,  il  ia  common  to  take  degrees  in 
both  medicine  and  surgery,  and  thu=  practically  to  unite 
these  sub-professioiis.  Jleanwhile  the  two  jointly  have  be- 
come  more  clearly  marked  off  f  rom  those  who  carry  out  their 
Orders.     Down  to  recent  times  it  was  usual  not  only  for  a 
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Burgeou  to  Compound  Iib  own  tnedicines,  but  a  physician, 
also,  had  a  dispensarj  and  Bometimee  a  compounder:  an 
airangement  which  still  survivea  in  country  districts.  Now- 
adays,  however,  both  mcdical  and  surgical  practitioners  in 
large  places  depute  this  part  of  their  Business  to  apothe- 
cariea. 

But  the  apparent  nonconformity  to  the  evolutionary  pro- 
cess  disappears  if  we  go  ba«:k  to  the  earlier  stages.  The 
distinction  between  doctor  and  surgeon  is  not  one  which  has 
arisen  by  differentiatioii,  but  is  one  which  asserted  itself  at 
the  outset.  For  wbile  both  had  to  eure  bodily  evils,  th« 
one  was  concemed  witb  evila  supposed  to  be  Bui>ematiirally 
infiicted,  and  the  other  with  evils  that  were  naturally  in- 
flicted — the  one  witli  diseases  ascribed  to  possessing  demons, 
the  other  with  injiiries  cause<l  by  human  beings,  by  beaats, 
and  by  inaniniate  bodies.  Hence  we  find  in  the  records  of 
early  civilizations  inore  or  less  decided  distinctions  between 
the  two. 

"  The  Bmhmin  was  the  phjBician  ;  but  the  important  maniul 
department  o[  the  profession  could  Dot  be  properlj  exercised  b;  the 
pure  Brahmin ;  and  to  meet  this  difflculty,  at  aa  cnrl;  period,  another 
caste  was  fonned,  from  the  ofiapriDg  of  a  Brahmin  wjtb  a  daught«r  of 
a  Vaidbjft." 

There  is  evidence  implying  that  the  division  existed  in 
Egypt  bcfore  tlie  Christian  era;  and  it  is  alleged  that  the 
Arabiana  systematioftlly  divided  physics,  surgery,  and  phar- 
macy,  into  three  distinct  professions.  Among  the  Greeks, 
however,  tlie  Separation  of  funetions  did  not  exiat:  "  the 
Grcek  physician  was  likewiae  a  surgeon  "  and  was  likewise 
a  compounder  of  his  own  medicines.  Bearing  in  mind  these 
scattered  indications  yielded  by  early  socicties,  we  must 
accept  in  a  qualified  way  the  Statements  reapecting  the  dis- 
tinctions between  the  two  in  mediteval  times  throughout 
Europe,  When  we  remember  that  during  the  dark  agee 
the  religious  houses  and  priestly  ordera  were  thp  centrea  of 
Buch  culture  and  skill  aa  existed,  we  may  infer  that  priests 
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and  monks  actcd  in  both  capacities;  and  that  hence,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fÜth  eenturj-,  surgery  "  was  not  yet  a  dia- 
tinct  branch  "  of  the  practice  of  mcdicine.  Still,  it  ia  con- 
cluded  that  clerics  generaily  abstained  from  practising 
Burgery,  and  aimply  siiperintended  the  serious  Operations 
performed  by  their  aasistants:  the  reason  boing  pcrhaps,  as 
alleged,  tliat  the  slicdding  of  blood  hy  clerica  being  inter- 
dicted,  they  could  not  themselves  use  the  operating  knife.. 
And  tliia  niay  have  heen  a  part  cause  for  the  rise  of  tliose 
secular  medical  practitionere  who,  liaving  been  educated  in 
tlie  monastic  schools,  were,  as  barber-siirgeons,  engaged  by 
the  larger  towns  in  the  public  Service,  Probably  this  differ- 
entiation  was  furtbered  by  the  papal  edicls  forbidding  eccle- 
Maatics  from  practising  nicdieine  in  general;  for,  as  is 
argiied,  tbere  niay  hcnce  havo  arisen  that  comproraise  which 
allowed  the  elergy  to  prescribe  mediciiies  while  th^y  aban- 
donud  siirgical  practice  into  tlie  hands  of  laymen. 

Along  with  this  leading  differentiation,  confiised  in  the 
waya  dcscribed,  tliere  have  gone  on,  within  each  division, 
minor  differentiations.  Some  of  tliese  arose  and  beeame 
marked  in  early  stages.  In  Ancient  India— 
"A  special  branch  of  surgery  wm  devoted  to  rhiiioplasty,  or  opera- 
Hons  for  improving  defonned  eara  and  noses,  and  forming  new  ones." 
That  the  specialization  thus  illustratcd  was  otlierwise 
marked,  is  implied  by  the  Statement  that  "  no  less  than  127 
8urpical  instniments  were  described  in  "  the  works  of  the 
anpiont  surgeons;  and  by  tlie  Statement  that  in  the  Sanskrit 
period — 

"The  Duraber  of  medical  worka  and  authors  is  estraordintuil;  large. 

The  fonoer  are  either  Byetema  embracing  the  whole  domain  of  the 

ideoce,  or  highly  special  investigations  ot  Single  topics." 

So  waa  it,  too,  in  ancient  Egypt.     Describing  the  results, 

Herodotus  writes: — 

"  Hedicine  is  practiaed  among  them  [the  Egyptiani]  on  a  plan  of 

.    lepantion;  each. phjsiciao  treats  a  single  disorder,  aad  no  tnore; 

■     tbus  the  countrj  swarma  nith  medical  practitioners,  some  andertaking 
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to  eure  (ÜBeases  of  the  eye,  others  of  the  head.  others  again  of  the 
teetb,  others  of  the  intestines,  and  some  thoae  which  are  not  local.'' 

Though  among  the  Greeks  there  was  for  a  long  period  no 
division  even  between  physician  and  surgeon,  yet  in  later 
days,  "  the  scienee  of  healing  became  divided  into  separate 
branches,  such  as  the  arts  of  oculists,  dentists,  &c." 

Broken  evidence  only  is  fumished  by  intermediate  times; 
but  our  own  times  fiimish  clear  proofs  of  progress  in  the 
division  of  labour  among  medical  men.  We  have  physicians 
who  devote  themselves,  if  not  exclnsively,  still  raainly,  to 
diseases  of  the  liings,  others  to  heart-diseases,  others  to  difl- 
orders  of  the  nervous  System,  others  to  derangements  of 
digestion,  others  to  affections  of  the  skin;  and  we  have 
hospitals  devoted  some  to  this,  and  some  to  that,  kind  of 
malady.  So,  too,  with  surgeons.  Besides  such  specialists  as 
oculists  and  aurists,  there  exist  men  noted  for  skilf ul  Opera- 
tions on  the  bladder,  the  rectum,  the  Ovaria,  as  well  as  men 
whose  particular  aptitudes  are  in  the  treatment  of  break- 
ages  and  dislocations;  to  say  nothing  of  the  quacks  known 
as  "  bone-setters,"  whose  success,  as  has  been  oonf essed  to 
me  by  a  surgeon,  is  of  ten  greater  than  that  of  men  belong- 
ing  to  his  own  authorized  class.  .♦ 

669a.  In  conformity  with  the  normal  order  of  evolution, 
integration  has  accompanied  these  diflFerentiations.  From 
the  beginning  have  been  shown  tendencies  towards  unions 
of  those  who  practised  the  healing  art.  There  have  arisen 
institutions  giving  a  certain  common  education  to  them; 
associations  of  those  whose  kinds  of  practice  were  similar; 
and,  in  later  times,  certain  general,  though  less  close,  associa- 
tions of  all  medical  men.  In  Alexandria — 
'^The  tcmple  of  Serapis  was  used  for  a  hospital,  the  sick  bein^ 
received  into  it,  and  persona  study ing  medicine  admitted  for  tbe 
purpose  of  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  appearance  of  discasf- 
precisely  as  in  such  institutions  at  the  present  time." 
In  Rome,  along  with  the  imported  worship  of  ^sculapto 
there  went  the  communication  of  knowledge  in  the  places 
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devoted  to  him.  During  early  medisßval  times  the  monas- 
teries,  serving  as  centres  of  Instruction,  gave  some  embodi- 
ment  to  the  medical  profession,  like  that  which  our  Colleges 
give.  In  Italy  there  later  arose  institutions  mainly  f or  edu- 
cating  physicians,  as  the  medical  school  of  Salerno  in  the 
9th  Century.  In  France  before  the  end  of  the  13th  Century 
the  surgeons  had  become  incorj)orated  into  a  diatinct  Col- 
lege, foUowing,  in  this  way,  the  incorporated  medical  facul- 
ty;  and  while  thus  integrating  themselves  they  excluded 
from  their  class  the  barbers,  who,  forbidden  to  perfonn 
Operations,  were  allowed  only  to  dress  wounds,  &c.  In  our 
own  country  there  have  been  successive  consolidations. 

The  barber-surgeons  of  London  were  originally  incor- 
porated by  Edward  IV,  and  in  1518  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians was  founded,  and  received  power  to  grant  licences  to 
practise  medicine,  a  power  which  had  previously  been  con- 
fined  to  the  bishops.    Progress  in  definiteness  of  integration 
was  shown  when,  in  Charles  I's  time,  persons  were  forbidden 
to  exercise  surgery  in  London  and  within  seven  miles,  until 
they  had  been  examined  by  the  Company  of  Barbers  and 
Surgeons;  and  also  when,  by  the  18th  of  George  II,  exclud- 
ing  the  barbers,  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  was  f ormed. 
At  the  same  time  there  have  grown  up  medical  schools  in 
various  places  which  prepare  students  for  examination  by 
these  incorporated  medical   bodies:     further  integrations 
being  thus  implied.     Hospitals,  too,  scattered  throughout 
the  kingdom,  have  become  places  of  clinical  Instruction; 
some  united  to  Colleges  and  some  not.    Another  specics  of 
Integration  has  been  achieved  by  medical  Journals,  weekly 
and-  quarterly,  which  serve  to  bring  into  communication 
educational  institutions,  incorporated  bodies,  and  the  whole 
profession. 

Two  additional  facta  should  be  noted  before  closing  the 
chapter.  One  is  the  recent  differentiation  by  which  certain 
Professors  of  anatomy  and  physiology  have  been  made  into 

Professors  of  biology.    In  them  the  study  of  human  lif e  has 
114 
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developed  into  tbe  study  of  life  at  large.  And  it  is  interest- 
ing  to  see  how  tliis  specializatton,  eeemingly  irrelevant  to 
medical  practice,  erentaally  becomes  relevant;  since  the 
knowledge  of  animal  life  obtained  presently  exteiids  the 
knowledge  of  human  life,  and  so  increaaes  medical  akill. 
The  other  fact  is  that  along  with  incorporation  of  author- 
ized  medical  men,  thcre  has  arisen  jealousy  of  the  unincor- 
porated.  Like  the  religious  priesthood,  the  priesthood  of 
medicine  peraecutes  heretica  and  those  who  are  without 
diplomas.  Tliere  has  long  been,  and  still  continues,  de- 
nunciation  of  unlicensed  practitioners,  as  also  of  tlie  "  coun-' 
ter-practiee  "  carried  on  by  apotheeariea.  That  is  to  s&y, 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  a  more  deönite  marking  off 
of  the  integrated  professional  body. 


CHAPTER  in. 

DANCEE    AND    MÜSICIAS. 

§  670.  In  an  easay  on  "  Tlie  Origin  and  Function  of 
Music,"  first  published  in  1857,  I  eniphaaized  tlie  psycho- 
physical  law  tliat  musciilar  movements  in  goneral  are  origi- 
nated  by  feelinga  in  general.  Be  the  movement^  sliglit  or 
violent,  be  they  thoae  of  the  whole  body  or  of  special  part»,, 
and  be  tbe  feelinga  pleaaiirable  or  painful,  scnsational  or 
emotional,  the  firat  are  always  results  of  the  kst:  at  least, 
aft€r  exciuding  those  movements  which  are  reflex  and  in- 
Toluntary.  And  it  was  there  pointed  out  that  as  a  conse- 
quence  of  this  paycho-physical  law,  the  violent  muscular 
motions  of  the  limba  which  cause  bounda  and  gesticulations, 
as  well  as  those  atrong  enntractions  of  the  pectoral  and  vocal 
muscles  which  prodnce  sliouting  and  laughter,  becorae  the 
natural  langiiage  of  great  pleasure. 

In  the  actions  of  lively  chiMren  who  on  aeeing  in  the  dis- 
tance  aorae  indulgent  relative,  run  up  to  him,  joining  one 
another  in  screams  of  delight  and  breaking  tlieir  run  with 
leapa,  there  are  shown  the  roots  from  which  simultaneoualy 
ariae  those  audible  and  visible  manifcatntiona  of  joy  which 
culminate  in  singing  and  dancing.  It  needa  no  Stretch  of 
Imagination  to  see  that  when,  inatead  of  an  indulgent  rela- 
tive iiiet  by  dclighted  children,  we  have  a  conqiiering  chief 
or  king  met  bj  groups  of  his  people,  there  will  almost  cer- 
tainly  occur  saltatory  and  vocal  expressiona  of  elated  feel- 
ing;  and  that  these  must  become,  by  implication,  signs  o£ 
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reapect  and  loyalty — ascriptions  of  worth  whieli,  raised  to  a 
higher  power,  becoine  worship.  Xor  doo3  it  necd  aiiy  Stretch 
of  imagination  to  perceive  that  these  natural  ilisplaya  of  joj, 
at  first  raade  spontaneously  before  one  who  approaches  in 
triumph  as  a  benefa<itor  and  glorifier  uf  liis  people,  come, 
in  courae  of  time,  to  he  observances  used  on  all  public  oeea- 
aiona-  as  deraonstrations  of  allegiance;  whilc,  simultane- 
ously,  the  irregulär  j'umpinga  and  gestimlationa  with  un- 
rhythmical  shouta  and  crics,  at  first  arising  withoiit  concert, 
gradually  hj  rcpetition  beeome  regularize<I  into  the  meas- 
ured  movements  we  know  as  danocs  and  into  the  organized 
utterances  constitiiting  songa.  Once  niore,  it  ia  easy  to  see 
that  out  of  groupa  of  aubjet-ts  tliua  led  into  irregulär  ova- 
tions,  and  by  and  by  into  regulär  laudatory  rcceptions,  there 
will  Rventually  arise  aome  who,  distinguiahed  by  their  skiU, 
are  set  apart  as  dniicera  and  siiigcra,  aiid  presently  acquire 
the  professional  cliaracter, 

Before  pasaing  to  the  positive  cvidence  wliich  aiipports 
this  interpretation,  it  may  bc  well  to  reniark  that  negative 
evidence  is  furnisbcd  by  those  aavages  who  have  no  perma- 
nent Chiefs  or  nidimentary  kinga;  for  among  tliein  tlicse 
incipient  professional  aetions  are  aearcely  to  be  traced. 
Tliey  do  indced  show  us  certain  nide  dancea  with  noisy  ac- 
conipaniments;  biit  the.se  are  representationa  of  war  and 
the  chaae.  Thoiigh  the  deeda  of  celelirated  warriors  may 
oecaaionally  be  aiinulated  in  ways  iniplying  praise  of  thetii, 
there  do  not  comnionly  arise  at  this  stago  (he  laudationa 
conatituted  by  joyous  geaticulationa  and  triiimphant  aongs 
in  face  of  a  conqiieror.  At  latcr  atages  ceremoniea  of  tliis 
primitive  kind  develop  into  organized  exereises  performed 
by  niasaea  of  warriora.  Thus  amoiig  the  Kaffirs  war-dancea 
conatitute  the  most  important  part  of  training,  and  the  men 
engage  in  them  frofjucntly;  and  it  ia  aaid  that  the  move- 
raents  in  the  grand  dancos  of  the  Zulna,  resemble  military 
evoliitiona.  So,  too,  Thomson  writea  that  the  war-danoe 
of  the  New  Zealandera  approximated  in  preciBiou  to  tho 
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moveraents  of  a  regiment  of  modern  soldiers.  Clearly  it  is 
not  from  these  exercises  that  professional  dancing  origi- 
nates. 

§  671.  That  professional  dancing,  singing,  and  instru- 
mental music  originate  in  the  way  above  indicated,  is  im- 
plied by  a  familiär  passage  in  the  Bible.  We  are  told  that 
when  David,  as  gen^eral  of  the  Israelites,  "  was  retumed 
from  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistine  " — 

'^  The  women  came  out  of  all  cities  of  Israel,  singing  and  dancing,  to 
meet  king.  Saul,  with  tabrets,  with  joy,  and  with  instrumenta  of 
music ;  and  the  women  answered  one  another  as  they  played,  and  said 
*  Saul  hath  slain  bis  thousands  and  David  bis  ten  thousands/  "  (1  Sam,, 
xvüi,  6,  7.) 

Here  the  primitive  reception  of  a  conquering  chief  by  shouts 
and  leaps,  which,  along  with  semi-civilization,  had  devel- 
oped  into  partially  definite  and  rhythmical  form,  vocal  and 
saltatory,  was  accorded  both  to  a  reigning  conqueror  and  to 
a  conqueror  subordinate  to  him.  But  while  on  this  occasion 
the  ceremony  was  entirely  secular,  it  was,  on  another  occa- 
sion, under  diflFerent  circumstances,  predominantly  sacred. 
When,  led  by  Moses,  the  Israelites  had  passed  the  Red  Sea, 
the  song  of  Miriam,  followed  by  the  women  "  with  timbrels 
and  with  dances  "  exhorting  them  "  sing  ye  to  the  Lord, 
for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously,"  shows  us  the  same  kind 
of  observance  towards  a  leader  (a  "  man  of  war,"  as  the  He- 
brew  god  is  called)  who  was  no  longer  visible,  but  was  sup- 
posed  to  guide  his  people  and  occasionally  to  give  advice  in 
battle.  That  is,  we  sefe  religious  dancing  and  sihging  and 
praise  having  the  same  form  whether  the  object  of  them  is 
er  is  not  present  to  sight. 

Usages  which  we  find  in  existing  semi-civilized  societies, 
justify  the  conclusion  that  ovations  to  a  returning  con- 
queror, at  first  spontaneous  expressions  of  applause  and  loy- 
alty,  gradually  pass  into  ceremonial  observances  used  for 
purposes  of  propitiation.  It  becomes  the  policy  to  please 
the  niler  by  repetitions  of  these  songs  describing  his  great 
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deeds,  and  of  Uie  dances  expressive  of  joy  at  liis  preeeoce. 
Describing  the  Marutae,  Holub  eaya; — 

"All  tbe  miuiciaDB  [of  tbe  roysl  band]  wen  obliged  to  be  BiDgen 
M  well,  hftTing  to  screech  out  the  king's  praiseB  between  the  inteTraU 
in  the  muaic,  or  to  the  muffled  accompaniment  of  their  instrumenta." 
So,  Schweinfurtb  teils  us  that  at  the  court  of  king  Munza, 
tbe  Monbutto  ruler,  tliere  were  professional  musicians,  bal- 
lad-singers,  and  dancers,  whose  leading  function  was  to 
glorifj  and  please  the  king.  And  in  Dahomey,  according 
to  Burton,  "  the  barde  are  of  botli  sexes,  and  the  woraen 
dwell  in  the  palace  .  .  .  the  King  keepa  a  wholetroop  of 
these  laureates."  OfEcial  praiaes  of  thia  kind  are  carried 
on  by  attendants  not  only  of  the  king  but  of  subordinate 
nilers.  In  proceaaiona  in  Aahantee,  "  each  noble  is  attended 
by  hia  flatterera,  who  proclaim,  in  boiateroua  songs,  tbe 
'  streng  names  '  of  their  maaterj  "  and  on  tbe  Gold  Coast, 
"  every  chief  haa  a  horn-blower  and  a  special  air  of  liis  own." 
Similarly  we  leam  from  Park  that  aniong  tbe  Mandingoa 
there  are  minstrela  who  "  sing  extempore  songs,  in  bonour 
of  their  chief  men,  or  any  other  persons  who  are  willing  to 
give  '  solid  piidding  for  einpty  praise ' : "  showing  ua  an 
unobtrusive  divergence  from  tbe  original  function.  Win- 
terbottom  indicatcs  a  like  divergence. 

"Among  the  Foolaa  there  isagetof  people  called  Binging  men, 
who,  like  the  ancient  biirds,  travel  about  the  CN}untrj>  singing  the 
praiBeB  of  those  who  chooae  to  purchase  renown." 

Passing  beyond  Africa  we  read  that  in  Madagascar  "  tbe 
aovereign  has  a  large  band  of  female  aingers,  wbo  attend  in 
the  court-yard,  and  who  accompany  their  nionarch  whenever 
he  takea  an  excuraion."  Itaffles,  too,  says  that  in  Java  there 
are  three  classes  of  dancing-girts,  who  perfonn  in  public: — 
1.  "  Tbe  eoncubines  of  the  aovereign  and  of  the  bereditary 
prince."  These  are  tbe  most  skilful.  2.  The  eoncubines  of 
tbe  nobles.  3,  "  The  common  dancing  girls  of  tbe  coun- 
try."  In  these  caaea  we  are  sbown  tliat  while  saltatory  and 
voeal  forma  of  glorification,  at  first  occasional  and  spontane- 
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ous,  have  become  regulär  and  ceremonial;  and  while  those 
who  perform  tliein,  no  longer  the  people  at  large,  have  be- 
come a  specialized  class;  two  further  changes  have  taken 
place.  Instead  of  being  both  singers  and  dancers,  as  the 
primitive  celebrants  were,  these  permanent  officials  have 
become  differentiated  into  the  two  classes,  singers  and  danc- 
ers; and,  if  not  of  the  singers  yet  of  tlie  dancers,  we  may 
remark  that  their  Performances,  ceasing  to  be  expressions 
of  welcome  a^d  joy  before  the  ruler,  have  grown  into  dis- 
plays  of  agility  and  grace,  and  are  gone  through  f  or  the  pur- 
poae  of  yielding  sesthetic  pleasures.  Among  the  Hebrews 
thia  development  had  taken  place  in  the  time  of  Herod, 
when  the  daughter  of  Herodias  delighted  him  by  her  danc- 
ing;  and  a  like  development  is  shown  at  the  present  day 
throughout  India,  where  troops  of  bayaderes  are  appendages 
of  Courts. 

§  672.  That  laudatory  dancing  and  singing  before  the 
visible  ruler  are  associated  with  like  observances  before  the 
inviaible  ruler,  the  Hebrews  have  shown  us.  To  the  case  of 
the  prophetess  Miriam  and  her  companions,  may  be  added 
the  case  of  David  däncing  before  the  ark.  Hence  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  find  such  f  acts  among  other  semi-civilized 
peoples.  Markham,  describing  a  Puharrie  festival,  and 
saying  of  a  certain  receptacle  that  "  in  it  the  Deity  is  sup- 
posed  to  dwell,"  adds  that  "  upon  tliis  occasion  the  deptha, 
or  ark,  is  brought  f  orth  with  much  solemnity ,  and  the  people 
decked  out  with  flowers  and  ears  of  com  dance  around  it." 
In  an  account  of  the  Bhils  we  read,  conceming  a  class  of  men 
called  Barwds  who  are  votaries  of  the  hill-gods,  that — 
**  Their  powers  are,  however,  dormant,  tili  they  are  excited  by  music; 
and  for  this  reason,  tbey  have  a  class  of  musicians  connected  with 
them,  who  are  proficient  in  numerous  songs  in  praise  of  the  hill 
deities.  When  the  recitation  of  these  songs  has  kindled  the  spark  of 
Spiritual  fire,  they  begin  to  dance  with  frantic  gestures. ^' 

An  analogous  use  of  dancing  occurs  in  Abyssinia.  The 
duties  of  priests  "  consist  in  reading  the  prayers,  chanting, 
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administering  the  sacraments,  and  dancing,  the  latter  being 

indulged  in  during  religious  processions."    That  the  dancing 

is  in  this  case  imported  into  the  quasi-Christian  religion  by 

adoption  from  some  previous  religion  (a  like  adoption  being 

common  with  Roman  Catholic  missionaries)  is  a  conclusion 

supported  by  an  instance  from  a  remote  region.    Describing 

the  usages  of  the  Pueblos,  Lummis  says: — 

'*The  caehinas  or  sacred  dances  which  were  in  vogue  before 
Columbus,  still  survive ;  but  now  th^y  are  applied  to  the  festivals  of 
the  church,  and  are  presumed  to  be  as  grateful  to  Tiata  Diaa  as  to  the 
Bun-Father  and  the  Hero-Twins." 

But  the  way  in  which  singing  and  dancing  before  the 
visible  ruler  differentiate  into  singing  and  dancing  before 
the  riiler  no  longer  visible,  is  best  seen  in  the  early  records 
of  civilized  races.  To  the  above  illustrations  fumished  by 
Hebrew  history  may  be  added  various  others.  Thus 
I  Samuel  x,  5,  teils  of  ^^  a  Company  of  prophets  coming  down 
from  the  high  place  with  a  psaltery,  and  a  tabret,  and  a  pipe, 
and  a  harp,  before  them;  "  and,  according  to  some  trans- 
lators,  dancing  and  singing.  Again  in  I  Chronicles  ix,  33, 
we  read  of  certain  Levites  that  "  these  are  the  singera,  chief 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Levites."  And  in  Psalm  cxlix,  there  is 
the  exhortation: — *^  Let  them  praise  his  name  in  the  dance: 
letthem  sing  praises  unto  him  with  the  timbrel  and  harp:  " 
worship  which  was  joined  with  the  execution  of  "  vengeance 
upon  the  heathen." 

This  Association  of  dancing  and  singing  as  forma  of  wor- 
ship, and  by  implication  their  more  special  association  with 
the  priesthood,  is  not  so  conspicuous  in  the  accounta  of 
Egypt;  probably  becanse  the  earlier  stages  of  Egyptian  civ- 
ilization  are  unrecorded.  According  to  Herodotus,  how- 
ever,  in  the  processions  during  the  festival  of  Bacchus,  the 
piper  went  first  and  was  followed  by  choristers  who  sang 
hymns  in  honour  of  that  deity.  Naming  also  cymbals  and 
flutes  and  harps  as  used  in  religious  cerem^nies,  Wilkinson 
says  that  "  the  sacred  musicians  were  of  the  order  of  priests, 
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and  appointed  to  the  service,  like  the  Levites^  among  the 

Jews/'    Songs  and  clapping  of  hands  are  mentioned  by  him 

as  parts  of  the  worship.    Moreover  the  wall-paintings  yield 

proofs.    "  That  they  also  danced  at  the  temples  in  honour 

of  the  gods,  is  evident  f rom  the  representations  of  several 

sacred  processions."     Wilkinson  is  now  somewhat  out  of 

date;  but  these  assertions  are  not  incongruous  with  those 

made  by  later  writers.    The  association  between  the  temple 

and  the  palaee  was  in  all  ways  intimate,  and  while,  accord- 

ing  to  Brugsch,  one  steward  of  the  king's  household  "  was 

over  the  singing  and  playing,"  Duneker  states  that  "  in 

every  temple  there  was  .  .  .  a  minstrel."     So  too,  Tiele, 

speaking  of  Imhotep,  son  of  Ptah,  says — 

**The  texts  designate  him  as  the  first  of  the  Cher-hib,  a  class  of 
priest^  who  were  at  the  same  time  choxisters  and  physiciaDS." 

But  Rawlinson  thinks  that  music  had,  in  the  days  of  his- 
torical  Egypt,  become  largely  secularized : — "  Music  was 
used,  in  the  main,  as  a  light  entertainment  .  .  .  The  reli- 
gious  ceremonies  into  whieh  music  entered  were  mostly  of 
an  equivocal  character." 

Similar  was  the  genesis  which  occurred  in  Greece,  A 
trief  indication  of  the  f act  is  conveyed  by  the  Statement  of 
GuM  and  Koner  that  all  the  dances  "  were  originally  con- 
nected with  religious  worship."  The  union  of  dancing  arid 
ringing  as  components  of  the  same  ceremony,  is  implied  by 
Moulton's  remark  that — 

'"  Chorus '  is  one  ezample  amongst  many  of  expressions  that  conyey 
iQQsical  associations  to  us,  but  are  terms  originally  of  dancing.  The 
Chorus  was  the  most  elaborate  of  the  lyric  baJlad-dances/' 

And  that  the  associated  use  of  the  two  was  religious  is  shown 

V  the  description  of  Grote,  who  writes: — 

"The  Chorus,  with  song  and  dance  combined,  constituted  an  im- 
portant  pari  of  divine  Service  throughout  all  Greece.  It  was  originally 
K  ]Hiblic  manifestation  of  the  Citizens  generally.  .  .  .  But  in  process 
of  time,  the  Performance  at  the  chief  festival  tended  to  become  more 
Elaborate  and  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  persons  expressly  and  profes- 
•ioiuOIy  tndned." 
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la  like  manner  Bonaldson  teils  us  that  apparentlj  "  mn^c 
and  dancing  were  the  basis  of  the  religious,  politieal,  and 
military  Organization  of  the  Dorian  states:  "  remarking 
also  that — 

"  The  preservadoD  of  militar;  disciplioe  and  the  establishment  of  a 
principle  of  Bubordinatioa,  not  merely  the  encouragement  of  a  taste 
for  the  fine  uia,  werc  the  objecta  which  these  nide  le^latora  had  in 
Tiew;  &Dd  though  there  ia  ao  doubt  that  religiouB  feeling  entered 
Urgely  into  all  tbeir  thoughts  and  actions,  ;et  the  god  whom  they 
worahipped  was  a  god  of  war,  of  music,  and  of  civil  govemment." 
On  wliicli  Statement,  however,  let  me  reinark  that  it  contains 
a  spetiies  of  error  very  common  in  historical  interi>retation8. 
It  18  erroneoualy  asstimed  tliat  these  dances  were  iutroduced 
bj  Icgislatora,  instead  of  l)eing  continiiations  o£  observances 
which  aroBC  apontaneously.  llow  in  Greece  there  early 
b^an  the  secularization  of  music,  is  shown  by  tlie  traditions 
conceming  tlie  religious  festivals — the  Pythian,  Olyiiipian, 
&c. — whic'li  presently  furnished  occasions  for  conipetitiona 
in  skilJ  and  strengtli.  Tlie  Pythian  gamea,  which  were  the 
earliest,  exhibited  the  smalleat  divcrgent-e  from  the  primi- 
tive piirpose;  for  only  musiral  and  poetical  contests  took 
place.  But  tlie  establishment  of  prizes  shows  that  out  of  the 
origimil  miscellaneoiis  choriis  had  arisen  some  wlio  were 
niarked  by  their  more  effective  expressions  of  praise  and 
finer  vocal  utterances.  And  on  reading  that  out  of  those 
who  played  accomjtaniments  to  the  sacre<I  songs  and  dances, 
some  becanie  notcd  for  their  akill,  and  that  there  presently 
foilowed  at  the  great  Greek  gamea  prizes  to  the  best  per- 
fonners  on  flutes,  trumpets,  and  lyres,  we  see  how  there 
arose  also  that  differentiation  of  instrumentalists  frora  vocal- 
ists  which  presently  became  pronounced.  Says  Ualiaffy 
conceming  a  perfonnance  al)oiit  250  b,  o. — 

"ThU  claborate  iDstrumental  symphonj  was  merely  the  dcvelop- 
mcnt  of  the  old  compctitioae  in  playing  instruments,  which  htid 
existed  at  Delphi  from  verj  early  daya." 

Hence,  after  a  time,  a  complete  secularization  of  music.  Be- 
sides  muaical  Performances  in  honour  of  the  gods,  there  grew 
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Tip  in  latier  daye  performancea  which  niinistered  solely  to 
EBsthetic  enjoymenta.  Distinguishing  the  sacred  from  the 
secular,  ilahaffy  saya  the  firet "  were  quite  separate  from  the 
einging  and  playing  in  private  society,  which  were  culti- 
vated'a  good  deal  at  Athens,  thoiigh  not  at  all  at  Sparta, 
where  such  Performances  were  left  to  professional  mu- 
sicians." 

Parallel  evidence  is  fumished  by  Roman  history.  We 
read  in  Mommsen  that — 

"In  tbe  moet  ancieot  religioug  usagea  dancing,  and  nest  to  dancing 
infltrumeDtal  music,  were  far  more  prominent  than  song.  In  the  great 
procesüoD,  with  which  the  Roman  featival  of  victory  was  opened,  the 
Chief  place,  neit  to  tbe  imsges  of  the  gode  and  the  champiuns,  was 
assigned  to  the  dancers  grave  acd  men7  .  .  .  The  'leapcrs'  (taln) 
were  perhaps  the  most  ancient  and  socrcd  of  all  the  priesthoodB." 
So,  too,  Guhl  and  Koner  write: — 

"Public  games  were,  from  the  earliegt  timea,  connectedfwith  re- 
ligiouH  acta,  the  Roman  cuBtom  talljitig  in  this  respect  with  the 
Greck.  Such  games  were  promised  to  the  gods  to  gain  their  favour, 
and  afterwarda  carried  out  as  a  sign  of  gratitude  for  their  assistonce." 
Congruous  with  this  Statement  ia  that  of  Posaett,  who,  after 
quoting  an  early  prayer  to  Mars,  says — 

"Tbia  primitive  hymn  cleartycombincd  the  sacred  dance  .  .  .  with 
the  rcBponsive  chant ;  and  the  prominence  of  the  former  suggeata  how 
readilj  the  procesBional  or  stationary  lijmn  might  grow  into  a  little 
drama  aymbolizing  the  auppoeed  actions  of  the  dcity  wurnhipped." 
Here  we  see  a  parallclism  to  the  triumphal  reeeption  of 
David  and  Saul,  and  are  ahown  that  the  worship  of  the  hero- 
god  19  a  repetition  of  the  applause  given  to  a  conqueror  wlien 
alive  in  celebration  of  his  achievemeiits:  the  priests  and 
people  doing  in  tlie  last  case  that  which  the  eourticrs  and 
people  did  in  the  first.  Moreover  in  Ttonie,  as  in  Greecc, 
there  eventually  arose,  oiit  of  the  sacred  Performances  of 
music,  Becular  Performances — a  cultivation  of  music  as  a 
pleaaure-giving  art.    Says  Inge — 

"  Id  repnblican  days  a  Roman  would  have  been  ashamed  to  own  bim- 
•elf  a  akilled  muaician  .  ,  .  Scipio  j£miliaiius  delivered  a  scathing 
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invective  in  the  eeoate  against  Bchoola  of  mueic  and  dutcing,  at  one 
of  which  he  hod  even  seea  the  son  of  a  Roman  magistrate  1 " 
But  in  thü  days  of  tbe  Cseaars  musical  ciilture  had  become 
part  of  a  liberal  education,  and  we  bave  in  illustration  the 
familiär  remcrabrance  of  Nero  aa  a  violiniat.  At  the  sainc 
time  "  trained  choire  of  slaves  wcre  employed  to  sing  and 
play  to  the  gueats  at  dinner,  or  for  the  delectation  of  their 
master  alone." 

§  673.  On  tracing  further  the  evohition  of  these  origi- 
nally  twin  professioiis,wecome  upoii  the  fact  that wliile, after 
their  Separation,  the  one  became  almost  wboUy  aecularized, 
the  other  long  continiied  its  occlesiastical  connexions  and 
differentiated  iiito  its  sociilar  fomia  at  a  later  date,  Why 
daneing  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  religions  worship,  white  mnsic 
did  not,  we  niay  readily  see.  In  the  first  place  daneing, 
being  inarticiilate,  is  not  capable  of  expresaing  those  various 
ideas  and  feelings  which  mnsic,  joining  with  worda,  is  able 
to  do.  As  originally  iised  it  was  expressive  of  joy,  alike  in 
presence  of  the  living  hero  and  in  tlie  supposed  presence  of 
bis  apirit.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  implies  that  overplus 
of  energy  which  goes  along  witli  elated  feeling,  and  does  not 
serve  to  express  the  awe,  the  Submission,  the  penitence, 
which  form  large  parts  of  religions  worship  in  advanced 
timea. 

Natiirally  then,  daneing,  though  it  did  not  in  the  middle 
ages  wliolly  disappear  from  rehgioua  worship,  practically 
feil  into  disiise.  One  part  only  of  the  original  observancc 
snrvived — the  proccssion.  Alike  in  tbe  triumphal  recep- 
tion  of  a  retiirning  compioror  and  in  tlie  celebration  of  a. 
god's  acliievements,  the  aaltatory  actiona  wcre  the  joyoua 
Bccompaniments  in  a  moving  stream  of  people.  But  while 
the  saltatory  actions  have  ceased  the  moving  stream  haa 
continued.  Moreover  there  have  aurvived,  even  down  to 
onr  own  day,  its  two  original  forma.  We  have  religions 
processions,  now  along  the  aisles  of  cathedrals  and  now 
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throügh  the  streets;  and  besides  other  secular  processions 
more  or  less  triumphal,  we  have  those  in  which  either  the 
ruler  or  the  representative  of  the  ruler  is  escorted  into  the 
city  he  is  approaching  by  troops  of  officials  and  by  the  popu- 
lace:  the  going  out  to  meet  the  judges,  who  are  the  king's 
deputies,  shows  us  that  the  old  form,  minus  the  dance,  is 
still  extant. 

A  further  fact  is  to  be  noted.  While  dancing  has  be- 
come  secularized  it  has  in  part  assumed  a  professional  char- 
acter.  Though,  even  in  the  earliest  stages,  it  had  other 
fonns  and  purposes  than  those  above  described  (as  shown 
in  the  mimetic  representations  of  success  in  the  chase,  and 
in  primitive  aniatory  danees),  and  thougli  from  these,  secu- 
lar dancing  has  been  in  part  derived ;  yet  if  we  bear  in  mind 
the  transition  from  the  dancing  in  triumphal  processions 
before  the  king,  to  dancing  before  him  as  a  court-observ- 
ance  by  trained  dancers,  and  from  that  to  dancing  on  the 
stage,  we  may  inf er  that  even  the  forms  of  secular  dancing 
now  familiär  are  not  without  a  trace  of  that  origin  we  have 
been  f  ollowing  out. 

§  674.  Retuming  from  this  parenthesis  and  passing  from 
the  evidence  fumished  by  ancient  civilizations  to  that  fur- 
nished  by  the  pagan  and  semi-civilized  peoples  of  Europe, 
we  may  first  note  the  statement  of  Strabo  concerning  the 
Gauls. 

"There  are  generally  three  divisions  of  men  especially  reverenced,  the 
Bards,  the  Vates,  and  the  Druids.  The  Bards  composed  and  chanted 
hymns;  the  Vates  oceupied  themselves  with  the  sacrifices  and  tho 
study  of  nature ;  while  the  Druids  joined  to  the  study  of  nature  that 
of  moral  philosophy." 

And  the  assertion  is  that  these  bards  recited  the  exploits  of 
their  chiefs  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  harp.  The  sur- 
vival  of  pagan  observances  into  Christian  times  probably 
gave  origin  to  the  class  distinguished  among  the  Scandi- 
navians  as  "  skalds  "  and  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  harp- 
ers  and  gleemen.    Thus  we  read : — 
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"Ths  gleemen  added  mimicry  .  .  .  d&ncing  and  tnmblliig,  «ith 
BleighU  of  tumd  .  .  .  It  wog  tberefore  necessof;  for  them  to  associate 
thenuelves  into  companies." 

"BooD  aftei  tbe  Conquest,  theae  muaiciatiB  lost  the  ancient  Bazon 
appellation  of  gleemen,  aad  were  caUed  miiiistraulz,  in  English 
miiutrels." 

Moreover  in  the  old  English  period  the  ministrel  "  waa 
sometimes  a  houaehold  retainer  o£  the  chief  whom  he  served, 
08  we  see  in  the  poem  of  Beowulf,"  And  since  it  was  the 
function  of  the  minstrel  now  to  glorify  his  chief  and  now  to 
glorify  his  chief's  aneestors,  we  see  tliat  in  the  one  capacity 
he  laiided  the  living  potentate  as  a  coiirtier,  and  in  the  other 
capacity  he  lauded  the  deeeased  potentate  as  a  priest  l&uds  a 
deity. 

While,  with  the  decay  of  the  worship  of  the  pagan  goda, 
heroes,  and  aneestors,  some  niuaie  became  secularized,  other 
mnsic  began  to  develope  in  eonnexion  with  the  siibstituted 
religion.  Araong  the  Anglo-Saxons,  "  music  was  also  culti- 
vated  with  ardour  .  .  .  Pennanent  sehools  of  music  were 
finally  eatablished  at  the  monasterics,  and  a  principal  one 
at  Canterbury."  So,  too,  was  it  under  the  Normans: — 
great  attention  was  now  paid  to  church  music,  and  the  clerg)- 
froquently  composed  pieces  for  the  use  of  their  ehoirs." 
Then  in  the  15th  Century — 

"  EccIeBiastical  music  was  studied  bj  tbe  jouths  at  the  UniveraitieB, 
with  B  view  to  the  attainment  of  degrees  as  bachelors  and  doctors  in 
that  faculty  or  scicnce,  which  generally  secured  prefennent." 
But  the  best  proof  of  the  clerical  origin  of  the  miisical  pro- 
fessor  during  Cliristian  times,  is  f umished  by  the  biographi- 
cal  notices  of  early  mnsicians  tliroughout  Europe.  We 
begin  in  the  4th  Century  witli  St.  Anibrose,  who  set  in  order 
"  the  ecclesiasti(^al  mode  of  saying  and  singing  divine  Ser- 
vice; "  and  then  come  to  St.  Gregory  who  in  590  arranged 
the  musical  scales.  The  lOth  Century  yielded  Hncbaldns, 
a  monk  who  re]>laced  the  two-lined  atave  by  one  of  more 
Hnea;  and  the  1  Ith  eentury  the  monk  Gnido  d'Arezzo,  who 
fnrther  developed  the  stave.     A  differentiation  of  sacred 
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into  aecular  was  commenced  in  tbe  13th  centmy  hy  the 
MitmesingeTB:  '*  their  melodies  were  founded  od  tbe  Church 
scales."  Developed  out  of  them,  came  tlie  Meisteraingera, 
who  uüually  performed  in  churches,  and  "  had  generally  a 
sacred  subject,  and  their  tone  was  religioua."  "  One  of  the 
firet  composere  who  wroto  in  regulär  form  "  was  Canon  Du- 
fay,  of  the  Cathedra!  of  Cambrai,  who  died  in  1474.  The 
16th  Century  broiight  Lassus,  who  wrote  1300  musieal  com- 
positions,  but  whoae  aUitUB  is  not  named;  and  then,  showing 
a  pronouneed  seciilarization,  we  have,  in  the  sarae  Century, 
Philippus  de  Monte,  Canon  of  Cambrai,  who  wrote  30  books 
of  raadrigals.  About  that  time  Luther,  too,  "  arranged  tlie 
German  mas3."  In  thia  Century  arose  the  distinguished 
composer  Paloatrina  who,  though  originally  a  layman,  was 
elected  to  priestly  functions;  and  in  the  17th  Century  the 
priest,  Allegri,  a  composer.  At  later  dates  lived  Cariasimi, 
chapel-master  and  composer;  Scarlatti  also  maestro  di  ca- 
peUa.  France  preaeatly  produced  Kameau,  church-organ- 
ist;  and  Germany  two  of  its  greatost  compoaers — -Handel 
first  of  all  capeUmeiater  in  Hanover  and  tlien  in  England; 
and  Bach,  who  was  primarily  an  organist,  and  who,  "  deeply 
religioua,"  developed  "  the  olcl  Church  raodea  "  into  mod- 
ern forma,*     Among  otber  leading  musiciana  of  the  ISth 

*  Some  inquiries  KspectiDg  the  meaning  of  "capcllmeister"  wbicfa  tbe 
critidBn)  of  ■  fricnd  led  nie  to  mike,  have  resulted  not  simply  in  verifjing 
the  meuibig  aboYc  giTen  but  En  mpidcnlallr  Hliöwiog  how  thp  proce«  of 
«eculsrixaticm  was  furthered.  Prof.  George  Huffman,  ot  Kiel,  writes  sb 
f oltowB : — 

"  AU  tbeee  chapclmuters  performed  the  ccctesiastical  moBic  at  tbe  Service 
of  the  Church.  The  internal  doTelopment  of  mUHic  through  introducitig 
many  instTiimeDU  into  rocat  performiuices  and  the  solo-singing.  and  drama- 
tirinp  moBlc,  when  injneneod  b.T  the  Grcek  idcas  of  the  Kenaissanee, 
eipeciallf  oiDce  Leo  X.,  coDiributed  rauch  tewards  the  secuta rizatlon  of 
mnnic.  ChapelmsBlera  and  aingers  at  the  Courts  composed  eilbcr  kind  of 
music,  occIeaiaBtictl  as  well  s3  secular,  and,  during  tbe  lT(h  centurT,  the 
chapeltaastero  directed  as  well  masa— aa  Blago-miisic  (operas),  the  siuginp- 
tiodiec  of  prioeei  often  lerfinfl  both  purpoaea.  Thiis  tbe  name  '  cbapel '  and 
r'  b;  uid  bj  acoompanied  also  this  secular  oourse." 
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Century  were  Padre  Martini,  and  Zingarelli,  both  chapel- 
maeters;  and  there  flourislied  diiring  the  same  period  the 
Abbe  Vogler,  and  Clierubini,  a  chapel-master.  To  all  whieh 
cases  abroad  abould  be  added  tbe  cases  at  homc.  Begiuuing 
early  in  the  lOth  Century  with  Tallis  "  the  father  of  English 
Cathedral  Muaic,"  we  find  him  calied  "  gentleman  (choria- 
ter)  of  the  Chapel  Royal."  In  the  same  Century  comea  Mor- 
ley,  ehoriater,  "  epistier,"  and  "  gospclier,"  wbo,  thua  semi- 
prieatly,  eompoeed  secular  muaic;  Byrd,  a  similar  function- 
ary  siinilarly  characterized ;  Farrant,  also  clerieal  in  char- 
acter;  and  a  little  later  Gibbons,  an  organist  bnt  largely 
a  writer  of  sceular  music.  In  the  next  Century  we  have 
Lawea,  "  epistier  "  of  the  Chapel  Iloyal,  compoaer  of  sacred 
muaic;  C'hild,  ehoriater,  organist,  and  sacred  compoaer;  and 
Blow,  the  same.  Then  come  the  four  generations  of  Pur- 
cells,  all  connected  with  the'Church  aa  choriaters  and  organ- 
iflts;  Ililton,  organist  and  parish  clerk,  and  writer  of  secular 
as  well  aa  sacred  music;  and  Croft,  organist,  chief  chorister, 
and  composer,  secular  and  sacred.  And  so  with  later  com- 
poaers,  Boyce,  Cook,  Webbe,  Iloraley,  who,  still  in  part 
Churcli-funotionariea,  are  chiefiy  known  by  their  aonga, 
glees,  and  catehes. 

We  muat  not,  however,  ignore  the  fact  that  though  out  of 
the  cultivation  of  music  for  purposea  of  worsliip,  music  of 
the  various  developed  kinds  originated,  there  independently 
grew  up  simple  populär  music.  From  the  earliest  timea 
emotions  excited  by  the  varioua  incidenta  of  life  have 
prompted  spontaneoua  vocal  expreaaion.  But  recognition  of 
thia  tnith  conaiats  with  assertion  of  the  larger  truth  that  the 
higher  devclopments  of  music  arose  out  of  elaborated  reli- 
gious  worship,  and  were  for  a  long  time  the  productiona  of 
the  priest-clasa;  and  that  out  of  Ihia  clasa,  or  semi-secular- 
ized  mcmbers  of  it,  there  were  eventnally  differentiatod  the 
composers  anfl  profeasora  of  secular  muaic, 

One  further  differentiation,  which  haa  accompanied  the 
last,  has  to  be  noted.    The  clerically-developed  .musiciau's 
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art,  influencing  the  simple  secular  music  of  the  people, 
began  to  evolve  out  of  this  the  higher  forma  of  music  we 
now  know.  Whether  or  not  the  populär  dances  in  use  dur- 
ing  recent  centuries  had  arisen  de  novo,  or  whether,  as  seems 
more  probable,  they  had  descended  with  modifications  f  rom 
the  early  dance-chants  used  in  pagan  worship,  inquiry  dis- 
closes  the-remarkable  fact  that  out  of  them  have  grown  the 
great  orchestral  works  of  modern  days.  The  suites  dejyieces 
of  Bach  and  Handel  were  originally  sets  of  dances  in  differ- 
ent  times;  and  these  have  developed  into  the  successive 
movements  of  the  symphony,  which  even  now,  in  the  occa- 
sional  movement  named  "  minuet,"  yields  a  trace  of  its 
origin.  And  then,  along  with  these  developments  of  music, 
has  taken  place  one  further  differentiation— -that  of  com- 
poser  f rom  perf ormer.  Though  some  perf ormers  are  also 
composers,  yet  in  large  measure  the  composer  has  become 
an  independent  artist  who  does  not  himself,  unless  as  con- 
ductor,  take  part  in  public  entertainments. 

§  675.  In  this  case,  as  in  other  cases,  the  general  process 
of  evolution  is  exemplified  by  the  Integration  which  has 
accompanied  differentiation.  Evidence  fumished  by  an- 
cient  civilizations  must  be  postponed  to  the  next  chapter, 
as  more  closely  appertaining  to  it.  Here  we  may  content 
ourselves  with  indicating  the  illustrative  f acts  which  modern 
days  f umish. 

Beyond  the  unorganized  body  of  professed  musical  per- 

formers,  and  beyond  the  little-organized  large  body  of  pro- 

fessors  and  teachers  of  music,  there  is  the  assemblage  of 

those  who,  having  passed  examinations  and  acquired  de- 

grees  in  music,  are  marked  off  more  distinctly:  we  see  the 

increased    definiteness    which    accompanies    integration. 

There  are  also  the  multitudinous  local  musical  societies;  the 

local  musical  festivals  with  their  governing  organizations; 

and  the  several  incorporated  Colleges,  with  their  students, 

professional  staffs,  and  directors. 
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Then  as  serving  to  unite  these  variously-constituted 
groups  of  those  who  make  the  musical  art  a  prof  ession,  and 
of  those  who  give  themselves  to  the  practice  of  it  as  ama- 
teurs,  we  have  a  periodical  literature — sundry  musical  Jour- 
nals devoted  to  reports  and  eriticisms  of  concerts,  operad, 
oratorios,  and  serving  to  aid  musical  culture  while  they 
maintain  the  interests  of  the  teachers  and  performers. 


CHAPTER  rV. 

OBATOB   AND    POET,    ACTOR    AND    DRAUATIBT. 

§  676.  Things  which  during  evoliition  become  distinct 
were  of  eourse  originally  mingled:  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion  implies  this  truisui.  Already  we  have  secn  tliat  in  tlie 
triumphal  reception  of  tlie  conqueror,  originallj  aponlane- 
oua  and  rüde  but  in  progress  of  tirae  giving  rise  to  an  estab- 
lished  cerenioniai  elaborated  into  definite  forma,  there  were 
germa  of  varioua  arta  and  the  professora  of  theni.  AVith 
the  beginninga  of  dancing  and  miisic  just  described,  were 
joined  the  beginninga  of  oratory,  }}06try,  acting  and  the 
drama;  here,  for  eonvenience,  to  be  treated  of  aeparately. 
All  of  them  nianifestationa  of  exalted  emotion,  at  iirat  mia- 
cellaneoua  and  confuaed  in  their  diaplay,  tliey  only  after 
many  repetitiona  became  regularized  and  parted  out  araong 
different  peraona. 

With  the  ahonts  of  applause  greeting  David  and  Sani, 
came,  from  the  mouths  of  some,  proclainationa  of  tlieir  great 
deedg;  aa,  by  Miriam,  there  liad  been  proclamation  of  Yah- 
veh's  victory  over  the  Egyptiana.  Such  proclamations,  at 
firat  brief  and  simple,  admit  of  development  into  long  and 
landatory  speeehes;  and,  with  utterance  of  these,  begina 
the  orator.  Then  among  orators  occasionally  arisea  onu 
more  fluent  and  emotional  than  ordinarv,  wliose  oration, 
aboiinding  in  pictureaqiie  phrasea  and  figiirea  of  apeech, 
growa  from  time  to  time  rhythmical,  and  hence  the  poet. 
The  laudationa,  comparatively  simple  in  presence  of  the 
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living  ruler,  and  afterwards  olaborated  in  tlie  auppoaed 
presence  of  the  apotheosized  ruler,  are,  in  the  last  case, 
BOmetimes  accompanied  by  mimetic  representations  of  liis 
acliievementa,  Among  children,  everywliere  much  given 
to  dramatizing  tlie  doings  of  adults,  we  may  see  that  sonie 
one  of  a  group,  aasuming  the  charaeter  of  a  personage  hear-1 
abont  or  read  about,  imitates  hia  actioiis,  especially  of  a  de- 
atruetive  kind;  and  naturaily  therefore,  in  days  when  feel- 
ings  were  leas  restrained  tlian  now,  adulta  feil  into  the  saine 
habit  of  giving  form  to  the  deeda  of  the  hero  thcy  celebrated. 
The  orator  or  poet  joined  with  hia  speech  or  song  the  appro- 
priate  aotiona,  or  eise  tliese  were  siraultaneoualy  given  by 
some  otlier  celebrant.  And  then,  when  fiirther  develop- 
ments  brought  ropreaentationa  of  raore  complex  incident«, 
in  which  the  victories  of  the  hero  and  hia  companions  over 
enemiea  were  shown,  the  leading  actor,  ha^^ng  to  direct  the 
_doinga  of  subordinatcs,  became  a  dramatist. 

From  thia  aketch  of  incipient  atages  baaed  on  eatablished 
facta,  but  partly  hypothetical,  let  ua  paaa  to  the  juatifying 
evidence,  siipplied  by  uncivilized  races  and  by  early  civii- 


§  6t7.  If  we  take  first  the  uaagca  of  peoplea  among  whom 
the  miiaical  faculty  ia  not  much  developed,  we  meet  with  tho 
lauding  official  in  hia  sinipleat  form — the  orator.  Says 
Erakine  of  the  FFjians,  each  tribe  haa  ita  "  orator,  to  make 
orations  on  occasiona  of  ceremony,  or  to  aasiat  the  priest  and 
chief  in  exciting  the  conrage  of  the  people  before  going  to 
battle:  "  the  eneouragement  being  doubtless,  in  large  meaa- 
nre,  enlogy  of  the  chief  s  paat  deeda  and  aasertiona  of  hia 
Coming  prowess.    So  ig  it  among  the  New  Caledonians. 

Id  Tannn  "  every  village  has  ite  ontors.  In  public  harangues  these 
men  chant  their  apeecheB,  and  walk  about  in  peripatetic  fashion,  from 
the  circumference  into  the  centre  of  the  marum  [fonim],  Upiig  off 
their  sentences  at  the  aame  time  vitb  the  flourisb  of  a  cluli:"  [« 
dramatic  accompanimeat.] 
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And,  according  to  Ellis,  the  Tahitians  fumish  like  facta. 
Of  their  "  orators  of  battle  "  he  says — 

*'The  principal  object  of  theee  Rautis  was,  to  animate  the  troops 
by  recouDting  the  deeds  of  their  forefathers,  the  fame  of  their  tribe 
or  iflland." 

The  Negro  races  have  commonly  large  endowments  of 
musieal  faculty.  Among  them,  as  we  have  seen,  laudatory 
orations  assume  a  musieal  form;  and,  in  doing  so,  neces- 
sarily  become  measured.  For  while  spoken  utterances  may 
be,  and  usually  are,  irregulär,  utterances  which,  being  musi- 
eal, include  the  dement  of  time,  are  thereby  in  some  degree 
regularized.  On  reading  that  among  the  Marutse,  those 
who  "  screech  out  the  king's  praises  "  do  so  "  to  a  muffled 
accompaniment  of  their  instrumenta,"  we  must  infer  that, 
as  the  Sounds  of  their  instrumenta  must  have  some  rhyth- 
mical  Order,  so  too  must  their  words.  Similarly  the  Mon- 
butto  ballad-singers,  whose  function  it  is  to  glorify  the  king, 
must  fall  into  versified  expression  of  their  eulogies.  The 
"  troop  of  laureates  or  bards  "  kept  at  the  Dahoman  court, 
cannot  utter  their  praises  in  chorus  without  having  those 
praises  rhythmically  arranged.  So,  too,  in  Ashanti  and 
among  the  Mandingos,  the  laudations  shouted  before  their 
chief  men,  having  assumed  the  form  of  songs,  must  have 
verged  into  speech  more  measured  than  usual.  Other  un- 
civilized  peoples  show  us  the  oiEcial  orator  and  poet  giving 
to  his  applause  a  musieal  form  which  must,  by  implication, 
be  rhythmical.    Atkinson  says — 

The  Sultan  *^ordered  his  poet  to  sing  for  us.  The  man  obeyed, 
aod  Ohanted  forth  songs,  describing  the  prowess  and  successful  plun- 
dering  expeditions  of  my  host  and  his  ancestors,  which  called  forth 
thunders  of  applause  from  the  tribe/* 

Among  these  African  peoples,  however,  and  the  nomadic 
people  of  Asia  just  named,  eulogies  of  the  living  ruler, 
whether  or  not  with  rhythmical  words  and  musieal  utter- 
ance,  are  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  accompanied  by  eulogies 
of  the  apotheosized  ruler,  having  a  kindred  form  but  with 
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priests  in  place  of  courtiera.  Wlij  ia  thia!  There  appear 
to  be  two  reasons,  of  which  perliaps  one  is  primary  and  the 
other  secondary,  We  have  seen  (§  100)  that  among  the 
Negro  peoples  in  general,  ideas  about  life  af ter  death,  wher© 
tbcy  exist,  are  un<Ic\'elo]>(?<].  The  notion  is  that  the  dotible 
of  the  dead  man  doos  not  long  reniain  extant:  when  there 
are  no  longor  any  <]rcfinis  abont  him  he  is  aupposed  to  havo 
periahed  tinally,  Ciinscqtirntly,  propitiation  of  his  ghoat 
doeB  not  grow  into  a  (i\ilt,  aa  where  there  haa  ariaen  the  no- 
tion that  he  is  inimortal.  And  theii,  poasibly  because  of  thia, 
Afriean  kiiigdonia  are  bat  temporary.  It  ia  remarked  thi 
from  tiine  to  time  there  ariaea  aome  great  chief  who  con- 
quers  and  iinites  iicighl>oni'iiig  tribcs,  and  ao  forma  a  king- 
dom;  hut  that  after  a  geiieration  or  two  thia  ordinarily  dis- 
solvea  again.  We  havo  seen  how  powerfiil  an  aid  to  con- 
solidation  and  pennanence  ia  the  snpposed  anpcmatnral 
power  of  a  decea^ed  niler ;  and  hence  it  appeara  not  improb- 
able  that  the  lack  of  tliis  belief  in  an  immortal  gotl,  and  con- 
aeqiient  !a<^k  of  the  established  woraliip  of  one,  ia  a  chief 
caiiae  of  the  transitory  natnre  of  the  Afriean  monarehies. 

§  678.  Thia  snppoaition  harmonizea  with  the  facta  pre- 
aent^d  to  iis  hy  ancient  civilized  aocieties,  in  whieli,  along 
with  praiaes  of  the  living  nder,  there  went  more  elaborate 
praiaea  of  the  dead  and  deified  rnler. 

Egypt  fnniishea  instaneea  of  jtoetie  landationa  of  both. 
Preceding  a  eiilog^'  of  Seti  I,  it  is  written: — 

"The  prieats,  tlie  great  odcs,  and  the  most  distinguiehed  taen  of 
South  and  North  Egjpt  have  arrived  to  praise  the  divino  benefactor 
on  hia  retum  from  the  land  of  Ruthen."  Then  followa  a  aong  "in 
praise  of  tlie  king  ard  io  gloriflrntion  of  hia  fame." 
So,  too,  Ramsea  II  is  glorified  in  "  the  heroio  poem  of  the 
jiricst  Pentaiir."  In  the  ciphteenth  dynaaty  we  aee  the  two 
fnnctions  iinited. 

"An  unknown  poet,  out  of  the  numbcr  of  the  holy  fathera,  feit 
himself  innpircd  to  fling  in  metisured  worda  the  glor;  of  the  king 
[ThutmeB  m],  and  the  might  and  grondeur  of  the  god  Amon," 
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And  then  we  have  the  acta,  wholly  priestly,  of— - 

"the  nobleman  who  bore  the  dignity  of  *prophet  of  the  Pyramid  of 
Pharaoh/  This  officer^s  duty  was  to  praise  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  king,  and  to  devote  the  god-like  Image  of  the  sovereign  to 
enduring  remembrance/' 

Still  better  and  more  abundant  evidence  is  furnished  by 

accounts  of  the  early  Greeks.    The  ineipient  poet,  as  eulo- 

gizer  of  the  god,  is  priestly  in  his  character,  and  at  first  is  an 

official  priest.    Concerning  the  Greeks  of  rüde  times  Mure 

writes — "  Hence,  in  their  traditions,  the  character  of  poet  is 

usually  f  ound  to  combine  those  of  musician,  priest,  prophet, 

and  sage;  "  and  he  adds  that: 

The  mythical  poet  Ölen  ^^ranks  as  the  earliest  and  most  illustrious 
priest  and  poet  of  the  Delian  Apollo  .  .  .  Bgbo,  a  celebratcd  priestess 
of  that  sanctuary  [the  Delphic],  pronounces  him  .  .  .  to  be,  not  only 
the  most  antient  of  ApoUo^s  prophets,  but  of  all  poets/' 

We  are  told  by  Mahaffy  that  "  the  poems  attributed  to  these 

men   [poets  prior  to  Homer]   .  .  .  were  all  strictly  reli- 

gious." 

**The  hexameter  verse  was  consistently  attribut«d  to  the  Delphic 
priests,  who  were  said  to  have  invented  and  used  it  in  oracles.  In 
other  words,  it  was  firet  used  in  religious  poetry  .  .  .  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  priest«  did  compose  such  works  [long  poems]  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  the  attributes  and  adventures  of  the  gods  .  .  . 
Thus  epic  poetry  [was  at  first]  purely  religious  .  .  .  Homer  and 
Hesiod  represent  .  .  .  the  dose  of  a  long  epoch/' 

And  that  their  poetry  arose  by  differentiation  from  sacred 
poetry,  is  implied  in  his  fiirther  remark  that  in  Homer's 
time,  "  the  wars  and  adventures,  and  passions  of  men,  had 
become  the  centre  of  interest  araong  the  poets."  This  par- 
tially  secularized  poetry  at  a  later  date  became  fnrther  seeu- 
larized,  while  it  became  further  differentiated  from  music. 
The  hymn  of  the  primitive  priest-poet  was  uttered  to  the 
accompaniment  of  his  four-stringed  lyre,  in  a  voice  more 
sonorous  than  ordinary  speech — not  in  song,  as  we  under- 
stand  it,  but  in  recitative;  and,  as  Dr.  IMonro  argues,  a  vague 
recitative — a  recitative  akin  to  the  intoning  of  the  liturgy 
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by  our  own  priestis,  and  to  the  exalted  utterance  spontane- 
ously  fallen  into  under  religious  excitement.*  But  in  course 
of  time,  this  quasi-musical  utterance  of  hexaraeters  was 
dropped  by  a  certain  derived  secular  class,  the  ßhapsodists. 
These,  who  recited  at  courts  "  the  books  [of  Homer]  sepa- 
rately,  some  one,  some  the  other,  at  the  feasts  or  public 
solemnities  of  the  Greek  cities,"  and  who  themselves  some- 
times  composed  "  dedicatory  prologues  or  epilogues  in  hon- 
our  of  the  deities  with  whose  festivals  such  public  Perform- 
ances were  connected,"  and  became  in  so  far  themselves 
poets,  were  distinguished  from  the  early  poets  by  their  non- 
musical  speech. 

**  While  the  latter  sang,  solely  or  chiefly,  bis  own  compositions  to  the 
accompaniment  of  his  lyre,  the  rhapsodist,  bearing  a  laurel  branch  or 
wand  as  his  badge  of  office,  rehearsed,  without  musical  accompaniment, 
the  poemsof  others:  "  [sometimes,  as  above  said,  joined  with  his  own.] 

Thus  there  simultaneously  arose  a  class  of  secular  poets  and 
a  divergence  of  poetry  from  song. 

A  parallel  genesis  occurred  among  the  Romans.  Though 
its  sequences  were  broken,  its  beginning  was  the  same.  Says 
Grimm — 

"  Poetry  borders  so  closely  on  divination,  the  Boman  vates  is  alike 
Bongster  and  soothsayer,  and  soothsaying  was  certainly  a  priestly 
function." 

Congruous  with  this  is  the  statement  that — 

*  In  his  learaed  work,  The  Mbdet  of  Ancieni  Oreek  Mwie,  he  writes  :— 
"  Seyeral  indications  combine  to  make  it  probable  that  singing  and  speak- 
ing  were  not  so  widely  separated  from  each  other  in  Greek  as  in  the  modern 
languages  with  wbich  we  are  most  familiär."  (p.  118)  .  .  .  singing  and  speak- 
ing  were  more  closely  akin  than  they  ever  are  in  our  experienoe  (p.  119).  Curi- 
ous  Terification  haa  just  come  to  band  in  an  account  of  Omaha  .Indian  music 
by  Miss  Alice  Fletcher,  who  long  resided  with  the  Omahas.  She  says :— "  This 
absenoe  of  a  Standard  pitch,  and  the  Indianas  management  of  the  Toice  which 
is  similar  in  singing  and  in  speaking,  make  Indian  masic  seem  to  be  out  of  tone 
to  our  ears." 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  primitive  priest-poet  of  the  Greeks  was  simply  an 
emotionally-excited  orator,  whose  speech  diverged  from  the  common  speech  by 
beooming  more  measored  and  more  intoned. ' 
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**  Roman  religion  was  a  ceremonial  for  the  priests,  not  for  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  its  poetry  was  merely  f ormulce  in  verse,  and  soared  no  higher 
than  the  semi-barbarous  ejaculations  of  the  Salian  priests  or  the  Arvo- 
liaa  brotherhood." 

The  more  elaborated  forma  of  religious  ceremony  appear  to 

have  been  iinported  from  subjiigated  coiintries — the  sacred 

games  from  Etruria,  and  other  observances  from  Greece. 

Hence,  the  Romans  being  the  conquerors,  it  seems  to  have 

resulted  that  the  arts,  and  among  others  the  art  of  poetry, 

brought  with  them  by  the  captives,  were  for  a  long  period 

lightly  thought  of  by  their  captors.    Having  no  commission 

from  the  gods,  the  profeasors  of  it  were  treated  with  con- 

tempt  and  their  function  entirely  secularized.     So  that  as 

Mommsen  writes: — 

"The  poet  or,  as  he  was  at  this  time  called,  the  'writer/  the  actor, 
and  the  composer  not  only  belonged  still,  as  formerly,  to  the  class  of 
workers  for  hire  in  itself  little  esteemed,  but  were  still,  as  formerly, 
placed  in  the  most  marked  way  under  the  ban  of  public  opinion,  and 
Bubjected  to  police  maltreatment/' 

With  like  implications  in  a  later  chapter  he  adds: — 

*' Among  those  who  in  this  age  came  before  the  public  as  poets  none,  as 
we  haye  already  said,  can  be  shown  to  have  been  persons  of  rank,  and  not 
only  so,  but  none  can  be  shown  to  have  been  natives  of  Latium  proper. " 

More  coherent  evidence  eonceming  the  differentiation  of  the 
poet  from  the  priest  is  hardly  to  be  expected  where,  instead 
of  a  continuous  evolution  of  one  society,  we  have  an  ag- 
glomeration  of  societies,  in  which  the  conquering  society 
from  the  beginning  incorporated  other  ideas  and  usages  with 
its  own. 

§  679.  \VTien,  from  Southern  Europe  of  early  days,  we 
tum  to  Northern  Europe,  we  meet,  in  Scandinavia,  with 
evidence  of  a  connexion  between  the  primitive  poet  and  the 
medicine-man.  Speaking  of  the  "  diviners,  both  male  and 
female,  honoured  with  the  name  of  prophets,"  who  were 
believed  to  have  power  to  force  the  ghosts  of  the  "  dead  to 
teil  them  what  would  happen,"  Mallet  says  that  "  poetry 
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was  ofton  employed  for  the  like  absurd  purposea;  "  tUieso 
aame  "  Skal»!»  or  bards  "  were  aupposed  to  achieve  this  cnd 
'"  by  force  of  certain  aongs  wbicli  they  knew  how  to  eo»- 
pose."  At  the  sanic  time  that  these  poets  and  musiciaia . 
of  the  ancient  northerii  nations  invoked  the  spirits  of  tfae 
de]>art<?d  in  verses  whieh  most  likely  lauded  them,  they 
"  were  considered  as  neeessary  appendages  to  royalty,  and 
even  the  inferior  c)iieftains  had  their  poeta,"  The  Celta 
had  kindred  functionaries,  whoae  actiona  were  evidently 
siinilar  to  tliose  of  the  Greek  priest-poets.  Saya  Pelloiitier, 
basing  hia  statcment  on  Strabo,  Lutian,  and  othcrs: — 

"Les  Bardes,  qui  faisoient  [des]  Hymnea,  etoient  Po£tes  et  Huri' 
ciens;  ils  composoient  lea  paralea  et  l'air  aur  tcque)  on  lea  chaotoit." 
Tlie  uae  of  the  word  "  hymnes  "  apparently  implying  that 
their  songa  liad  aomething  of  a  sacred  character.  That  the 
connexion  between  poet  and  priest  siirvived,  or  waa  re- 
establiahed,  after  paganism  had  becn  replaced  by  Chriatian- 
ity,  there  ia  good  evidence.    In  the  words  of  Milla — 

' '  Every  page  of  early  European  hirtor;  atteato  the  sacred  cooMdera- 
tioD   of  the   minstrel  ;"    hia   peculiar  drcss   "was  fashioned  like  & 
sacerdotal  robe." 
And  Fauriel  asserts  that — 

"  Älmost  all  the  most  celebrated  troubadoura  died  io  the  clobter  and 
under  the  monk'a  habit." 

Biit  it  scems  a  probable  infcrenee  that  after  Chriatianity 
liad  siibjiigated  paganism,  the  prieat-poet  of  the  pagana,  who 
originally  laiided  now  the  living  chief  and  now  the  deified 
ehief,  gradiially  ccased  to  have  the  lattpr  function  and  be- 
oanie  eventiially  tbe  nder's  laiireatc.    AVe  read  that — 

"Ä  Joculator,  or  Bard,  was  an  officer  belonging  ta  the  court  of 
William  the  CoDqueror." 

*'  A  x>oet  aeems  to  have  bcen  ti  atated  ofRcer  in  the  rojal  retinue 
when  the  king  went  to  war," 

And  among  onrselvea  auch  offioial  lanreateship  still  aurvives, 
or  ia  but  just  dying. 

Whilo  the  oiilogizer  of  the  visible  ruler  thiia  became  a 
court-fiinctionary,  the  enlogizera  of  the  inviaible  ruler — no 
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longer  an  indigenous  deity  but  one  of  foreign  origin — cainc 
to  be  his  priests;  and  in  that  capacity  praiscd  liim,  sonic- 
times  in  poetical,  soraetimea  in  oratorical,  form,  Througli- 
out  Christendom  from  early  times  down  to  ours,  religioiis 
servicea  have  omphasizod  in  varioua  proportiona  the  differ- 
ent  attribntea  of  the  Deity — now  chiefly  his  anger  and  re- 
venge,  now  chiefly  his  goodness,  love,  and  mercy;  but  they 
have  united  in  ceaseless  exaltation  of  his  power;  and  the 
varieties  of  oral  admiration,  of  invocation,  of  devotion,  have 
been  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse.  All  along  the 
Chureh-aervice  has  had  for  ita  subject-matter  this  or  that 
part  of  the  sacred  hiatory,  and  all  along  it  haa  embodie<l  its 
ideas  and  feelings  in  a  scmi-rliythmical  litnrgy,  in  hymns, 
the  orationa  which  we  call  gennona;  each  of  tliem  having 
in  one  way  or  other  the  laudatory  character.  So  that  the 
Christian  priest  haa  throiighont  stood  in  substantially  the 
same  relation  to  the  Being  worshiped,  as  did  the  pagan 
priest,  and  haa  porpetnally  iised  kindred  vehiclea  of  expres- 

While  the  Christian  priest  has  been  officially  one  who 
repeated  the  laudations  already  elaborated  and  eBtabÜshod, 
he  has  also  been  to  a  considcrable  extent  an  originator,  alikc 
of  orationa  and  poerna.  Limiting  ourselvea  to  our  own  coini- 
try,  and  pasaing  ovor  the  anciont  barda,  some  of  doubtfiil 
authenticity,  whose  vcrsea  wero  in  praiae  of  living  and  dead 
pagan  herocs,  and  coining  to  the  poets  of  the  new  religion, 
we  see  that  the  firat  of  tliem  Ciedmon,  a  convert  who  becamo 
inmate  of  a  monastery,  reiidered  in  nietrical  form  the  story 
of  creation  and  aundry  other  saered  stories — a  varioualy 
elaborated  eulogy  of  the  deity.  The  next  poet  named  is 
Aldhelm,  a  monk.  The  clerical  Bede  again,  known  mahily 
by  other  achievements,  was  a  poet,  too;  aa  was  likewiac 
abbot  Cynewulf.  For  a  long  time  after,  the  mcn  mentioned 
aa^vriteraof  verae  wcreoceleaiastics;  as  wasITcnry  of  Itunt- 
ingdon,  an  arehdeacon;  Giraldna  Canibrensia,  bishop-elect ; 
Layamon,  priest;    and  Nicholaa  of  Ouildford.     Not  until 
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Edward  Ill'a  reign  do  we  find  mention  of  a  eecukr  song- 
\vriter — Minot;  and  tLen  we  conie  to  our  firet  great  poet, 
Chaucer,  who,  whether  or  not  "  of  Cambridge,  clerk,"  aa 
is  suspected,  beeame  court-poet  and  occupied  himself  mainly 
with  aecular  poetry.  After  this  tlie  dlfferentiation  of  tlie 
seciilar  verse-writer  froin  tlie  sacred  verse-writer  beeame 
niore  marked,  as  we  see  in  tlie  case  of  Gower;  but  still,  while 
tbe  Biibject-matter  of  tlje  poenis  beeame  aecularizcd,  as  with 
Langland  and  aa  witli  Barbour,  tbe  ecclesiastical  eonnexion 
remained  dominant.  Lydgate  was  priest,  orator  and  poet; 
Occleve,  poet  and  civil  seirant;  Ilenryson,  achoolmaster 
and  poet;  Skclton,  priest  and  poet  laiireate;  Dnnbar,  friar 
and  eoiirt  poet;  Ifenglas,  bishop  and  secular  poet;  Barclay, 
priest  and  poet;  and  so  on.  It  sliould  be  added  that  one  of 
tbe  functions  of  tlie  clergyman  lias  been  tbe  writing  of 
laudatory  hymns — hymns  composed  now  by  ordained  ecele- 
eiasties,  now  by  dissenting  miiiistera.  These  facta,  joined 
with  facts  of  reeent  tiines,  make  it  clear  that  as  in  pagan 
Bocicties,  so  in  Christian  societios,  the  priest-poet,  appointed 
eiilogizer  of  the  deity  he  aerves,  is  the  firat  poet;  and  that 
the  poets  we  distinguish  aa  seeular  have  gradually  arisen 
by  differentiation  from  him, 

Along  with  the  divergcnee  of  seciilar  poets  from  sacred 
poets  there  have  arisen  divergenres  withiii  the  assemblage 
of  secuiar  poets  themselves.  There  have  come  the  niainly 
epic,  asMilton;  the  didactic,  aa  Pope;  the  8atiric,aa  Butler; 
the  descriptive,  as  Wordaworth;  the  comie,  as  Hood. 

§  680.  From  those  official  praisers  of  the  hero  or  god 
wbose  laiidations  take  the  fonn  of  speech,  non-rhythmieal 
or  rhythmical,  we  pass  to  those  wbose  laiidations  take  the 
form  of  mimetic  actions^ — who  express  the  triumphs  of  the 
deified  niler  by  imitations  of  bis  deeds.  United  as  the  two 
originally  were,  they  diverge  and  develop  along  theär  re- 
apeetive  lines. 

Existing  savages  yield  ilhistrations  of  the  primitive  union 
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of  vocal  laudation  and  mimetic  laudation.    Coneeraing  the 
Point-Barrow  Eskimo  we  read : — 

**Tbe  mOHt  importaDt  feBtivals  foe  sppareDtly  semi-religioiu  in 
chancter,  &ud  parUke  strongly  of  the  nsture  of  dramatic  repreBeata- 

tiona All  festivals  are  accomptuiied  b;  Einzug,  drutuming, 

and  daacing." 

ilore  detailed  evidenee  iß  aiipplied  by  an  official  account  of 

the  Navajo  Indiana,  from  wliich  here  are  relevant  passages. 

"  Htujelti  Dtuljis,  in  the  NaTaja  toogue,  Hignifiea  the  daoce  of 
Hasjelti,  who  u  the  chief,  or  rotber  tbe  most  important  and  con- 
apicuous,  of  tbe  go*!«.  The  word  dance  does  not  well  deaignate  tbe  cere- 
moDies,  as  thejare  in  general  more  histrionic  than  saltatory  .  .  .  Tlie 
pereonatioD  of  the  vanous  goda  and  their  attendaDts,  and  the  act«d 
drama  of  their  mythical  adveotureB  and  displayed  powere,  esbibit 
featnres  of  peculiar  iuterest.  .  .  .  Yet  from  wbat  is  knonu  of 
isalal«d  and  fragmentary  parts  of  the  dramatised  myths,  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  every  one  of  the  Btrictly  regulated  and  prescribed  actions 
haa,  or  has  had,  a  special  significance,  aad  it  is  obvious  that  thej  are 
all  maintained  with  strict  religious  scmpulosity. " 
And  it  13  added  that  each  of  these  observanees  "  elearly 
offera  a  bribe  or  proposes  the  termB  of  a  bargain  to  the  di- 
vinities." 

Noting  next  the  evidenee  fumiahed  by  Ancient  India, 
we  are  led  to  infer  that  there,  as  elaewhere,  the  triumphal 
reception  of  a  conqneror  was  the  obaervance  from  which 
sprang  the  dramatic  art  along  with  the  arts  we  have  thus 
far  oontemplated.    Weber  writ«3 — 

' '  Next  to  the  epic,  as  the  second  pbase  in  the  development  of  Sanskrit 
poetry,  Cornea  the  Drama.  The  name  for  it  is  Ndtaka,  and  the  player 
is  styled  Nata,  literally  'dancer.'  Etymology  thus  pcints  to  tbe  fact 
that  the  drama  haa  developed  ont  of  dancing,  wbich  was  probably 
accompauied,  at  flrst,  with  music  and  song  only,  but  in  course  of  time 
also  with  pantomimic  representations,  processions,  and  dialogue," 
And  though  himaelf  offering  another  Interpretation,  ho 
qnotea  Lassen  to  the  effect  that — 

"  The  Indian  drama,  after  having  acquittcd  it«elf  brilliantly  in  the 
roost  varied  fields — notably  too  as  a  drama  of  civil  life — fioallyreverted 
in  ita  closiag  phases  to  essentially  the  aame  class  of  snbjects  with 
which  it  had  started— to  representations  from  tbe  stoi;  of  the  gods," 
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G-rcek  history  jielda  varioua  facta  of  like  meaning.  In 
Sparta — 

"Tht:  BingiDg  cliorus  danced  around  it  ["the  BacriGce  .  .  .  bom- 
ing  OD  the  alui"j  ia  tbe  customar;  ring;  wbÜBt  otbera  repreaeuted 
the  eubject  uf  the  aong  by  minuc  gesture." 

That  tlie  Greek  drama  had  a  religious  origin  ia  shown  bj  the 
fact  that  it  continiied  alwaya  to  have  a  religious  character, 
Saya  Moiilton,  "  the  perfonaanee  of  every  drama  was  re- 
garüed  by  the  ancients  as  an  aet  of  worship  to  Dionysus." 
And  to  the  like  effect  ia  the  Statement  of  Mahaffy  that  "  the 
old  Greek  went  to  the  theatre  to  honour  and  aervc  hia  god." 
The  dramatic  eleraent  of  religioua  ceremonies  was  at  first 
niingled  with  the  other  elemcnts,  as  is  implied  by  Grote, 
who  siM^aks  of  the  importanee  of  the  united  religious  c^e- 
brants — 

"in  the  ancicot  world,  and  cspecially  in  the  earlier  pcriods  of  its 
cnrcer — the  bards  and  rhapaodes  for  the  epir,  the  aingere  for  the 
lyric,  the  actora  and  singere  joiotly  with  the  dancers  for  the  chonia 
and  drama.  The  lyric  and  dramatic  poctB  taught  with  their  ovo 
lips  the  delivery  of  their  compositionB." 

The  process  of  differentiation  by  wliich  the  drama  arose  is 
well  shown  by  the  following  extracts  from  Moulton : — 

"Only  one  of  these  Ballad-Dances  was  destined  to  develop  iato 
drama.  This  waa  the  Dithyramb,  the  dance  used  in  the  fealiral 
worship  of  the  god  Dionysos.'' 

"  The  '  mysteries '  of  ancient  religion  were  mystic  dramas  in  which 
the  divine  atory  was  conveyed." 

"The  Chonis  8tart<?d  from  the  altar  in  the  ccnire  of  the  oreheatra, 
and  their  evolutioDS  took  them  to  the  right.  This  would  constitutc  a 
Strophe,  wheroHpon  (as  the  word  'Strophe'  implics)  they  tumcd 
round  and  in  the  Antistrophe  worked  their  way  back  to  the  altar 

In  lyric  tragedy  "the  Chorus  appear  as  Satyrs  in  hoDour  of 
Dionysiis,  to  whose  glory  the  legend  is  a  tribute;  they  maintain 
throughout  the  combination  of  chant,  music,  and  darce." 

"Thework  of  Thespis  waa  to  introduce  an  '  Actor,' separate  alto- 
gcther  from  the  chorus." 
That  along  with  differentiation  of  the  drama  from  other 
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social  prodncte  there  went  differentiation  of  the  dramatist 
and  the  actor  from  other  persona  and  from  ono  another,  may 
fairly  be  inferred  however  little  able  we  may  be  to  trace  the 
proceös.  Already  by  the  above  extract  from  Grote  we  are 
shown  tliat  a  leading  actor  gave  oral  directions  to  subordi- 
nate  actors;  and  in  doing  this  he  assumed  to  some  extent 
the  character  of  dramatist.  Before  the  rise  of  a  written 
literatiire  no  greater  distinction  could  be  made;  biit  after 
written  literature  aroae  the  dramatist  proper  became  posai- 
ble.  Still,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  produetions  of  the 
great  dramatic  writers  of  Greeee,  the  original  relations  con- 
tinued  to  be  shown,    As  Moulton  remarks: — 

"Traged;  never  ceaeed  to  be  a  Bolemn  reli^ous  and  oatioDal  festi- 
Tsl,  cetebrated  in  a  buildiug  whicb  was  regarded  as  the  temple  of 
Dionyans,  vrhose  altarwas  the  iiu>at  prominent object in  the  orchcstra." 
And  the  subjeet-matter  continued  in  late  days  as  in  early 
days  to  be,  in  chief  measure,  the  doings  of  the  gods.  An 
illustration  is  fumished  by  MahafFy,  wlio  saya: — 

"  We  hear  in  the  daja  of  the  Ptolemiea,  about  2S0  s.  c,  of  a  regu- 
lär aymphony  perfonned  at  a  Delpliic  feaat,  in  wbich  the  cootest  of 
Apollo  aod  the  Pjthon  waa  represeoted  in  five  movementa  with  the 
aid  of  flutes  (or  rather  clarinettes,  afXoi),  harpa,  and  fifes,  without 
singing  or  libratto." 

Clearly  this  incident,  while  mainly  showing  tlie  develop- 
ment  of  inatnimental  miisic,  shows  also  the  kind  of  tlieme 
chosen.  But  when  we  come  to  the  comedies  of  Aristophanea 
we  see  a  secularization  mucb  fiirther  advanced, 

Partly  becauso,  as  pointed  out  above  in  following  the 
genesis  of  the  poet,  so  mnch  of  Boman  civilization  was  not 
indigenous  but  foreign;  and  partly  beeause  Roman  life,  en- 
tirely  militant,  led  to  a  contempt  for  all  non-militant  occu- 
pations  (aa  happens  everywhere) ;  the  rise  of  the  dramatist 
in  Rome  was  indefinite.  Still  we  find  indications  akin  to 
the  foregoing.  Duruy,  in  agreement  with  Guhl  and  Koner, 
writea  that — 

In  864  B.c.,  dnring  a  pestilence,  the  Romans  applied  to  the  BtruacanB, 
*bo  "  replied  that  the  godi  would  be  aatlafled  if  thej  wen  honoured 
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b;  scenic  gunea,  and,  ttut  the  Romans  migbt  be  »ble  to  celebnit«  theae 
gtuuee,  tbey  wnt  them  at  the  same  time  actors,  wbo  esecuted  religioua 
dances  to  tbe  soimd  of  the  flut«  .  .  .  the  peatUence  theo  ended." 
And  he  goes  on  to  say  that — 

"  YouDg  Romans  learoed  the  dances  introduced  from  Etniria,  and 
maiked  the  rhjthm  of  them  hj  songa,  often  improvised,  Thich  eoded 
b;  being  accompanied  witb  actioa.  Roman  comedy  wasdiscovered." 
In  Rome,  as  itt  Grcece,  an  idea  of  Bacredneea  long  attacbed 
to  the  draina.  "  '  Varro  '  aays  St.  Augustine,  '  ranks  the- 
atrical  things  with  things  divine.' "  This  eonception  of 
sacredntiss,  bowever,  was  congruous  with  their  conceptions 
of  the  goiis,  and  widely  different  from  eacredneas  as  under- 
Btood  by  US. 

' '  The  Bubjecta  of  the  pantomime  were  taken  from  tbe  m jths  of  godi 
and  heroes,  the  aclor  haTing  to  represent  male  and  female  chancteta 
bj  turna,  while  a  choir,  accompanied  bj  flute-players,  sang  tbe  corre. 
aponding  canticum." 

"Sometimea  mjthologit^l  Bcenee  were  performed  in  the  arena  with 
cruel  accuracy.  Condemned  crimiDaU  bad  to  mount  tbe  pjre  like 
Hercules,  or  to  give  tbeir  band  to  the  flames  like  Mucius  ScKvola,  or 
to  be  crucified  like  Laureolus  the  robber;  others  were  torn  by  bean, 
ia  Imitation  of  the  fate  of  Orpheus." 

Having  usually  been  an  alien  and  possessing  no  odour  of 
sanctity  derived  from  his  traditional  religious  function, — 
the  actor  "was  ranked  with  slaves  and  barbariaas  .  .  .  be  generally 
was  a  sldve  or  freedman,  or  a  Dative  of  some  country  where  bis  pro- 
fessioD  was  more  est«emed,  such  as  tbe  Oreek  colonies  and  tbe  Eaat 
generally."' 

§  680a.  Little  as  one  might  have  expected  it,  we  find  that 
the  pagan  genesis  of  the  drama  was  paralleled  by  the  Chris- 
tian re-genesis  of  it  in  mediieval  Europe.  It  commenced,  as 
in  India,  Greece,  and  Rome,  with  representationa  of  eacred 
aubjects  hy  priestly  actors.  Incidents  in  sacred  bistory  were 
dramatically  repeated  in  edifices  devoted  to  divine  worsbip. 
' '  Tbe  circumstance  that  the  ritual  was  carried  on  in  Latin  naturally  led 
to  its  being  supplemented  od  particular  occasions  witb  sacred  scenes 
or  lessons  acted  to  the  ignorant.     Tbus  the  raitm  d'itrt  of  tb«  Hy*- 
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tenxB  uid  HincI«  pUjs  was  to  act  storiee  from  Bcripture  or  the  Utcs 
of  Sunts,  or  embodying  central  doctrineB  »uch  aa  the  incamation,  for 
the  benefit  of  a  populace  unable  to  read  for  themaelves." 
But  there  are  confused  evidencea  and  conflicting  opimons 
respecting  dramatic  representationa  in  early  Cliristi&n  daya: 
aecular  and  sacred  origins  appearing  to  be  niingled.  We 
read  that  "  sometimea,  when  a  swfficient  number  of  clerical 
actors  were  not  to  be  procured,  the  churchwardens  .  .  . 
caused  the  playa  to  be  acted  by  tlie  secular  playera."  And 
in  the  aame  work  we  alao  read  that  "  complaint  [to  Eichard 
II]  is  made  againat  the  secular  actors,  because  they  took 
npon  themselvea  to  act  playa  conipoaed  from  the  scripture 
hiatory,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  clergy,"  But  in  an- 
other  passage  the  writer,  Strutt,  aaya  that  these  aeted  mya- 
teries  "  differed  greatly  from  the  aecular  playa  and  inter- 
ludea  which  were  acted  by  strolling  companiea,  com(>osed 
of  minstrels,  jugglera,  tumblera,  dancera,  bourdonrs  or 
jestera  .  .  .  these  pastimea  are  of  higher  antiquity  than  the 
ecclesiastical  playa."  Not  improbably  such  companiea  may 
have  Burvived  from  pagan  timea,  in  whieh  their  representa- 
tions  fonned  parta  of  the  pagan  worahip:  loaing  their  origi- 
nal meaninga,  as  did  the  aonga  of  the  minatrels.  Thia  view 
aeems  congruous  with  the  opinion  that  the  aecwlar  drama 
did  not  directly  descend  from  the  myatery-playa,  but  that, 
influenced  by  the  familiarity  of  ite  writera  hoth  with  mya- 
tery-playa and  with  the  populär  exhibitiona,  it  took  its  defi- 
nite  form  raainly  by  auggeation  of  the  classic  drama:  a  aup* 
poaition  favoured  by  the  fact  that  in  various  Eiizabethan 
ptays  a  chorua  ia  introduced.  Be  thia  aa  it  may,  however, 
the  general  iraplication  remaina  the  same,  There  aroae  in 
Chriatendom,  aa  in  Greece,  a  aacred  drama  performed  by 
priests  and  repreaenting  incidenta  in  the  lives  of  Christ  and 
of  the  saints;  and  if  our  aecular  drama  did  not  directly  de- 
scend frora  thia  Christian  religious  drama,  tlien  it  indirectly 
desccnded  from  the  original  pagan  religious  drama. 

Along  with  the  riae  of  the  aecular  drama  have  arisen 
Hfl 
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minor  differentiations.  The  Separation  between  actor  and 
dramatist,  though  still  not  complete,  has  become  greater: 
most  dramatic  authors  are  not  actors.  And  then  ihe  dra- 
matic  authors  are  now  distinguished  into  those  known  as 
producers  chiefly  of  tragedy,  comedy,  melodrama,  farce, 
burlesque. 

§  681.  We  meet  here  with  no  exception  to  the  general 
law  that  segregation  and  consolidation  are  parts  of  the  evo- 
lutionary  process.  Beginning  with  Greece  we  trace  the 
tendency  even  among  the  poets.  Cnrtius  rßmarks  that 
"  poetry,  like  the  other  arts,  was  first  cultivated  in  circles 
limited  af  ter  the  fashion  of  guilds."  And  the  religioiis  char- 
acter  of  these  guilds  is  shown  by  the  f urther  statement  that 
"  schools  of  poets  came  to  form  themselves  which  were  .  .  . 
intimately  connected  with  the  sanctuary."  Naturally  the 
process  readily  took  place  with  those  occupied  in  combined 
representations;  for  they,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  existed 
as  companies.  But  there  early  arose  more  definite  unions 
among  them.    Mahaffy  says,  concerning  the  Greeks,  that— 

**Iii8criptions  reveal  to  us  the  existence  of  guilds  of  professionals 
who  went  about  Greece  to  these  local  feasts,  and  performed  for  very 
high  pay." 

And  he  further  states  that — 

The  actors-  **  Corporation  included  a  priest  (of  Dionysu8)t  t  the  head, 
who  still  remained  a  performer;  a  treasurer;  dramatic  poots  ofncw 
tragedies  and  comedies  and  ödes ;  principal  actors  of  both  tragedy 
and  comedy  .  .  .  and  musicians  and  singers  of  various  kinds/' 

From  Rome,  for  reasons  already  indicated,  we  do  not  gc* 
miich  evidence.    Still  there  is  some. 

The  authorities,  out  of  regard  for  the  Greek  Andronikos,  "  con- 
ceded  to  the  guild  of  poets  and  actors  a  place  for  their  common  v^r- 
ship  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  on  the  Aventine." 

Nor  do  modern  days  f  ail  to  f  umish  a  f  ew,  though  not  raanV» 
illustrations  of  the  integrating  tendency.  A  slight  organi^«* 
tion  is  given  by  the  Actors'  Benevolent  Fund.  The  dra- 
matic writers  have  an  agency  for  collecting  the  amoiints 
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diie  to  them  for  the  Performance  of  their  pieces,  aiid  are 
to  that  extent  combined.  And  then  v.e  liave  a  special  aews- 
paper,  T^  £ia,  which  forma  a  medium  for  commumcatiou, 
bj'  advertisemeiita,  between  all  kinds  of  atage-perforiiiera 
aod  those  who  wisli  to  engagc  them,  as  well  as  an  organ  for 
repr^enting  the  interests  of  the  stage  and  tlic  semi-dramatic 
mugic-hall. 

[After  the  above  chapter  was  written  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  a  passage  in  the  late  Prof.  Henry  Morloy's  work, 
A  First  Sketch  of  English  Literature  (p.  20!)),  which  in 
short  Space  yields  verifieation  for  aeveral  of  the  leading 
propositions  contained  in  it  and  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
"  Our  EngUsta  ballads  Hre  akin  to  thoHe  which  also  among  the  Scaa- 
dinaTUos  became  a  familiär  social  amuBcment  of  the  people.     The; 
wer«  recited  by  one  of  a  compaoj  with  aDimstioo  and  with  varjing  ex- 
presitioa,  nhile  Che  rest  kept  timc,  often  with  joincd  hands  forming  a 
circle,  advancing,  rctiring,  balanciog',  Bometimes  remaining  still,  and, 
b;  vaiioiu  movementa  and  gestures,  followed  chaogeB  of  emotion  in  the 
«toTj.     Not  odIj  in  Spain  did   the  people  keep  time  bj  dance  move- 
ment to  the  measure  of  the  bnllad,  for  even  to  thia  daj  one  may  eee, 
in  the  Faros  Islands,  how  winter  evenings  of  the  North  were  cheered 
with  ballad  recitations,  during  which,  according  to  the  old  oorthem 
fuhion,  gesturea  nnd  movcments  of  the  listeners  expressed  emotions 
of  tbe  Story  as  the  people  daaced  to  their  old  bullads  and  eongs." 
Here,  then,  aa  in  tlic  Ilcbrew  triumphal  reecption  of  the 
livinghero,  and  tbeGreek  worshipof  theajKitheoBizetl  hero, 
we  see  a  union  of  mnsic  and  the  dance,  and  with  theni  a 
iinion  of  rhythmical  speech  with  some  dramatic  representa- 
tion  of  the  inddenta  deacribed,  and  of  the  emotions  caused 
oy  the  description.      We  see  that  everywhere  there  hos 
tended  to  bud  ont  afreah  tlie  combined  manifestationa  of 
exalted  feeling  from  which  these  variona  arta  originate, 
Anotlier  fact  ia  forced  lipon  onr  attention.    We  are  aliown 
that  in  all  casea,  while  there  arises  some  one  of  a  proup  who 
uWomea  ainger  or  reciter,  the  reat  aasnme  the  character  of 
I     choms,    Thia  segregation,  which  characterized  the  religioua 
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worship  of  the  Greeks  and  characterized  alao  their  dramatic 
representations,  ia  not  only  displayed  in  later  times  b^  the 
cathedral  choir,  which  sliares  the  Service  with  the  Bolo-aing- 
era,  and  by  the  operatic  cbonis  which  doea  the  like  on  the 
stage,  but  is  alao  displayed  by  the  choral  accompaniats  de- 
scrihed  in  the  above  passage,  and  even  now  survives  among 
US  SS  the  chorus  which  habitually  winds  up  each  verse  of  a 
convivial  song  in  a  public  house. 

The  easential  fact,  however,  which  ia  lacking  in  the  de- 
acription  above  quoted  from  Prof.  Morley,  and  which  is  not 
indeed  implied  by  the  observaneea  he  describes  when  taken 
by  themselves,  is  that  these  ballad-recitationa  were  originally 
religioua  laudations,  and  that  the  reciter  of  them  was  in 
primitive  times  the  prieat-poet.  Compariaon  of  thia  account 
given  by  him  with  accounts  above  given  both  of  the  still 
extant  religioua  ceremoniea  performed  by  North  American 
Indiana  and  those  recorded  aa  having  been  performed  among 
the  Greeks,  make  it  clear  tliat  the  religioua  meaning  hau 
lapsed  and  that  the  prototype  of  the  recited  ballad  waa  a 
hymn  aung  by  a  priest  in  praiac  o£  some  apotheoaized  hero; 
the  loas  of  the  religioua  character  being,  as  bef  ore  suggested, 
probably  a  result  of  the  conqueat  of  Christianity  over  pagan- 
iam.] 
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BIOQBAPHEB,    HI8T0BIAN,    ÄTTD    MAN    OF    LETTBBS. 

§  682.  How,  in  their  rudimentary  forms,  the  several  arts 
which  express  feelings  and  thoughts  by  actione,  sounds,  and 
words,  as  well  as  the  profeasors  of  such  arta,  originated 
together  in  a  mingled  State,  we  have  seen  in  the  last  two 
chaptera.  Continuing  the  analyais,  we  have  now  to  observe 
how  there  simultaneously  arose,  in  the  same  undiiferentiated 
gerra,  the  nidimenta  of  certain  other  products,  and  of  those 
devoted  to  the  production  of  them.  The  primitive  orator, 
poet,  and  musician,  waa  at  the  same  time  the  primitive 
biographer,  hiatorian,  and  man  of  lettcre.  The  hero's  deeds 
constituted  the  common  Biibject-matt«r;  and,  taking  tliis 
or  that  form,  the  celebration  of  them  became,  now  the  ora- 
tion,  now  theaong,  now  the  recited  jjoem,  now  that  personal 
hiatory  whieh  eonstitutes  a  biography,  now  that  larger  his- 
tory  which  aasociatca  the  doings  of  one  with  the  doings  of 
many,  and  now  that  varioiisly  developed  comment  on  men's 
doings  and  the  coiirae  of  thinga  which  conatitiites  literature. 

Before  setting  oiit  to  oliserve  the  facta  which  ilhiatrate 
afresh  tliia  simultaneo\is  genesis,  let  us  note  that  in  the 
nature  of  thinga  there  eonld  not  be  any  other  root  for  these 
diverse  growths;  and  that  thia  root  is  deeply  implanted  in 
human  nature.  If  we  go  back  to  a  group  of  savages  sittiog 
round  a  camp-fire,  and  aak  what  of  necesaity  are  their  ordi- 
nary  subjecta  of  converaation,  we  find  that  there  b  nothing 
for  them  to  talk  about  save  their  own  doings  and  the  doings 
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of  others  in  war  and  the  chase.  Though  they  have  surround- 
iug  Nature  and  ite  changes,  sometimea  striking,  to  describe 
and  comment  upon,  yet  even  these  are  usiially  of  interest 
only  aa  affecting  men  and  influencing  tlieir  lives.  Human 
actiona  are  the  pcrennially  interesting  tliings;  and  obvi- 
ously,  aniong  human  actiona,  those  certain  to  be  moat  dis- 
cusaed  are  tliose  which  diverge  most  froni  the  ordinary — the 
victories  of  the  ooiiragcoiis  man,  the  feats  of  the  strong  man, 
the  mancßuvres  of  the  cuiming  man.  Thus  in  the  first  stages, 
mcrely  from  lack  of  otlicr  exciting  matter,  there  goea,  after 
the  narratives  of  indiridiial  aucceasea  in  the  day'a  liuiit  or 
the  day's  iight,  a  frequent  return  to  the  always-interesting 
account  of  the  great  chief'a  exploits,  his  ordinary  doings, 
his  ati-ong  sayinga.  Gradually  the  description  and  lauda- 
tion  of  his  achievements  grow  into  a  more  or  leaa  cohcrent 
narrative  of  his  life's  incidenta — an  incipient  biography, 
As  a  reaaon,  too,  why  biography  of  this  simple  kind  beeomea 
an  early  mental  product,  let  us  note  tliat  it  ia  the  simplest — 
the  easiest  both  to  Speaker  and  hearer.  To  teil  of  dceda  and 
dangera  and  eacapea  re<iuirea  the  aniallcat  iiitellectual  power; 
and  the  tliinga  told  are,  fully  or  partially,  coniprehenaible 
by  the  loweat  intelligence.  Every  cliild  proves  thia.  The 
freqnent  reqnest  for  a  story  shows  at  once  the  innate  liking 
for  accoimts  of  adventnres,  and  the  amall  tax  on  tlie  niind 
involved  by  conceptions  of  adventiires.  And  it  needa  but 
to  note  how  the  village  crone,  mentally  fecble  aa  ahe  inay 
be,  ia  neverthelcsa  füll  of  talea  about  the  squire  and  bis 
family,  to  see  that  mere  narrative  biography  (I  do  not  speak 
of  analytical  biography)  requires  no  appreciable  effort  of 
thonght,  and  for  thia  aecond  reaaon  early  takea  ahape. 

Of  eonrse,  as  aWve  said,  biography  of  a  coherent  kind, 
ariäing  among  pcoplcs  wlio  liave  evolvcd  permanent  cliiefs 
an<l  kinga,  grows  gradually  ont  of  accounts  of  those  special 
incidenta  in  their  livea  which  the  prieat-pocts  celebrate.  Let 
na  gather  togcther  a  few  facta  illustrative  of  this  develop- 
ment 
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§  683.  It«  earlier  stages,  occurring  as  they  do  before 
written  recorda  exist,  cannot  be  definitely  traced — can  only 
be  inferred  from  tbe  fragmentary  evidence  furniBhed  by 
those  uncivUized  men  who  have  made  aome  progress.  The 
wild  tribes  of  tbe  Indiau  billa  yield  a  few  examples.  Saya 
Malcolm,  "  Tbe  Bhai  is  both  the  bard  and  chronicler  of  tbe 
BhUla"  He  also  statea  tbat  according  to  native  historians 
certain  lands  of  tbe  Bhils  were  taken  by  the  Rajpoots,  and 
that^ 

"Almost  all  the  revered  Bhats,  or  minstrelB,  of  tbe  tribe,  Btill  reside 
in  Rajpootana,  wheoce  they  mske  annual,  biennial,  and  eome  oolj 
trienntal  vüits  to  the  Soutbera  tribes,  to  regiater  remarkable  eventa 
in  families,  porticularly  tboie  connected  with  their  niHrriogeB,  and  to 
sing  to  tbe  deligbted  Bbeels  tbe  tale  of  theb  origin,  and  tbe  fame  of 
their  forefathen." 
So,  too,  conceming  another  tribe  we  read,  in  Hialop: — 

"The  P&däl,  abo  named  P&th&di,  Pardb&n,  and  Dea^  is  s  numer- 
ouB  class  found  in  tbe  same  localities  as  the  R&j  Oonda,  to  whom  ita 
members  act  as  religious  counsellora  (Prodh&Da).  Thej  are,  in  fact, 
the  Ihati  of  the  upper  classes, — repeating  tbek  genealogiea  and  tha 
ezploits  of  their  ancestors." 

Here,  then,  the  priest  is  tbe  narrator  and  bis  narrative  is  bio- 
graphico-hiBtorical.  It  conaiata  of  Icading  facta  in  the  lives 
of  persons,  and  these  are  so  joined  mth  accounta  of  tribal 
deeds  as  to  form  a  rudimentary  hbtory. 

In  Äfrica  wbere,  for'reasons  before  named,  loyalty  to  the 
living  ruler  haa  not  usually  given  origin  to  worahip  of  the 
dead  ruler,  we  meet  with  only  the  first  stage  in  tbe  develop- 
ment. 

The  king  of  the  Zulus  has  "  men  who  perform  tbe  part  of  herslda 
in  tbe  dances,  and  who  now,  at  ererj  convenient  opportunit;,  re- 
connted  tbe  various  acta  and  deeds  of  their  august  monarcb  in  a 
Btring  of  unbroken  sentencea." 

In  Dabomey,  too,  the  union  is  between  the  courtier  and  the 
historian.  In  that  kingdom,  where  women  play  so  dominant 
a  part,  tbere  are,  as  we  have  seen,  female  laureates;  and 
"  tbese  troubadours  are  the  keepers  of  tbe  records  of  tbe 
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kingdom  of  Dahomey,  and  the  office,  whicb  \b  hereditarj,  Is 
B.  lucrfttive  one." 

From  Äbjsamia  \ve  get  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
the  united  germa  of  biograpby  and  history  make  tbeir  ap- 
pearance  during  buriala  of  notables. 

"  Frofeasional  sioging  women  frequently  attend  the  funeral  meetinga 
of  great  people  .  .  .  Eacb  person  in  wsiling  tokes  it  by  tum  to  im- 
provise  aome  Verses  io  proise  of  the  deceased  ,  .  .  Tbe  profeaüonal 
BiDgei?  will  give  minute  detatls  of  the  history  of  his  ancestry,  hia 
deeds,  character.  and  eveo  bis  property." 

When  tbe  deceased  person  is  a  conquering  monarch,  thia 
funeral  laiidation  by  professionals,  the  first  step  in  apotheo- 
eis,  begins  a  worebip  in  which  there  are  united  that  account 
of  his  life  wbich  constitiites  a  biograpby  and  that  acconnt 
of  his  deedä  which  forma  the  nucleua  of  primitive  history. 

From  tlie  accounts  of  ancient  American  civilizatioos,  facta 
of  kindred  meaning  come  to  us.  Here  is  a  passage  from 
Bancroft  ooncerning  the  Aztecs: — 

"The  preparation  aod  guardianship  of  records  of  tbe  higher  data, 
euch  as  historical  annala  and  ecclesiastical  mysteries,  were  uader  the 
coDtroI  of  tbe  bighest  raDks  of  the  priesthood." 
Again  we  read:- — 

At  thia  assembl;  the  'Book  of  God'  was  prepared.  "In  ila  pages 
were  inscribed  the  Nahua  annala  from  the  time  of  the  Deluge  .  .  . 
leligioua  rites,  governmental  syatem,  laws  and  social  cuatome;  their 
knowledge  respecting  agriculture  and  all  the  arts  and  scienceB." 
It  ia  instnictive  to  obser\'e  how  in  tbis  aaered  book,  as  in 
other  sacred  booka,  religion,  history,  and  1 
mingled  with  aecnlar  customs  and  knowledge. 

§  684.  Early  civilized  societies  have  bequeathed  similar 
proofs.  The  biographico-historieal  nature  of  the  Hebrew 
scriptures  is  conspieuous.  As  in  other  cases,  incidenta  in 
tbe  hfe  of  the  national  deity  form  its  first  aiibject-matter — 
how  God  created  varioiis  things  on  siiccessive  dava  and 
reated  on  the  aeventli  day.  Accounts  of  bis  personal  doings 
characterize  the  next  books,  and  are  combined  with  ac- 
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counts  of  the  doings  of  Adam  and  the  patriarchs — bio- 
graphical  accounts.  In  what  we  are  told  of  Abraham, 
Isaac;  aad  Jacob,  we  see  biography  dominant  and  hiatory 
unobtrusive.  But  with  the  transition  from  a  nomadic  to  a 
settled  life,  and  the  growth  of  a  nation,  the  hbtorical  ele- 
ment  comee  to  the  front.  Doubtless  for  a  long  time  the 
genealogies  and  the  leading  eventa  were  matters  of  common 
traditional  knowledge;  though  we  niay  fairly  assume  that 
the  prieat-claaa  or  cultured  clasa  were  those  who  especially 
preserved  such  knowledge.  Later  times  give  soine  evidence 
of  the  connexion,  as  instance  these  sentences  frora  Kuenen 
and  Neubauer. 

"In  the  eigbtta  Century  B.c.  tbe  prophet  of  Jabveh  has  b«come  a 
writer." 

"  UpoD  their  retum f rom Babjlon,  Esdraa,  calied  'tbeBkilledscribe,' 
made  dbciples  vbo  were  calied  lophtrim,  '  scribes, '  and  whose  busi- 
nem  it  was  to  multipl;  the  copies  of  tbe  Peotateucb  and  to  jnt«rpret 
it.     '  Scribe '  and  '  echolar '  in  those  da;s  were  ajnonymous." 

A  few  relevant  facts  are  afforded  by  the  ancient  books  of 
India.    Describing  sorae  of  their  content8  Weber  says: — 

Biator;  "can  only  flttiDgl;  be  conudered  aa  a  brauch  of  poetrj 
.  .  .  not  merelj  od  account  of  ita  form  .  .  .  but  oa  account  of  ita 
subject-matter  as  well." 

Kalhana,  wbo  wrote  a  bistory  of  Kashmir,  in  IStb  Cent.  A.D.  was 
"  more  poet  than  histoiiaD." 

"  In  Bome  princelj  houses,  familj  recorda,  kept  by  the  domestic 
priests,  appear  to  have  been  preserved." 

From  ancient  Egyptian  inseriptions  come  various  evi- 
dences  o£  these  relationshipa.  How  naturally  the  biograph- 
ico-historical  element  of  Hteratiire  grows  out  of  primitive 
worship  we  see  in  the  fact — allied  to  a  fact  above  named 
coneeming  the  Abyssinians, — that  in  an  Egyptian  tomb 
there  was  given  in  the  ante-room  an  account  of  the  occu- 
pant's  life;  and,  natnrally,  that  which  was  done  on  a  amall 
Wale  with  the  undistingiiished  man  was  done  on  a  large  seale 
with  the  distinguished  man.  We  read  in  Brugsch  that — 
^  royal  goda  of  tbe  Egyptians,  wbo  "or«  referred  to  as  kinga," 
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"tuve  their  individual  histoiy,  vhicb  tbe  holjr  scribes  wrote  down  in 

tbe  booka  of  tbe  templeB." 

Here  are  kindred  pasaages  from  BuDseD  and-Duncker: — 

DioduruB  (i,  44)  sajs  "  '  tlie  prieatü  bad  in  tbeir  socred  books,  trana- 
mitt«d  from  the  olden  time,  and  handvd  duwD  by  them  to  their 
Buccesaura  in  uffice,  written  deocriptious  of  all  ttieir  kings  ...  In 
tbese  an  account  ia  given  uf  ever;  king— of  bis  pb^sical  powere  and 
dbpoaition,  and  of  tbe  exploits  of  eacb  in  tbe  order  of  time.' " 

A  prieat  dailj  "  read  to  tbe  king  the  apothcgms  and  acbievementa  of 
diatingui^bed men  .  .  .  outof ihesacredbooks.    We kuow tbat poema 
of  considerable  ezteut  on  biatorical  aubjects  were  in  eziat«DCe." 
Thus  it  is  elear  that  in  Egypt  tlie  priests  were  at  once  the 
biograpliers  and  historians, 

Preceding  cliapters  liave  iiidirectly  eliown  tlie  primitive 
connexiona  between  reügion,  biograpliy,  and  history  among 
the  Greeks.  The  laudatioii  of  a  god's  deeda,  now  lyrical 
DOW  epical,  rhythniically  uttered  by  hia  prieat»,  involved 
with  the  sai;red  dement  both  these  secular  elements.  But 
a  few  more  specific  facte  iiiay  be  added. 

"  Tbe  history  of  the  Greek  familieB  and  atatea  came  to  be  ayateniati- 
callf  repreeented  in  a  manner  edifying  aceording  to  tbe  aenae  of  tbe 
religioD  ot  Apollo,  and  dictated  by  theocratie  interesta." 

"In  «nd  near  tbe  sanctuaries  tbe  moat  ancient  troditions  were 
preserved." 

"A  liat  was  kept  of  the  prieateases  at  Argos,  and,  onaccountof  tbeir 
prieati;  dignity,  also  of  tbe  kinga  of  Sparta  .  .  .  and  tbua  aroae  his- 
torical  archives." 

And  then,  after  the  aeciilarization  of  rhythmical  speeches 
or  songs,  firet  uttered  in  hononr  of  the  goda,  the  biographico- 
hiatorical  charaeter  of  their  Bubject-raattera  is  retained  and 
deveioped.  In  hexametora,  firat  employed  by  the  Delphic 
priesta,  Homer,  in  ihelHad  recitea  a  atory  which,  mainl^ 
historieal,  ia  in  part  biographical — the  wratli  of  Acliiües 
being  ita  moat  pronounced  motive.  And  then  in  the  Odys- 
sey, we  have  a  narrative  which  ia  alniost  wbolly  biographical. 
Biit  though  mainly  sccularized,  tbese  epica  have  not  wholly 
lost  tlie  primitive  sacred  charaeter;  since  the  goda  are  repre- 
aented  aa  plajing  active  parta. 
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As  before  said,  Roman  society,  eo  heterogeneoiis  in  its 
compoeition,  had  its  lines  of  normal  evolution  broken  by 
intruding  influences.  But  atill  we  traee  some  connexiou 
between  the  priest  and  the  historian.  According  to  Duruy 
and  othera — 

"The  poDtifb  were  concemcd  ia  keeping  up  the  memoi;  of  eventa 
u  nccurately  aa  possible.  Thua  the  KomaDS  had  tlie  Ännalt  of  the 
Pmt^i,  or  Annaiet  Xaximi,  the  Fatti  Mofütratuum,  the  Faiti  I'rtum' 
phaUa,  the  Tolla  of  the  cenaora,  etc." 

"Everyyear  the  Chief  pontift  iöBcribed  OD  a  white  tablet,  at  thehead 
of  which  wcre  the  namcs  of  the  consuls  aud  other  magistrates,  a  daily 
record  of  all  memorable  eventa  both  at  tiome  and  abroad.  These  com- 
mentaries  or  rcgisters  were  afterwards  coUected  ioto  eigbt;  bookg 
which  were  eotitled  by  tbeir  authora  Annaha  Maximi," 
Further,  by  its  associations,  ttie  body  oi  J'etia/ffs  was  appar- 
ently  shown  to  have  liad  some  sacftrdotal  character, 

"  By  the  aide  of  these  two  oldest  nnd  most  eminent  corporations  of 
nienversedinBpirituaUore[a«^rMandpon(y?«»]maybetoeomeextent 
rmaked  the  College  of  the  tweuty  atate-heralda  (Jetiale»,  of  uucertain 
derivatioD),  deatiaed  aa  a  living  repaaitory  to  preaerre  traditionally 
the  reroembraiice  of  the  treatiea  concluded  with  aeighhouriiig  com- 
munitiea." 

If,  aa  ia  alleged,  Romulus  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  as 
one  of  their  great  gotla,  honoured  by  a  temple  and  a  sacri- 
ficing  priest,  it  soems  infcrable  that  tho  story  of  his  deeda 
which,  niythical  as  it  may  have  chiefly  been,  had  probably 
Bome  nucleua  of  fact,  was  from  tiine  to  time  rej>eated  in  tho 
laudations  of  his  prieat ;  and  that  the  spcoch  or  hymn  uttered 
by  his  priest  at  festivala,  had,  like  the  kindred  onea  which 
Greek  priests  uttered,  a  biograjdiico-historical  character. 

Thoiigh  but  indirectiy  relevant  to  the  imniediate  issiie, 
it  is  worth  while  adding  that  the  earüest  Koman  historian, 
!Eniiitis,  was  also  an  epic  poet — "  tlie  Homer  of  Latium,"  as 
he  called  himself.  The  versified  character  of  carly  history 
exempliäcd  in  his  writings,  as  also  we  shall  prcsently  see  in 
later  writings,  is,  of  courae,  congruoua  with  that  still  earlier 
Union  of  the  two,  which  was  seen  in  the  laudatory  narra- 
üves  of  the  primitive  priest-poet. 
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§  685.  Of  evidences  fumished  by  Northern  Europe,  we 
meet  firet  witli  tliose  coming  from  tlie  pre-Christian  world. 
Though  the  etories  of  thß  Teutonic  epic,  The  Nibelungen, 
were  gathered  together  in  Christian  times,  yet  tliey  ciani- 
festly  belonged  to  pagan  times;  and  we  may  fairly  assume 
were  originally  recited,  as  ainong  other  European  peoples, 
by  attendanta  of  tlie  great — courticrs  while  theae  lived, 
priost-poets  af ter  tlicy  died.  Bnt  for  a  lon;^  time  after  Chris- 
tianity  tiad  been  victorious,  the  Christian  narrative  alone, 
in  which,  as  in  otlier  primitive  narratives,  biography  and 
history  are  united,  fumished  the  only  aubject-matter  for 
literature,  and  priests  were  ita  vchiclcs. 

"From  the  fourth  to  the  eiglith  ceotury,  there  is  no  longer  attj 
proffme  literature;  eacred  literature  Btauds  alone i  priests  onlj  study 
or  write;  and  tlic^  unl;  atudy,  tLe;  onl;  write,  Bave  some  rare  excep- 
tioD«,  upon  religiouB  HubjectH." 

So,  also,  tlie  57  authors  named  by  Guizot  as  belonging  to 
the  9th  and  lOth  centuries  (of  whom  only  four  were  lay- 
men),  were  doubtless  similarly  oceiipied; 

Nevertlielcss,  while  the  onlinary  hiographico-historical 
matter  wliieh  priests  dcvote<i  themselves  to  was  that  which 
their  creed  presented  or  suggested,  there  appear  to  have 
been,  after  the  8tli  Century,  some  caaes  in  which  auch  matter 
fumished  by  otlier  tlian  Christian  traditions,  occupied  theni; 
aa  in  the  li(^andftlied  and  Af^xantf-erslied,  written  in  the 
12th  Century  by  the  priesta  Konrad  and  Lamprecht. 

For  the  rest  it  will  siiffiee  if  we  take  the  case  of  our  own 
country.  Chronicies  and  histories  "  were  mostly  compiled 
in  the  monasteries."  Taking  the  Illustration^  in  order,  we 
come  first  to  Bede,  who  was  inonk  and  historian;  CjTie- 
wulf,  abbot  and  writer  of  history;  Gildas,  monk  and  chroni- 
cler;  Asser,  bishop  and  biographer.  The  Anglo-Saxou 
ehronicle  was  a  year-book  of  cvents  recorded  by  monks  from 
the  9th  to  the  12th  centnry,  After  the  Conqnest  the  chief 
aiithors  were  still  eeclesiastica,  and  their  works  were  usually 
chroniclee  or  Ures  of  eaints.    Among  them  were  Marianus 
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Scotua,  Florence  of  Woreester,  Eadmer,  OrdericuB  Vitialis, 
William  of  Malmabury,  Wace,  Henry  of  Iluntingdon,  Fitz- 
stepben,  Thomaa  of  Ely,  and  so  on  through  subsequent 
reigns,  in  which  the  relationship  contimiea  for  a  long  timo 
to  be  marked,  but  during  which  the  rise  o£  secular  competi- 
tors  in  the  sphere  of  literature  becomea  gradually  manifest, 
Even  without  apeeification  of  such  facts  we  might  safely 
infer  that  since,  during  mediteval  daya,  there  was  scarcely 
any  ciilture  save  that  of  ecclesiastics,  the  writing  of  biogra- 
phy  and  history  was,  by  the  neccssities  of  the  ease,  limited 
to  them. 

§  686.  That  fiction  haa  developed  oiit  of  biography 
Bcarcely  needs  proof.  Uulesa  a  biographer  ia  acciirate, 
which  even  modern  biographere  rarely  are  and  which  an- 
cient  biographers  certainly  were  not,  it  inevitably  happena 
that  there  is  more  or  less  of  fancy  mingled  with  his  fact. 
The  same  tendenciee  which  in  early  tiniea  developed  anec- 
dotes  of  Chiefs  into  mythological  stories  of  them  aa  gods, 
operated  universally,  and  necesaarily  produced  in  narratives 
of  men'a  Uvea  exaggerations  which  greatly  diatorted  tliem. 
If  we  remember  the  dispntes  among  the  Greeka  reapecting 
the  birthplaces  of  poeta  and  philoaopliera  we  aee  how  reck- 
less  were  men'g  statenienta  and  how  largely  the  actnal  was 
perverted  by  tbe  imaginary.  So,  too,  on  coming  down  to 
Christian  timea  it  needs  biit  to  name  the  miracles  deacribed 
in  the  lives  of  the  sainta  to  have  abimdant  proof  of  auch  vitia- 
tiona.  Ab  in  cur  own  days  the  repeater  of  an  anecdote,  or 
cireulator  of  a  scandat,  ia  tempted  to  make  his  or  her  story 
intereating  by  making  much  of  the  atriking  points;  so,  still 
more  in  early  daya,  when  truth  was  leas  valued  than  now, 
were  atoriea  atep  by  atep  perverted  aa  they  pasaed  from 
iiiouth  to  mouth. 

Of  courae  the  narrator  who  gave  the  most  picturesque 
Wreion  of  an  adventure  or  achievement  waa  preferred  by 
listeaere;  and,  of  couree,  ever  tempted  to  iucrease  the  im- 
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aginary  additions,  passed  insensiblj  into  a  maker  of  talea. 
Even  children,  at  firet  aiixioiis  to  know  wliether  the  stories 
töld  thein  are  triie,  by  and  by  beeome  ready  to  aecept  untnie 
stories;  and  tben  aotne  of  tbein,  thus  taugbt  by  exarople> 
invent  wonderful  tales  to  interest  tlieir  companioas.  Witii 
the  uncivilized  or  semi-civilized  a  like  geneaia  naturatly 
occura  among  adulta.  Henco  tho  established  elasß  of  atory- 
tellers  in  the  East — autbore  of  oral  fictions.  And  how  grad- 
ually  by  this  proeesa  fiction  iä  differentiated  from  biogra- 
phy,  ia  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  first  theso  atories  which, 
as  exaggerations  of  actual  incidents,  are  partially  believe«! 
in  by  the  narratora,  are  wholly  believed  in  by  tbe  listeners. 
In  hie  Ta>o  Years  Re»iden.ce  in  a  Levantiiie  Family  Hr. 
Bayle  St.  Jolin  teils  ns  tliat  when  Tke  Arahian  Nighta  wero 
being  read  aloiid,  and  wlion  he  warned  tboae  around  that 
they  must  not  suppose  the  narrativea  to  be  tme,  they  insisteü 
on  believing  theni:  aaking — Wliy  sbonld  a  nian  sit  dowii 
to  write  lies^  So  that  after  fiction  coniea  into  exislence  it 
ifl  still  classcd  as  biography— is  not  diatinguiahed  from  it  as 
among  civilized  nations. 

Tlie  early  history  of  tliese  civilized  nations  shoWs  that  in 
the  genesis  of  imaginary  biography  the  priesthood  at  firat 
took  some  part.  In  Stephen'-s  time  Wace,  a  reading  clerk, 
was  also  a  romanee  writer.  So,  too,  we  have  Archdeacon 
Walter  Map,  who  wrote  religioiis  and  seciilar  romances;  and 
there  are  siibseipieiitly  named  romances  which  probably 
had  clerical  aiithors  though  there  is  no  proof.  But  the  gen- 
eral  aspect  of  the  facta  appeara  to  show  that  after  that  time 
in  England,  the  telling  of  tales  of  Imagination  became  secu- 
larized. 

Meanwhile  derivative  forms  of  literatiire  were  sbowing 
themselves,  moatly,  however,  having  a  biographical  eleinent, 
After  the  Confpicat  Sa.'wulf,  who,  beconiing  a  moiik,  wrote 
hi3  travels,  gives  ns  a  dcviation  into  an  autobiographical, 
as  well  as  a  geographica!,  form  of  literature.  Then  in  Rich- 
ard l's  reign  we  have  Nigel  Wireker,  a  monastic  who  wrote 
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a  Satire  on  the  monks,  as  did  aUo  the  Ärchdeacon  Walter 
Map,  in  addition  to  his  volume  of  anecdotes.  Under  Rich- 
ard I  there  was  GeofErey  de  Vinaauf,  an  ecclesiaatic  who 
was  also  a  critic  of  poetry,  and  linder  King  John  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  who  wrote  topography.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
III  came  the  monk  Mathew  Paris,  who,  in  denouneing  pope 
and  king,  wove  biographical  matter  into  a  aatire.  In  giibse- 
quent  reigns  Wiclif,  John  Trevisa,  and  others,  added  the 
funetion  of  tranalator  to  their  literary  functions;  and  some, 
aa  Bromyard  and  Lydgate,  entered  lipon  variona  auhj'ecta — 
law,  morals,  tlieology,  rhetoric.  Here  it  ia  needlese  to  ac- 
cnmulate  detaila.  It  ia  enough  for  ua  to  recognize  tlie  ways 
in  which  in  early  daya  the  priest  took  the  lead  aa  man  of  let- 
tera. 

Of  course  along  with  the  secularization  of  biography, 
history,  and  literature  at  large,  men  of  lettera  have  beeome 
more  diversified  in  their  kinds.  History,  at  firat  predouii- 
n&ntly  biographical,  has  divided  itaelf.  There  ia  tlie  un- 
philoeophical  kind,  auch  aa  that  written  by  Carlyle,  wlio 
thought  the  doinga  of  great  men  the  only  aiibject-matter 
worth  dealing  with,  and  there  ia  the  philosophical  kinil, 
which  more  and  more  expands  liiatory  into  an  account  of 
national  development:  Green'&Shart  HtsUyry  being  an  ex- 
ample.  Then  biography,  bcsides  dividing  into  that  kind 
which  ia  written  by  the  man  himself  and  tliat  kind  which  ia 
written  by  another,  has  aasumed  unlike  natiires — the  nature 
which  is  purely  narrative,  and  that  which  ia  in  large  meaaure 
analytical  or  reflective.  And  beaidea  the  varioua  classes  of 
Tvritera  of  fiction,  laying  their  sceiiea  among  different  ranks 
and  dealing  with  them  in  different  ways — now  deacriptive, 
now  aentiniental,  now  aatirical — we  have  a  variety  of  eaaay- 
iste — didaetic,  humorons,  critical,  &c, 

§  687.  There  is  little  to  add  respceting  the  special  nnions 
which  ha%'e  accornpanied  thpse  general  aeparationa.  Men  of 
letters,  taken  as  a  whole,  have  only  in  recent  timea  tended 
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to  unite  into  corporate  bodies.  The  reasons  are  not  difficult 
to  find. 

Carried  on  chiefly  in  monasteries  or  by  endowed  eccle- 
siastics,  the  writing  of  books  in  early  days  had  not  become 
an  occupation  pursued  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood.  Even  af ter  the  invention  of  printing  there  was  for  a 
long  time  no  public  large  enough  to  make  literature  a  bread- 
winning  profession;  and  when,  at  length,  books  were  writ- 
ten  to  get  money,  miserable  lives  resulted:  such  rewards  as 
could  be  obtained  being  chiefly  obtained  through  the  patron- 
age  of  the  wealthy.  Indeed,  it  is  curious  to  see  how  the 
modern  man  of  letters  for  a  long  time  continued  to  stand  in 
the  same  relative  position  as  did  the  minstrel  of  old.  He 
was  a  hanger-on  either  of  the  king  or  of  the  great  noble, 
and  had  to  compose,  if  not  in  verse  then  in  prose,  f  ulsome 
laudations  of  his  patron.  Only  in  recent  days  has  he  been 
emancipated,  and  only  by  the  extension  of  the  böok-buying 
public  has  it  been  made  possible  for  any  considerable  number 
of  writers  to  make  tolerable  incomes.  Hence,  until  lately, 
men  of  letters  have  not  been  sufiiciently  numerous  to  make 
professional  union  f easible. 

Remembering  that  in  France  the  Academy  has  long  ex- 
isted  as  a  literary  corporation,  we  may  note  that  in  England 
our  gieneration  has  witnessed  movements  towards  integra- 
tion.  Forty  odd  years  ago  an  effort  was  made  to  establish 
a  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art,  which,  however,  did  not  suc- 
ceed.  But  we  have  now  a  Society  of  Authors,  as  well  as 
a  special  periodical  giving  Voice  to  authors'  interests;  and 
we  have  sundry  literary  Journals  which,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  organs  for  criticism,  bring  the  body  of  authors 
into  relation  with  the  general  pubUc. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HAK    OF    BCIENCE    AND    PHILOSOPHEB. 

§  688.  Clear  as  are  the  connexions  betwecn  tlie  priest- 
hood  and  the  several  profeasioiis  tlius  £ar  treate<l  of,  the  con- 
nexion  between  it  and  the  professions  which  has  enlighten- 
ment  as  their  function  is  cven  clearer,  Antagoniatic  as  the 
offspring  now  are  to  the  parent  they  were  originally  nur- 
tured  by  it, 

We  saw  tliat  the  medicine-man,  ever  striving  to  maintain 
and  increase  liia  infliience  over  those  around,  is  stimulated 
more  than  othera  to  obtain  auch  knowledge  of  natural  phe- 
nomena  as  may  aid  him  in  his  cfforts. 

Moreover,  when  seeking  to  propitiate  the  supematural 
beinga  he  beHevea  in,  he  is  led  to  tliink  abont  thcir  charac- 
tere  and  their  doliigs.  He  spe<;iilate3  as  to  the  caiises  of  the 
striking  thinga  he  observes  in  tlie  Ileavena  and  on  the 
Earth ;  and  whetlier  he  regards  these  causes  as  personal  or 
impersonal,  the  siibject-matter  of  his  thoiight  is  the  subject- 
matter  which,  in  later  times,  is  distingiiisbcd  as  philosophi- 
cal — the  relatioDs  between  that  which  we  perceive  and  that 
which  lies  beyond  perception. 

As  waa  aaid  at  the  outaet,  a  further  reason  why  he  be- 
comes  distinguiahed  f  rom  men  around  by  his  wider  Informa- 
tion aad  deeper  inaifibt  is  that  he  is,  as  compared  with  them, 
a  man  of  leisure.  From  the  bcginning  he  lives  on  the  con- 
tributions  of  othera;  and  therofore  he  ia  botter  able  to  de- 
vote himself  to  thoae  observations  and  inquiries  out  of  which 
Bcience  originatea. 
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§  689.  Save  some  knowledge  of  medicinal  herbs  and  spe- 
cial animal  products,  with  perhaps  a  little  inf  ormation  about 
minerals,  often  joined  with  such  observations  of  weather- 
signs  as  enable  them  to  foresee  Coming  changes,  and  so, 
apparently,  to  bring  rain  or  sunshine,  there  is  little  to  be 
named  as  rudimentary  science  among  the  medicine-men,  or 
quasi-priests,  of  savages.  Only  when  there  has  arisen  that 
settled  life  which  yields  f acilities  for  investigation  and  for 
transmitting  the  knowledge  gained,  can  we  expect  priests  to 
display  a  character  approaching  to  the  scientific.  Hence  we 
may  pass  at  once  to  early  civilizations. 

Evidence  from  the  books  of  Ancient  India  may  first  be 

set  down.    Demonstration  is  yielded  by  it  that  science  was 

originally  a  part  of  religion.    Both  astronomy  and  medicine, 

says  Weber,  "  received  their  first  impulse  from  the  exigen- 

cies  of  religious  worship."    More  specific,  as  well  as  wider, 

18  the  foUowing  statement  of  Dr.  Thibaut: — 

'*The  want  of  some  norm  by  which  to  fix  the  right  time  for  thesac- 
rifices,  gave  the  first  impulse  to  astronomical  observations ;  urged  by 
this  want,  the  priests  remained  watching  night  after  night  the  ad- 
vance  of  the  moon  .  .  .  and  day  after  day  the  alternate  progress  of 
the  sun  towards  the  north  and  the  south.  The  laws  of  phonetics  were 
investigated,  because  the  wrath  of  the  gods  foUowed  the  wrong  pro- 
nunciation  of  a  Single  letter  of  the  sacrificial  formulas;  grammar  and 
etymology  had  the  task  of  securing  the  right  understanding  of  tbe 
holy  texts." 

Fnrther,  according  to  Dutt,  "  geometry  was  developed  in 
India  from  the  niles  for  the  construction  of  altars."  A  sen- 
tence  from  the  same  writer  implies  that  there  presently  arose 
a  differentiation  of  the  leamed  class  from  the  ceremonial 
class. 

**  Astronomy  had  now  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  science, 
and  astronomers  by  profession  were  c^lled  Nakshatra  Darsa  and 
Ganaka  .  .  .  sacrificial  rites  were  regulated  by  the  position  of  tbe 
moon  in  reference  to  these  lunar  asterisms.'' 

So,  too,  we  have  proof  that  philosophy,  originally  forming 
a  part  of  the  indefinite  body  of  knowledge  possessed  by  th© 
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priestliood,  eventually  developed  independently.     Hunter 

writes : — 

"The  BrÄhmans^  therefore,  treated  philoiophy  as  a  branch  of  re- 
ligion  .  .  .  Brahman  phiiosophy  exhuusted  the  possible  Solutions  .  .  • 
of  most  of  the  other  grcat  problems  which  have  since  perplexed 
Oreek  and  Roman  sage,  medüeval  schoolman,  and  modern  man  of 
science/' 

^nd  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  specnlative  and  critical 
activity  presently  led  to  rationalism.  There  carae  "  a  time 
^when  philosophers  and  layraen  were  alike  drifting  towards 
Agnostic  and  heterodox  opinions." 

Conceming  the  relations  of  science  to  theology  among 
-the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  current  stateraentsjalmost 
suffice  for  the  purposes  of  the  argiiment-^A  few  facts  in 
Illustration  must,  however,  be  given.  All  the  astronoraical 
inowledge  of  the  Babylonians  had  as  its  ends  the  rcgulation 
of  religious  worship,  the  preparation  of  channs,  the  predic- 
tion  of  events.  Here  are  extracts  from  Rawlinson,  Layard, 
Änd  Maury  showing  how  religion  and  science  were  mingled. 

''We  are  .  .  .  perhaps,  justified  in  concluding,  from  the  careful 
emplacement  of  Urukh^s  tcmples,  that  the  science  of  astronomy  was 
already  cultivated  In  bis  reign,  and  was  regarded  as  having  a  certain 
connexion  with  religion." 

**  At  a  very  early  period  the  Assyrian  priests  Were  able  to  fix  the 
^9te  of  events  by  celestial  phenomena,  and  to  connect  the  public 
'ecords  with  them." 

The  familiär  fact  that  the  cycle  of  lunar  eclipses  was  dis- 

covered  by  the  Chaldean  priests,  shows  how  exact  and  how 

^oxig-continued  were  their  observations. 

*  *  Comparative  philology  seems  to  have  beeti  largely  studied,  and 

*tie  works  upon  it  exhibit  great  care  and  diligence.     Chronology  is 

^^^dently  much  valued,  and  very  exact  records  are  kept  whereby  the 

^^T^se  of  time  can  even  now  be  accurately  measured.     Geography  and 

^^tory  have  each  an  important  place  in  Assyrian  leaming;  while 

**tTonomy  and  mythology  occupy  at  least  as  great  a  share  of  attention." 

The  Chaldeans  formed  '*  une  caste  sacerdotale  et  savante  qui  se 

^^Qsacra  k  Vobeervation  du  ciel,  en  vue  de  p6n6trer  da  van  tage  dans  la 

^nnaissance  des  dieux.  .  .  .  De  la  sorte,  les  temples  devinrent  de 
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y^ritables  observatoires :    teile   6tait  la   c61öbre  tour  de  Babylone, 
monument  consacr6  aux  sept  planstes." 

Of  testimonies  concerniiig  science  in  Egypt,  we  may  fitly 
begin  with  one  from  Maspero,  which  contrasts  Egyptiaii 
views  with  the  views  of  the  Assyrians. 

'*In  Egypt  the  majority  of  the  books  relating  to  science  are  sacred 
works  composed  and  revealed  by  the  gods  themselves.  The  Assynans 
do  not  attribute  such  a  lofty  origin  to  the  works  which  teach  them  the 
courses  and  explain  the  influences  of  the  stare :  they  believe  them  to 
have  been  written  by  learned  men,  who  llved  at  different  epochs,  and 
who  acquired  their  knowledge  from  direct  Observation  of  the  heavens." 

Basing  his  account  on  the  stateraents  of  various  aneient 

writers,  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  says  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood 

that — 

**they  were  relieved  from  toil,  and  had  leisure  for  scientific  study  and 

meditation ;  and  that  from  a  remote  period  they  habitually  observed 

the  Stars,  recording  their  observations,  and  cultivated  scientific  aatro- 

nomy  and  geometry.     The  Egyptian  priests  are  moreover  related  to 

have  kept  registers,  in  which  they  entered  notices  of  remarkable 

natural  phenomena.     (Strab.  xvii,  1.     §  5.)" 

Similar  is  the  description  of  the  actions  and  achievements 

of  the  Egyptian  priests  given  by  Diodorus: — 

They  **are  diligent  observers  of  the  course  and  motions  of  the  stars; 
and  preserve  remarks  of  every  one  of  them  for  an  incredible  number 
of  years,  being  used  to  this  study,  and  to  endeavour  to  outvie  one 
another  therein,  from  the  most  aneient  times.  They  have  with  gre»^ 
cost  and  care,  observed  the  motions  of  the  planets ;  their  periodical 
motions,  and  their  stated  stops/* 

IIow  intimate  was  the  connexion  between  their  science  ana 
their  religion  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  "  in  every  templc 
there  was  ...  an  astronomer,  who  had  to  observe  tbe 
heavens;  "  and  how  their  science  was  an  ontgrowth  of  their 
religion  is  sho\vn  by  the  reraark  of  Duncker,  that  their 
Avritings,  at  first  containing  traditional  invocations  of  th^ 
gods  and  ceremonial  riiles,  "  grew  into  a  litnrgical  canon  ai^^ 
ecclesiastical  codex  of  religious  and  moral  law,  and  a  coifl' 
prehensive  coUection  of  all  the  wisdom  known  to  tnc 
priests."    But,  as  is  remarked  by  Bunsen,  "  the  Egyptia^ 
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r  arrived  at  a  systematic  dialectically  conducted  phi- 

hy  " — a  fact  of  rauch  significance;  for  I  may  remark 

ssing  that  among  oriental  peoples  at  large,  and  other 

les  long  habituated  to  despotic  control,  thinking  and 

ling  are  entirely  dogmatic:  absolute  authority  charac- 

3s  at  once  extemal  government  and  internal  govern- 

.    It  is  only  on  passing  to  partially-free  societies  that 

leet  with  appeals  to  individual  judgments — a  giving  of 

ns  for  beliefs. 

^parently  because  Greece  was  a  congeries  of  independ- 

tates  often  at  variance  with  one  another,  and  because 

States  had  their  respective  religious  worships  akin  but 

dentical,  there  never  arose  in  Greece  a  priestly  hier- 

7]  and  apparently  the  lack  of  one  impeded  some  of  the 

jssional  developments.     Partly,  perhaps,  for  this  rea- 

but  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  scientific  progress  in 

)t  and  Assyria  preceded  Greek  civilization,  science  in  a 

tly  developed  state  was  imported.    Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  re- 

.  the  testimonies  of  sundry  ancient  authors  to  the  effect 

the  Egyptian  priests — 

irded  their  astronomical  science  as  an  esoteric  and  mysterious 
ne,  and  that  they  disclosed  it  to  ciirious  strangers  with  reluctance 
>.,  xvii,  1.  '§29).  .  .  .  Similar  Statements  are  made  with  respect 
syrian  astronomy  (Fiat.  Epinom.  §  7,  p.  987).  This  derivation 
not  rest  mcrely  on  general  declarations,  but  it  is  fortified  by 
ed  accounts  of  visits  of  Greek  philosophers  to  Egypt,  to  Assyria, 
3  other  oriental  countries,  made  for  the  purpose  of  profiting  by 
ssons  of  the  native  priests  and  sagest*  Thus  Thaies,  Pherecydcs 
rros,  Pythagoras,  Democritus,  CEnopides  of  Chios,  Eudoxus, 
,  Anaxagoras,  Plato  are  said  to  have  visited  Egypt,  and  to  have 
red  instniction  from  the  priests. 

from  his  work  may  be  added  this  further  passage: — 
•istotle  .  .  .  says  that  mathematical  science  originated 
Igypt,  on  account  of  the  leisure  which  the  priests  en- 
<1  for  contemplation."     Respecting  which  stateraent 

be  interposed  the  remark  that  whether  the  naiyie  "  ge- 
try  "  waa  a  translatiou  of  the  Egyptian  equivalent  word 
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f  or  was  independently  originatcd,  we  eqiially  see,  in  tlie  first 
^  place,  that  this  concreto  half  of  mathematics  germinated 
1   from  the  practical  needs  for  measuring  oiit  the  Earth's  sur- 
i    face,  and  we  see,  in  the  second  place,  that  siiice  temples 
(which  served  also  as  king's  palaces)  wero  in  early  times 
the  sole  permanent  and  finished  buildings  (the  rest  being 
of  wood  or  of  sun-dried  clay)  it  is  inferable  that  this  great . 
division  of  science,  first  eniployed  in  the  orientation  and 
laying  out  of  them,  took  its  earliest  steps  in  the  service  of 
religion.    Retnming  now  from  this  parenthesis  to  the  sub- 
•  ject  of  Greek  science,  we  find  that  development  of  it  can  be 
but  in  very  small  measure  ascribed  to  the  priesthood.    From 
Curtius  we  leam  that  "  the  localities  of  the  oracles  became 
places  where  knowledge  of  various  kinds  was  collected,  such 
as  could  not  be  met  with  elsewhere,"  and  that  "  the  Greek 
calendar  feil  under  the  superintendence  of  Delphi,"  and 
also  that  "  the  art  of  road-making  and  of  building  bridges 
.  .  .  took  its  first  origin  from  the  national  sanctuaries,  espe- 
cially  from  those  of  Apollo:  "  some  culture  of  science  being 
thus  implied.    But,  practically,  the  scientific  advances  made 
by  the  Grfeeks  were  not  of  sacred  but  of  secular  origin.    So, 
too,  was  it  with  their  philosophy.    Though  Mahaffy  thinks 
"  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact  that  philosophers  were 
called  in  professionally  to  minister  in  cases  of  grief,"  and 
though  in  ministering  they  assumed  a  function  character-      f 
istic  of  priests,  yet  we  cannot  assume  that  they  acted  in  a     , 
religious  capacity.    Evidently  in  the  main  their  speculations     , 
took  their  departure  not  from  theological  dogmas  but  from     ' 
the  facts  which  scientific  Observation  had  elsewhere  estab-    f 
lished.    Before  there  was  time  for  an  indigenous  develop-  : 
ment  of  science  and  philosophy  out  of  priestly  culture,  then")  j 
was  an  intrusion  of  that  science  and  philosophy  which  priest-  / 
ly  culture  had  developed  elsewhere.  f 

The  normal  course  of  evolution  having  been  in  Kom&^ 
Btill  more  than  in  Greece,  interrupted  by  intniding  eleraenta 
m  unbroken  genealogy  of  scieucQ  and  philosophy  is  sttf 
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lese  to  be  looked  for.  But  it  seems  aa  thougli  tho.  natural- 
nesB  of  tlie  eonnexion  between  priestly  cultiire  and  scientific 
knowledge  led  to  a  re-geneais  of  it.  Moimnaen,  af  ter  stating 
that  there  were  originally  only  two  "  Colleges  of  aacred  lore  " 
— tlie  augurs  and  the  pontifico,  saya: — 

"  The  sii  '  bridge-builders '  {poiuyiea)  derived  their  name  from  their 
fnnction,  aa  sacred  as  it  was  poUtically  important,  of  cosductiDg  the 
building  and  demolition  of  tbe  bridge  ovcr  the  Tiber.  Tbey  were 
tbe  RonuD  eogineers,  who  understood  the  myatery  of  measurea  and 
numbers;  whence  there  devolved  upon  them  alao  the  duty  of  manag- 
ing  the  culendar  of  the  atate,  of  proclaimiog  to  the  people  the  time  of 
oew  and  füll  moon  and  the  days  of  featlvals,  and  of  seeing  that 
erery  religioiu  and  every  judicial  act  took  place  on  the  right  day  .  .  . 
Thus  tbey  acquired  .  .  .  the  general  oversightof  Roman  worship  and 
of  wbatever  was  connected  with  it — and  whnt  was  there  that  was  not 
so  connected  !  ...  In  fact  tbe  rudimenta  of  apiritual  and  temporal 
jurisprudence  bb  well  as  of  hiatorical  recording  proceeded  from  thu 
College." 

A  ciirious  parallel,  not  unsuggeative,  ia  tlius  displayed.  Aa 
in  Greece  the  art  of  bridge-building  arosc  in  eonnexion  with 
tbe  national  aanctuaries,  and  as  in  Ronie  the  building  of 
bridges  was  tlie  fnnction  of  a  priestly  College,  the  implica- 
tion  appeare  to  be  that  sinoe  in  tliose  daya  building  a  bridge 
was  one  of  the  inost  difficnlt  of  lindert akings,  it  naturally 
feil  into  the  handa  of  tliose  wlio  were  repiited  to  have  the 
greatest  knowledge  and  skill — the  priests.  And,  probably, 
the  eonnexion  between  the  prieathood  and  thia  piece  of  ap- 
plied science  waa  furthered  by  the  apparent  supematural- 
Hess  of  the  arch— a  atmetnre  wliieh  must  have  seemed  to 
the  people  incomprehenaible.  But  alike  in  seiende  and  in  * 
philosophy,  the  Romans  were  the  pnpils  of  the  Greeks;  and 
lence  possibly  niay  have  arisen  the  parallelism  between  a 
certain  fnnction  of  the  philoaopher  in  Greece  and  one  he 
esercised  in  Ttome. 


The  philoaopher  "was  generally  to  be  found  in  a  large  r 
actiog  almost  like  a  private  chaplain,  in^tructinji;  in  ethics  those 
who  wiflhed  to  leani,  and  atteudiog  the  deMh-bede  qI  tnembere  of  tbe 
hmily," 
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Most  likely,  the  etliics  and  the  consolations  liere  indicäted 
were  more  or  lesa  tinged  witli  ideas  theologically  derived; 
but  even  if  not,  the  function  described  appears  semi-priestly. 

§  690.  During  tliose  dark  daya  wliich  followed  tlie  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  nothing  to  be  ealled  scieoce  existed. 
lint  when,  along  with  gratiual  roorganization,  the  re-genesis 
of  science  began,  it  began  as  in  earlier  instancea  among  the 
cnltured  men — the  priretbood.  It  was  not,  indced,  a  re- 
geneaia  de  naoo,  but  one  which  took  its  dcparture  from  tlie 
knowledge,  tlie  iileaa,  and  the  inethods,  beqiitatlied  by  the 
older  civilizations.  From  these,  long  bnried,  it  was  reaiisci- 
tated,  alniost  exclusively  in  the  monasteries.  In  his  Science 
and  Literature  in  the  Miildh  Agea  Lacroix  writes: — 

"Atthedeath  of  Charlcmagne,  the  eiact  sciences,  wliich  haii  flour- 
ished  for  u  brief  e^ace  at  his  court,  seemed  to  sliriok  ioto  tlie  seclusion 
of  the  monasteries.  .  .  .  Tlie  Order  of  St.  Bcticdiethad  nlmnst  madea 
monopDlj  of  the  exact  Bcieuces,  which  were  lield  \a  )iigh  hopour  at  the 
Abbeys  of  MouDt  Casxini,  in  Italy;  of  Bt.  Martin,  at  Tours  (France); 
of  Bt.  Aroulph,  at  Hetz;  of  Bt.  Gall,  io  BwitKerland;  of  Prüm,  in 
Bavaria;  ot  Cantarbury,  in  England,  &c." 

A  aignificant  paralielism  has  hcre  to  be  noted.  We  saw 
that  in  India,  in  Assyria,  and  in  Eg^^-jjt,  the  earliest  steps  In 
seiende  were  made  in  subservience  to  religioua  needs:  their 
priniary  purpose  was  to  rcgiilate  the  times  of  religioua  sacri- 
fices  so  aa  to  avoid  offence  to  the  gods.  And  now,  stränge  to 
say,  mediEeval  records  aliow  that  among  Christian  peojdcs 
science  was  first  ealled  in  for  fixing  the  date  of  Easter. 

IIow  on  the  Continent  was  ilhistratcd  the  monopoly  of 
aeionce  and  philosophy  by  the  priestbood  in  early  days, 
scaroely  nocds  pointing  oiit,  Sneh  philosophical  dogmas 
as  were  curront  during  the  ages  of  darkness  were  supplo- 
mentary  to  the  purrcnt  theolngit-al  dogmas  and  in  Subordina- 
tion to  them.  Wbeii,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  somo 
intellectual  life  began,  it  was  initiatod  by  the  estahlishment 
of  Bchools  i;i  oonnexion  with  all  abbeys  throiigboiit  his 
dominioQS.    These  schools,  carried  on  under  priestly  rule, 
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evenfually  became  the  centres  at  once  o£  philosophy  antl 
science:  the  philosophy  distinguiahed  as  acholasticisin  being 
o£  such  kind  as  conaisted  with  the  authorized  theology,  and 
the  Bcience — georaetry,  arithmctic,  astronomy  and  niusic — 
being  such  as  did  not  obviously  conflict  with  it  or  could  be 
conformed  to  it.  That  ia  to  say,  ahke  in  their  nature  and 
in  their  agency,  the  philosophy  and  acience  of  the  tirae  di- 
"\'erged  in  a  relatively  small  degree  from  the  theology — the 
difFerentiation  was  biit  in<;ipient.  And  the  long  continned 
Identification  of  the  cultivatora  of  philosophy  and  science 
■with  the  cultivatora  o£  theology  ia  seen  in  the  familiär  namea 
of  the  leading  scholastics — William  of  Champeaux,  Abe- 
lard, Albertus  Magnus,  Thoraas  Aquinaa,  &c.  To  which 
may  be  added  the  notable  fact  that  such  independence  of 
theological  dogma  as  was  thought  to  be  implied  in  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  Nominalists,  waa  eondenined  alike  by  the  Pope 
and  by  secondary  eccleaiaatical  anthoritiea — the  differentia- 
tion  waa  slowly  effected  under  resistance. 

In  England  there  waa  a  no  less  clear  identity  of  tlie  prieat 
with  the  philoaopher  and  the  man  of  science.  In  his  aecount 
of  the  Saxon  rlergy  Kemble  writea: — 

"  They  were  honourably  diatinguUhed  b;  the  poaseBaioD  of  arts  and 
leaming,  which  could  be  found  in  no  other  closa,  ,  ,  ,  To  them  EDg- 
Und  owed  the  more  occurate  calcuiationa  which  enabied  the  divisione 
of  times  and  seasons  to  be  duly  settled." 

The  first  illustration  is  furnished  by  Bede,  a  monk  who, 
beaides  works  of  other  kinds,  wrote  a  work  on  7Äe  Nature 
of  TTiings  in  which  the  scientific  knowledge  of  hia  day  waa 
patliered  up,  Next  may  be  named  üieuil,  an  Irish  monk 
and  writer  on  geography.  And  then  comea  Arehbishop 
Biinstan : — 

"  He  waa  very  well  akilled  in  most  of  the  liberal  arta,  and  among 
the  rest  in  reflning  metaU  and  forgio;;  them;  which  being  (]ualiflca- 
tions  niuch  nbove  the  genius  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  first  gained  him 
the  Dame  of  a  cnnjiirer,  and  then  of  a  naiiit. " 
Though,  Boon  after  the  Conqueat,  there  lived  two  culti- 
vators  of  science  who  seemed  not  to  have  been  cterical — 
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Gerland  and  Athelard  of  Bath — yet  it  ia  to  be  remarked  o£ 
the  first  that  his  science  was  devoted  to  a  religioua  purpose 
— making  a  Computus  or  calculation  o£  Eaater — and  o£  tlie 
other  tliat  hia  scientific  knowledge  was  acquired  diiring 
travela  in  the  East,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  indigenouä 
development.  In  Riehard  the  First's  tiine  flourished  Abbot 
Neckham,  who  wrote  a  scientific  treatiae  in  Latin  verse,  and 
the  Bishop-elect  Giraldus  Canibrensis,  who  was  a  topogra- 
pher. Under  John  we  have  Bishop  Grosseteste,  a  writer  on 
physieal  science,  and  in  the  next  reign  comes  the  Franciacan 
monk  Roger  Bacon,  whoae  scientific  reputation  ig  familiär. 
The  15th  Century  yielda  us  among  clerical  nien  of  science 
John  Lydgate,  chiefly  known  for  his  poetry,  When  we  tum 
back  to  see  who  were  the  firat  to  occupy  themaelves  with  tho 
science  of  the  sciences — philosophy^ — we  perceive  this  same 
connexion.  In  the  old  Engliah  period  lived  Scotus  Erigena, 
a  philosopliieal  eccleaiastic  wbose  philoaophy  was  theological 
in  its  bearings.  After  a  long  interval,  the  next  of  this  claaa 
waa  prior  Henry  of  Hiintingdon,  who,  as  a  moralist,  broiight 
other  incentives  than  divine  comraands  to  bear  on  condnct. 
Presently  canie  Biahop  John  of  Salisbury,  who,  besides 
being  elassed  as  a  writer  on  morality,  was  more  distinctly 
to  be  claased  aa  a  writer  on  ancient  philosophy.  Grosseteate 
to  hia  phyaical  philoaophy  added  mental  philosophy,  aa  also  ■- 
did  Roger  Bacon. 

Joined  with  the  fact  that  in  raeditBval  days  aoarcely  any  ~ 
laymen  are  named  aa  devoted  to  studies  of  these  kinds,  the  ^ 
facta  above  given  siiflüce  to  show  that  in  Christian  Europe,  ^ 
as  in  the  pagan  East,  the  man  of  acience  and  the  philoso — 
pher  were  of  priestly  origin,  Inductive  proof  aeeras  need — 
less  when  we  reniember  that  during  pre-fendal  and  fendaU 
daya,  war  and  the  chase  were  thought  by  the  ruling  classft^* 
the  only  honotirable  oecnpations.  Themselves  iinable  i/^ 
read  and  write,  they  held  that  leaming  should  l>e  left  tn  th^ 
children  of  mean  people.  And  aince  leaming  was  inaccessi— 
ble  to  the  awsses,  it  becomes  a  necessarj-  impUcation  that  th© 
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clerical  claas  was  the  one  to  which  mental  culturo  of  all 
kinds,  inclusive  of  the  scientific  and  philosophical  kinda,  waa 
limited. 

§  691.  To  trace  the  atages  by  whicli  has  been  gradually 
effected  the  differentiation  of  the  scientifico-philosophical 
class  frora  the  clerical  class  ia  not  here  rcquisite.  It  will 
»uffice  to  note  the  leading  characters  of  the  change,  and  the 
State  now  reached. 

The  first  broad  fact  to  be  observed  is  that  the  great  botly 
of  doctrine  distingiiished  by  being  based  on  reason  instead 
of  authority,  lias  divided  into  a  concrete  part  and  an  ab- 
stract  part;  with  the  resiilt  of  generating  two  different 
classes  of  cultivators— the  man  of  science  and  the  philoso- 
pher. In  the  ancient  East  the  distinction  between  the  two 
was  vagiie.  Among  the  Greeks,  from  Thaies  onwards,  tho 
thinker  waa  one  wlio  studied  physical  facts  and  drew  hia 
general  conceptions  from  them.  Even  on  coming  to  Aris- 
totle  we  see  in  the  same  man  the  union  of  »uentitic  inqiiiry 
and  philosophical  speculation.  So  all  throiigh  the  develop- 
ment  of  knowledge  in  Europe,  down  to  the  tinie  of  Newton, 
when  the  use  of  the  term  "  nattiral  philosopliy  "  for  physi- 
cal science  implies  an  indefinite  distinction  between  the  two. 
But  now  the  distinction  has  become  tolerably  definite — 
quite  <lefinite  in  Gerniany  and  in  large  meaaure  definite  here. 
The  philosopher  doeB  not  enter  upon  scientific  investiga- 
tions  and  often  knows  little  abont  scientific  truths;  while, 
conversely,  the  man  of  science,  of  whatever  class,  is  little 
given  to  philosophical  speculation,  and  is  commonly  unin- 
formed  abont  the  philosophical  concliisions  held  by  this  or 
that  sehool,  How  distinct  the  two  classes  have  becorac  U 
implied  by  the  contempt  not  unf  reqiiently  expressed  by  each 
for  the  other. 

Siraiiltaneoiisly  thcre  has  progrcsscd  a  Separation  within 
the  body  of  scientific  men  into  tliose  who  respectively  deal 
with  th«  inorganic  and  the  organic.    Nowadaya  men  wbo 
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occupy  themselves  with  matliematical,  physical,  and  chemi- 
cal  investigations  are  generally  Ignorant  of  biology;  wliile 
men  who  spend  their  lives  in  studying  the  phenomena  of 
life,  linder  one  or  other  of  its  aspects,  are  of ten  withoiit  in- 
terest  in  the  tmths  constituting  the  exact  sciences.  Between 
animate  and  inanimate  things  there  is  a  marked  contrast, 
and  there  has  come  to  be  a  marked  division  between  the 
students  of  the  two  groups. 

Yet  a  f urther  transformation  of  the  same  nature  has  been 
going  on.  Within  each  of  these  groups  differentiations  anJ 
sub-differentiations  have  been  taking  place.  The  biologiste 
have  divided  themselves  primarily  into  those  who  study 
plant-lif e  and  those  who  study  animaHif e — the  phytologists 
(commonly  called  botanists)  and  the  zoologists.  In  each 
of  these  great  divisions  there  have  been  established  large 
sub-divisions:  in  the  one  those  who  devote  themselves  to 
the  Classification  of  species,  those  who  treat  of  plant-raor- 
phology,  those  who  treat  of  plant-physiology ;  and  in  the 
other  the  classifiers,  the  comparative  anatomists,  the  aniraal- 
physiologists.  More  restricted  specializations  have  arisen. 
Among  botanists  there  are  sorae  who  study  almost  exclu- 
sively  this  or  that  order;  among  physiologists,  some  who 
commonly  take  one  dass  of  function  for  their  province, 
and  among  zoologists  there  are  first  of  all  the  divisions 
into  those  who  are  prof  essed  entomologists,  ornithologists, 
ichthyologists,  &c.,  and  again  within  each  of  these  are 
smaller  groups,  as  among  the  entomologists,  those  who  study 
more  especially  the  coleoptera,  the  lepidoptera,  the  hyme— 
noptera,  &c. 

Respecting  these  major  and  minor  differentiations  it  has^ 
only  further  to  be  remarked  that  though  the  prosecution  o€ 
science  as  a  whole  is  not  called  a  prof ession  (the  whole  being" 
too  extensive  and  heterogenous),  yet  the  prosecution  of  this 
or  that  part  of  it  has  come  to  be  thus  distinguished.     We 
have  "  Professors  "  of  various  di\dsions  and  sub-divisions  of 
it;  and  this  implies  that  the  bread-winning  pursuit  of  sei- 
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ence,  iirespective  of  the  particiliar  Innd,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  profesaion. 

§  692.  The  combinations  of  like  unita  whicb  have  accora- 
panied  tliese  scimrations  of  unlike  Units,  are  equaily  con- 
spicuoiis,  Tbose  occupied  in  science  as  a  whole,  as  well 
as  tbo3^  occupied  in  particular  divlaions  of  science,  have 
everywbero  teiidcd  to  segregate  thcmselves  and  con3oIi- 
date. 

On  the  C'oiitineiit  ca<rh  nation  has  a  scientific  academy  or 
equivalent  IkhIv,  and  in  soine  cases  several  such.  In  onr 
oivn  coinitry  \ve  have,  siniilarly,  a  fixed  general  unioii 
ainong  scientific  men — the  Royal  Society;  in  addition  to 
which  we  have  a  noinadic  general  union — the  British  Asso- 
ciation. 

Then  heyoiid  these  largest  eorporations  inclnding  all 
kinds  of  scientific  inen,  we  have  various  amaller  eorporations, 
each  compriaed  of  those  devoted  to  a  particular  braneb  or 
Bub-branch  of  scienet — a  Jtathematical  Society,  a  Physical 
Society,  a  Chemical  Society,  an  Aatronomical  Society,  a 
Geological  Society,  a  Physiological  Society;  and  others 
occupied  with  suMivisions  of  Biology^ — Botany,  Zoology, 
Anthropology  and  Entoniology:  all  of  theni  heing  chil- 
dren  of  the  Royal  Society  and  in  aonie  measiire  aids  to  it. 
Nor  let  US  forget  that  besides  these  metropolitan  soeie- 
ties  there  are  scattered  throughout  the  kingdom  local  so- 
cietiea,  devoted  to  science  in  general  or  to  soine  division  of 
science. 

Tliis  13  not  all.  Integration,  general  and  special,  of  the 
scientific  world  is  made  closer,  and  the  Cooperation  of  all 
partsaided,  bycontinnouspublications;  weekly  and  month- 
]y  and  quarterly  Journals  which  are  general  in  their  scope, 
and  others  of  like  periodicitioa  which  are  special  in  their 
scope.  Thus  minor  aggregatra  hekl  in  conncction  as 
parts  of  a  great  aggregate  have  their  activitics  furthered 
by  literary  inter-communication;     and   as  ebewhere   im- 
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plied  (see  Essays,  vul,  I.,  "  The  Genesis  of  Science  "), 
the  vast  organiHin  tlius  constitutod  has  acquired  a  power 
of  digesting  aud  assiiiiitating  tlie  various  classes  of  phe- 
tiomena  which  no  one  part  of  it  alone  could  efifectually  deal 
with. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


JTDOE    AND   LAWYEK. 


§  693.  In  the  preceding  division  of  this  worlc,  and  more 
larticularly  in  §  520,  it  was  ahown  that  in  early  societies 
lieh  regulation  of  condiiet  as  is  effected  bj  custom,  and 
fterwards  l>y  that  hardened  form  of  custom  callcd  law, 
riginates  in  the  expressed  or  implied  willa  of  ancestors — 
'riniarily  those  of  the  undistinguiähed  dcad,  and  secondarily 
hose  of  the  distinguished  dead.  Itegard  for  the  wishos  of 
leceaaed  relatives  greatly  influences  actiona  among  our- 
elves,  and  it  influences  them  far  more  among  savage  and 
emi-civilized  peopies;  becaiise  such  peoples  think  that  the 
ipirits  of  the  deceased  are  either  constantly  at  hand  or  occa- 
lionaliy  retum,  and  in  either  caae  will,  if  made  angry,  punish 
ilie  siirvivors  by  disease  or  misfortnue.  When,  in  the  course 
>f  social  development,  there  arise  ehiefs  of  unusual  power, 
3r  conquering  kings,  the  belief  that  their  ghosts  will  wreak 
terrible  vengeance  on  those  who  disregard  their  injunctions 
wcomes  a  still  more  potent  Controlling  agcncy;  so  that  to 
Regulation  of  conduct  by  eustoms  inherited  from  ancestora 
8t  large,  and  ordinarily  enforced  by  the  living  n'lcr,  there 
t^omes  to  be  added  regulation  by  the  transmitted  commanda 
''f  the  dead  mler. 

Hence  originales  that  early  coneeption  of  law  which  long 
'^Oütinues  with  slowly  increasing  modification,  and  which, 
'a  ourday,  still  siirvives  io  those  who  hold  that  Right  means 

that  which  is  ordered  " — firstly,  by  a  revelation  from  God, 
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and  seeondly  by  god-appointed  or  god-approved  kinga.  For 
tlie  tLeological  view  implies  that  govcrnments  in  general 
exiat  by  divine  pemiiaaion,  and  that  their  dictates  have  coe- 
sequeiitly  a  divine  sanction.  In  the  absence  of  a  utilitarian 
justification,  wbieb  on!y  gradiially  emerges  in  the  niinds  of 
thinking  men,  there  of  courae  oxists  for  law  no  other  justifi- 
cation than  that  of  being  supernaturally  derived — first  of  all 
directly  and  afterwards  indirectly. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  primitive  law,  formed  out  of 
transmitted  injiinctions,  partly  of  ancestry  at  large  and 
partly  of  the  distingubbed  ancostor  or  deceased  ruler,  comes 
usually  to  be  enunciated  by  those  wbo  were  in  contaot  mlli 
the  ruier — thoae  who,  first  of  all  as  attendants  commiini- 
cated  hia  commands  to  bis  aubjects,  and  who  afterwards, 
miniatering  to  bis  apotheoaized  ghost,  becanie  (sonie  of 
tliem)  his  prieata.  Natiirally  these  last,  carrying  od  the 
worehip  of  him  in  aiiccesaive  generations,  grow  into  expo- 
nenta  of  hia  will;  both  as  dcpositariea  of  hia  original  com- 
mands and  as  moiith-pieocs  through  whoin  the  comniatids 
of  hia  apirit  are  communieated.  By  neoesaity,  then,  tlie 
primitive  prieata  are  distingiiiahed  as  tbose  who  above  all 
othera  know  what  the  law  ia,  and  as  those  to  whom,  there- 
fore, all  qiieationa  abont  tranagreaaiona  are  referred — the 


§  694.  In  amall  nide  societiea  judicial  ayatems  have  not 
arisen,  and  hence  there  ia  little  evidence.  Still  we  read  thai 
among  the  Guiana  Indiana  the  Pe-i-mcn  are  at  once  priests, 
aorcerera,  dootora,  and  judgea.  Conceming  the  KalinuckSr 
who  are  more  advanced,  Fallaa  teils  na  that  the  highest 
judicial  Council  consisted  partly  of  prieata  and  also  that  one 
of  the  high-priests  o£  the  comniunity  waa  head-judge. 

Tlioiigh  among  tbe  aemi-civilized  Negro  racea  of  AfricSt 
theological  development  has  uaiially  not  gone  far  enough  to 
establish  the  cult  of  a  great  god  or  goda,  yet  among  thein 
may  be  traced  the  belief  that  conduct  ia  to  be  regulated  b; 
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ihe  wills  of  supematural  bemgs,  who  are  originally  the 
ghosts  of  the  distinguished  dead;  and  in  piirauance  of  this 
belief  the  ministrants  of  such  ghosta  coine  to  be  the  oracles. 
Thus  Lander  teils  us  that  "  in  Badagry  the  fetish-priesta  are 
the  Bole  jiidgea  of  the  people."  Cameron  describea  a  sitting 
of  a  Mganga,  chief  medieine  man  at  Kowcdi.  After  the 
Chiefs  wife  had  made  prescnts  and  received  replies  to  her 
inquiries  others  inqiiired. 

(JuestioDS  were  "  put  bj  the  public,  aome  of  which  nere  quickl;  dis- 
poeed  of,  while  othcra  evidently  raiaed  koottj  poiLts,  rcEUlting  in 
much  gesticulation  aod  oratory.  When  the  Wagatiga  [appBrcutly 
:he  plural  of  Mgangaj  pretcnded  thcy  could  not  ßnd  an  answer  the 
idoU  were  consult«d,  and  One  of  the  fctish  men  who  waa  a  clever 
rentriloquiBt  made  the  necessary  replj,  the  poor  dupcs  believing  it  to 
be  spokeD  by  the  idol." 

§  695,  Of  ancient  historic  evidence  readers  will  at  oneo 
recall  that  which  the  Ilehrews  yicld. 

There  Js  in  the  Bible  clear  proof  that  the  ideas  of  law  and 
sf  divine  will  were  equiralents.  Their  equivalence  is  showni 
alike  in  the  bringing  down  of  the  tables  from  Sinai  and  in 
the  elaborate  code  of  regiilations  for  lif e  eontained  in  Leviti- 
iui ;  where  the  niles  even  for  diet,  agrieultural  Operations, 
and  commereial  transa^tions,  are  set  down  as  prcscrilied  by 
God.  Still  more  specific  e\-iden<'e,  elncidating  both  the 
E;eneral  theory  of  law  and  the  functions  of  the  priestly  class, 
is  supplied  by  the  following  passages  froni  Deuteronomy : — 

"If  there  arise  a  matter  foo  hard  for  thee  in  judgment,  between 
blood  and  blood,  between  plea  and  plea.  and  between  stroke  nnd 
rtroke,  being  matters  ot  cortroTeraj  within  thy  gates  :  then  ehalt 
ihou  arise,  and  get  thee  iip  into  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
ihall  choose;  and  thou  »halt  come  nnto  the  priesta  the  Lcviles,  aod 
jnto  the  judge  that  shall  be  in  thoae  days,  and  enquirc  ;  and  they 
(hall  Bhew  thee  the  nentenee  of  judgment;  and  thou  shnlt  do  accord- 
ing  to  the  »eotence,  which  they  of  that  place  which  the  Lord  shall 
dioose  shall  Bhew  thee."    (xvii,  8-10.) 

Moreover,  beyond  the  often  recnrring  injunction  to  "  en- 
luire  of  the  Lord,"  we  liave  the  example  fumiahed  by  the 
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Buthority  and  actions  of  Samuel,  who,  dedicated  to  him  f  rom 
childhood,  waa  a  "  prophet  of  the  Lord,"  wbo  aa  a  priest 
built  an  altar,  and,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Ägag,  was  the 
medium  through  whom  God  conveyed  bis  commands,  aud 
who  played  the  part  of  both  judge  and  executioner. 

Of  eourse  we  may  expect  that  Egj'pt  with  ita  long  history 
fumishes  good  evidence,  and  we  find  it.  Here  are  relative 
facta  from  three  anthorities^ — Bunaen,  lirugsch,  and  Erman. 

"  That  the  oldcst  laws  were  ascribed  to  Hermsa,  iniplies  however 
nothisg  more  tban  that  the  first  genn  of  the  Civil  law  sprung  from 
tbe  Sacred  Booke,  and  that  it  waa  based  in  part  upon  the  religious 
tenets  which  thej  contaiaed." 

Hcatu-botep.  a  prieat  and  official  of  the  13th  djn.,  od  hia  tomb, 
"prideahimaelf  ouhaTingbeea'amanleamedm  thelaw,  ale^alator.'" 

"  The  Chief  judgc  waa  always  of  higheat  degree ;  if  he  was  not  odb 
of  the  king'a  own  aona,  he  waa  chief  prieat  of  one  of  the  great  gada, 
an  hereditär;  prince." 

"  All  the  judgea  of  higher  rank  serred  Ha'at,  the  goddess  of  Truth 
SB  priesta  and  the  Chief  judge  nore  a  amall  figure  of  thia  goddesa  aa  a 
badge  round  hia  neck," 

A  Court  which  held  a  eitting  in  the  46  of  Ramaea  II,  conaisted  of 
9  prieatB  (propheta  and  priesta)  and  one  laj  member,  the  regiatrar. 
But  in  another  caae  (Ramaea  IX)  the  laj  element  preponderated. 
Wliich  laat  atatement  iniplies  a  atep  towarda  difFerentiation 
of  the  aeeular  from  the  saered  in  legal  administration. 

To  the  circumstance  that  the  Greek  States  did  not  be- 
come  fully  united  liaa  already  been  ascribed  the  fact  that 
the  Greek  prieathood  ncver  became  a  hierarchy.  Says  Thirl- 
wall — "  The  Greek  priesta  never  formed  one  organized  body 
.  .  .  even  within  the  sanic  State  tliey  were  not  incorpo- 
rated."  Honce  the  normal  developinont  of  aitndry  profes- 
siona  is  less  distiiictly  to  be  traced.  Nevertheless  the  rela- 
tion  between  the  priestly  and  the  judicial  funetiona  is  visi- 
ble  in  a  nidinientary,  if  not  in  a  developed,  form,  Among 
the  Greeks,  aa  among  tbe  IlebrewB,  it  was  the  habit  in  cases 
of  doiibt  to  "  entiuire  of  the  Lord  ";  and  the  oracular  »itter- 
ance  embodying  tbe  will  of  a  god  was  made  by  a  priest  or 
priesteas.    Moreover,  tlie  circumstance  that  Greek  lawa  were 
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calied  themistea,  or  utterances  of  the  goddesa  Themis  aa  the 
moulhpiece  of  Zeua,  sliows  that  among  the  early  Greeks, 
aa  amoDg  other  {>eoples,  a  law  and  a  divine  äat  were  the 
same  thing.  That  Systems  of  law  were  regarded  as  of  super- 
natural  origin,  ig  also  evidenced  by  the  code  of  Lycurgua. 
According  to  Hase,  tlie  origin  of  hia  code  was  religious.  "  A 
declaration  of  the  Delphic  god  coDtaina  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  measiires  by  whioh  he  reeonciled  the  rival 
Claims  "  of  the  Spartana.  That  the  non-development  of  a 
legal  claaa  out  of  a  priestly  class  followed  from  tfae  lack  of 
development  of  the  priestly  clasa  itself,  seenis  in  aome  meas- 
lu-e  implied  by  the  following  extract  from  Thirlwalh — 

"  The  prieatl;  office  va  itself  involved  no  civil  exemptions  or  diso- 
bilities,  and  was  not  thought  to  unfit  the  peraon  who  fiUed  it  for  dis^ 
chargiog  the  duties  of  a  seDator,  a  judge,  or  a  warrior  .  .  .  But  the 
care  of  a  temple  ofteo  required  tbe  cootinual  reiidence  and  presence 
of  tts  ministen." 

Poasibly  the  rise  of  priest-lawyera,  impeded  by  this  local 
fixity  and  by  want  of  cooperative  oi^anization  among  priests, 
may  have  been  also  impeded  by  the  independence  of  tho 
Greek  nature,  which,  unlike  Oriental  natures,  did  not  read- 
ily  submit  to  the  extension  of  sacerdotal  control  over  civil 
affairs. 

How  priestly  and  legal  fimctions  were  mingled  among 
the  early  Komans  is  shown  by  the  two  following  extracts 
from  Duniy: — 

The  patriciane  "held  the  prieathood  and  the  auspices;  the;  were 
priests,  ftugure  and  judges,  und  they  carefullj  hid  from  the  eye.-  of  the 
people  Ibemystcrious  formul«  of  public  worahip  and  of  Juriaprudcnce." 

The  "servile  attachment  to  legal  forms  [which  characterized  the 
early  Romans]  eame  from  the  religiouB  character  of  the  law  and  from 
the  belief  imposed  by  tlie  doctrine  of  augury,  that  the  least  inad- 
vertence  in  the  accomphsbmcDt  of  rites  was  auflicieDt  to  alienate  the 
goodwUl  of  tbe  gods." 

It  seems  probable,  indeed,  that  legal  procedure  conaisted  in 
part  of  ceremonies  originally  devotional,  by  which  the  god 
Kuma  was  to  be  propitiated,  and  that  the  complex  aymbolic 
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actions  used  were  superpoaed.  For  of  the  judges,  who  "  sat 
onlj  on  days  fixed  hy  the  Beeret  calendar  of  the  Pontiffs,"  it 
is  Said  that  "  they  did  not  admit  the  litigautä  to  set  forth 
simply  the  matters  iu  disinitti;  mjsteriouB  fomiula;,  gest- 
ures, and  a^tioim  were  net-essary,"  In  further  eridence  of 
thia  priestly  character  of  the  judicial  administration  is  the 
following  Statement  of  Professor  W.  A.  Hunter: — 

"  PomponiuB,  in  bis  brief  accouat  of  the  butory  of  Roman  Lav, 
informa  ua  that  ihe  custod;  of  the  XII  Tables,  the  ezclusive  knowl 
edge  of  the  fonna  of  procedure  (legi»  actiont*),  and  the  right  of  int«r- 
pretiDg  the  law,  beloDged  to  the  College  of  Pontiffa." 
And  Momnisen  teils  iis  in  other  words  the  snine  thing. 

Hut  wlijle  we  licre  scc,  as  we  saw  in  the  casea  of  other 
early  peoplea,  tliat  the  priest,  intiinately  acquainted  witli  the 
injuuctions  of  the  god,  and  able  to  get  further  intiinatioiis 
of  his  will,  consequently  beeame  the  foimtain  of  law,  and 
therefore  the  judge  roapecting  breat-hes  of  law,  we  do  not 
find  evidence  that  in  ancient  Ronie,  any  more  than  in 
Greece,  Egypt,  or  Palestine,  the  advocate  was  of  priestly 
origin.  Contrariwise  we  find  evidciKe  that  ainong  thcso 
early  civilized  peoples,  as  at  tlie  preseut  tinie  among  sonie 
peoples  wlio  have  become  civilized  cnough  to  liave  legal 
procedurcs,  the  advocate  is  of  lay  origin.  llarsden  saye  that 
in  Suniatra^ — ■ 

"the  plaiotiff  and  defendant  iisually  plead  their  own  cauae,  but  if 
circumHtaneea  render  thcm  unequal  to  it,  "they  are  allowed  loyiTyni*- 
m-ahit  (borrow  a  mouth).     Their  advocate  may  be  a  proatttn,  or  other" 
pereon  indilTerently ;  nor  ia  thcre  any  stated  compensation  for  the  aa- 
sistancc,  though,  if  the  cause  be  giiined,  a  gratuity  ie  gcnerally  giyen.'"* 
So,  too,  from  Park>-ns  we  Icarn  that  the  Abyssinians  have  a 
sort  of  lawyer— niercly  "  an  ordinary  man,  with  an  extra— 
ordinary  gift  of  <he  gab.     Tlicse  nien  are  aometimes  em- 
ployed  by  the  disputants  in  aeri()ns  cases,  but  not  invari- 
ably."    Indeed  it  ranst  everywliere  have  liappened  in  early 
stapos  when  litiganta  usnally  stated  tlieir  respective  cases, 
that  sometimes  one  or  other  of  tliem  asked  a  f  riend  to  State 
his  case  for  him;  and  a  spokcsman  who  beoame  noted  for 
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bHU  in  doing  tliia  woiild  be  employed  by  otbers,  and  event- 
naliy  a  present  to  hini  would  become  a  fee.  It  was  thiia 
among  the  Komans.  After  knowledge  of  tlie  Tivelve  Tables 
had  been  diffused,  and  after  the  aecrets  of  legal  procediiro 
had  been  discloaed  by  a  secretary  of  Appiiis  Claudius,  there 
grew  up  a  clasa  of  men,  the Jurisconn-uiü,  learned  in  the  law, 
who  gave  their  ad^-ice;  and  also,  later,  advocatea  distin- 
guished  by  their  oratorical  powers,  who,  as  among  oiirseives, 
were  furaished  with  raaterials  and  suggestiona  by  lawyers 
of  lower  grade. 

§  696.  The  aiiperposing  of  eivilizations  and  o;f  religiona 
throughout  Nortlicru  Europe  after  Roman  days,  corapli- 
cated  the  relations  between  religion  and  law,  and  betweeu 
tliose  who  administered  thcm.  Nevertheleas,  the  evidenee 
everywhere  points  to  the  eonclusion  we  have  already 
reached. 

Beginning  with  heathen  times  there  may  be  put  firat  the 
facta  which  Sir  George  Daaent  givea  ua  respecting  the  an- 
eient  Norse.    Hc  writes: — 

The  priest  "  wija  the  only  civil,  just  as  ho  was  the  only  religioua 
uitborit; — minister  and  magistrate  in  one." 

"  In  trials  .  .  .  it  feil  od  him  [the  priest]  to  name  the  judgea,  and 
lo  BDperiDtend  the  proceedings." 

Bnt  it  seeras  that  e*en  in  thosc  nide  days  there  had  come 
into  exist«nce  non-elerical  advocates. 

"There  were  the  lawmen  or  lawyere  nögmenn),  a  clasa  which  we 
shall  find  still  fiouriahing  in  the  time  of  which  cur  Sag«  tella,  They 
were  private  peraons,  invested  with  no  official  chnractcr."  "They 
Kern  to  have  been  simply  Inw-skilled  men,  '  counsel,'  to  whom  mcn 
in  need  of  advice  betook  theniHelves." 

In  liarmony  with  these  staternenta  are  thoae  made  by  an 
anthority  respecting  Old-EngUsh  institutions,  Mr.  Gomme. 
Ile  says — 

"  We  leam  Crom  the  historianB  o(  Saxony  that  the  '  Frey  Feldgericht« 
of  Corbey  was,  in  pagan  times,  under  the  supremacy  of  the  priestB  of 
tbeEreeburgh." 
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"  There  can  be  litt)e  doubt  that  tbe  church  or  temple  of  primitiva 
BOciet;  was  the  Belf-same  apot  aa  the  aescmbly-place  of  the  people  and 
the  court  of  justice." 

In  Support  of  thia  last  conclusion  it  may  be  remarked  that 
as  in  eariy  times  gatlieringa  for  worahip  afforded  occasiou'i 
for  trading,  so  they  also  afforded  occasione  £or  legal  settle- 
mente  of  disputea;  and  furtlier  tliat  the  use  o£  the  sacred 
etlifiee  for  tliis  purpose  (as  among  the  Bahylonians)  was 
congruoua  with  the  coueeption,  everywhere  ancicntly  entei^ 
tained,  that  legal  procee<iings  tacitly  or  avowedly  invoked 
divine  interposition — tacitly  in  the  takiug  of  an  oatb  and 
avowedly  in  trial  by  judicial  combat. 

The  eonquest  of  northem  beatlienism  by  Cliristianity 
gradually  letl  to  subjugatiou  o£  the  heathen  System  of  law  by 
the  System  of  law  tbe  Church  iniposed — partly  its  own,  the 
canon  law,  and  partly  that  inherited  frora  Konian  civiliza- 
tion,  the  civil  law,  The  rules  of  conduct  whicli,  transmitted 
frora  the  heathen  pricathood,  had  become  the  common  law, 
were  in  large  nieasure  overriden  by  the  niles  of  conduct 
whieh  the  Christian  priesthoo<l  eitlier  enactod  or  adopted. 
In  early  EngHsh  days  lay  and  clerical  magnates  eoopcrated 
in  the  local  courts:  laws  derived  from  the  old  religion  and 
froni  the  new  religion  were  joiiitly  enforced. 

"Tbe  clergy,  in  particular,  as  they  theo  engroased  nlraost  eveij 
otber   branch  o(  leaniing,   so  (like   their   predecesaora,   tbe  British 
Druids),  they  were  peculiarly  remarkable  for  their  proficiency  in  tbe 
study  of  tbe  law.  .  .  .  The  judges  therefore  were  usuatly  created  out 
of  the  sacred  order,  as  was  likewise  tho  case  among  the  Normans; 
and  all  tbe  inferior  offlces  were  Bupplied  by  the  lower  clergy,  which 
has  occaaioned  their  succestiors  to  be  denominated  clerkt  to  this  day. 
But  with  the  growth  of  papal  power  a  change  began.     As 
writea  the  author  just  quoted,  Stephen — 
"  It  soon  became  an'establisbed  maiim  in  the  papal  8yst«m  of  policy, 
that  all  ecclesiastjcal  persona,  and  all  ecclcsiastical  cauaes,  should  be 
Bolely  and  entirely  subject  to  ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  only." 
After  the  conqiiest,  when  shoals  of  foroign  clergy  eame 
over,  and  when  they  and  the  pre-existing  monastic  clei^ 
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were  bribed  by  endowments  to  support  the  Conqueror,  the 

papal  policy  prevailed  so  far  as  to  separate  the  ecclesiastical 

court  from  the  civil  court;  after  which  "  the  Saxon  laws 

were  soon  overbome  by  the  Norman  justiciaries."    In  sub- 

sequent  reigns,  according  to  Hallam — 

*'the  clergy  combined  its  study  [i.  e,y  the  Roman  law]  with  that  of 
their  own  canons;  it  was  a  maxim  that  cvery  canonist  must  be  a 
civilian,  and  that  no  one  could  be  a  good  civilian  unless  he  were  also 
a  canonist.** 

Along  with  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  that  the  Christian 

high  priest,  the  pope,  was  an  oracle  through  whom  God 

spoke,  there  was  established  in  Christendom  a  theory  of 

law  like  that  held  by  ancient  peoples:     laws  were  divine 

dieta  and  priests  divinely  authorized  interpreters  of  them. 

Under  these   circumstances   the   ecclesiastical   courts   ex- 

tended  their  Jurisdiction  to  secular  causes;     until,  grad- 

ually,  the  secular  courts  were  almost  deprived  of  power: 

the  removal  of  criminal  clerics  from  secular  Jurisdiction 

and  the  penalty  of  excommunication  on  those  who  in  any 

serious  way  opposed  the  clerical    power,  being  of  course 

efficient  weapons.      The  condition  of  things  then  existing 

is  well  shown  by  the  following  statement  of   Prof.  Mait- 

land: — 

'^If  we  look  back  to  Richard  I.'s  reign  we  may  see,  as  the  bighest 
temporal  court  of  the  realm,  a  court  chiefly  composed  of  ecclesiastics, 
presided  over  by  an  archbishop,  who  is  also  Chief  Justiciar;  he  will 
have  at  bis  side  two  or  three  bishops,  two  or  three  archdeacons,  and 
but  two  or  three  laymen.  The  greatest  judges  even  of  Henry  III.'s 
reign  are  ecclesiastics,  tfaough  by  this  time  it  has  become  scandalous 
for  a  bishop  to  do  much  secular  justice." 

Not  only  were  priests  the  judges  and  the  interpreters  of 

law,  but  they  at  one  time  discharged  subordinate  legal  f unc- 

tions.    In  Germany,  according  to  Stolzel,  the  notarial  pro- 

f  ession  had  long  been  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics.    France, 

during  the  13th  Century,  fumished  like  evidence.     Clerics 

played  the  parts  of  procureurs  or  attomeys,  according  to 

Foumier,  who  says : — 
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"les  ecclMaatiques  ae  pouvait,  eo  principe,  accepter  cea  fouclioiu 

que  pour  repriseater  les  pauvres,   lee  ägÜBes,  du  duis  lei  cauBes 

spirituelles," 

So,  too,  was  it  with  the  fuiiction  of  advocate.    Sainte  Palaje 

writes — 

"Loisel  ,  .  .  remarks  tbat  iD  thctimeof  Philip  [the  Fair]  and siace, 
the  best  of  them  were  '  eccIcBiastical  persona  inetructed  in  the  Canon 
and  Civil  Law,  leaming  pructice  chiefl;  by  the  decretols.' " 
However  according  to  Foumier,  tliis  f  iinction  was  limited  to 
certain  cases — 

"le  pr6tre  ne  peut  eiercer  les  fonctions  d'avocat  si  ce  n'est  au  profit 
de  son  Sgliee  et  des  psuvres,  et  sane  reccvoir  de .sataire." 
But  in  England,  wlieii  ecclesiasties  had  bcen  forbidden  by 
the  jMjpe  to  make  their  appearance  in  secular  courts,  it  ap- 
peare  tliat  tliey  evaded  tlie  prohibition  by  disguising  them- 
Belves. 

"  Sir  H.  Bpelman  conjecturcB  (Glossar.  835),  that  coifs  were  intro- 
duced  to  hide  the  tonsure  of  such  rencgade  Clerks,  as  were  still 
tempted  to  remain  in  the  secular  courta  in  the  qualit;  of  advocates  or 
judges,  notwithetanding  their  prohibition  by  canon." 
From  wliich  it  would  seem  that  tlie  "  renegade  clerks  "  be- 
came  barristera  who  peraonally  received  the  profits  of  their 
advocacy. 

§  697.  By  what  steps  tUe  complete  secularization  of  the 
legal  class  was  efFected  in  England,  ii  does  not  here  concem 
na  to  ascertain.  It  siiiBces  to  observe  the  atate  of  tbings  now 
arrived  at. 

So  long  have  our  j'iidges  ceased  to  diaplay  any  clerical 
attributes,  that  now,  to  the  ordinary  Citizen,  the  statement 
that  tbey  were  once  prieats  is  siirpriaing.  If  there  remains 
any  trace  of  the  original  condition  of  thinga,  it  is  only  in 
such  a  fact  as  that  tho  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  retains 
the  power  of  conferring  the  dcgree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law; 
which  degree,  however,  ia  one  covering  only  a  restricted 
sphere  of  praetice.  But  while,  aave  perhapa  in  observance 
of  certain  ceremoniea  and  seasona,  Separation  of  judicial 
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f  unctionaries  f  rom  clerical  f  unctionaries  has  long  been  com- 
plete,  Separation  of  certain  areas  of  Jurisdiction  has  takeu 
place  quite  recently.  TJntil  some  five  and  thirty  years  ago 
ecclesiastical  courts  still  had  Jurisdiction  over  some  secular 
matters — testamentary  and  matrimonial;  but  they  were 
then  deprived  of  this  Jurisdiction,  and  retained  none  save 
over  affairs  within  the  Church  itself ; 

In  conf  ormity  with  the  usual  course  of  things,  while  the 
legal  prof ession  has  been  differentiating  f rom  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal, there  have  been  going  on  differentiations  within  the 
legal  profession  itself.  Originally,  beyond  the  judge  and 
the  two  suitors,  there  occasionally  existed  only  the  advocate 
— a  functionary  who,  becoming  established,  presently  ren- 
dered  his  Services  to  defeüdants  as  well  as  to  plaintiffs. 
Gradually  these  ancillaryagencies  have  becomecomplicated; 
until  now  there  are  various  classes  and  sub-classes  of  those 
who  conduct  legal  proceedings. 

The  original  body  of  them  has  separated  itself  primarily 
into  two  great  divisions — those  directly  concemed  in  carry- 
ing  on  causes  in  law-courts  and  those  indirectly  concemed, 
who  prepare  the  cases,  collect  evidence,  summon  witnesses, 
&c.  Within  the  first  of  these  classes  has  arisen  a  partial  dis- 
tinction  between  those  whose  business  is  mainly  in  courts 
and  those  whose  business  is  mainly  in  Chambers;  and  there 
are  fnrther  segregations  determined  by  the  different  courts 
in  which  the  pleadings  are  carried  on.  To  which  add  the 
crosa-diviaion  of  this  class  into  Queen's  Counsel  or  leaders, 
and  ordinary  barristers  or  Juniors.  Then  in  the  accessory 
class — lawyers  commonly  so-called — we  have  the  distinc- 
tion,  once  well  recognized,  between  attomeys  and  solicitors, 
arising  from  the  separate  divisions  of  jurispmdence  with 
which  they  were  concemed,  but  which  has  now  lapsed.  And 
we  have  various  miscellaneous  subdivisions  partially  estab- 
lished, as  of  those  mainly  concemed  with  litigious  matter 
and  those  mainly  concemed  with  non-litigious  matter;  of 
those  who  transact  business  directly  and  of  those  who  act 
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for  othera;    those  who  are  parliamentary  agents;    aad 


§  698.  In  their  general  cliaracter,  if  not  in  tlieir  details, 
the  facta  now  to  be  nained  will  l>e  aiiticipated  by  tlie  reader. 
He  will  look  for  illustrations  of  thc  integrating  tendency, 
and  he  will  not  be  mistaken  in  so  doing. 

Very  soon  after  the  divergcnce  of  the  legal  claaa  from 
the  elerical  clasa  had  cominenced,  there  arose  aome  union 
among  membera  of  the  legal  class.  Thu3  we  read  that  in 
France — 

"Ed  1274,  le  coQcile  de  Lyon,  dniis  quelques  dispoaitionB  relatives 
auz  procureurs,  lee  mct  i  pcu  pr^  sur  le  m^me  pied  que  les  avocats. 
C'cat  que  dt-R  lors  les  ])ro('tireuni  forment  une  Corporation  qu:  te 
gouverac  sou»  rnutorilt  dos  juges  d'Egliae." 
In  England  aläo  it  appears  that  thc  two  procesaes  began 
almost  aimnitaneonsly.  AVlien  the  deputies  of  the  king  in 
hia  judicial  capacity  ceaaed  to  be  wholly  noniadic,  and  fixed 
Courts  of  justice  were  eatablishcd  at  Westrainster,  the  advo- 
cates,  who  were  before  dispcrsed  aboiit  the  kingdom,  began 
to  aggregate  in  London,  where,  aa  Stephen  says,  they  "  nat- 
urally  feil  into  a  kind  of  collegiate  order."  Hontre  reaiilted 
the  Inns  of  Court,  in  which  leetures  were  read  and  event- 
ually  degrees  given:  the  kecping  o£  terms  being  for  a  long 
time  the  only  requirement,  an<l  the  passing  of  an  examina- 
tion  ha^ing  but  recently  beconie  a  needful  qiialiticatioD  for 
a  call  to  the  bar.  Within  this  aggregate,  constituting  the 
collegiate  body,  we  have  minor  divisions — the  benchew, 
who  are  its  govemors,  the  barristers,  and  the  studenta.  Thifl 
procesa  of  incorporation  began  before  the  reign  of  Edward 
I;  and  while  certain  of  the  inna,  devoted  to  that  kind  of 
law  which  has  now  eeased  to  be  marked  olf,  have  dwindled 
away,  the  others  still  form  the  centrea  of  Integration  for  the 
higher  membera  of  the  legal  profession, 

Then  we  come  to  the  lower  members,  who  in  early  daj9 
became  incorporated. 
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"tt  vu  «idüned  bj  stat.  4  Henry  IV.  c  18,  tbat  all  attomies 
Bhould  be  ezatnined  by  the  justiccs,  aDd  by  tbcir  diacretionB  their 
oamee  sbould  be  put  in  a  roll :  they  were  to  be  good  and  mrtiwuM,  and 
^goodfame." 

Other  groupings  of  more  modern  and  leaa  coherent  kinda 
have  to  be  named.  There  ia  the  Bar  Conunittee,  serving 
88  an  organ  for  the  practising  bairisters;  and  there  are  tho 
relatively  vague  unions  of  bairiaters  who  go  the  same  cir- 
cuits.  For  solicitors  there  is  in  London  a  central  Law  Soci- 
ety, along  with  which  may  be  named  Law  Societies  in  lead- 
ing  provincial  districts;  and  there  are  also  varions  benevo- 
lent  asBociations  formed  within  tliese  larger  bodies. 

Nor  let  UB  omit  to  notice  how  in  this  caae,  as  in  all  casea, 
the  procesa  of  Integration  has  been  accompanied  by  progreas 
in  definiteness.  P-arly  in  ita  history  the  body  of  barristers 
aeparated  itself  by  its  regulations  from  the  trading  Com- 
munity; and  then,  more  reeently,  it  has  increaaed  its  diä- 
tinetness  of  demareation  by  ex<;luding  those  not  adequately 
instructed.  So,  too,  with  the  body  of  solicitora.  Thia  ha^ 
fenced  itself  round  by  ccrtain  regulations  respecting  admis- 
aion,  conduct,  and  practice,  in  such  wise  tliat  by  striking  off 
the  rolls  tlioae  wbo  have  not  conformed  to  the  rules  cora- 
plete  preciflion  is  given  to  the  limit«  of  the  body. 

And  then,  as  serving  to  hold  togetlier  these  larger  and 
smaller  definitely  consotidated  aggregates,  we  have  various 
periodicals — several  weekly  law-joumab,  and  now  also  a 
law-quarterly.  ^ 


CHAPTER  Vm 


§  699.  Teaehing  iraplies  knowledge  oi  thinga  to  be 
tauglit;  and  as,  for  various  rcasona,  the  priest  coraes  to  be 
distinguiahed  Ijy  liia  possession  of  knowledge,  from  him 
more  eapecially  is  it  to  be  obtained.  Morcovcr,  being  re- 
leascd  froru  life*sustaining  activities,  lie  haa  more  tiiue  tlian 
othera  for  giving  infonnation  and  enforc-ing  discipline, 

A  deeper  reason  for  tliis  primitive  identity  of  priest  and 
teaeher  may  be  reeognized.  Thoiigb  diiring  early  years 
each  youth  gathers,  in  miscellancoiis  ways,  miieh  wliich  is 
properly  to  be  ealled  knowledge,  and  whieh  serves  him  for 
giiidance  in  ortlinary  life,  yet  tliere  U  a  kiiid  of  knowledge, 
or  siippoaed  knowledge,  particularly  preoions,  which  dofS 
not  come  to  liim  throiigh  tlie  irregulär  Channels  of  daily 
experience.  Equally  in  aavage  tribes  and  aniong  early  eU- 
ilized  peoplos,  gbosta  and  gods  are  believod  to  be  everywhero 
and  always  inflnencing  men'a  Uvea  for  good  or  evil;  and 
hence  of  chief  importance  is  Information  conceming  the 
ways  in  which  conduct  may  be  so  regiilated  as  to  obtain  tlieir 
f avours  and  avoid  their  vengeance.  Evidently  the  man  who 
knows  rnoat  about  tliese  siipematnral  beings,  the  priest,  is 
tlie  man  from  whom  this  Information  of  highest  value  is  to 
be  obtained.  It  results  that  the  primitive  conception  of  the 
teaclier  is  tlie  conception  of  one  wbo  gives  Instruction  iii 
sat'red  m altera. 

Of  course  the  knowledge  thua  communicated  ia  first  of  all 
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communicated  by  the  eider  prieats  to  the  younger,  or  rather 
ty  the  actual  prieata  to  those  who  are  to  become  priests.  In 
amny  ceaes,  and  for  a  long  time,  this  is  the  aole  teaching. 
Only  in  the  courae  of  evolution,  along  with  the  riee  of  a 
secular  cultured  class,  does  the  teacher  ae  we  now  conceive 
him  come  into  exiatence. 

§  700.  Neceasarily  in  early  stages  of  all  evolving  aggre- 
gates  tlie  lines  of  org&nization  are  indefinite.  In  groups  of 
the  UDcivilized  we  cannot  expect  the  functinn  of  ediicator 
to  have  become  4i8tinctly  niarked  off.  Still  we  soon  detect 
that  inciilcation  of  secret  and  sacred  things  which,  aa  above 
indicated,  conatitutes  the  earüest  kind  of  teaching:  tho 
"  myetery  men  "  being  the  instmctors.  Says  Beman  con- 
cerning  the  Arawaks: — 

"The  son  of  a  conjuror,  as  soon  aa  tie  enters  bis  tweotieth  year,  or 
evea  soooer,  is  mode  acquaiotEd  by  his  father  with  the  art  of  conjura- 
tion,  and  enjoined  the  greateat  secrec;  concerniDg  it." 
And  whether  the  neophyte  be  a  dcacendant  or  not,  there  is 
alwajs  thia  injunction  of  silence  reapeeting  the  communi- 
cated Information,  which  invariably  has  reference  to  deal- 
inga  with  aupernatural  beings;  ao  that,  froin  the  very  firat, 
there  is  ahown  the  rise  of  an  caotcrie  enit  auch  aa  the  priest- 
hoods  of  early  historic  peoplea  show  ns. 

But  in  groupa  of  aavagea  we  may  trace  an  e-xtenaion  of 
thia  aacred  teaching,  or  rather  part  of  it,  to  all  young  men  on 
their  arrival  at  the  fit  age.  The  A  iistraliaiia,  for  examplo, 
have  everj'where  an  initiation  ceremony  diiring  which  tho 
youth,  circumcised  after  a  fashion,  or  in  other  cases  having 
a  tooth  knocked  out,  is  thereby  dedieated  to  a  aiipomatural 
being  auppoaed  to  be  preaent,  aa  in  the  casc  of  Daramulun, 
who  is  doubtieaa  the  hero  of  the  tribc:  the  dedicationa  being 
obvioiisly  akin  iii  apirit  to  those  of  more  ci\'ilizcd  peoplea. 
On  theae  occaaiona  the  medicine-men  are  the  Operators  and 
instructbra. 

The  more  advanced  of  the  uncivilized,  whose  medicine- 
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men  bare  gained  in  aome  measuFe  ttie  cbaracter  ol  prieetB, 
fumish  better  evidence.  We  tave  the  caae  of  the  I-'ew  Zea- 
landers,  among  wbom,  according  to  Thomson,  od  9  of  the 
duties  of  the  priests  is  to  instnict  children  "  in  the  3  ings  and 
traditioDS  of  the  people  " — to  inatmct  them,  that  is,  in  the 
sacred  lore  of  the  tribe.  Then  in  Africa,  where  the  social 
Organization  ia  raore  developed,  we  nieet  with  a  more  defi- 
nite  form  of  priestly  tuition.  Bastian  teils  us  that  in  Coogo 
the  fetich-priest  yearly  collecta  the  boys  who  have  arrived 
at  puberty,  and  leada  them  into  the  forest,  where  they  re- 
main  six  months,  fomiing  a  sort  of  eolony  iinder  tbe  control 
of  the  priest.  Dnring  thia  time  they  undcrgo  circumciaion. 
Then  in  Abyssinia  and  in  Madagascar  we  find  the  teaching 
function  of  the  priest  sbared  in  by  a  non-priestly  clasa — a 
Step  in  differentiatioQ. 

§  701.  Peoples,  past  and  preaent,  in  simdry  parts  of  tho 
World,  who  have  reached  higher  stages  of  civilization,  jield 
fragnients  of  evidence  which  I  string  together  in  aa  orderly 
a  way  as  is  practicable.  Writing  of  the  Mexicans,  Torque- 
mada  says  that  the  wliole  education  was  in  connexion  witt 
the  temples.  Very  many  boys  were  sent  there  to  be  edu- 
cated  from  the  fourth  year  of  their  age  until  their  marriapO' 
Cla^ngero  teils  na  the  aame  thing.  Of  the  priests  of  Yucatan 
we  read  in  Landa: — 

"  The;  instructed  the  eona  of  other  priest«,  and  also  the  jounger  bodi 
of  the  lords,  who  nere  given  to  them  from  childhood  wheo  the; 
appearcd  to  be  inclined  to  that  office.  The  sciencea  which  they  taugbt 
wcre  tbe  computation  of  jeara,  monthe  aad  dajB,  feativala  and  cert- 
inonieB,  the  Administration  of  their  sacrameDta,  &c.,  £c." 

Of  existing  peoples  the  Japanese  may  be  first  named  as 
swpplying  us  with  a  relevant  fact. 

"  Tlie  Beculor  teacher'a  Tocation  can  scarcel;  be  said  to  have  eiiatcd 
prior  to  the  daj8  of  the  founder  of  the  Tokugawa  dynasty.  .  .  .  The 
bonzea  [prieBts]  of  Japan  are  to  be  crcdited  with  being  mainly  instru- 
mental in  sprcadiog  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  education 
tbroughout  tbe  lengtb  and  breadth  of  the  Empire." 
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[n  hiaSinhassy  to  Ava  Sjmes  writes: — 

"Alt  kioums  or  monaBteries  .  .  .  are  BeiDinaries  ...  in  which 
Kiyg  of  &  certain  age  are  taught  their  lotters,  and  iiutnict«d  in  moral 
ind  religious  duties." 

Fo  like  effect,  f rora  a  work  entitled  The  ßurmtm  bj  Shway 
Peo,  we  learn  that — 

'  Wben  •  Iw;  has  reached  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  jean  hc  goes  as  a 
natt«r  of  couree  to  tlie  Pohngyee  Kyouog  [Honastic  School].  It  ia 
ipen  to  all  alike — to  the  poor  fieheraiaa'B  »od  as  well  as  to  the  ecion 
>f  princelj  blood." 

And  the  Catholic  missionary  Sangermano  tcstifies  aimilarly: 
implying,  also,  that  thia  education  given  by  tlie  priesta  is 
nominally  in  preparation  for  the  prieathood,  aince  the  atu- 
dents  ali  put  on  "  the  habit  o£  a  Talapoin  "  during  the  period 
of  their  education.  The  Maliometana,  too,  yield  evidence. 
At  the  present  time  in  Cairo  the  university  is  in  a  moaque. 

§  T02.  Illuatrative  facta  takcn  from  the  aecounta  of  ex- 
tinct  and  decayed  civilizations  in  the  0hl  World,  may  bu 
öext  gronpe<l  together — sorae  of  theni  mere  hinta  and  othera 
suffieiently  füll. 

Conceming  Ancient  India,  Dutt  atates  that  education 
Jonaisted  o£  leaming  the  Vedas,  and  that  in  the  iater  aa  in 
he  earlier  pcriods  it  was  linder  the  prieata.    He  alao  aaya: — 

"  There  were  ParishadB  or  Br&hmanic  eettlements  for  the  cultivation 
>f  learning  .  .  ,  aod  joung  men  weat  to  these  Parishada  to  acquire 
eaming." 

To  thia  there  nrnst  be  added  the  signifieant  fact  that  in  the 
Rpie  Period  (cä.b.c.  1400  to  1000)— 

"Bcsides  these  Parishads,  individual  teachera  establiahed  %hot  would 
be  calied  private  schoola  in  Europe,  and  oftcn  coHected  round  them- 
ielvea  atudents  from  variouB  parts  of  the  country.  .  .  .  Leamed 
BrähmaoB  vho  had  retircd  to  forenta  in  their  old  age  ofteD  collected 
nich  studcnts  round  them,  and  much  of  the  boldeat  apeculationa  in 
he  Epic  Period  has  proceeded  from  these  sylvan  and  retircd  eeats  of 
anctit;  and  learoing." 

Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  preceding  atatemcuts  thia 
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last  Statement  shows  us  how  teaching  was  in  the  beginning 
exclusively  concemed  with  religious  doctrines  and  rites,  and 
how  there  eventually  began  to  arise  a  teaching  which,  iii 
some  measure  detached  from  the  religious  institutions,  at 
the  same  time  entered  upon  other  subjects  than  the  reli- 
gious. 

A  kindred,  if  less  elaborated,  System  existed  in  ancient 
Persia. 

**  It  iß  pretty  clear  that  the  special  training  of  boys  for  future  call- 
iDgs  went  hand  in  hand  with  their  religious  education,  and  that  it  was 
chiefly  regulated  according  to  the  profession  of  the  father.  .  .  .  It 
was  evidently  also  no  uncommon  practice  to  commit  children  to  the 
care  of  a  priest  for  training  and  Instruction  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Indian  Brahmins  were  wont  to  do." 

Respecting  Babylonia  and  Assyria  Professor  Sayce,  de- 
scribing  the  social  life  there,  says: — 

**The  libraries  were  established  in  the  temples,  and  the  schools  in 
which  the  work  of  education  was  carried  on  were  doubtless  attached 
to  them." 

**The  *hou8e  of  the  males,'  into  which  the  young  men  were  intro- 
duced,  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  monastic  establishment  attached 
to  the  great  temples  of  Babylonia."  . 

Of  educational  arrangements  in  Egypt  the  like  is  said  by 
various  authorities — Brugsch,  Erman,  and  Duncker. 

**  Schools  were  established  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  country; 
and  human  and  divine  wisdom  was  taught  in  the  assemblages  of  the 
holy  servants  of  the  gods." 

"The  high  priest  of  Amon,  Bekenchons^  teils  us  that  from  bis  fi^*^ 
to  his  seventeenth  year  he  was  *  chief  of  the  royal  stable  of  instruc- 
tion,*  and  thence  entered  the  temple  of  Amon  as  an  under-priest/* 

"The  Colleges  of  these  temples  [Thebes,  Memphis,  and  HeliopoÜ^J 
were  the  most  importont  centres  of  priestly  life  and  doctrine." 

That  absence  of  a  priestly  hierarchy  in  Greece  which,  ^ 

bef ore  pointed  out,  interf ered  with  the  normal  developmewts 

of  other  professions,  interfered  also  with  the  normal  dev^'' 

opment  of  the  tutorial  profession.     The  temples  and  tlieif 

surroundings  were,  indeed,  places  for  special  culture  of  one 

or  other  kind,  mostly  having  some  relation  to  religious  ob- 
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servances.  But  this  form  of  priestly  teaching  did  not  grow 
into  any  general  syatem  taking  in  the  lay  merabers  of  the 
Community.  Referring,  by  contrast,  to  education  in  tho 
gymnatta,  Mahaffy  vmtea : — 

"  The  older  fttshion  bad  been  to  bring  up  boys  verj  much  aa  we  bring 
up  girb,  keeping  tbem  constantl;  ander  the  eje  of  a  special  attendant 
or  teacher  .  .  .  teaching  them  the  received  religion  and  a  little  of  tbq 
Btandard  literature,  incuicating  obedieoce  to  the  goda  and  to  parents." 
As  happened  in  Persia  during  its  phase  of  militant  activity, 
physical  culture  and  culture  of  the  mental  powers  useful  in 
war,  took  precedence  of  other  culture. 

"The  old  System  of  sdvanced  education,  nhich  ordained  that  from 
the  sge  of  eigfateeo  to  twenty  Athenian  youths  .  .  .  sfaould  remwi 
under  state  supervision,  and  do  the  duty  of  patrols  round  the  out- 
lying  parts  and  frontier  fort«  of  Attica,  receiving  at  the  some  time  drill 
ia  military  exerdees,  as  well  ae  some  gymnastic  and  literary  training," 
became  in  time  modified  to  one  io  which  "  moet  of  tbe  gymnaatics  and 
ntilitary  traiDiog  was  left  out." 

£ut  intellectital  culture  as  it  increased  feil  into  the  handij 
Qot  of  the  priests  but  of  seeular  teachers.  "  Those  phi- 
oaophers  who  did  not,  like  the  Stoics,  despise  teaching 
'"ouths,  .  .  .  aet  up  their  schoola  close  beside  these  gym- 
lasia." 

Still  more  in  Rome,  wliere  the  course  of  evolution  was  so 
nuch  modified  by  the  intniaion  of  foreign  Clements  and 
nfiuences,  was  the  normal  genesia  of  the  teacher  interfered 
vjth.  Alwaya  when  militaney  is  extremely  predorainant, 
laental  acquisition,  regarded  with  no  respect,  is  not  provided 
"«r:  instance  the  fact  that  in  Japan,  "  during  many  cen- 
^Tiriea  previous  to  lyeyaau's  time,  the  very  numerous  war- 
■nor-claas,  like  the  knights  of  mediieval  Enrope,  despise<l 
».  knowledge  of  letters  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  soldier, 
*nd  worthy  only  of  the  bard  and  priest."  And  it  was  tlius 
LnRome. 

"  The  economic  atraogemeDta  of  the  Romans  placed  the  work  of 
Slementary  instruction  in  the  motbertongae— like  every  other  work 
beld  in  little  estimation  and  performed  for  hire— chiefly  in  the  hands 
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of  slaves,  freedmen,  or  foreigners,  or  in  other  words  chiefly  in  Ünt 
hands  of  Greeks  or  half-Greeks. '' 

Thifl  condition  of  things  will  be  comprehendfed  when  we 
remember  firstly  that  the  normal  genesis  of  teachera  &om 
ipriests  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  early  stages  priests  are  dis- 
tinguished  by  their  superior  knowledge;  secondly  that  the 
priests  in  Rome  were  not  thus  distinguished,  since  the  sub- 
jiigated  Greeks  were  more  learned  than  they;  and  thirdly 
that  all  attributes  of  conquered  men  are  liable  to  fall  into 
eontempt. 

§  708.  On  passing  northwards  to  the  peoples  of  pre- 

Christian  days  and  to  those  of  early  Christian  days,  we  are 

again  shown  the  primitive  identity  of  priest  and  teacher  and 

the  eventual  Separation  of  the  two.    Elsewhere  saying  of  the 

Celts  that  their  training,  wholly  military,  aimed  to  produce 

endurance,  agility,  and  other  bodily  capacities,  Pelloutier 

wi'ites: — 

''  Pour  entretenir  les  peuples  dans  la  d6pendance,  et  poor  6tre 
toujoure  consultes  comme  des  Oracles,  les  Eccl^iastiques  vouloient 
^tre  les  seuls  s^avans  ;  de  Tautre,  les  Geltes,  qui  regardoient  tout 
travail,  tant  du  corps  que  de  Tesprit  (Procop.  Gotth.  L.  I.  cap.  2,  p.  811)i 
comme  une  chose  servile,  abandonnoient  de  bon  coBur  toutes  1^ 
Sciences  ä  leurs  Druides ;  ils  les  consid^roient  non-seulement  comme  des 
s^avans,  mais  encore  comme  de  v^ritables  Magiciens.  Les  ^tudes  ä& 
Nations  Celtiques  se  r^uisoient  uniquement  d  apprendre  par  oteur 
certains  Hymnes  qui  renfermoient  leurs  Loix,  leur  Religion,  leor 
Histoire,  et  en  g6n6ral  tout  ce  qu^on  vouloit  bien  que  le  peuple  s^ut 

And  eongruous  with  this  is  the  Statement  of  Caesar  concern- 
ing  the  Druids: — "  A  great  number  of  youths  come  together 
to  them  to  receive  training."  "  They  discuss  much  .  •  • 
eonceming  the  attributes  and  powers  of  the  immortal  gods? 
and  impart  their  tenets  to  the  young." 

Almost  extinguished  diiring  early  centuries  of  our  er^» 
such  eulture  as  survived  was  to  be  f ound  only  in  ecclesiaß*^' 
cal  institutions,  and  out  of  them  grew  up  af resh.  As  Halla* 
ßays: — 
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"The  praise  of  baTiog  originall;  establiahed  schools  belongs  to 
Mme  bühops  and  abbots  of  the  sixtb  centur;.  The;  came  in  place 
of  ttae  imptrial  schools  overthiowD  by  tlie  b&rbariaDS.  .  .  .  Thecatbc- 
dral  ajid  convcntual  Bchuols,  created  or  restored  bj  Charlemague, 
became  the  meana  of  preserving  that  small  portioD  of  leanilDg  nbich 
conttDued  to  exist." 

Moslieiiii,  describing  the  Cliurch  of  the  sixth  Century,  für- 
tlier  teils  U9  that  in  the  eathedral  scliools  the  elerical  teachcr 
"  instriK'teü  t!ie  youth  in  the  sevcn  liberal  arta,  aa  a  prepara- 
tion  for  the  study  of  the  sacred  booka;  "  and  that  in  the 
monasteries  "  the  abbot  or  aome  one  of  the  monka  gave 
literary  Instruction  to  the  childreii  and  youth  that  were 
devoted  to  a  monaatic  li£e."  These  facta  verify  the  State- 
ment that  primarily  instriiction,  whether  given  to  lay  or 
elerical  youth,  eoncemed  itself  directly  or  imlirectly  with 
religious  propitiation :  the  avowed  purposc,  as  expressed  by 
the  Council  of  Vaison,  beiiig  to  niake  tlie  young  "  attach 
themaelves  to  holy  books  and  to  know  the  law  of  God." 

Subsequent  centurics  of  wäre  and  social  derangcments 
witnessed  a  decay  of  these  ecclcsiastical  teaching  institu- 
tiona,  notwithstanding  efforts  from  time  to  time  niade  by 
popes  and  bishops  to  re-invigoratc  thein.  Biit,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  when  there  began  to  arise  lay  teacliers,  there  aroae 
elerical  resistance.  Tlien,  as  alwaya,  the  priestly  elass  dis- 
liked  to  see  the  instruction  of  the  young  faIHng  into  otlier 
liaiida.  In  France,  for  example,  the  Chancellor  of  Sto. 
Genevieve,  wlio  granted  licenccs  to  teach  at  tlie  Paris  Uiii- 
"versity,  used  bis  power  sometinies  to  exclude  able  raen,  some- 
times  to  extort  money,  and  had  repeatedly  to  bc  rostrained 
"by  papal  injunetions.    So,  too,  was  it  in  Germany. 

"All  the  professional  poats  in  the  Universities  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy,  until  the  end  of  the  15th,  and  even  into  the  16th, 
Century." 

At  Heidelbei^,  in  1482,  "a  layman  was  for  the  first  time,  after  a 
severe  stm^^le,  sllowed  to  become  a  professor  of  medicine." 

"  The  general  adroission  of  lay  profeasora  to  elerical  offlcea  did  not 
take  place  until  1558." 
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§  704.  Our  owu  country  presents  like  evidences.    In  old 

English  days  "  parish  churches  were  often  used  as  schools," 

says  Pearson.    And,  according  to  Sharon  Turner, — 

'^The  clergy  were  the  preceptors  of  those  who  sought  to  leam  .  .  . 
to  them  the  moral  and  intellectual  education  of  the  age  was  entrusted. 
.  .  .  Thus  the  Irish  monk  Maildulf,  who  settled  at  Malmesbury  .  .  . 
took  scholars  to  eam  subsistence." 

So  was  it,  too,  in  subsequent  days.    We  read  in  the  same 

two  authors  that  after  the  Conquest — 

'^  The  numerous  clergy  scattered  up  and  down  through  England  had 
a  direct  interest  in  promoting  education.  They  eked  out  their  scaDty 
stipends  as  tutors  and  schoolmasters." 

**  One  of  the  first  fniits  of  this  revival  of  literature  in  England,  wafl 
the  universal  establishment  of  schools.  To  every  cathedral,  and  almost 
to  every  monastery,  a  school  was  appended.  .  .  .  Few  persona  of  any 
note  appear  to  us  among  the  clergy,  during  the  centuxy  after  the 
conquest,  who  did  not  during  some  part  of  their  lives  occupy  them- 
selves  in  instructing  others.^' 

In  exeraplification  may  be  named,  as  distinguished  teachers 
belonging  to  the  priesthood  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  period, 
Bede,  Alcuin,  Scotus  Erigena,  and  Dunstan.  And  after  tlie 
Conquest,  as  teachers  sufficiently  conspieuous  to  be  speci- 
fied,  come  Athelard  of  Bath,  John  of  Salisbury,  Alexander 
Neckam,  Roger  of  Iloveden,  Duns  Scotus. 

But  here  as  elsewhere  the  secularization  of  teacliißg 
slowly  went  on  in  sundry  ways.  Early  in  the  15th  Century 
laymen  here  and  there  left  money  for  the  founding  ^* 
schools.  Warton,  writing  of  the  early  part  of  the  16th  ceii' 
tury,  says: — "  The  practice  of  educating  our  youth  in  the 
monasteries  growing  into  disuse,  near  twenty  new  grammar 
schools  were  established  within  this  period."  At  the  saniö 
time  there  was  initiated  a  slow  change  in  the  character  o* 
our  universities.  Beginning  as  Clusters  of  theological  stii' 
dents  gathered  round  clerical  teachers  of  wide  reputation? 
they,  while  growing,  long  continued  to  be  places  for  cleric** 
education  only,  and  af terwards  simulated  it.  Almost  doWB 
to  the  present  day  acceptance  of  the  legally-establishöd 
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>d  has  been  in  them  a  condition  to  the  reception  of  stu- 
ta  and  the  conf  erring  of  distinctions;  and  they  have  all 
lg  preserved.  a  teaching  and  discipline  conspicuously 
stly.  We  have  residence  in  Colleges  under  a  regime  ßug- 
ive  of  the  monastie;  we  have  daily  attendance  at 
y^erSy  also  monastie  in  its  assoeiations;  and  we  have  the 
ring  of  a  semi-priestly  dress.  But  gradually  the  ölerical 
racter  of  the  education  has  been  modified  by  the  intro- 
tion  of  more  and  more  non-religious  subjects  of  instruc- 
i,  and  by  the  relaxation  of  tests  which  a  dominant  eecle- 
ticism  once  imposed.  So  that  now  the  greater  part  of 
se  who  "  go  to  College,"  do  so  without  any  intention  of 
äring  the  Church:  university  teaching  has  been  in  a 
je  measure  secularised. 

tleanwhile  the  multiplied  minor  teaching  institutions  of 
grades,  though  they  have  in  the  majority  of  cases  passed 
)  the  hands  of  laymen,  still,  in  consideräble  measure,  and 
ecially  throughout  their  higher  grades,  retain  a  clerical 
racter.  The  public  schools  in  general  are  govemed  by 
lesiastics;  and  most  of  the  masters  are,  if  not  in  Orders, 
paring  to  take  Orders.  Moreover,  a  large  proportion  of 
private  schools  throughout  the  kingdom  to  which  the 
ilthier  classes  send  their  sons,  are  carried  on  by  clergy- 
a;  and  clergymen  in  multitudinous  cases  take  private 
rils.  Thus  the  differentiation  of  the  teaching  class  from 
priestly  class  is  even  now  incomplete. 
\.8  significantly  bearing  on  the  evolution  of  the  teacher, 
US  further  note  that  at  the  present  moment  there  is 
ng  on  a  struggle  to  re-acquire  that  clerical  cöntrol  which 
icularized  System  of  public  education  had  in  chief  meas- 
'  thrown  off.  Even  when  established  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
y  ago,  this  public  education  was  not  completely  secular- 
1,  since  certain  biblical  lessons  were  given;  and  now  a 
muous  endeavour  is  being  made  to  add  to  these  biblical 
K)ns  certain  dogmas  of  the  Christian  creed  established 
law^  and  so  to  make  the  teachers  of  Board  Schools  to  a 
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certain  extent  clerical  teacliers.  Xor  ia  tliis  all  Clericfl 
liave  striven,  antl  are  still  atriving,  to  niake  the  public  help 
them  to  teach  Cliurch  dogmas  in  Chureh  Sciioola.  At  the 
preaent  time  (June,  18115),  the  Archbishop  and  Clergy  at 
large  are  fathering  an  Act  wliieh  shall  give  tliem  State-f nnds 
without  State-control.  AVith  an  arrogance  common  to 
Prieathoods  in  all  times  and  placea,  no  matter  what  the  creed, 
they  aay  to  the  State — "  We  will  eay  what  aliall  bo  taughi 
and  you  shall  pay  for  it." 

§  705.  No  raore  hero  than  elsewhere  do  we  meet  with  an 
exception  to  the  aegregation  and  consolidation  whieh  accom- 
pany  differentiation:  tliougli,  partly  becaiise  of  tlie  more 
recent  Separation  of  the  teacliing  claas  frora  the  clerical  clasa, 
this  change  has  not  been  so  conspicuoua. 

The  tendency  towards  Integration  of  tlie  teacliing  claas, 
and  marking  off  of  tliein  from  othcr  classes,  was  first  sliown 
nmong  thcologicai  teaehora.  At  tlie  Ilniversity  of  Paria — 
"  half-leamed  persona,  trho  hnd  scarcely  any  knowledgc  of  the  e)e- 
ments  of  theologj,  took  upon  tlicmsclves  tlie  ofiice  of  public  teachers. 
Tbo  coDsequcDce  wa«,  that  tho  thcologicai  teachers  of  better  reputation 
United  themselves,  and  formcd  a  regulär  aocietj;  and  they  had  suiB- 
cicnt  influence  to  establi^h  Ihe  rule,  that  no  one  Bhould  be  allowcd  to 
teach  wilhout  their  ajiprobation  and  permission.  Thia  of  coiirao  Icd 
to  aa  cxamination  of  the  candidates,  and  to  a  public  trial  of  their 
abilit;,  and  to  a  formal  ceremony  for  their  adini«sioii  to  the  dignity 
of  teachers  or  docti^a," 

In  oiir  own  imiveraitioa  tlifi  likc  has  happened.  Knowlcdgo, 
first  of  established  Christian  doctrine,  and  then  of  otlier 
things  lield  proper  for  teachers  of  Christian  doctrine  to 
know,  and  then  exaniinations  testing  acquisition  of  such 
kinds  of  knowledge,  have  served  to  ereate  a  niass  of  those 
qnalifi/'d,  and  to  exclude  thoae  not  qualified :  so  forming  a 
coherent  and  limited  aggregate.  Thongh  disaenting  aects 
have  insisted  Icss  on  qnalificationa,  jet  among  them,  too, 
have  ariscn  institntions  facÜitating  the  needfui  culture  and 
giving  the  ncedful  clerical  authorizations. 
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Only  of  late  have  aecular  teacliers  tended  to  unite.  Be- 
yond  the  various  training  Colleges  whieh  instniet  and  ex- 
amine  and  authorize,  there  are  now  aundry  professional 
aasociationa.  Of  a  general  kind  corae  the  Teachera'  Guild 
and  the  Scottish  Educational  Institute.  Then  of  more  spe- 
cial kinds  eome  the  Head  Masters  [of  Public  Scbools]  Con- 
ference; the  Association  of  Head  Masters  of  Intermediate 
Secondary  Schools;  the  Association  of  Head  Mistresses;  the 
College  of  Preceptors;  the  Association  of  Assistant  Mas- 
ters; the  National  Union  of  Teachers. 

So,  too,  with  the  appliances  for  maintaining  a  general 
Organization  of  all  concemed  in  education — schoolmaaters, 
easistants,  Colleges,  and  the  various  unions  above  named. 
This  professorial  class,  like  other  professorial  classes,  has 
Journals  weekly  and  monthly,  some  genoral  and  some  spe- 
cial, representing  its  interests,  serving  for  communication 
among  its  membcrs,  and  helping  to  consolidate  it. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ABCHITECT. 

§  706.  Building  of  the  kind  dignified  by  the  name  arct^^-^' 
tecture,  cannot  exist  during  early  stages  of  social  develo  3?" 
ment.    Before  the  production  of  such  building  there  mi»^  ^^ 
be  an  advance  in  mechanical  arts  greater  than  savages  of  lo^^^ 
type  have  made — greater  than  we  find  among  the  slight       ^y 
civilized. 

It  is  true  that  constructions  of  unhewn  stones  arrang^^^^l 
upon  the  surf  ace  in  sorae  order,  as  well  as  rüde  undergroui^^B^d 
stone  Chambers,  have  been  left  by  prehistoric  peoples,  a^^end 
that  incipient  architecture  is  exhibited  in  them.  If  we  ^^^^' 
tend  the  conception  to  take  in  these,  however,  we  may  i^cirre- 
mark  as  significant,  that  the  art  was  first  used  either  ^^Bfor 
preservation  of  the  dead  or  as  ancillary  to  ceremonies  i^ 

honour  of  the  apotheosized  dead.  In  either  case  the  impli^^  ^^' 
tion  is  that  architecture  in  these  simple  beginnings  fulfilL^Eed 
the  ideas  of  the  primitive  medicine-men  or  priests.  So^^*3J^g 
director  there  must  have  been;  and  we  can  scarcely  h^^^^P 
concluding  that  he  was  at  once  the  specially  skilful  m— *a^ 
and  the  man  who  was  supposed  to  be  in  communication  wr— «^A 
the  departed  spirits  to  be  honoured. 

But  now,  saying  nothing  more  of  this  vague  evidence,    ^^t 
US  pass  to  evidence  furnished  by  those  semi-civilized  aX3</ 
civilized  peoples  who  have  left  remains  and  records. 

§  707.  We  are  at  once  met  by  the  broad  fact,  parallel  to 
the  fact  implied  above,  that  the  earliest  architecture  be- 
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queathed  by  ancient  nationa  was  an  outcome  o£  ancestor- 
worship,  Ita  firet  pbases  were  exhibited  in  either  toiiibs  or 
temples,  wbich,  ae  we  have  long  ago  aeen,  are  the  lesB  de- 
veloped  and  more  developed  fdnns  of  the  aame  thing. 
Hence,  as  being  both  appliances  for  worehip,  now  eimple 
and  now  elaborate,  both  came  under  the  control  of  tbe  prieat- 
hood;  and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  first  archi- 
tecta  were  priesta. 

An  illustration  which  may  be  put  firat  is  yielded  by  An- 
eient  India.  Says  Manning: — "  Architecture  waa  treated 
aa  a  sacred  science  by  leamed  Hindus."  Again  we  read  in 
Hunter — 

"  Indian  architecture,  although  also  ranked  ae  an  upa-veda  or  sup- 
plementär; part  of  inspired  leaming,  derived  its  development  from 
Buddbist  rather  tban  fram  Br^hmaDical  impulses." 
Tn  Tennent's  Ceylon  there  are  passages  varioualy  exhibiting 
the  relationa  betweea  architecture  and  religion  and  its  inin- 
Lsters.  By  many  peoples  the  cave  was  made  the  primitive 
tomb-temple ;  and  in  the  East  it  became  in  söme  cases  largc- 
ly  developed.  A  stage  of  the  development  in  Ceylon  ia  de- 
ecribed  as  foUowa: — 

' '  In  the  Rajatiali  Deveoipiatisaa  U  said  to  bare  '  caiiaed  caverns  to 
S>e  cut  in  the  solid  rock  at  tbe  Bacred  place  of  Hihintala ' ;  and  theae 
mre  the  earliest  reeidences  for  the  bigher  ordere  of  tbe  priestbood  in 
Ojlon,  of  wbicb  a  record  haa  been  preserved." 

"The  temples  of  Buddha  were  at  first  aa  unpretending  as  the  reei- 
^ences  of  tbe  prieathood,  No  mention  is  made  of  tbem  during  the 
Snfancj  of  Buddhiam  in  Ceylon,  and  at  whicb  period  caves  and  natural 
.^rottoea  were  the  only  placea  of  devotion." 

Iteferring  to  later  stages,  during  which  there  arose  "  stu- 

pendous  eccleaiastical  structures,"  Tennent  adds: — 

"Tlie  bistorical  annals  of  the  Island  record  nith  pious  gratitudetbe 

aeries  of  dagobas,  wiharas,  and  t«mples  erected  by  "  Devenipiatiaaa 

"and  his  aucceasors." 
A  dagoba  "ia  a  monument  raised  to  preserve  one  of  the  relics  of 

Gotama  .  .  -  and  it  is  candidly  admitted  in  the  Mahaieanto  tbat  the 

Intention  of  erecting  them  was  to  provide  '  objects  to  wbicb  o&eringa 

could  be  Dwde.' " 
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Ilere  thoiigh  we  do  not  get  evidence  that  the  architecU 
were  the  priest«,  yet  othet  passagee  Bhow  that  Buddhist 
teiiijiles  were  the  worka  of  converted  kinga  acting  under 
direction  of  the  priests.  Moreover,  the  original  develop- 
ment  of  arehiteeture  for  rehgious  purposea,  and  the  consc- 
quent  eacreduess  of  it,  are  curiously  implied  by  the  f  act  that 
the  priesthood  "  forbade  the  people  to  constnict  tlieir  dwell- 
ings  of  any  other  raaterial  than  sun-baked  earth," 

This  last  extract  recalls  the  goneral  contrast  which  ex- 
isted  in  ancient  hiatoric  kingdoms  betwcen  the  dwellingB  of 
the  peopie  and  the  biiildinga  devoted  to  gods  and  kings. 
The  vast  mounds  from  which  I^ayard  exhumed  the  remains 
of  Eabylonian  and  Asayrian  teinples  ar«  composed  of  the 
debris  of  sun-dried  bricks,  mingled,  doubtless,  with  some 
deconi])osed  wood  otherwise  us^d  £or  constnicting  ordinary 
houses.  Layers  upon  fayers  of  this  dehris  were  accumulated 
until  the  templea  were  buried,  as  some  temples  are  even  now 
being  buried  in  Egypt.  Whether  it  was  beeanse  of  the  eost- 
liness  of  stone,  or  becauae  of  the  interdict  on  use  of  stone 
for  other  than  sacred  purposea,  or  whether  these  causea  co- 
oporatetl,  the  general  implieation  is  the  sarae — arehiteeture 
began  in  subservience  to  reügion  (eomprehendlng  under 
tliis  name  aneestor-worahip,  simple  and  developed),  and  was, 
by  implieation,  imder  the  control  of  the  priesthood.  Such 
further  evidence  as  Ancient  Babylonia  yielda,  though  in- 
djrect,  ia  tolerably  strong.  Saying  of  the  t«mple,  which 
was  also  a  palace,  that  "  solemn  rites  inaugurated  its  con- 
Btniotion  and  reconimended  its  welfare  to  the  goda,"  and 
implj'ing  that  ita  plan  was  govemed  by  established  tradition 
(of  which  the  prioats  were  by  implieation  the  depositaries), 
Perrot  and  Chipiex  write: — 

"Whether  they  belonged  to  the  nacerdotal  caste,  we  do  not  know. 
We  ftre  inclined  to  the  Intter  suppoüitioo  in  Bome  degree  by  the  pro- 
foundly  reli^ous  chnractpr  of  the  ceremouies  that  accompanied  the  In- 
ception  of  a  building,  and  b;  the  accounts  left  by  the  BDCients  of  thOM 
priests  whom  the;  call  tA«  ChaldttaTU.^' 
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And  since  "  when  it  [architecture]  is  carried  so  far  as  it  was 
in  Chaldsea  it  demands  a  certain  amount  of  science,"  the 
prieats,  wlio  alone  possessed  this  science,  must  have  beeii 
the  architecta. 

SufBcient  proofs  of  lhe  alleged  relation  among  the  Kgyp- 
tians  are  supplied  by  tbeir  ancient  records.  Rawlinson 
aays: — 

"  Although  their  earl;  architecture  is  almost  entirely  of  a  eepulchml 
character,  ;et  we  have  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  tliat,  even  from 
tbe  first,  the  Temfle  had  a  place  ia  the  regarda  of  the  Eg^ptiaus, 
though  s  place  very  much  inferior  to  that  occupied  by  the  Tomb." 
SiiTnining  \\p  the  geiieral  evidence  Uuneker  writes: — 

"In  the  achicvemeot  won  by  Egyptian  art  the  priests  took  a 
leading  part.  The  buildinga  of  the  tcmples  oud  the  t^irobs  of  the 
kings  could  only  be  erected  after  their  design»;  for  in  these  essentially 
ncred  thiuga,  sacred  measurea  and  numbers,  were  concerned." 
Soine  special  illustrative  facta  may  be  added.  Of  Mentii- 
hotep  it  is  recorded  that— 

"  Ä8  Chief  architect  of  the  king  he  promoted   the  worship  of  the 
goda,  and  inatructed  the  inhabitanta  of  the  couDtry  according  to  the 
heat  of  hia  knowledge,  'as  God  ordcrs  to  be  done.'  " 
llere  are  passagea  relating  to  the  löth  and  21st  dyiiaatioa 
respectively.    Bekenklionsu,  on  bis  statiie  is  made  to  say. — 

"  '  I  was  a  great  architect  in  the  town  of  Amen.'  '1  was  a  holy  ta- 
tber  of  AmoD  for  tnelve  years.'  'The  skilled  id  art,  and  the  first 
prophet  in  Amon.' " 

And  Hirhor,  first  of  a  siiccession  of  priest-kings,  calls 
himaelf,  when  represented  by  the  aide  of  the  king: — "  Chief 
architect  of  the  king,  ehicf  gcneral  of  the  army."  And  that 
the  priest,  if  he  did  not  ahvays  design,  alwaya  directed,  may 
be  safely  inferred;  for  aa  Rawlinaon  saya,  "  it  is  ,  .  .  tol- 
erably  certain  that  there  existed  in  ancient  Egypt  a  religious 
censorship  o£  Art," 

Of  evidence  f  umislied  by  Greek  literature,  the  first  coraes 
to  US  from  the  Iliad.  The  priest  Chryses,  crying  for  venge- 
ance,  and  invoking  Apollo's  aid,  saya: — 

"  0  Smintbeust    If  ever  I  built  a  temple  gracioiu  in  tbine  eyes,  or 
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if  ever  I  bumt  to  thee  fat  flesh  ot  tbigtiB  of  buUs  or  goats,  fnlfil  thon 
thb  m;  desire;  let  tbe  Danaaiu  pa;  by  thiDe  arrowB  for  m;  te&ra." 
By  which  we  see  that  tlie  priestly  fiiaction  of  sacrificer  lb 
joined  with  tlie  function  of  architect,  also,  by  implication, 
priestly.  Later  indications  are  suggestive  if  not  conclusive. 
Here  is  a  sentence  f  roni  Ourtius : — 

"  But  tbe  immediate  coDoexioD  between  tbe  System  of  sacred  archi' 
tecture  and  tbe  Apolline  religion  is  cicar  from  Apollo  being  hiin8«U 
designated  aa  tbe  divine  architect  in  tbe  legends  conceming  the  taua- 
dalion  of  bis  saDctuaries." 
And  further  on  lie  writes — 

TbuB  "BcboolB  of  poets  came  to  form  themselvee,  nbich  were  do 
leas  intimately  connected  witb  the  sanctuary  tban  were  tbe  art  of 
Bscred  arcbitecture  and  hieratic  sculpture." 
But,  as  we  have  before  aeon,  tbe  lack  of  a  priestly  Organiza- 
tion in  Greece  obscured  the  development  of  the  professions 
in  general,  and  tbat  of  architects  among  othera. 

That  mucb  of  tlie  Itoman  eult  was  not  indigenoua,  and 
that  importation  of  knowledge  and  skill  from  abroad  con- 
fused  the  development  of  tlio  profesaiona,  we  have  seen  in 
other  caaes.  The  infliience  of  the  Etruscans  was  marked, 
and  it  appears  that  of  the  religiona  appliancea  derived  from 
tliem,  arcbitecture  was  one.    Uuruy  writes: — 

"  Etruria  also  fnmishcd  tbe  architects  wbo  bullt  tbe  Soma  guadnUa 
of  the  palatine,  and  constructed  the  first  temples;  sbe  provided  even 
tbe  flute-players  necesear;  for  the  Performance  of  certain  rites." 
Biit  the  identity  eventnally  established  between  the  cliief 
priest  and  the  chief  architect,  in  the  person  of  tbe  Pontifft 
jHoxhnu»,  while  it  ilbistratcs  the  alleged  connexion,  aiäO 
reniinds  us  of  one  of  the  original  cauaes  for  the  priestly  ori- 
gin  of  the  professions— the  possesaion  of  leaming  and  abilitv 
by  prieats.  Among  primiti\'e  peoplcs,  special  skill  is  associ- 
ated  with  the  idea  of  supcrnaturai  power.  Even  the  black- 
smith  is,  in  some  African  tribes,  regarded  as  a  magiciaD- 
Natiirally,  therefore,  the  ßonian  wbo  either  firat  devised 
the  arcli,  or  wlio  first  conspioiiously  displayod  skill  in  con- 
structing  an  arcb,  was  suppoaed  to  be  inspired  by  the  godi 
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}T  thougli  tlie  arch  is  now  so  familiär  tliat  it  doea  not  excite 
rader,  it  must,  wlien  firat  iised,  have  appeared  an  incom- 
■eheneible  achievemeiit.  Henee  a  not  unlikely  cause,  or 
any  rate  an  ancillary  cause,  for  the  union  of  priest  and 
idge-builder. 

§  708'.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  social 
sorganization  which  aireated  mental  activitiea  and  their 
oducta,  arrested  architecture  among  them.  Ita  re-com-' 
encement,  when  it  took  place,  was  scen  in  the  raising  of 
clesiastical  edifiees  of  one  or  otlicr  kind  iinder  the  siiper- 
tendenee  of  the  priestl.v  class.  Referring  to  certain  Bene- 
ctine  monasteries  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  Ijacroix 
•itea: — 

"It  was  thcre  that  were  fonned  the able  arch itccts und  eccieslastical 
Speers  who  urcctcd  so  many  magniöcent  «difices  throughout  Europe, 
i  most  of  whom,  dedicating  thcir  lives  to  a  work  of  faith  and  pioua 
rotioo,  hive,  tbrougb  humilitj,  coDdemDed  tbeir  names  to  oblivioD.'* 
leaking  of  France,  and  saying  that  iip  to  the  tenth  cen- 
ry  the  names  of  but  few  architeots  arc  recorded,  the  same 
ithor  sajB : — 

"Among  them,  howefer,  are  Tutilon,  a  mock  of  Bt.  Qall,  .  .  . 
ignes,Abbotof  Montier-en-Der;  Aust^c,  Abbot  of  St.Amulph,  .  .  . 
arsrd,  who,  with  the  co-operation  of  King  Robert,  rebuilt,  towarda 
e  end  of  the  tenth  Century,  tlie  old  church  of  Bt.  Germain-des-Pr6s, 

Paris;  IastIj,Guillaume,  Abbot  of  Bt.BeDignus,at  DijoD,  who  .  .  . 
!came  cbief  of  a  Bchool  of  art." 
nd  he  further  says: — 

"In  the  diocese  of  Metz  Gontran  and  Ad^Iard,  celebrated  Abbots 

ßt.  Trudon,  covered  Hasbaye  with  new  buildinge.  '  Ad61ard,'  bbjb 
cbronicler,  '  superintended  the  construction  of  fourteen  cliurcbca.' " 
his  association  of  functiona  continned  long  after.  Accord- 
ig  to  Viollet-Ie-Duc,  the  religious  houaea,  and  especially  the 
tibey  of  Cluny,  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
imished  most  of  the  architecta  of  Western  Europe,  who 
lecuted  not  only  religiona  but  alao  civil  and  perhaps  müi- 
iry  buildings. 
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The  differentiation  of  tlie  arcliitect  from  tlie  priest  is  im- 
plied in  tbe  following  furtlier  Quotation  from  Lacroix: — 

"It  was,  moreoTcr,  at  thi^  period  [of  tranBitioD  from  Norni&ntc 
Gothic]  that  arcbitecture,  like  all  the  othtsr  art»,  leCt  the  monasKrics 
to  pas8  into  tbe  handa  of  laj  architects  orgsnised  into  coDfraKmi- 

Siiailar  is  tlie  Statement  of  VioUet-le-Duc,  who,  obBerräg 
tliat  in  the  13th  Century  the  architect  appears  as  an  iodi- 
■  vidual,  and  as  a  layman,  saya  that  about  tlie  beginuing  of  it 
"  we  see  a  bishop  of  Amiens  .  .  .  charging  a  lay  architect, 
Robert  le  Luzarcbes,  with  the  building  of  a  great  cathedral." 
A  ciirioua  evidenee  of  the  transition  may  be  added, 

"  Bapboel,  in  one  of  bis  letters,  Btat«s  that  the  Pope  (Leo  X.)  lud 
sppoiDted  SD  aged  friar  to  assiat  him  in  conducting  the  buildiug  o(  3L 
Peter'a;  aod  intiioatcs  that  he  expect«d  to  leani  some  'secrets'in 
arcbitecture  from  bis  espcricoced  colleague." 

Passing  to  onr  own  conntry  we  find  Kemble,  in  Th 
Saxons  in  England,  remarking  of  the  monks  that — 
"painting,  BCulpture  and  arcbitecture  were  made  familiär  througb 
their  eflorts,    aod   tbe  best  esamplea  of  theae  civilizing  arta  weit 
furniahed  bj  their  churches  and  monasteries." 
In  harniony  with  this  Statement  is  tliat  of  Eccleston. 

"To  Wilfrid  of  York  and  Benedict  Biscop,  Abbot  of  Weannoutb in 
the  7th  Century,  the  introduction  of  an  improved  style  of  arcbitecture 
iadue;  and  under  their  direction  severel  churches  and  monasteriee 
were  buUt  with  unuaual  splendour." 

And  ftfterwards,  speaking  of  the  buildinga  of  the  NorroaM 
and  of  thoir  designera,  he  saya  of  the  latter — 

"  AmoDgattheforemoBtappeared  the  biahops  and  otber  ecclesiaatics, 
whose  arcbit«Ctural  skill  was  generali^  not  leas  effective  thsn  thöl 
well  beatowed  richcs." 

How  the  transition  from  the  clerical  to  tlie  lay  architect  took 
place  19  not  shown ;  but  it  is  probable  that,  eventually,  the 
clerical  architect  limited  himaelf  to  the  general  character  of 
the  edifice,  leaving  the  constnictive  part  to  the  maater 
builder,  from  whom  hae  descended  the  professional  srchi- 
tect.  ' 
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§  709.  CKiefly  for  forra's  sake  reference  must  be  made 
to  the  gatliering  together  and  conaolidatioo  whicli,  in  our 
times,  haa  been  set  up  in  tlie  arehitect's  profession.  There 
ifi  little  to  remark  further  tlian  tliat,  the  members  of  it  hav- 
ing  been  but  few  diiring  earlier  periods,  wlien  the  ainount 
of  architectural  building  was  relatively  sinall,  scgregation 
and  association  of  thera  could  acarcely  occur.  liecently, 
however,  there  haa  been  formed  an  Inatitute  of  Arehitects, 
and  the  body  of  raen  devoted  to  the  art  ia  tending  more  and 
TOore  to  make  itself  definite  by  imposing  teata  of  qualifica- 
tion. 

At  the  same  time  cultivation  of  tbe  art  and  maintenance 
of  the  interests  of  thoae  pursuing  it  are  achieved  by  aundry 
special  periodicals. 


CHAPTEK  X. 
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§  710.  The  association  between  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting  19  so  close  that  the  description  o£  their  ori^s, 
considered  as  distinct  from  one  »nother,  is  not  easy;  and 
those  who  judge  only  from  the  relations  linder  which  tbey 
are  found  in  the  remains  o£  early  civilizations  are  apt  to  be 
misled.     Thus  Rawlinson  remarks  that — 

"Sculpture  in  Egjpt  was  almoat  entirely  '  Brchit«Ctonic,' and  «u 
iutended  ainiply,  ot  at  an;  rate  mainly,  foi  orchitectural  embellüb- 
'  ment.  .  .  .  The  Etatues  at  the  gods  had  their  proper  pl&ce  in  BbrinM 
prepared  for  tbem.  .  .  .  Even  the  private  Btatuesof  iDdividuftls  vere 
inteDded  for  Ornaments  of  tombs." 

Here  tlie  implication  appears  to  be  that  aa,  in  historic  Egypt, 
Bculpture  existed  in  aubordination  to  architecture,  it  thus 
existed  from  the  beginning,  Thie  ie  a  mistake.  There  e 
abundant  reason  to  conelude  that  everywhere  sculpture, 
under  the  form  of  carving  in  wood,  preceded  architectureT 
and  that  the  torab  and  the  temple  were  subaequent  ta  the 
image. 

In  the  firat  volume  o£  this  work  (§  §  154 — 158)  evidence 
of  various  kinds,  supplied  by  various  peoples,  was  given 
proving  that  in  ita  initial  form  an  idol  is  a  repreaentation 
of  a  dead  man,  conceived  aa  conatantly  or  occasionally  ii" 
habited  by  liis  ghost,  to  whom  are  raade  offeringa,  praye« 
for  aid,  and  propitiatory  eeremonies.  Confuaion  arising  i" 
the  uncritical  mind  of  the  savage  between  the  qualities  of 
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be  original  and  the  like  qualities  aupposed  Ao  accompany  a 
keness  of  the  original,  long  survived.  Ite  survival  was 
io\ra  among  the  Egyptians  by  their  aeemingly  stränge 
ractice  of  placing,  in  a  «ompartment  of  the  toinb,  a  wooden 
gure  (or  more  than  one)  intended  as  an  alternative  body 
>r  the  spirit  of  the  departed  on  hia  retiirii,  in  caae  his  mum- 
lied  body  should  have  been  deatroyed.    Still  more  stränge 

the  fact  referred  to  in  the  aections  named  above,  that 
nong  ouraelvos  and  other  Europeans  but  a  few  centuries 
;o,  the  effigies  of  kings  and  princes,  gorgeously  apparelled, 
ere  duly  presented  with  meals  for  some  timc  after  death : 
ich  etfigiea  being,  some  of  them,  still  presewed  in  West- 
linstcr  Abbey.  Merely  recognizing  tliie  long  persistence 
f  the  primitive  idea,  it  here  concema  us  only  to  note  that 
le  making  of  a  carved  or  modelled  figure  of  a  dead  man, 
egine  in  low  stages  of  culture,  along  with  other  elements 
E  primitive  religion;  and  that  thua  acnlptiire  haa  ita  root  in 
host-worahip,  white  the  sculptor,  in  hia  primitive  form, 
1  one  of  the  agenta  of  this  worahip. 

The  tomb  and  the  temple  are,  as  ia  shown  in  §  137,  de- 
eloped  out  of  the  shelter  for  the  grave — rüde  and  tranai- 
ory  at  first,  but  eventually  becoming  refined  and  perma- 
lent;  while  the  statue,  which  is  the  niicleua  of  the  temple, 
3  an  elaborated  and  finiahed  form  of  the  original  effigy 
tlaced  on  the  grave,  The  implication  is  that,  as  with  tbe 
emple  so  with  the  atatne,  the  prieat,  when  not  himself  the 
^xeciitant,  as  he  is  among  savagea,  remains  always  the  di- 
"ector  of  the  execntant— the  man  whose  injunctions  the 
iculptor  carries  out, 

§  711.  Of  evidence  to  be  set  down  in  snpport  of  thla 
?eneral  proposition  we  raay  begin  with  that,  relatively  small 
n  amount,  whieh  ia  fiimiahed  by  existing  uneivilized  races, 

Conceming  the  Gold  Coast  Negroea,  Bosman  teils  ua  that 
:hey  "  generally  build  a  araall  cottage  or  hiit  .  .  .  on  the 
grave,"  and  also  that  in  some  parta  "  they  place  several 
130 
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eartben  Images  on  the  graves."  Bastian,  writing  of  tlie 
Coast  Negroes,  says  clay  tigures  of  departed  chiefs  with 
their  familics  are  placed  in  groiips  under  the  village  tree. 
Nothing  is  added  about  tlie  makora  of  theae  clay  image«; 
but  in  anotlier  case  we  find  evidence  of  prieatly  origin.  Ac- 
cording  t«  Tuckey,  a  certain  fetich-rock  on  the  Congo  "  is 
conaidered  as  the  peculiar  residence  of  Seembi,  the  apirit 
whieh  preaides  over  the  river;  "  that  on  some  of  the  rocka 
"  are  a  niimber  of  raised  figures,"  niade  of  some  compoä- 
tion  which  appeare  "  like  stone  seulptured  in  low  relief  "— 
rüde  representations  of  men,  beasts,  ships,  &c. :  "  they  were 
said  to  be  the-work  of  a  learned  priest  of  Nokki,  who  taught 
the  art  to  all  those  who  chose  to  pay  him." 

The  Polynesian  raees  yield  some  evidenee :  relevant  facti 
are  narrated  of  the  Sandwich  Isländers  by  Cook  and  Ellis. 
The  one  deseribes  the  burying  placea  aa  containing  many 
wooden  images  representing  their  deities,  some  in  huts, 
othere  not;  and  the  other  teils  ua  that  "  each  celebrated  tii 
[apirit]  was  honoured  with  an  Image."  That  these  cele- 
brated apirits  were  originally  the  ghosts  of  deceased  chiefs, 
3a  implied  by  the  acconnt  given  of  an  allied  Polynesian  race, 
the  New  Zealanders.  Among  these,  according  to  Tlioni- 
Bon,  the  bodiea  of  chiefs,  in  some  cases  "  interred  within 
the  houaes  where  they  died,"  where  they  were  bewailed  bv 
relatives  for  weeks  [a  rnde  temple  and  a  rüde  worship],  haJ 
"  rüde  human  images,  20  or  40  feet  high,"  erected  as  monu- 
ments  to  them.  Thongh  in  neither  of  theae  casea  are  we  mU 
by  whom  such  images  of  deceased  men  were  made,  yct  since 
of  Xew  Zealand  artista  the  best  are  foimd  among  the  priests, 
as  asserted  by  Thomson,  wliile  Angaa  tella  ns  that  the  priest 
ia  generally  the  Operator  in  the  ceremony  of  tattooing  {!ie 
beinp  snpposed  to  excel  in  all  sorta  of  carving),  the  implied' 
tion  is  that  he  is  the  maker  of  these  effigies — in  the  cases  oi 
chiefa,  if  not  in  other  cases.  For  while  it  ia  alleged  that  the 
house-posti,  mdely  representing  deceased  members  of  an 
ordinary  family,  are  made  by  members  of  the  family,  ^ 
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ive,  in  the  special  cliaracters  of  tho  effigiea  made  of  chiefs, 
idenee  that  priesta  liave  been  the  executanta.  Dr.  Ferdi- 
ind  von  Hochstetter  says: — 

"  The  carved  Haori-fipires,  whicb  are  met  nith  on  tbe  road,  are  tbe 
emoriala  of  Chiefs,  who,  wbile  journe^ing  to  the  restorattve  batha  of 
atonia,  Buccumbed  to  their  ills  oa  the  road.  8ome  of  the  fij^res  are 
icked  out  with  piecei  of  elothingorkerchieffl;  and  the  most  remark- 
Ae  feature  in  them  ie  the  dose  imitation  of  the  tattaaing  of  the 
eccaaed,  b;  whicb  the  Maoris  nre  able  to  recognize  for  whom  the 
lonument  has  been  erected.  Certain  linea  are  peculiar  to  the  tribe, 
hera  to  tbe  familj,  and  again  others  to-the  individual." 
.3  tlie  prieste  are  the  professional  tattoocrs,  probably  being 
so  the  authorities  coneeming  tribal  and  faniily  inarka,  it 
a  fair  inference  tbat  they  are  the  inakers  of  tlicse  iniages 
'.  Chiefs,  in  which  the  tribal,  faniily,  and  individual  marks 
e  i;epresent«d. 

Certain  usages  have  been  foiind  aniong  the  Australians 
bich,  if  not  directly  relevant,  are  indirectly  relevant.  At 
i  initiation  ceremony  in  the  Murring  tribe,  according  to 
owitt — 

"Asimilar  nide  outline  ofa  man  in  the  attitudeof  the  magic  dance, 
ing  also  DaramQllln,  ie  cut  by  the  old  men  (wizarda)  at  the  cere- 
3iiiea,  upoD  tlie  bark  of  a  tree  at  the  spot  where  ooe  of  them  knocks 
it  tbe  tootb  of  the  novice.  .  .  . 

"  At  a  Bubsequent  stage  of  the  procecdings  a  Bimilar  flgure  is 
Dulded  OD  the  ground  in  claj,  and  is  surrounded  b;  the  oative 
sapons  which  DaremQlOn  in  said  to  have  invcnted." 
-ere  the  obviona  implication  is  that  the  traditional  hero, 
aramulun,  is  represented  by  the  figures  which  the  ivizards 
nedicine-men  or  priests)  make;  wliile  the  initiation  cere- 
lony  is  the  dedication  of  the  novice  to  liira,  considered  as 
f^sent  in  the  6giire:  to  which  figure,  indeed,  a  road  is 
larked  out  on  the  tree,  down  which  Daranuilun  is  supposed 
>  descend  to  the  iniage. 

By  the  above-nanied  honse-posts  which,  among  tbe  Xew 
calanders,  are  erected  aa  memorials  of  members  of  the 
imily,  we  are  introduced  to  the  further  set  of  illustrations 
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f  urniahed  by  household  goda.  These  the  accounts  of  various 
racee  in  vKrious  parte  of  the  world  make  familiär. 

Conceming  the  Kalmucks  and  Mongola,  who  have  auch 
doinestic  idols,  Pallaa  teils  iis  that  the  priests  are  the  paint- 
ere,  aa  well  aa  the  makers,  of  imagea  of  copper  and  clay. 

According  to  EUia  the  idol-worehip  of  the  Malagasy  "  ap- 
peara  to  have  spning  up  in  comparatively  modern  timea,  and 
long  aiibaequently  to  the  prevaleijce  of  the  worship  of  house- 
hold gods,"  But  who  were  the  makers  of  either  does  not 
appear. 

§  712.  How  it  would  naturally  happen  that  while,  in  the 
firat  atages,  the  priest  was  the  actual  earver  of  images,  he 
becanie,  in  lat«r  atages,  the  director  of  thoae  who  carved 
them,  will  be  easily  underatood  on  remembering  that  a 
kindred  relation  between  the  artist  and  bis  aubordinale 
exiata  now  among  ouraelvea.  The  modern  aculptor  doee  not 
undertake  the  entire  labour  of  executing  bis  work,  but  givK 
the  roiigh  idea  to  a  skilled  aasistant  who,  froin  tiine  to  time 
instriicted  in  the  needfiil  alterationa,  produces  a  clay-model 
to  which  hia  master  gives  the  finiahed  form:  the  reprodnc- 
tion  of  the  model  in  marble  by  another  subordinato  being 
similarly  dealt  with  by  the  seulptor.  Evidently  it  was  in 
something  like  this  sense  that  prieats  throughout  the  East 
were  aculptors  in  early  daya,  aa  aome  are  in  our  own  days- 
Writing  of  the  Singhalese,  Tennent  aays:— 

"  Like  the  prieethood  of  Egypt,  those  of  Ceylon  re^lated  tbe  mod* 
of  delineating  the  effigics  of  their  divinc  teacher,  by  a  rigid  fonmilsT' 
with  which  they  combincd  corre8}>ODding  directions  fot  the  dra"iig 
of  the  human  flgure  in  conocction  with  sacred  subjecta." 
From  Egyjjt,  here  referred  to,  may  be  brougbt  not  only  en- 
dence  that  the  aeiilptured  forms  of  those  to  be  worsliipw 
were  preafirilied  by  the  prieata  in  conformity  with  the  tradi- 
tions  they  prcserved,  but  alao  evi<lenee  that  in  aome  cas« 
they  were  the  actual  executanta.  Mentu-hotep,  a  priest  of 
the  12th  dynaaty,  yields  an  example. 
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"\erj  Bkilled  in  artiatic  work,  with  his  own  band  he  carried  out 
da  designs  as  theyouj^t  to  be  carried  out."  He  "besidea  was  iu- 
'wted  with  religioua  fuDctions  "  aad  "  was  the  alter  ego  ai  the  king." 
li»  iuacriptiou  SK^a: — '"I  it  was  wbo  ttmuiged  the  work  for  the 
■uilding  of  the  temple.' " 

\n  inscription  of  the  18th  dynasty  refers  to  one  Bek,  arehi- 
ect  of  Amenhotcp  IV",  who,  being  tlbacribetl  as  "  tlie  fol- 
ower  of  tlie  divine  benefactor  "  was  apparently  a  priest, 
lud  who  was  both  an  executant  and  a  Supervisor  of  others' 
vork.    He  ia  referred  to  as — 

'oTeraeer  of  the  worke  at  the  red  mountain,  an  artist  and  teacherof 
be  kiog  himself,  ao  orerseer  of  the  sculptors  from  life  at  the  grand 
ooDumeDts  of  the  king  for  the  temple  of  the  eun's  disk." 
i  further  fact  is  given,  Bek,  aays  of  himself  "  My  lord 
■romoted  me  to  be  chief  arcbitect.  I  bnmortalized  the  namo 
f  the  king  ...  [I  caused]  to  be  made  two  portrait-statiies 
f  noble  hard  stone  in  this  his  great  building.  It  ia  like 
eaven.  .  .  .  Thus  I  executed  these  worka  of  art,  his 
tatues." 

What  evidence  Greek  recorda  yield,  though  not  exten- 
ive,  ia  to  the  point.  Ciirtius,  who,  rcferring  to  actions  of 
he  singera  and  composera  of  liymns  as  well  as  to  thosc  of  tbe 
■lastic  artiats,  says  that  "  the  Service  of  the  teniple  conipre- 
lenda  the  whole  variety  of  tbcse  efforts,"  also  says  that '"  the 
arhest  sculptors  were  persona  of  a  aaccrdotal  character." 
in  another  page  he  adda,  conceming  aculptiire— 
*  In  thia  domain  of  artiatic  activit;,  all  things  were  Imund  by  the 
kctees  of  the  prieets  and  bjr  cloae  relations  with  religion.  .  .  .  The; 
tle  artista]  were  regarded  as  persona  in  the  aervice  of  the  divine 
eligion." 

rhe  extent  to  which  sculpture  aubaerved  religioiis  purpoaes 
nay  be  judged  from  the  Statement  of  Mahaffy  that — 

"  The  greatest  sculptors,  painters,  and  architects  had  lavished  labour 
•od  design  upon  the  buitdings  [of  the  oracle  at  Delphi].  Though 
4ero  had  carried  ofi  GOO  bronze  atatues,  the  traveller  eatimated  the 
«maining  worha  of  art  at  8000,  and  yet  these  scem  to  have  been 
Jmost  all  statuea." 
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Aa  ahowing  the  course  of  professional  development  it  inay 
be  reiiiarked  that  tlioiigii,  in  archaie  Greek  st-iilpture,  tbe 
niodea  of  repreaenting  the  vürioiis  deities  were,  as  in  Egjpt 
and  India,  so  completely  fixed  in  reapet-t  of  attitudes,  cloth- 
ing,  and  appurtenanees  that  (.-hange  was  sat^rilegc,  the  art  of 
tlie  aculptor,  tliuß  prevented  from  growing  while  bis  senii- 
priestly  fimction  was  under  priestly  control,  siniultaneouslv 
Legan  to  acquire  freedoin  and  to  lose  its  sat-red  cliaracter 
when,  in  such  places  as  the  pediments  of  toinples,  figureä 
other  than  divine,  and  siibje<rts  otlier  than  tliose  of  worsliip, 
canie  to  be  represeiiteil.  Apparently  through  transitions 
of  this  kind  it  was  tbat  sculptiire  beeame  secnlarized.  Men 
engaged  in  ohisciling  ont  statiies  and  rcliefs  in  fnlfilinent 
of  prieatly  dictntes  wcrc  regardcd  sini|>ly  as  a  snperior  claäs 
of  artisaiis,  and  did  not  ret'oive  credit  as  artists.  But  wlien, 
no  longer  tliiis  entirely  controlled,  they  exeeuted  works  imie- 
pendently,  they  gained  applause  by  their  artistic  skill  anJ 
"  beeame  prominent  celebrities,  wliose  Studios  were  fre- 
quented  by  kings," 

To  the  reasona,  already  more  than  oncc  siiggested,  why  in 
Ronie  the  normal  development  of  tlie  profeasions  was  broken 
or  obsciired,  may  be  added,  in  respeet  of  the  profeaaion  of 
sciilptor,  a  special  reaaon.     Says  Monimsen: — 

"The  original  Romao  worehip  had  no  Images  of  the  gods  or  houees 
Mt  apart  for  thfin:  and  although  the  god  was  at  an  earlj  peri"* 
worshipped  in  Ijatiuni,  probablv  in  imitalion  ot  the  Greeks,  by  meanä 
of  an  Image,  and  had  a  little  chapul  {afdieula)  built  for  him,  Bufh  » 
figurative  representation  was  rcckoned  contrarj  to  the  laws  of  Nu- 

The  appended  remark  that  the  representation  of  the  gooä 
was  "  generally  regarded  as  an  impiire  and  forcign  Innova- 
tion "  appears  to  be  in  hamiony  with  the  statement  of 
Dnniy, 

"Even  after  the  Tarquias,  the  images  of  tbe  gods,  the  work  of 
Etruscan  artists,  were  still  made  only  in  wood  or  clay,  like  thstot 
Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  aod  like  the  quadriga  placed  on  the  top  o(  th« 
temple." 
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The  cöntempt  feit  by  the  Bomans  for  every  other  occupa- 
tion  than  the  military,  and  the  consequent  cöntempt  for  art 
and  artists  imported  from  conquered  peoples,  resulted  in 
the  f  act  that  in  the  time  of  the  Csesars  sculptors  and  painters 
"  were  generally  either  ßlaves  or  freedmen."  Probably  the 
only  concem  the  prießts  had  with  scnlptnre  was  when  pre- 
scribing  the  mode  in  which  this  or  that  god  ahould  be  repre- 
sented. 

§  713.  Such  records  as  have  come  down  to  us  from  early 
Christian  times  illustrate  the  general  law  of  evolution  in  the 
respect  that  they  show  how  little  the  arts  of  design  were  at 
ftrst  specialized.  It  has  been  often  remarked  that  in  days 
comparatively  modern  Separation  of  the  various  kinds  of 
mental  activity  was  much  less  marked  than  it  has  since 
become:  instance  the  fact  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  man 
of  science  as  well  as  artist;  instance  the  fact  that  Michael 
Angelo  was  at  once  poet,  architect,  sculptor  and  painter. 
This  Union  of  functions  in  the  plastic  arts  seems  to  have 
been  still  more  the  rule  in  preceding  ages.  Evidence  about 
the  sculptors'  art  is  mingled  with  evidence  about  kindred 
arts.  Says  Emeric-David — "  The  same  masters  were  gold- 
smiths,  architects,  painters,  sculptors,  and  sometimes  poets, 
as  well  as  being  abbots  or  even  bishops."  Of  the  Gallo- 
Francs  we  are  told  by  Challamel  and  others  that  the  cliief 
industrial  art  was  gold-working,  the  great  schools  of  which 
were  certain  monasteries;  that  the  great  artists  in  it  were 
monks,  and  their  products  ecclesiastical  plate,  vestments  and 
decorations,  funeral  monuments,  &c.  And  in  the  last  part 
of  which  Statement  we  see  the  implication  that  the  sculptur- 
ing  of  figures  on  monuments  was  a  priestly  occupation. 
This  is  also  implied  by  the  statement  of  firneric-David  that 
in  the  lOth  Century  Hugues,  monk  of  Monstier-en-Der,  was 
painter  and  statuary,  Further  proof  that  miscellaneous 
art-works  were  carried  on  by  the  clerical  class  is  given  by 
Lacroix  and  Sere,  who  say  that  early  in  the  llth  Century  a 
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monk,  named  Odoram,  executed  sbrines  and  cmcifixes  in 
gold  and  eilvcr  and  precious  stonee.  In  the  middlc  of  the 
12th  Century  anotlier  monk,  TheopliiluB,  was  at  onee  painter 
of  manuBcripta,  glass-stainer,  and  enamelUng  goldsmitli. 

Conceming  these  relationships  in  England  during  early 
days,  I  find  no  evidence.  The  firat  relevant  Statements  refer 
to  times  in  whieli  the  plastic  arts,  which  no  doubt  were  all 
along  sliared  in  bj  tbose  lay-assistants  wbo  did  the  rough 
work  under  clerical  direction — such  as  ehiselling  out  monu- 
ments  in  the  rough  aceording  to  order — had  lapsed  entirely 
into  the  handa  of  those  lay-asaistants.  Thej  baving  been  in 
the  preceding  times  nothing  but  skilful  artisang,  their  work, 
when  it  came  to  be  raonopolized  hj  them,  was  for  a  long 
time  regarded  aa  artisan-work.    Hence  the  etatement  that — 

"Previoualy  to  the  reign  of  Chorlea  I  the  sculptor  Beems  hudlf  to 
have  been  conaidered  an  artiat."  "Nicholaa  Stooe  wus  the  Bculploi 
moflt  in  Togue.  He  was  mAster-tnasoD  to  the  king." 
I  may  add  that  in  early  days,  monks — St.  Dunstan  being  an 
example — occupied  themselves  in  executing  the  details  of 
ecclesiastical  buildinga — the  foliations  o£  Windows,  screens, 
and  the  like.  It  ig  said  that  when  sculpturing  the  heads  used 
for  gargoyles,  they  sometimes  amused  themselves  by  carica- 
turiug  one  another. 

§  714.  Reeent  stagea  in  the  developnient  of  sculpture  are 
not  easy  to  trace.  But  there  seems  to  have  occuired  in 
modern  times  a  process  parallel  to  that  which  we  saw  oa- 
curred  in  Greece.  During  the  firat  stages  in  the  seculariM- 
tion  o£  hia  buainesa  the  carver  of  marble  carried  with  him 
the  charactcr  previously  eatablished — be  was  a  auperior 
artiaan.  Onjy  in  course  of  time,  as  bis  skill  was  employed 
for  other  than  sacred  purpoaea,  did  he  become  independent 
and  begin  to  gain  repntation  as  an  artist.  And  his  position 
has  risen  along  with  the  devotion  of  his  efforts  more  and 
more  to  siibjects  unconnected  with  religion, 

Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that  even  atill  eculpture 
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retains  in  considerable  measure  ite  primitive  character  &£  an 
ancillary  to  aneestor-worship.  Ä  carved  marble  efflgy  in  a 
Christian  chorcli  diflfers  but  Uttle  in  meaning  from  a  carved 
wooden  figtire  of  a  dead  man  placed  on  bis  grave  in  savage 
and  Bemi-civilized  societies.  In  eitber  caae  the  having  an 
image  made,  and  the  aubsequpnt  conduct  in  presenee  of  it, 
imply  the  same  prompting  sentiment:  there  is  always  more 
or  leaa  of  awe  or  reapeet.  Moreover,  sculpture  continues  to 
be  largely  employed  for  the  expresaion  of  this  sentiment, 
not  in  churchea  only,  but  in  houses.  The  preservation  of  a 
buBt  by  descendants  conunonly  impUes  reeognition  of  wortb 
in  the  original,  and  ia  thus  in  a  faint  waj  an  act  of  worth- 
sbip, 

Hence  only  that  kind  of  sculpture  which  is  not  devoted  to 
the  representation  of  deceased  persona,  eitber  in  public  or 
private  edifices,  or  in  open  places,  ean  be  considered  aa  ab- 
solutely  secularized.  One  who  takes  bis  subjects  from 
ancient  myth,  or  history,  or  from  the  life  around,  may  be 
considered  as  alone  the  sculptor  who  has  lost  all  trace  of  the 
original  priestly  character. 

With  reeognition  of  the  completed  procoss  of  differentia- 
tion  there  is  notbing  here  to  join  reapecting  the  proccas  of  in- 
tegration.  Scnlptors  have  not  yet  become  sufficiently. 
numerous  to  form  entirely  independent  unions.  Such  eom- 
bination  as  has  arisen  among  them  we  shall  have  to  recognize 
in  the  next  chapter,  in  association  with  the  combinations  of 
painters. 
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§  715,  Pietorial  representation  in  its  rudest  forma  not 
only  preccJes  civilization  but  may  be  traced  back  to  pre- 
historic  man.  Tlie  delineations  o£  animals  by  incised  linea 
on  bonea,  discovered  in  the  Dordogne  and  elaewhere,  prove 
thia.  And  certain  wall-paintings  found  in  caves  variously 
distributed,  sliow,  in  extant  savage  races  or  ancestors  of 
them,  8ome  ability  to  repreaent  things  by  linea  and  colours- 

But  if  we  pass  ovcr  these  stray  facta,  wliicli  lie  out  of  rela- 
tion  to  the  developnient  of  pietorial  art  during  civilizatioa, 
and  if  we  start  with  those  beginnings  of  pietorial  art  wliict 
the  «ncivilized  traneniitted  to  the  early  civilized,  we  aee  that 
aculptnre  and  paintiiig  were  cooval.  For,  exciuding  as  not 
pietorial  that  painting  of  the  body  by  which  saveges  try  to 
make  themscivcs  feared  or  admired,  we  find  painting  first 
employed  in  completing  the  image  of  the  dead  man  to  be 
placcd  on  hia  grave^ — a  painting  of  the  carved  image  auch  as 
Borved  to  loake  it  a  rüde  dmulaerum.  Thia  waa  the  first 
Step  in  the  evoliition  of  painted  figures  of  apotheosized  chiefe 
and  kings-^paintcd  statues  of  heroea  and  goda. 

We  shall  the  bcttcr  appreciate  this  triith  on  remembering 
that  the  complete  differentiation  of  sculpture  from  painting 
which  now  exiata  did  not  cxist  among  early  peoples.  In 
ancient  times  all  statues  were  coloured;  the  aim  being  to 
produce  aomething  as  like  aa  posaible  to  the  being  com' 
memorated. 
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§  716.  The  already  named  Images  of  dead  New  Zealand 
Chiefs  tattooed  in  iniitation  of  their  Originals,  illustrate 
primitive  attempts  to  finish  the  representations  of  departed 
persons  by  surface-markings  and  colonrs;  and  the  idols  pre- 
served  in  our  museums — not  paint^d  only  but  with  Imita- 
tion eyes  and  teeth  inserted — make  clear  this  original  union 
of  the  two  arts. 

Of  evidence  that  the  priests  painted  as  well  as  carved 

these  effigies,  little  is  f urnished  by  travellers.    Bourke  writes 

of  the  Apaches: — "  All  charms,  idob,  talismans,  medicine 

hats,  and  other  sacred  regalia  ahould  be  made,  or  at  least 

blessed,  by  the  medicine-men."    But  while  the  agency  of  the 

primitive  priest  in  idol-painting  miist  remain  but  partially 

proved,  we  get  clear  proof  of  priestly  agency  in  the  produc- 

tion  of  other  coloured  representations  of  religious  kinds. 

Describing  certain  pictographs  in  sand,  Mr.  Cushing  says: — 

'^  When,  during  my  first  sojourn  with  the  Zuni,  I  found  this  art 
practice  in  vogue  among  the  tribal  priest-magicians  and  members  of 
cult  societies,  I  named  it  dry  or  powder  painting.^^  The  pictores 
produced  '*are  supposed  to  be  spiritually  shadowed,  so  to  say,  or 
breathed  upon  by  the  gods  or  god-animals  they  represent,  during  the 
appealing  incantations  or  calls  of  the  rit^s.  .  .  .  Further  light  is 
thrown  on  this  practice  of  the  Zufii  in  making  use  of  these  supposi- 
tively  vivified  paintings  by  their  kindred  practice  of  painting  not  only 
fetiches  of  stone,  etc.,  and  sometimcs  of  larger  idols,  then  of  washing 
the  paint  off  for  use  as  above  describcd,  but  also  of  powder  painting  in 
rdief;  that  is,  of  modeling  effigies  in  sand,  sometimes  huge  in  size,  of 
hero  or  animal  gods,  sacramental  mountains,  etc.,  powder  painting 
them  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  pictures,  and  afterwards  removing 
the  paint  for  medicinal  or  further  ceremonial  use.^^ 

But  the  clearest  evidence  is  yielded  by  the  Navajo  Indians. 
Dr.  Washington  Matthews  in  a  contribution  on  "The  Moun- 
tain Chant,  a  N'avajo  ceremony,"  says — 

**  The  mcn  who  do  the  greater  part  of  the  actual  work  of  painting, 
linder  the  guidance  of  the  chanter,  have  been  initiated  [four  times],  but 
need  not  be  skilled  medicine  men  or  even  aspirants  to  the  craft  of  the 
shaman.  .  .  .  The  pictures  are  drawn  according  to  an  exact  System. 
The  shaman  is  frequently  seen  correcting  the  workmen  and  making 
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them  eni«e  and  reviae  their  work.  In  cerUäa  well  deflned  im 
tbe  ortiat  iB  allowed  to  indulge  hü  iudividu&l  faucy.  Tbis  b  the  case 
with  the  d^ud;  embroidered  pouchea  which  the  gods  carry  at  tbe  waM. 
Within  reasonable  bounds  the  artist  ma;  give  hia  god  just  aa  huud- 
Bome  a  pouch  as  he  wkbes.  Some  parta  of  the  figures,  od  the  othcr 
haod,  are  meaaured  by  palms  aod  apona,  and  not  a  liue  of  the  aacred 
design  can  be  varied."* 

Unqiiestionably  then  pictorial  art  in  its  first  stages  was 
oceupied  with  sacred  subjects,  and  the  priest,  when  not  him- 
self  the  executant,  was  the  director  of  the  executants. 

§  717.  The  remains  and  records  of  early  historic  peoples 
jield  facts  liaving  like  iraplications. 

Aa  aliown  already  tliere  existed  in  America  cnrious  transi- 
tiona  betweon  worshiping  the  actual  dead  man  and  worship- 
ing  an  cffigy  of  him — eases  in  which  a  figure  was  fonned  of 
portions  of  his  body  joined  with  artificial  portions,  The  Nile 
Valley  fnmished  other  transitiona.  Concerning  the  Macro- 
brian  Etliiopians,  Herodotiis  teils  the  stränge  story  that- — 

"  When  they  have  dried  the  body,  either  aa  the  Egyptians  do,  ot  in 
eome  othcr  way,  they  plaater  it  all  over  with  gypaum,  and  paint  it, 

*  Both  ^at  aurprisc  and  great  iialLBfaction  wen  given  lo  me  by  tfaeae  lul 
■enlence»!.  When  aetting  fortb  evidence  fumished  bj  the  Egyptiana,  I  wu 
about  to  incliide  a  remcmbered  Bla(enienl  (though  uoable  to  gfve  the  autlia- 
ritj),  Ihat  thero  are  wall-püntings — I  think  in  the  torabe  of  the  kinga— 
wberc  a  auperior  ia  repreaented  aa  correcting  ihe  drawings  of  iabordinal», 
and  wna  about  to  äugest  that,  judping  from  the  inlimate  relatlon  belveea 
the  prifpthood  and  the  pladlic  arts,  alreadj  illuBlrated,  thU  auperior  wi» 
probably  a  prieBt.  And  here  I  Buddenly  camc  upon  a  verifjing  fact  suppiied 
bj  a  atiU  earlier  atage  of  culture :  the  prieal  ]a  Ihe  director  of  pictorial  repre- 
aenUtiona  when  he  ia  not  ihe  eiecutant.  Anolhct  imporiant  veriflcation  is 
yicided  bj  ihese  aentences.  The  eaBcnlial  parts  of  tbe  repreaentation  are 
aacred  In  matter,  and  rigidly  fiied  in  manner;  bot  in  rartain  non-eaaenti»l, 
decorative  parte  the  working  artist  is  allowed  play  for  hia  Imaginaüon.  Thia 
tcnda  to  confirm  the  concluaion  alreadf  drswn  reepecting  Qreek  art.  For 
while  in  a  Greek  temple  the  mode  of  rcpresenting  the  god  waa  ao  fiaed  tbal 
change  was  sacrilcge,  Ihe  artiat  was  allowed  aome  acope  in  deeigning  and 
executing  the  periphersi  parts  of  the  stnicture.  He  coatd  eierdie  hia 
Imagination  and  akill  on  the  aculptured  Qgurea  of  the  pediment  and  metopea; 
and  here  his  artiaUc  geniua  developed. 
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making  it  as  much  oa  posdble  resemble  real  life ;  the;  theo  put  round 
H  «  hollon  ooliunn  made  of  crjstal." 

And  to  thia  plastered,  painted,  and  encloaed  niummy  they 
made  offerings.  The  Egyptian  usage  diverged  from  thia 
eimply  in  the  casing  of  the  miinimy  and  in  the  painting:  the 
one  being  opaque  and  the  other  consequently  extemal.  For 
the  carved  and  painted  representation  o£  a  human  figure 
on  the  outer  mumiuy-case,  was  doiibtlcss  a  conventionally- 
stereotyped  representation  of  the  occuimnt.  And  since,  in 
all  such  cases,  the  ancestor-worship,  now  of  private  persona, 
now  of  major  and  minor  potentatea,  was  a  religion,  painting 
SS  thua  employed  was  a  reügions  art. 

The  leading  subjects  of  Egyptian  wall-paintings  are  wor- 
ahiping  and  killing:  the  last  being,  indeed,  b«t  a  form  of 
the  firat;  since  picturea  of  victorioua  fighta  are  eitlier  glori- 
fications  of  the  commemorated  Commanders  or  of  the  gods 
by  whoae  aids  they  eonquered,  or  both.  In  early  soeietiea 
sacrifice  of  enemies  is  religious  sacrifice,  as  shown  among 
the  Hebrews  by  the  beliaviour  of  Samuel  to  Agag,  Ilence 
the  painting  in  these  Egyptian  frcseoes  is  uacd  for  sacred 
purposes. 

That  in  Ancient  Egj'pt  the  priest  was  the  primitive 
Bculptor  we  have  already  seen ;  and  the  association  of  paint- 
ing with  sculpture  was  so  close  as  to  imply  tliat  he  was  also 
the  primitive  painter — oither  immediately  or  by  proxy. 
For,  seeing  tliat,  as  Bnigsch  remarks,  Egj-ptian  art  "  is 
bound  by  fettere  which  the  artist  dared  not  looscn  for  fear 
of  clashing  with  traditional  directions  and  ancient  usage,"  it 
rcsults  that  the  pricsts,  being  dcpositaries  of  tlie  traditiona, 
gnided  the  hands  of  thosc  who  made  painted  rpprcsontations 
when  they  did  not  thcmsclves  make  them.  Bnt  there  is  di- 
rect  proof,  Erman  says: — "  Under  the  Old  Empire  the 
high  priest  of  Jlemphis  was  reparded  as  their  cliief,  in  fact 
he  bore  the  title  of  '  cliief  Icader  of  the  artists,'  and  really 
exercised  this  officr."  In  another  passage  describing  the 
administration  of  the  great  temple  of  Amon  he  teils  us  that 
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the  Theban  god  had  his  own  painters  and  his  own  sculpton; 
botl;  being  under  tlie  aupervision  of  tlie  second  propbet.  It 
may  be  tbat,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Indians  above  named,  theee 
working  painters  had  passed  through  some  religious  initia- 
tion  and  were  semi-prieatly. 

In  eonnexion  with  this  use  o£  painting  for  aacred  puri>03es 
in  Egypt,  I  may  add  evidence  furtiished  by  an  existing  re- 
ligion.  Says  Tennent  conceming  the  Buddhiste  of  Cey- 
lon:— 

"  The  Ubours  of  tlie  Bculptor  and  painter  were  combined  in  pro- 
ducitig  these  Images  of  Buddha,  wbich  sre  alwavB  coloured  ia  iinits- 
tioQ  of  life,  each  tiat  of  hia  compleiion  aiid  hair  being  in  religious  eoii- 
formitj  with  dtvine  authority,  and  the  ccremon;  of  '  painting  of  the 
ejee,'  is  alwsjs  obaerved  by  the  devout  Buddhists  as  a  solemn  fei- 
lt is  iiitcresting  to  remark  tbat  in  its  mural  representa- 
tions,  Egj'pt  sliowa  ns  tranaitiona  f roni  aculpture  to  painting, 
or,  niore  strietly,  from  painted  sciilpture  to  painting  proper. 
In  the  moat  aculptureaque  kind  the  painted  figurea  stood  out 
from  the  general  field  and  formed  a  bas-relief.  In  the  in- 
tcrmediate  kind,  relief-en-ci'eux,  the  anrfacea  of  the  painted 
iigiires  did  not  rise  alxjve  the  general  field,  biit  their  oiitlines 
were  inciaed  and  their  snrfaccs  rendered  convex.  And  then, 
finally,  the  incising  and  rounding  being  omitted,  they  be- 
cante  paintinga. 

By  the  Greeka  also,  painting  was  employed  in  making 
finiahcd  ropresentationa  of  tlie  greater  or  amaller  person- 
ages  worahipcd — now  the  statues  in  teniplea  and  now  the 
fignrea  on  st-elcB  uae<l  to  eonmiemoratc  deccased  relatives, 
which,  cnt  oiit  in  relief,  were,  we  may  fairly  infor,  coloured 
in  common  with  other  scnlptiired  figures,  just  as  were  those 
on  Etniwan  sarcopliagi.  Of  tliia  inferenee  there  haa  re- 
fcntly  heen  fnniished  a  jnstification  by  the  discovery  of 
certain  remains  whieb,  wbile  they  aliow  the  iise  of  colonr  in 
those  memoriala,  show  also  the  traiisition  from  raised  col- 
oured fignrea  to  coloured  figures  not  raised.    Explorations 
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canied  on  in  Cyprua  by  Mr.  Arthur  Smith,  of  the  British 
Muaeiim,  have  diaclosed — 

"BMriesof  limestotie  etel»  ot  tombstnoes,  od  which  is  paioted  tbe 
Bgure  of  tbe  peraon  coinmemorated.  The  aurface  of  the  limeEtoae  is 
prepared  with  a  white  ground,  on  which  the  figure  ia  painted  in  col- 
oim  and  is  a  manner  which  Btroogly  recalla  the  frescoca  of  Pompeii." 
The  painting  being  here  used  in  aid  o£  aiicestor-worsliip,  is 
in  that  aenae,  religioiie,  Very  little  evideiice  seeins  forth- 
coming  conceming  other  early  uses  of  painting  aiiiong  the 
Greeks.  We  read  that  before  the  Peraian  war,  the  applica- 
tion  of  painting  "  was  almost  limited  to  tlie  dccorotion  of 
sacred  edifices,  and  a  £ew  other  religiona  purposcs,  aa  colonr- 
ing  or  imitating  bas-reliefa,  and  in  repreaentations  of  reli- 
gious  rites  on  vases  or  otherwiae."  In  harmony  with  thia 
Btatetnent  is  the  following  frora  Winckelmann: — 

"  The  reuon  of  tbe  alower  growth  of  jtaiDting  lies  partl;  in  the  art 
itself,  aad  partly  in  its  tue  aod  application.  Sculpture  promoted  the 
worebip  of  the  goda,  and  was  in  its  turn  promoted  b;  it.  But  painting 
had  HO  auch  advantage.  It  waa,  indeed,  consecnited  to  the  gods  nod 
temples;  and  some  few  of  the  latter,  aa  that  of  Judo  at  Samos,  wcre 
Pinacothecffi,  or  picture  gallericB ;  at  Rome,  likewise,  paintings  b;  the 
best  maHters  were  hung  up  in  tbe  tcmple  of  Peace,  that  is,  Id  the  uppcr 
n>oms  or  arcbes.  But  paintings  do  Dot  appear  to  have  been,  among 
tfac  Qreeks,  an  object  of  holy,  undoubting  revcronce  and  adoration." 
This  relatively  alow  developnient  of  painting  waa  due  to  ita 
original  Subordination  to  aciilpture.  Iiidependent  develop- 
nient of  it  had  acope  only  when  by  such  steps  as  those  above 
indicated  it  became  aeparate;  and,  employed  at  first  in 
temple-decoration,  it  gained  thia  acope  as  aculpturo  did,  in 
the  ancillary  and  lese  aacred  parta. 

Partly  because  the  Greek  nature,  and  the  relatively  inco- 
herent  structure  of  the  Greek  nation,  prevented  the  growth 
of  an  eccleaiastical  hierarchy,  with  the  normal  developmenta 
arising  from  it,  and  partly — perhaps  chiefly — Iwcanse  Greek 
civilization  was  in  ao  large  a  nicaaure  inflncnced  by  the 
earlier  civilizations  adjacent  to  it,  the  furtlier  courae  of  cvo- 
lution  in  the  art  and  practice  of  painting  is  broken.     We 
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can  only  say  that  the  secularization  became  marked  in  the 
later  stages  of  Grecian  life.  Though  before  the  time  of 
Zeuxis  various  painters  had  occupied  themselves  with  such 
semi-secular  subjects  as  battles  and  with  other  subjects  com-  1  tk^ 
pletely  secular,  yet,  generally  executed  as  these  were  f or  the  \  ^ 
ancillary  parts  of  temples,  and  being  tinctured  by  that  senti- 
ment  implied  in  the  representation  of  great  deeds  achieved 
by  ancestors,  they  still  preserved  traces  of  religious  origin. 
This  is,  indeed,  implied  by  the  remark  which  Mr.  Poynter 
quotes  from  Lucian,  that  Zeuxis  cared  not  "  to  repeat  the 
representations  of  gods,  heroes,  and  battles,  which  were  al- 
ready  hackneyed  and  familiär." 

§  718.  The  first  stages  in  the  history  of  painting,  and  of 
those  who  practised  it,  af ter  the  rise  of  Christianity,  are  con- 
fused  by  the  influences  of  the  pagan  art  at  that  time  exist- 
ing.  It  was  only  af  ter  this  earliest  Italian  art,  religious  Uke 
other  early  art  in  nearly  all  its  subjects,  had  been  practically 
extinguished  by  barbarian  invaders,  that  characteristic 
Christian  art  was  initiated  by  introduction  of  the  method 
and  usages  which  had  been  preserved  and  developed  in  Con 
stantinople;  and  the  art  thus  recommenced,  entirely  devot 


to  sacred  purposes,  was  entirely  priestly  in  its  executants — 
"From  the  monasteries  of  Constantinople,  Thessalonica,  an 


Mount  Athos,"  says  Mr.  Poynter,  "  Greek  artists  and  teach-- 

ers  passed  into  all  the  provinces  of  Southern  Europe;  "  am 

thereaf ter,  for  a  long  period,  the  formal  Byzantine  styl^^  e 

prevailed  everywhere. 

Of  the  scanty  facts  illustrating  the  subsequent  relation — ^s 

between  priest  and  painter  in  early  Christian  Europe,  on-       e 

is  fumished  by  the  ninth  Century. 

Bogoris,  the  first  Christian  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  solicited  th  Me 
eraperor  Michael  "  for  the  Services  of  a  painter  competent  to  decont-^ß 
his  palace,^^  and  the  "  emperor  despatched  [the  monk]  Method  ins  '^o 
the  Bulgarian  Court." 

The  continuance  of  this  connexion  is  shown  by  the  follo'^r- 

ing  passage  from  Eastlake's  History: — 
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"  In  the  practice  of  the  arts  of  deaigD,  as  in  the  tew  reflned  pnnuita 
whicti  were  cultivated  or  allowed  duriDg  the  darker  ages,  the  monka 
were  long  iudependent  o!  secular  assistance.  Not  only  the  picturea, 
but  the  stained  glaea,  the  gold  and  silver  chalices,  the  reliquaries,  all 
tbst  belonged  to  the  decoratioD  and  Bervice  of  the  church,  were  de- 
BJgaed,  and  Bometimes  entireiy  executed  by  them ;  and  it  was  not  tili 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuriei,  when  the  knowledge  of  the 
monaateiy  began  to  be  ahared  by  the  world  at  large,  that  painting  in 
BOme  degree  emerged  from  thia  foatering  though  rigid  tuitioa." 

Älong  with  the  practice  of  painting  went  knowledge  of 
die  ancillary  art,  the  preparation  of  coloura.  In  a  later 
passage  Eastlake  saye: — 

"  Cenniiii,  speaking  of  the  mode  of  prepariag  a  certain  colour,  saja 
that  the  receipt  could  eaaily  be  obtained,  '  eapccially  from  the  f riara. '  " 
In  another  passage  there  iß  implied  an  earij  step  in  secu- 
larization. 

"  Colours  and  other  materials,  when  not  fumished  by  monka  who 
retained  the  ancient  habits  of  the  cloister,  were  provided  by  the 
»pothecary," 

And  further  Btepa  in  the  divergence  of  lay  painters  from 
clerical  painters  are  implied  by  the  atatement  of  Laborde, 
quoted  by  Levaaeeiir,  to  the  effect  that  the  illuminators  of 
the  thirteenth  cenhiry  had  for  the  most  part  been  monks, 
but  that  in  the  foiirteenth  and  fifteenth  laymen  competed 
"with  them.  Varioua  painters  in  miniatiire  and  oil  are  men- 
tioned.  Painters  continued  to  be  illuminators  as  well;  they 
also  painted  portraits  and  treated  some  sacred  subjects. 

Thronghout  early  Christian  art,  devoted  excluaively  to 
sacred  snbjects,  there  waa  rigid  adherence  to  anthorized 
TDodes  of  representation,  aa  in  ancient  pagan  art — Egyptian 
or  Greek.  Over  ecclesiastical  paintings  this  eontrol  con- 
tinued into  the  last  century;  as  in  Spain,  where,  under  the 
title  of  Pictor  Ckrintianun.  there  was  promulgated  a  sacro- 
pictorial  law  prescribing  the  composition  of  pietiires  in  de- 
tail. Nay,  such  regulation  continnes  still.  M.  Didron,  who 
Ti^ted  the  chnrches  and  mouaBteries  of  Greece  in  1839 
Baya: — 
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"Ki  le  tetnp«  ni  le  üeu  ne  (out  rien  i  l'art  grec;  au  XVLU'  siSde, 
le  peintre  morSote  continue  et  colque  le  peintra  v^nitien  du  X*,  le 
peintre  athonite  du  V*  ou  du  VI*.  Le  coBtume  des  peraouuages  est 
partout  et  eu  tout  temps  le  möme,  nOD-geulemeat  pour  la  forme,  mais 
pour  la  couleur,  mais  pour  le  dcssia,  maia  jusque  pour  le  nombre  et 
räpaisseur  des  plis.  .  .  .  On  ne  saurait  pousser  plus  loin  t'exactitude 
troditionnelle,  l'esclavage  du  paae6." 

And  Sir  Emereon  Tennent,  apropos  of  the  parallelism  be- 
tweeii  the  rigid  code  conformed  to  by  the  moiikish  artists  of 
the  Eaat  and  the  code,  equally  rigid,  conformed  to  by  the 
Buddhiata  of  Ceylon,  qiiotes  an  illustrative  incident  concern- 
ing  tbese  prieat-painters  of  Mount  Athos,  who  mauufacture 
picturcs  to  pattcm  wjth  "  alraost  the  rapidity  of  machin- 
ery."  M.  Didron  wished  to  have  a  copy  of  the  code  of  in- 
Btructions  "  drawn  up  under  ecciesiastical  authority,"  biit 
"  the  artist,  when  aohcited  by  M.  Didron  tasell  '  cette  bible 
de  8on  art,'  naively  refused,  on  the  simple  ground  that  .  .  - 
'  enperdantson  Guide,  il  perdaitsonart;  il  perdait  aes  yeux 
et  ses  mains.'  " 

§  719.  Coneeming  later  atagoa  in  the  riae  of  the  lay 
painter,  it  niust  auffice  to  say  that  f  rom  the  time  of  Cimabue, 
who  began  to  depart  frora  the  rigidly  formal  style  of  the 
priestly  Eyzantine  artista,  the  lay  elcment  predominated. 
Amid  a  number  of  apparently  non-clerical  paintera,  only  a 
few  clerica  are  named;  as  Oon  Lorenzo,  Fra  Giovanni,  Fra 
Filippo  Lippi,  Fra  Bartolommeo.  But  meanwhile  it  is  to  be 
obserred  that  these  seciilar  paintera,  probably  at  firat,  like 
the  secular  sculptors,  assistants  to  the  prieata  in  their  work, 
were  oecupied  mainly  and  often  exclusively  with  aacred  Bub- 
jects. 

AloDg  with  thia  differentiation  of  the  lay  painter  frora 
the  clerica]  painter  there  began  a  differentiation  of  lay 
paintera  from  one  another;  and  the  facta  ahow  us  a  gradual 
beginning  wliere  Imagination  would  have  sug^eated  only  an 
abrupt  beginning.  Aa  I  leam  from  an  academician,  the 
first  form  of  portrait  (omitting  some  painted  uuder  a  but: 
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Tiving  classic  influence,  in  tliosc  earliest  d&ys  before  art  was 
extinguished  by  the  barbariana)  was  tliat  of  tlie  doiior  of  a 
sacred  picture  to  a  church  or  other  ecciesiasticai  edifice,  who 
was  allowed  to  have  himself  repreaeiited  in  a  corner  of  the 
pictiire  on  bis  knees  with  haiids  joined  in  aiipplication. 

•Something  similar  liappened  with  anothor  form  of  art. 
I^andscapes  made  tlieir  firat  appearance  aa  amall  and  modeat 
backgrounda  to  represeiitations  of  aacred  peraonagea  and  in- 
cidents — backgrounda  tlie  composition  of  which  displajs  an 
artificiality  congruous  with  that  of  the  figureK^omposition, 
In  courae  of  time  this  backgroiind  asaumed  a  greater  impor- 
tance,  but  still  it  long  remained  quite  subordinate.  After  it 
hfld  ceased  to  be  a  niere  accompaiiiment,  landacape-painting 
in  its  aecularized  form  was  bnt  partially  emaneipated  from 
figure-painting.  Wlicn  it  grew  into  a  recognized  branch  of 
art,  the  title  "  Landscape  with  figures,"  was  still  generally 
applicable;  and  down  to  onr  own  day  it  has  been  thought 
needful  to  put  in  some  living  creatures.  Only  of  late  has 
landscape  pure  and  simple,  absolutely  divorced  from  human 
life,  become  common. 

Of  course  various  ciasses  and  sub-claases  of  artists,  broadly 
if  not  definitely  marked  off,  are  implied  by  these  and  other 
specialized  kinda  of  paintings:  some  determined  by  the  na- 
tures  of  the  subjects  treated  and  others  by  the  natures  of 
the  materials  used. 

§  720.  For  form'a  sake  it  ia  requisite  to  say  that  here  aa 
always  those  units  of  a  aociety  who  make  themselves  distinct 
by  performing  functiona  of  a  eertain  kind,  presently,  along 
with  Separation  from  the  reat,  begin  to  unite  with  one  an- 
other,  The  apeeialized  individuals  form  a  specialized  aggre- 
gate. 

When  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  artists  employed  aa  assiat- 
ants  to  priests  for  eceleaiastical  decorntion  became  a  elaaa, 
they  grew  into  aomething  like  guilda.  Leyasseur,  quoting 
Laborde,  aays  they  were  hardly  distinguished  from  artisans; 
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like  them  they  formed  corporations  under  the  name  of 
pamtrea,  iai/leurs  d'ymaigea  et  voirT^er«.  In  Italy  during 
the  fourteeiitli  Century  a  Brotherhood  of  Painters  arose, 
whicL,  takiiig  f  or  its  patron  St.  Luke  the  Evangehst,  had  for 
it3  purpose,  partly  mntual  matruction  and  partly  miitual 
assUtance  and  protection. 

That  in  modern  times  the  tendency  to  integration  has 
been  illiistrated  all  know.  It  needa  only  further  to  remark 
that  the  growth  of  the  chief  art-corporatioiis  haa  been  fol- 
lowed  by  the  growth  of  minor  art-corporationa,  sorae  of  them 
specialized  by  the  kinds  of  art  practised;  and  also  that  em- 
bodiment  of  the  profesaion  is  iiow  aided  by  art-periodicals, 
and  eepeciallj  by  one,  The  Artist,  devoted  to  professional 
culture  and  interesta. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

EVOLUTION    OF    THE    PROFES8ION8. 

§  721.  The  saying  that  we  cannot  put  old  heads  on  young 

Shoulders,  figuratively  expresses,  among  other  truths,  the 

truth  that  the  beliefs  which  in  youth  result  from  small  in- 

formation  joined  with  undisciplined  thought  and  feeling, 

cannot,  until  after  long  years,  be  replaced  by  .the  beliefs 

which  wider  knovvledge  and  better  balanced  mental  powers 

produee.    And  while  it  is  usually  impracticable  to  ante-date 

the  results  of  mental  development  and  culture,  it  is  also 

Usually  impracticable  to  arouse,  during  early  stages,  any 

such  distrust  of  convictions  then  f ormed,  as  should  be  caused 

by  the  perception  that  there  is  much  more  to  be  learnt. 

This  general  remark,  trite  in  substance  though  it  is,  I  am 

prompted  to  make  ä  propos  of  the  prof  ound  change  which 

study  of  many  peoples  in  many  places  and  times,  causes  in 

those  ideas  of  social  Organization  which  are  current — ideas 

entertained  not  only  by  the  young  but  also  by  the  majority 

of  the  old,  who,  relatively  to  the  subject-matter  to  be  in- 

x^estigated,  are  also  young.     For  patient  inquiry  and  calm 

thought  make  it  manifest  that  sundry  institutions  regarded 

Avith  strong  prejudices  have  been  essen tial  institutions;  and 

that  the  development  of  society  has  everywhere  been  de-* 

termined  by  agencies — especially  political  and  ecclesiasti- 

cal — of  characters  condemned  by  the  higher  sentiments  and 

incongruous  with  an  advanced  social  ideal. 

One  in  whom  aversion  to  autocratic  rule  is  strong,  doea 
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)t  willingly  recognize  the  truth  tliat  without  autocratic 
ile  tlie  evolution  of  society  could  not  liave  comraenced; 
id  one  to  wliom  tlie  thought  of  prie§tly  control  is  repug- 
mt,  cannot,  without  diflSculty,  bring  himself  to  see  that 
iring  early  stagcs  priestly  control  was  necessary.  But  con- 
mplation  of  the  evidence,  while  proving  these  general 
cts,  also  makes  it  manifest  that  in  the  nature  of  things  J 

'oups  of  men  out  of  which  organized  societies  germinate, 
ust,  in  passing  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogene- 
is, have  first  assumed  the  form  in  which  one  individual 
•edominates — a  nucleus  of  the  group  serving  as  a  centre 
'  initiation  for  all  subsequent  steps  in  development. 
hough,  as  fast  as  society  advances,  and  especially  as  fast  as 
le  militant  type  yields  place  to  the  industrial  type,  a  cen- 
alized  and  coercive  control,  political  and  ecclesiastical,  ^ 

jcomes  less  needful,  and  plays  a  continually  decreasing  3 

irt  in  social  evolution;    yet  the  evidence  compels  us  to         ^3 
Imit  that  at  first  it  was  indispensable. 

This  generalization,  which  we  saw  variously  illustrated  -B 
j  political  institutions  and  ecclesiastical  institutions,  we  ^3 
)w  see  again  illustrated  by  professional  institutions.     As       -^ 

le  foregoing  chapters  have  shown,  all  the  professions  origi-       

ite  by  differentiation  from  the  agency  which,  beginning       IS 
1  political,  becomes,  with  the  apotheosis  of  the  dead  ruler,        ««0     r 
>litico-ecclesiastical,  and  thereafter  develops  the  profes-       —    , 
Dns  chiefly  from  its  ecclesiastical  element    Egypt  which,        -     ' 
7  its  records  and  remains,  exhibits  so  well  the  early  phases        -  .  f 
■  social  progress,  shows  us  how  at  first  various  governmental  [ 

mctions,  including  the  professional,  were  mingled  in  the 
Ing  and  in  the  Cluster  of  those  who  surrounded  the  king. 
avs  Tiele: — 

A  conflict  between  the  authority  of  priest  and  king  was  hardly  pos- 
)le  in  earlier  times,  for  then  the  kings  themselves,  their  sons,  ancL 
eir  principal  officers  of  State  were  the  cliief  priests,  and  the  priestly^ 
gnities  were  not  dissevered.  from  nor  held  to  be  incoosistent  witb. 
her  and  civil  functions,'^ 


( 
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And  again — 

**  The  priestly  Offices  were  state  functions  .  .  .  which  did  not  differ 
at  all  in  kind  from  that  of  Commander  of  the  troops,  govemor  of  a 
district,  architect,  and  chamberlain.  In  fact,  both  kinds  of  office 
were,  for  the  most  part,  filled  by  the  same  persons/* 

And  since,  as  Brugsch  teils  us,  "  Pharaoh's  architects  (the 
Mur-ket)  .  .  .  were  often  of  tlie  number  of  the  king's  sons 
and  grandsons,"  we  see  that  in  the  governing  group  the 
political,  ecclesiastical,  and  professional  functions  were 
United. 

§  722.  No  group  of  institutions  illustrates  with  greater 
cleamess  the  process  of  social  evolution;  and  none  shows 
xnore  undeniably  how  social  evolution  conf  orms  to  the  law  of 
evolution  at  large.  The  germs  out  of  which  the  professional 
agencies  arise,  forming  at  first  a  part  of  the  regulative 
agency,  differentiate  from  it  at  the  same  time  that  they  dif- 
ferentiate  from  one  another;  and,  while  severally  being 
rendered  more  multiform  bv  the  rise  of  subdivisions,  sever- 
ally  become  more  coherent  within  themselves  and  more  defi- 
nitely  marked  off.  The  process  parallels  completely  that  by 
which  the  parts  of  an  individual  organism  pass  from  their 
initial  state  of  simpHcity  to  their  ultimate  state  of  com- 
plexity. 

Originally  one  who  was  believed  by  himself  and  others  to 
have  power  over  demons — the  mystery-man  or  medicine- 
man — using  coercive  methods  to  expel  disease-producing 
spirits,  stood  in  the  place  of  doctor ;  and  when  his  appliances, 
at  first  supposed  to  act  supernaturally,  came  to  be  under- 
stood  as  acting  naturally,  his  office  eventually  lost  its  priestly 
character  altogether:  the  resulting  physician  class,  origi- 
nally uniform;  eventually  dividing  into  distinguishable  sub- 
classes  while  acquiring  a  definite  embodiment. 

Less  early,  because  implying  more  developed  groups, 

arose  those  who  as  exhibitors  o:fr  joy,  now  in  the  presence  of 

•  the  living  ruler  and  now  in  the  supposed  presence  of  the  de- 
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ceaaed  mler,  were  at  first  aimultaneoiialy  singers  and  danc- 
era,  and,  becoming  specialized  froiii  the  people  at  large, 
preaently  became  distinot  from  one  anotlier:  whence,  iu 
courae  of  time,  two  groupa  of  professionala,  whoae  official 
laudations,  political  or  religious,  estended  in  their  ränge 
and  miiltiplied  in  their  kinds.  And  then  by  like  Steps  were 
separated  from  one  anotber  vocal  and  instrumental  mu- 
sicians,  and  eventually  coniposers;  witliin  which  classea 
also  tbere  arose  subdivisions. 

Ovations,  now  to  thc  living  king  and  now  to  tbe  dead 
king,  wliile  taking  saltatory  and  musical  forms,  took  alao 
verbal  forma,  originally  spontaneous  and  irregulär,  but 
presently  studied  and  measured:  whence,  firat,  the  unrhyth- 
mical  speeeh  of  the  orator,  whioli  under  higher  emotional 
excitement  grew  into  the  rhythmical.spcech  of  the  prieet- 
poet,  phaiiting  versea — veraes  tliat  finally  became  establisbed 
hynins  of  praise.  Jleanwhile  from  accompanying  rüde  imi- 
tationa  of  tlie  hero'a  aets,  [jerformed  now  by  one  and  now  by 
several,  grew  dramatic  representatione,  which  little  by  little 
elaborate<l,  feil  un<ler  the  regulation  of  a  chief  actor,  who 
prefigiired  the  playwright.  And  oiit  of  these  germa,  all  per- 
taiiiiiig  to  worsliip,  caine  eventually  the  varions  professiona 
of  pocts,  actora,  dramatists,  and  the  subdi\asion3  of  these. 

The  great  dceda  of  the  hero-god,  reoited,  chanted  or  aiing, 
and  mimetically  rendered,  naturally  came  to  be  aupple- 
mented  by  dctaila,  so  growing  into  accounta  of  hia  life;  and 
thua  tlie  pricst-poet  gave  origin  to  the  biographer,  whose 
narratives,  being  extended  to  less  aacred  peraonagea,  became 
aecularized.  Stories  of  thc  apotheasized  chief  or  king,  joined 
with  stories  of  his  companions  and  amplified  by  narrativea 
of  accompanying  tranaactions,  fomie<l  the  first  hiatories. 
And  from  these  accounts  of  the  doinga  of  particnlar  men  and 
groupa  of  men,  partly  true  but  passing  by  exaggeration  into 
the  mytbical,  came  the  wliolly  mythical,  or  fietion;  which 
then  and  always  preaerved  the  biographico-historical  charac- 
ter.    Add  to  which  that  out  of  the  criticisma  and  reflections 
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scattered  through  this  personal  literature  an  impersonal  lit- 
erature  slowly  emerged :  the  whole  group  of  tliese  produets 
having  as  their  deepest  root  the  eulogies  of  the  priest-poet. 

Prompted  as  were  the  medicine-men  of  savages  and  the 
priests  of  early  eivilized  peoples  to  increase  their  influence, 
they  were  ever  stimulated  to  acquire  knowledge  of  natural 
actions  and  the  properties  of  things;  and,  being  in  alleged 
communication  with  supematural  beings,  they  were  sup- 
posed  to  acquire  such  knowledge  from  them.  Hence,  by 
implication,  the  priest  became  the  primitive  man  of  science; 
and,  led  by  his  special  expcriences  to  speculate  about  the 
eauses  of  things,  thus  entered  the  sphere  of  philosophy :  both 
his  science  and  his  philosophy  being  pursued  in  the  8er\äce 
of  his  religion. 

Not  only  his  higher  culture  but  his  alleged  intercourse 
with  the  gods,  whose  mouthpiece  he  was,  made  him  the  au- 
thority  in  cases  of  dispute;  and  being  also,  as  historian,  the 
authority  concerning  past  transactions  and  traditional 
usages,  or  laws,  he  acquired  in  both  capacities  the  character 
of  judge.  Moreover,  when  the  growth  of  legal  administra- 
tion  brought  the  advocate,  he,  though  usually  of  lay  origin, 
was  sometimes  clerical. 

Distinguished  in  early  stages  as  the  leamed  man  of  the 
tribe  or  society,  and  especially  distinguished  as  the  possessor 
of  that  knowledge  which  was  thought  of  most  value — knowl- 
edge of  unseen  things — the  priest  of  necessity  became  the 
first  teacher.  Transmitting  traditional  Statements  concern- 
ing ghosts  and  gods,  at  first  to  neophytes  of  his  class  only 
but  af terwards  to  the  cultured  classes,  he  presently,  beyond 
instruction  in  supematural  things,  gave  Instruction  in  nat- 
ural things;  and  having  been  the  first  secular  teacher  has 
retained  a  large  share  in  secular  teaching  even  down  to  our 
own  days. 

As  making  a  sacrifice  was  the  original  priestly  act,  and 
as  the  building  of  an  altar  for  the  sacrifice  was  by  implica- 
tion a  priestly  act,  it  r^sults  that  the  making  of  a  sh^lter 
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over  the  altar,  whicli  in  its  developed  form  became  the 
temple,  was  also  a  priestly  act.  When  the  priest,  eeasing  to 
be  himself  the  executant,  directed  the  artificers,  he  contin- 
ued  to  be  the  designer;  and  when  he  ceased  to  be  the  actual 
designer,  the  master-builder  or  architect  thereaf  ter  contin- 
ued  to  fulfil  his  general  directions.  And  then  the  temple 
and  the  palace  in  sundry  early  societies,  being  at  once  the 
residence  of  the  apotheosized  ruler  and  the  living  ruler  (even 
now  a  palaoe  usually  contains  a  small  temple)  and  being  the 
first  kinds  of  developed  architecture,  eventually  gave  origin 
to  secular  architecture. 

A  rüde  carved  or  modelled  image  of  a  man  placed  on  his 
grave,  gave  origin  to  the  sculptured  representation  of  a  god 
inclosed  in  his  temple.  A  product  of  priestly  skill  at  the 
outset,  it  continued  in  some  cases  to  be  such  among  early 
civilized  peoples;  and  always  thereaf  ter,  when  executed  by 
an  artisan,  conformed  to  priestly  direction.  Extending  pre- 
sently  to  the  representation  of  other  than  divine  and  semi- 
divine  personages,  it  eventually  thus  passed  into  its  secular 
ized  form. 

So  was  it  with  painting.  At  first  used  to  complete  the 
carved  representation  of  the  revered  or  worshiped  person- 
age,  and  being  otherwise  in  some  tribes  used  by  the  priest 
and  his  aids  for  exhibiting  the  tribal  hero's  deeds,  it  long 
remained  subservient  to  religion,  either  for  the  coloiiring 
of  statues  (as  it  does  still  in  Roman  Catholic  images  of  saints, 
&c.),  or  for  the  decoration  of  temples,  or  for  the  portraiture 
of  deceased  persons  on  sarcophagi  and  stela?;  and  when  it 
gained  independence  it  was  long  employed  almost  whollv 
for  the  rendering  of  sacred  scenes:  its  eventual  seculariza- 
tion  being  accompanied  by  its  subdivision  into  a  variety  of 
kinds  and  of  the  executant  artists  into  correlative  groups. 

Thus  the  process  of  professional  evolution  betrays 
throughout  the  same  traits.  In  stages  like  that  described 
by  IIuc  as  still  existing  among  the  Tibetans,  where  "the 
Lama  is  not  merely  a  priest;  he  is  the  painter,  poet,  sculptor, 
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architect,  physician,"  there  are  joined  in  the  same  individ- 
ual,  or  group  of  individuals,  the  potentialities  out  of  which 
gradually  arise  the  speciali^ed  groups  we  know  as  profes- 
sions.  While  out  of  the  one  primitive  class  there  come  by 
progressive  divergences  many  classes,  each  of  these  classes 
itself  undergoes  a  kindred  change:  there  are  formed  in  it 
subdivisions  and  even  sub-subdivisions,  which  become  grad- 
ually more  marked;  so  that,  throughout,  the  advanee  is 
from  an  indefinite  homogeneity  to  a  definite  heterogeneity. 

§  723.  In  presence  of  the  fact  that  the  immense  majority 
of  mankind  adhere  pertinaciously  to  the  ereeds,  political 
and  religious,  in  which  they  werebrought  up;  and  in  pres- 
ence of  the  further  fact  that  on  behalf  of  their  ereeds,  how- 
ever  acquired,  there  are  soon  enlisted  prejudices  which  prac- 
tically  shut  out  adverse  evidence;  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  foregoing  illustrations,  even  joined  with  kindred  illus- 
trations  previously  given,  will  make  them  see  that  society 
is  a  growth  and  not  a  manuf acture,  and  has  its  laws  of  evolu- 
tion. 

From  prime  ministers  down  to  plough-boys  there  is  either 

ignorance  or  disregard  of  the  truth  that  nations  acquire  their 

vital  structures  by  natural  processes  and  not  by  artificial 

devices.    If  the  belief  is  not  that  social  arrangements  have 

\)een  divinely  ordered  thus  or  thus,  tlien  it  is  that  they  have 

been  made  thus  or  thus  by  kings,  or  if  not  by  kings  then  by 

parliaments.    That  they  have  come  about  by  small  accumu- 

lated  changes  not  contemplated  by  rulers,  iß  an  open  secret 

which  only  of  late  has  been  recognized  by  a  f ew  and  is  still 

unperceived  by  the  many — educated  as  well  as  uneducated. 

Though  the  tuming  of  the  land  into  a  food-producing  sur- 

face,  cleared,  fenced,  drained,  and  covered  with  farming 

appliances,  has  been  achieved  by  men  working  for  indi- 

vidual  profit  not  by  legislative  direction — though  villages, 

towns,  cities,  have  insensibly  grown  up  under  the  desires 

of  men  to  satisfy  their  wants — though  by  spontaneous  co- 
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Operation  of  citizciia  liave  been  formfd  canala,  railways, 
telegraplis,  and  otlier  uicans  of  coiiiiiiunication  aiid  clistribu- 
tion;  tlie  natural  furces  which  liavc  Jone  all  this  are  ignoral 
as  of  HO  accüunt  in  political  tliinking.  Our  iinmeiise  luanu- 
facturing  systeiii  with  its  miiltitudinous  inventiona,  supplj- 
iiig  botli  hoine  and  foreign  conaiimers,  and  tlie  inimeiise 
mercantile  marine  by  whith  its  protlucts  are  takeu  all  over 
tlio  globe  and  otlier  produt;t3  brouglit  back,  havc  natiirally 
and  not  artificially  originated.  Tliat  transfonnatiou  bv 
which,  in  tlioii3an<ls  of  yoars,  meii's  oiicupations  liave  been 
so  specialized  tiiat  eacli,  aiding  to  satisfy  some  amall  division 
of  his  fellow  citizGii's  needs  has  lila  own  needs  satisfiod  bv 
tlie  work  of  Imndreds  of  otliecs,  has  taken  place  witliout 
deaign  and  unobscrved.  linowletlge  developing  into  sei- 
ence,  which  has  become  so  vast  in  mass  that  no  one  can  grasp 
a  titlie  of  it,  and  wliieh  now  gnides  productive  activities  at 
large,  has  resultcd  from  tlie  workinga  of  iiidividuals 
prornptcd  not  by  the  riiiing  agcincy  but  by  their  own  inclina- 
tions.  So,  too,  haa  l>een  created  the  still  vaster  mass  distiii- 
giiishcd  as  literatnre,  yielding  the  gratifieations  filling  so 
large  a  apace  in  oitr  lives.  Xor  ia  it  otherwise  with  the  lit- 
eratnre  of  the  liour.  That  ubiqiiitoug  joiimalism  which 
provides  satiafactions  for  men's  more  urgent  mental  wanta, 
haa  resnltod  from  the  activities  of  citizena  severally  p^l^ 
suing  private  benefita.  And  snpplementing  these  come  the 
innnmorable  conipanics,  aasoeiations,  uuiona,  societiea, 
cinbs,  subserving  enterprise,  philanthropy,  ciilture,  art, 
ainusemeiit;  aa  well  as  the  iniiltitiidinona  inatitiitions  an- 
nually  rcceiving  milliona  by  endowmenta  and  aubaeriptions: 
all  of  them  arising  from  the  unforced  eo-operationa  of  citi- 
zena.  And  yet  so  hypnotized  are  nearly  all  by  fixedly  con- 
templating  tlie  doings  of  ministers  and  parliaments,  that 
fliey  have  no  eyea  for  this  marvellona  Organization  which 
has  been  gromng  for  thonsanda  of  years  without  govern- 
mental lielp— nay,  indeed,  in  spite  of  governmental  hin- 
dranees.      For   in   agriculture,   raanufacturea,   commerce, 
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banking,  joumalism,  immense  injuries  have  been  done  by 
laws — injuries  afterwards  healed  by  social  forces  which 
have  tliereupon  set  up  af resh  the  normal  courses  of  growth. 
So  unconscious  are  men  of  the  life  of  the  social  organism 
that  thougli  the  spontaneous  actions  of  its  units,  each  seek- 
ing  livelihood,  generate  streams  of  f ood  which  touch  at  their 
doors  every  hour — though  the  water  for  the  moming  bath, 
the  lights  for  their  rooms,  the  fires  in  their  grates,  the  bus  or 
tram  which  takes  them  to  the  City,  the  business  they  carry 
on  (made  possible  by  the  distributing  System  they  share  in), 
the  evening  "  Special "  they  glance  at,  the  theatre  or  con- 
cert  to  which  they  presently  go,  and  the  cab  home,  all  result 
from  the  iinprompted  workings  of  this  organized  humanity, 
they  remain  blind.  Though  by  its  vital  activities  capital  is 
draf  ted  to  places  where  it  is  most  wanted,  supplies  of  com- 
modities  balanced  in  every  locality  and  prices  universally 
adjusted — all  without  official  supervision;  yet,  being  ob- 
livious  of  the  truth  that  these  processes  are  socially  origi- 
nated  wdthout  design  of  any  one,  they  cannot  believe  that 
Society  will  be  bettered  by  natural  agencies.  And  hence 
when  they  see  an  evil  to  be  cured  or  a  good  to  be  achieved, 
they  ask  for  legal  coercion  as  the  only  possible  means. 

More  than  this  is  true.  If ,  as  every  parliamentary  debate 
and  every  political  meeting  shows,  the  demands  for  legisla- 
tion  pay  no  attention  to  that  beneficent  social  development 
which  has  done  so  much  and  may  be  expected  to  increase 
in  efficiency,  still  more  do  they  ignore  the  laws  of  that  de- 
velopment— still  less  do  they  recognize  a  natural  order  in 
the  changes  by  which  society  passes  from  its  lower  to  its 
higher  stages.  Though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  process  of  evo- 
lution  exemplified  in  the  genesis  of  the  prof essions  is  similar 
in  character  to  the  process  exemplified  in  the  genesis  of  po- 
litical and  ecclesiastical  institutions  and  every  where  eise; 
and  though  the  first  inquiry  rationally  to  be  made  respect- 
ing  any  proposed  measure  should  be  whether  or  not  it  falls 
within  the  lines  of  this  evolution,  and  what  must  be  the 
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effecta  of  running  counter  to  the  normal  course  of  things; 
yet  not  only  is  no  such  question  ever  entertained,  but  one 
who  raised  it  would  be  laughed  down  in  any  populär  assem- 
blage  and  smiled  at  as  a  dreamer  in  the  House  of  Commons: 
the  only  course  thought  wise  in  either  the  cultured  or  the 
uncultured  gathering  being  that  of  trying  to  estimate  im^ 
mediate  benefits  and  evils. 

Nor  will  any  argument  or  any  accumulation  of  evidenc^ 
suffice  to  change  this  attitude  until  there  has  arisen  a  differ — 
ent  type  of  mind  and  a  different  quality  of  culture.    Th 
politician  will  still  spend  bis  energies  in  rectifying  some  evi 
and  making  more— in  forming,  reforming,  and  again  re 
fonning — in  passing  acts  to  amend  acts  that  were  beforc 


amended;  while  social  schemers  will  continue  to  think  thas^" 
they  have  only  to  cut  up  society  and  re-arrange  it  af  ter  theii 
ideal  pattem  and  its  parts  will  join  together  again  and  worl 
as  intended! 


PART  VIII. 
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Prinlal  in  the  United  State«  öf  AmericA 


CHAPTER   I. 

IHTEODÜCTOBY. 

§  723.  Thb  often-used  Illustration  of  rapid  growth  fur- 
Qished  by  a  rolling  snowball,  exemplifies  what  may  be  named 
Compound  accumulation.  The  snowball  doea  not  gain  in  size 
by  like  incrementa  but  by  incrementa  of  larger  and  larger 
amounta.  At  every  roll  over,  ita  augmented  weight  givea  it 
additional  power  of  licking  up  the  snow;  and,  further,  at 
every  roll  over,  the  increaae  of  ita  bulk  increases  the  siirface 
f  or  the  adhesioH  of  morc  enow.  So  that  the  incremeöts 
stand  in  what  may  be  roiighly  called  triplicate  ratios.  In 
the  apread  of  a  great  fire  we  eee  a  kindred  instance.  Obaerve 
the  stagea: — A  epark  falling  on  drj'ing  linen,  a  slow  amoul- 
dering  combustion,  a  small  flame,  a  large  flame  from  ad- 
Jacent  light  fabrics  that  take  fire,  a  volnnie  of  flame  greatly 
augmenteil  by  the  setting  alight  of  fiirnitnre,  a  roaring 
fiame  from  the  biiming  framcwork  of  the  partitions  and  the 
floor-joista.  There  resiilts  a  conflagration  of  the  hoiise,  then 
perhaps  of  adjacent  hoiiaos,  and  then  possibly  of  a  whole 
«[uarter  of  the  town :  auccesaive  additions  to  the  fire  enabling 
it  to  apread  not  only  by  contact  but  by  radiant  heat,  which 
inflames  objects  at  a  diatance. 

While  serving  to  auggeat  the  course  of  human  progreas, 
and  more  especially  indiistrial  progresa,  nnder  one  of  ita 
aspecta,  these  inatancee  aerve  biit  incompletely ;  for  not  only 
does  induatrial  progreas  exliibit  a  Compound  accelcration 
resulting  from  increaae  of  the  operative  forces,  bnt  it  exhibita 
8  further  acceleration  reaulting  from  decreaae  of  reaiatancea, 
While  the  power  of  the  evolving  tnüiiences  augmonta  in  a 
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duplicate  ratio,  the  power  of  the  opposing  influenees  diimn- 
ishes  in  a  duplicate  ratio;  and  hence  the  fact  that  at  the 
outset  it  took  a  thousand  years  to  achieve  a  degree  of  im- 
provement  which  is  now  achieved  in  one  year. 

Ab  aids  to  teeth  and  haiids,  the  primitive  man  had  nothing 
beyond  auch  natural  producta  aa  lay  around  him — boulders, 
eliellB  coileeted  on  the  beach,  bones,  homs  and  teeth  from 
the  animala  he  had  killed  or  found  dead,  branchee  tom 
from  trees  by  storms.    Roughly  speaking,  sticks  and  stoncs 
were  bis  tools,  and  the  sticks  were  necesaarily  unahapen;  for 
he  had  notliing  wherewith  to  cut  their  ends  or  smooth  their 
surfaces.    As  alleged  by  General  Pitt-Rivers,  and  shown  by 
his  collection,  the  stick  was  the  parent  of  a  group  of  imple- 
ments — diggers,  clubs,  spears,  boomerangs,  throwing-aticks, 
shieldarl^Sdles;  and  only  in  conrses  of  ages  did  the  un.— 
imaginative  savage  produce  these  derived  forma.    Little  hy 
little  he  discovered  how  a  stick  or  club,  accidentally  diver^— 
ing  in  one  or  other  diretrtion  from  the  average  shape,  serve«:3 
better  for  a  special  purpose;  and  he  thereafter  chose  suc'^ha 

sticks  or  ciuba  for  such  purposes;  eventually  falling  into  tlfc e 

habit  of  shaping  fit  pieccs  of  wood  into  the  fit  forma. 

Even  this  small  advance  was  rendered  possible  only  by  tlzz^e 
aid  of  rüde  tools,  first  for  scraping  and  by  and  by  for  cuttin^=;; 
and  tlie  produetion  of  such  tools  took  place  almost  insensib  ly 
during  long  periods.     How  many  thousands  of  years  ba^^k 

the  Stone  Age  extends  we  do  not  know;  but  the  rongl^ ly 

ehipped  flints  found  in  gcological  deposits  and  in  caves  c<=»n- 
taining  reniains  of  extinct  animals,  imply  great  antiqiii^Sy. 
Collisions  of  stones,  now  and  then  leaviog  edges  fit  ^krar 
Bcraping  with,  and  somctimes  fit  for  cutting  with,  doiibtl  ^sss 
gave  the  first  hints;  and  out  of  the  breaking  of  many  fli~Kib 
to  get  good  pieces,  grew,  in  the  hands  of  the  more  skilful,  "tie 
art  of  Splitting  ofF  öakes  with  sharp  edges,  aometimes  leariz?^ 
a  large  sharp-edged  core,  also  useful  as  a  rongh  tool.    Trom       t 
these  forms,  slowly  diffcrentiating  from  one  anotlier  like  ihe       j 
wooden  implemeats,  came  definitely  f ormed  acrapera,  notcherf        ( 
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pieces  f or  saws,  leaf-shaped  blades,  and  what  were  apparently 
lance-headß.  During  the  subsequent  neolithic  period  the 
development  of  tools,  beginning  with  some  that  were  almost 
equally  archaic,  was  carried,  doubtless  by  a  higher  type  of 
man,  to  a  higher  stage.  Hatchets  with  ground  edges,  and 
then  others  ground  all  over,  were  made;  and  presently  came 
implements  through  which  holes  were  bored  to  facilitate 
attachment  to  handles.  Inspection  of  one  of  the  finished 
arrow-heads  shows  that  a  considerable  step  had  been  made 
— ^the  nse  of  tools  to  produce  tools.  This  progress,  having 
simiiltaneously  given  the  ability  to  sliapc  pieces  of  wood 
effectually,  made  possible  such  largo  cutting  implements  as 
adzes.  It  needs  but  to  consider  the  acts  required  for  hoUow- 
ing  out  a  canoe  from  the  trunk  df  a  tree,  to  see  what  ad- 
vances  must  have  been  made  bef ore  even  this  simple  appli- 
ance  for  traversing  the  water  could  be  produced. 

From  contemplation  of  such  archeological  evidence  may 
be  gained  an  idea  of  the  immense  difficulties  which,  through- 
out  a  vast  period,  impeded  advance  in  the  arts;  and  even  in 
these  early  stages  we  may  see  how  much  the  progress  was 
^ided  by  that  which  we  shall  find  to  be  its  chief  factor — the 
c*ooperation  of  appliances. 

§  724.  By  what  steps  the  hunting  stage  advanced  into  the 
{)astoral  stage  we  are  not  likely  ever  to  know.  Domestica- 
%ion  of  herbivorous  animals  must  have  been  a  long  process. 
Only  when  the  numbers  reared  yielded  their  owners  a  sub- 
sistence  better  than  that  obtained  by  catching  wild  creatures 
and  gathering  wild  fruits,  could  thero  arise  that  form  of 
social  aggregation  which  has  so  widely  prevailed  in  Asia,  and 
ivhich  has  been  so  influential  in  initiating  the  structures  and 
liabits  of  most  civilized  societies. 

Beyond  difficulties  which  the  pastoral  type  encountered  at 
the  outset,  difficulties  ever  continued  to  beset  it.  To  find 
food  for  herds  was  a  problem  daily  presented  afresh,  and 
necessitating  perpetual  migrations.     Droughts,   entailing 
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losses  of  stock,  doubtless  of  ten  prompted  abandonment  of 
the  pastoral  lif e  and  return  to  the  hunting  life.  Discoxirage- 
ments  must  have  frequently  resulted  from  inability  to  find 
adequate  suppHes  of  water  f  or  flocks  and  herds.  Unceasing 
care  in  shepherding  was  a  heavy  tax.  Predacious  beasts, 
sometimes  stealthily  approaching  by  day  and  having  always 
to  be  guarded  against  at  night,  caused  serious  losseß 
notwithstanding  constant  labour.  And  beyond  enemies  of 
large  kinds  there  w^ere  sniall  enemies  to  be  contended  with— 
the  various  parasites,  internal  and  external,  and  the  swarms 
of  flies,  from  which  at  certain  seasons  it  was  needful  to 
escape,  as  in  our  own  times  the  Kalmucks  escape  with  their 
cattle  to  the  mountains. 

In  addition  to  the  brüte  enemies  there  were  the  human 
enemies.  Between  men  who  took  to  a  pastoral  life  and  the 
hunting  tribes  they  had  left,  chronic  enmity  must  have 
grown  up,  and  inroads  upon  herds  must  have  been  f requent 
Then  there  presently  arose  conflicts  between  the  pastoral 
tribes  themselves.  The  strife  between  the  dependents  of 
Abraham  and  those  of  Lot,  growing  out  of  rival  claims  to 
pasturage,  illustrates  this  evil.  Not  only  must  there  have 
been  fights  about  feeding  grounds  but  also  about  thefts  of 
cattle ;  as  there  are  now  among  South  Af rican  tribes,  and  as 
indeed  there  were  among  ourselves  on  the  Scottish  border 
not  many  generations  ago. 

Beyond  general  resistances  to  progress  thus  entailed,  there 
have  been  in  some  cases  special  resistances  akin  to  them- 
The  adoption  of  a  higher  form  of  social  life  by  one  peoplß 
engenders  enmity  in  adjacent  peoples  who  adhere  to  the  oW. 
The  story  of  Cain  and  Abel,  described  as  "  tiller  of  the 
ground  "  and  "  keeper  of  sheep  "  (but  who  cannot  be  ^ 
garded  as  actual  persons,  since  Adam  was  not  in  a  conditioD 
for  suddenly  establishing  his  sons  in  arable  farraing  and 
stockkeeping),  evidently  refers  to  leaders  of  tribes  between 
which  there  arose  a  feud,  because  men  of  the  one  tumed  to 
agricultural  purposes  lands  which  men  of  the  other  claimöd 
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the  right  to  feed  their  flocks  over.     This  we  can  scarcelyV 
doubt  af ter  learning  f  rom  the  ancient  books  of  the  East  that    ^ 
this  cause  initiated  chronic  wars. 

Evidently,  then,  the  resistances  to  be  encountered  in  the 
transition  f rom  the  hunting  life  to  higher  f orms  of  lif e  were 
many  and  great,  and  doubtless  caused  innumerable  f  ailures. 
Nature  shows  us  that  many  seeds  are  produced  that  a  few 
may  germinate,  and  that  of  those  which  germinate  only 
some  survive  to  matiirity.  With  types  of  society  the  Hke 
has  happened.  We  may  safely  conclude  that  those  types 
out  of  which  civilized  societies  came,  established  themselves 
only  after  countless  abortive  attempts. 

§  725.  Like  other  kinds  of  progress,  social  progress  is  not  - 
2inear  but  divergent  and  re-divergent.  Each  differentiated 
product  gives  origin  to  a  new  set  of  differentiated  products. 
While  spreading  over  the  Earth  mankind  have  found  en- 
^vironments  of  various  characters,  and  in  each  case  the  social 
life  fallen  into,  partly  det'ermined  by  the  social  life  pre- 
^iously  led,  has  been  partly  determined  by  the  influences  of 
the  new  environment;  so  that  the  multiplying  groups  have 
tended  ever  to  acquire  differences,  now  major  and  now 
minor:  there  have  arisen  genera  and  species  of  societies. 

Such  low  peoples  as  the  Fuegians,  Tasmanians,  Austra- 
lians,  and  Andaman  Islanders,  subsist  exclusively  on  wild 
food,  gathered  or  caught;  and  among  the  Fuegians  and  the 
Eskimo,  no  other  food  can  be  procured.  Elsewhere,  as  in 
Australia,  sustenance  on  tame  animals  and  their  products,  is 
negatived  by  the  absence  of  kinds  fit  for  doraestication. 
And  these  inferior  varieties  of  hunters  show  us  no  rudiraents 
of  agriculture.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  superior  hunting 
tribes  of  North  America.  While  some  live  exclusively  on 
game,  roots,  and  fruits,  others  have  partially  passcd  from  the 
hunting  life  into  the  agricultural  life.  The  Dakotas  in 
general  are  hunters  only;  but  one  division  of  them,  the 
Hdewakantonwans,  began,  nearly  a  Century  since  (appar- 
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ently  in  imitation  of  the  whites),  to  grow  com,  beans,  and 

pumpkins.    The  Mandans,  too,  did  not  live  exclusively  on 

wild   food,   but   raised   "  com   and   some   pumpkins  and 

squashes."     Above  all  the  Iroquois,  the  most  civilized  in 

their  political  Organization  as  in  their  habits  of  lif  e,  had  a 

considerably  developed  agriculture,  for  which,  judging  by 

their  traditions,  they  were  not  indebted  to  Europeans.    Mo^ 

gan,  describing  a  village  enclosure,  says: — 

*'  Around  it  was  the  village  field,  consisting,  oftentimes,  of  sevenl 
hundred  acres  of  cultivated  land,  which  was  subdivided  into  planting 
lots;  thosc  bclonging  to  different  families  being  bounded  by  uncul- 
tivatcd  ridgcs.'- 
He  teils  US  in  another  place  that: — 

'^  Com  [maize]  bas  ever  been  the  staple  article  of  consumption  amoDg 
the  Iroquois.  They  cultivated  this  plant,  and  also  the  bean  and  the 
squashy  before  the  formation  of  the  League/' 

South  America  supplies  like  contrasts.     Apibones  an.^ 

Patagonians  maintain  themselves  on  wild  food  only;   bi^'^ 

artificial  products  are  used  by  the  Guiana  tribes,  the  Br^" 

zilian  tribes,  and  others:  different  degrees  of  progress  bein.^ 

shown  by  them.    Of  the  Tupis  we  read : — 

**  The  native  mode  of  cultivating  it  [the  soil]  was  rüde  and  summar^^i 
they  cut  down  the  trees,  let  them  lic  tili  they  were  dry  enough  to  bui^»-^ 
and  then  planted  the  mandioc  between  the  stumps." 

The  like  is  said  of  the   Guiana   Indians;  while   of  tl^^^ 

Mundrucus  it  is  said  by  Bates  that — "  They  make  very  lar^s^^ 

plantations  of  mandioca,  and  seil  the  surplus  produce."    S 

too,  Wallace  writes  conccrning  the  Uaupes: — 

'*  They  are  an  agricultural  people,  having  a  permanent  abode, 
cultivating  mandiocca,  sugar-cane,   sweet  potatoes,  corrÄ,  or  y 
pupunha  palms,  cocura  (a  fruit  like  grapes),  pine-apples,  maize,  um 
or  arnotto,  plantains  and  ban&nas,  abios,  cashews,  ingäs,  peppe 
tobacco,  and  plants  for  dyes  and  cordage/^ 

Thus,  keeping  of  animals  has  not  everywhere  precede?^ 
agriculture.     In  the  West  considerable  civilizations  aro^^ 
which  gave  no  sign  of  having  had  a  pastoral  origin.    Ancier*^ 
Mexicans  and  Central  Americans  carried  on  crop-raisin^ 
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without  the  aid  of  animals  of  draught;  and  lacking  horses, 

cattle,  and  sheep  as  they  did,  there  was  no  stock-f arming  to 

cooperate  witli  arable  f arming  by  f umishing  manure  as  well 

as  traction.     Of  course  a  like  industrial  history  is  to  be 

pecognized  among  the  South  Sea  Isländers. 

Here,  however,  we  are  coneemed  not  so  much  to  note  this 

independent  origin  of  agriculture  (which  in  the  stages  indi- 

cated  is  a  kind  of  developed  gardening)  as  to  note  the  im- 

Inense  obstacles  to  cultivation  in  early  stages.    Soine  idea  of 

these  may  be  fonned  from  the  description  given  by  Mr. 

James  Rodway,  F.  L.  S.,  of  "  Man's  conflict  with  Jfature  " 

in  South  America,  where  Clearings  are  soon  re-conquered  by 

the  invading  vegetal  lif  e  around.    Speaking  of  an  "  ordinary 

squatter's  Clearing/'  he  says: — 

'*  Immediately  behind  is  the  forest,  reaching  put  its  hands,  as  it 
were,  to  embrace  the  little  half-clearing.  Whiplike  eztensions  of 
scrambling  vines  Stretch  over  the  fruit  trees  and  bring  one  after 
another  under  their  canopy.  .  .  .  The  man  at  last  begins  to  see  how 
the  jungle  is  advancing,  and  looks  on  helplessly.  .  .  .  At  last  the 
house  is  surrounded  and  the  creepers  run  over  the  thatch.  Probably 
the  uprights  have  already  been  attacked  by  wood  ants  and  threaten  to 
give  way.  A  new  house  must  bc  bullt,  and  this  can  be  done  better  on 
a  fresh  Clearing ;  so  the  place  is  abandoned,  and  Nature  again  triumphs. 
A  few  months  later  and  the  landing  is  choked,  the  house  fallen,  and 
the  jungle  impenetrable." 

Various  hill-tribes  in  India  yield  illustrations  of  nide  agri- 
culture and  its  difficulties.  Concerning  the  Lepchas,  who 
"  rarely  remain  longer  than  threc  years  in  one  place,"  we 
read  that  the  process  of  Clearing  consists  "  in  cutting  down 
the  smaller  trees,  lopping  off  the  branches  of  the  large  ones, 
which  are  bumt,  and  scratching  the  soil  with  the  '  bän,' 
after  which,  on  the  falling  of  a  shower  of  rain,  the  seed  is 
thrown  into  the  ground."  Of  the  Bobo  and  Dhimäls  it  is 
Said: — "  The  characteristic  work  is  the  Clearing  of  fresh 
land,  which  is  done  every  second  year  .  .  .  Firing  is  the 
last  eff'ect/ual  process."  "  The  Kookies,"  says  Butler,  "  raise 
only  one  crop,  and  then  relinquish  the  land  and  cut  down 
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new  foreets  of  bamboo  for  the  cultivation  of  the  aucceeding 
je&T."    ConcemiDg  men  of  another  tribe,  Masters  writes:— 

"After  the  Naga  has  cultivated  a  piece  of  gropn^  two  yeftra,  and 
often  ooe  year  ooly,  he  flnds  it  .so  füll  of  weeds  .  .  .  that  it  ia  not 
worth  hia  while  to  sow  it  again,  and  he  clears  fresh  jungle  accoidingl;." 
And  MasoD  sajs  of  the  Kareus: — 

"Most  of  the  EareD  tribea  chuige  tbeir  fields  anaually  .  .  .  The; 
fdear  a  few  acres  of  land,  burn  them  over  oear  the  cloae  of  the  Atj 
BoasoD,  the  ashes  eerving  as  manure ;  and  when  tbe  first  ebowere  ftJl, 
they  plant  tbeir  padd;." 

How  laboriouB  is  their  liuabandry  U  proved  by  pHotographs 
illustrative  of  Karen  life,  kindly  sent  to  me  from  Maulmain, 
Burma,  by  Mr.  Max  Ferrara.  In  tbem  is  shown  the  Clearing 
of  a  pateh  of  forest,  which,  after  one  crop  of  rice,  must  be  left 
fallow  for  10  to  20  years;  therc  is  the  stage  made  on  a  steep 
hill-side  for  threshing;  and  there  are  the  huts  for  watching: 
some  of  them  of  special  eonstruction  to  meet  danger  from 
tigere.  Similarly  among  the  Gonds.  Notwithstanding  that 
he  has  already  luade  a  fence  round  his  Clearing,  "  sometimes 
the  owner  of  a  dhya  will  watch  at  night  on  a  platform  in 
the  middle  of  the  field  and  endeavour  to  save  it  from  wild 
animals." 

When  we  remember  that  such  rüde  agriculture  as  these 
hill-tribea  carry  on,  is  madc  possible  by  an  implement  for 
which  they  aro  indebted  to  more  advanced  peoples — the  axe 
— we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  almost  insurmountahle 
obstacles  which  had  to  be  overeome  at  the  outset,  when  there 
were  no  implements  but  pointed  sticks  and  hoes  made  of  the 
blade-bones  of  animale,  and  when  there  was  no  knowledge  of 
plant-culture,  Indeed,  it  is  surprising  that  agriculture  ever 
arose  at  all:  the  reward  was  so  uncertain  and  the  labour 
required  so  great.  And  höre  is  observable  an  instance  of 
that  increasing  rapidity  of  progress  referred  to  at  the  outset 
as  arising  from  deereaso  of  resistance.  "While  rüde  cultiva- 
tion was  limited  to  little  scattered  spota  'amid  vast  tracts 
covered  with  forest,  wild  Nature  continually  overwhelmed 
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the  husbandinAn'B  artificial  Nature.  But  the  antagomstn 
of  wild  Nature  became  gradually  lese  effective  as  fast  as  the 
deared  areaa  became  larger  and  the  uncleared  amaller.  Even 
Btill,  however,  weeding  while  the  crops  are  growing  forms 
i  considerable  dement  in  the  cost  of  farming;  and  olear- 
ing  the  ground  and  burning  the  weeds  after  harveat  forma 
a  further  element  of  coat:  to  which  add  that  large  porta  of 
crops  are  often  deatroyed  by  injurioiis  inaecte.  Thought  of 
these  facta  will  etill  more  impreea  us  with  the  immense  nat- 
ural oppoeition  to  the  cultivation  of  the  seil  in  Jta  early 


§  726.  To  that  developed  ajstem  now  named  agriculture, 
in  which  the  rearing  of  animala  and  plants  ia  carried  on 
eimultaneously  in  auch  manner  that  each  aida  the  other, 
more  obstaclea  still  were  at  the  outset  opposed.  The  aup- 
porting  of  animala  on  wild  paaturea  widely  scattered  wae  ex- 
cluded  when  cultivation  of  the  ground  began.  Onlj  auch 
habitate  were  available  as  fumished  grasa  or  roote  within  a 
moderate  area.  A  constant  eupply  of  water,  too,  became 
needful,  aince  the  daily  driving  of  cattle  and  sheep  to  re- 
mote  drinking  placea  wae  impracticable.  Further,  it  was 
needful  that  at  no  great  dietanee  there  ehould  be  wood  for 
fuel,  implements,  and  the  building  of  habitationa.  Hence 
the  fit  localitiea  were  comparatively  few.  There  was  requi- 
site,  too,  aome  progresa  in  the  arte.  Before  the  advantagea 
yielded  by  animala  of  draught  could  be  made  available,  a 
nide  imptement  for  tuming  up  the  aoil  had  to  be  invented; 
and  cutting  toola  of  euch  kinda  aa  admitted  of  conaiderable 
force  being  used  had  to  be  fashioned.  No  conaiderable  area 
could  be  properly  cultivated  until  aome  appliance  for  dimin- 
iahing  the  labour  of  carrying  in  crops  and  carrying  out 
manure,  had  been  deviaed :  probably  at  firat  a  aledge.  Then, 
too,  the  protection  of  domeatic  animala  from  robbera,  brüte 
and  human,  required  a  fold;  where,  also,  manure  could  be 
collected. 
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In  our  own  time  Africa  fumiahes  sundry  trandtional 
.  forms.  The  Hottentots  and  Damaraa  are  paatoral  and  no- 
madic  only,  The  Bechuanaa  "  lead  their  herda  to  paature, 
and  conatruct  eiiclosures  for  them;  "  and,  beeidea  their  ga^ 
dens,  "  thoir  fielda  are  commonly  fenced  round."  Thomp- 
80n  says  of  them: — 

Tbe  BecbuaDas  ''&re  ^riculturista  to  a  cert&iD  eztent;  but  not 
aufficiently  so  as  to  derive  from  tbe  soil  more  than  a  precarions  tsd 
inauScient  adÜition  to  tbeir  subsbtence  sb  berdsmen  and  buntere." 

Of  the  Kaffirg  we  read  that  they  secure  a  continuous  sup- 
ply  of  green  graas  by  buming  tlie  old  grasa;  that-  they  dig 
with  littlc  spades  of  hard  wood;  that  they  have  fencea  round 
villages  and  sometimea  round  comfields;  and  that  they  have 
siibterranean  granaries  like  the  Iroquoia.  The  Coast-negroes 
"  have  neither  ploiigh  nor  beasts  of  bürden  to  assist  in  the 
Operations  of  the  field :  "  their  agriculture  "  consista  in 
throwing  the  riee  upon  the  ground,  and  slightly  scratching  it 
into  the  earth  with  a  kind  of  hoe;  "  and  they  "  never  raiae 
two  successive  cropa  from  the  aame  plantation."  In  Congo 
the  land  ia  manured  only  with  the  ashea  obtained  by  biirning 
the  long  reedy  grasa:  they  have  no  draiight  animala  and 
therefore  no  plougha.  Agriculture  among  ihe  Aahantia  has 
not  progressed  beyond  Clearing  and  biiming  followed  by  a 
nide  breaking  iip  and  scattering  of  eeed.  The  Inland  ne 
groea,  who  cnltivate  many  ])IantB,  are  more  advanced  in  their 
modea  of  Operation,  as  well  aa  in  the  variety  of  their  animals: 
camel,  horse,  aas,  ox,  pig,  goat,  sheep,  turkeys,  diiclca,  geese, 
and  fowla.  A  people  near  the  Gambia  risited  by  Mungo 
Park  "  collect  the  düng  of  their  cattle  for  the  purpoae  of 
manuring  their  land."  A  race  of  higher  type,  the  Fulahs, 
who  have  horsea  aa  well  as  cattle,  "  raiae  aucccasive  crops 
from  the  aame  ground  .  .  .  they  collect  the  weeds,  &c.  .  .  ■ 
and  biim  them  .  .  .  hoe  into  the  ground  the  ashea,  after 
having  mixed  them  with  the  düng  of  cattle."  Still  more 
developed  ia  agriculture  among  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Afriean  peoplea,  the  Dahomans;  who  have  cattle,  sheep, 
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goats,  and  poultry.  "  Some,  more  industrious,  dispose  over 
their  crofts  the  huge  heaps  of  kitchen-midden  that  haA'e 
grown  about  their  houses."  In  some  cases  two  cropa  are 
obtained  from  the  same  ground  annually.  And  then  the 
Abysainians  have  made  a  further  step.     Harris  says: — 

In  Shoa  ''the  plough  is  in  use  to  the  exclufiion  of  the  African  hoe» 
and  considerable  industry  is  evinced  in  coUecting  and  distributing 
the  waters  for  artificial  inigation  .  .  .  Two  crops  are  every  year 
gamered  in."  Cattle  are  used  in  ploughing,  and  muzzled  oxen  for 
treading  out  the  grain.  ''Forty-three  species  of  grain  and  other 
useful  producta  are  already  cultivated  in  Abyssinia." 

This  use  of  a  soil-turning  implement  and  this  iise  of 
manure  coming  from  animals,  are  steps  in  civilization  of 
extreme  importance;  chiefly  because  they  make  possible  a 
large  population  in  a  fixed  habitat.  Egyptian  wall-paintings 
show  that  a  plough,  drawn  by  oxen,  was  early  in  use.  When 
escaping  from  their  captivity  the  Hebrews  carried  with  them 
the  agricultural  knowledge  gained ;  and  while  some  of  the 
tribes  retumed  to  their  primitive  shepherd-life,  others,  set- 
tling,  feil  into  an  advanced  agricultural  systera  and  conse- 
quent  development  of  city-life.  The  account  of  their  doings 
during  the  periods  of  the  Judges  and  Kings,  implies  plough- 
ing,  manuring,  sowing,  reaping,  binding  in  sheaves,  tread- 
ing out  com,  threshing,  irrigation,  terracing  of  hill  sides; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  growth  of  vines,  olives,  and  various 
fruits.  The  like  happencd  with  the  Aryan  races.  Origi- 
nally  pastoral,  they  spread  through  Europe  and,  subjugat- 
ing  the  indigenous  races,  feil  into  a  mode  of  life  in  which 
there  was  a  like  union  of  these  two  leading  processes — rear- 
ing  herds  and  growing  crops, — ^with  similar  effects :  a  settled 
Kf  e  and  an  urban  civilization. 

But  though  the  highest  results  have  been  thus  reached, 
we  must  remember  Jthat,  as  shown  by  the  ancient  American 
peoples,  great  advances  may  be  otherwise  made. 

§  727.  The  foregoing  rüde  outline  will  serve  its  purpose 
if  it  yieldfl  a  general  impression  of  early  indxistrial  progresg 
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as  having  been  mct  by  many  and  grcat  obstacles,  and  a> 
having  increased  its  rate  wheD  it  siirraounted  one  aft«c 
another  of  these:  the  power  o£  dealing  with  Natur©  having 
Btep  by  atep  increased  while  the  resistances  offered  by  Natu« 
have  Step  by  step  decreaaed. 

But  nothing  like  a  coraplete  conception  of  the  impedi- 
menta  which  it  has  taten  many  thousands  of  years  to  over- 
come,  can  be  formed  until  we  have  observed  tbose  arising; 
from  human  nature  itsclf.  The  original  traits  of  this  werc 
in  varioua  ways  advcreo  to  improvement.  Chronic  war 
which  eharacterizes  hunting  tribes  (originally  prompted  by 
incrcase  of  numbers  and  eonacquent  lack  of  food)  hindera 
the  settied  industriVil  life.  It  Joes  this  by  drafting  off 
luen  froin  peaceful  i>nr8uit8;  by  generating  a  contempt 
for  all  occupations  but  that  of  figliting  and  a  pride  in 
robbing;  and  by  entailing  frequent  destnictions  o£  Settle- 
ments and  losaes  of  produce.  Thiis  Barrow  states  that  the 
Kaflürs  were  sometiraes  compelied,  on  account  of  war,  to 
suapend  agricultiiral  Operations  for  several  years,  The 
primitive  Greeks,  who  took  their  arms  with  them  to  the 
fields,  must  have  beon  much  discouraged  from  farming  by 
the  raids  which  the  tribea  made  on  one  another.  Of  the 
iegendary  period  Grote  writes — 

"The  celebritf  of  Autolykuo,  the rnntemal grandf nther of  OdysMiu, 
in  the  eareer  oF  wholesale  robber;  aod  perjury,  and  the  wealth  wbicii 
it  entibled  him  to  «cquire,  are  deacribed  [in  the  Homeric  poema] 
with  the  same  unftffected  adroiration  as  the  wisdom  of  Nestßr  nr 
the  strength  of  Ajai  .  .  ,  Abductionof  cattle,  and  expeditioDetoiuD- 
provoked  ravage  as  well  as  for  retaliation,  between  oeighbouring  tribM, 
appear  ordinär;  phenomena." 

Clearly,  whllc  the  predatory  instincts  are  predominant,  thej 
stand  in  tlie  way  of  those  habits  which  initiate  a  higher 
social  State. 

The  mental  and  bodily  Constitution  fitted  to  a  wild  lifei 
can  be  re-mouldcd  to  fit  a  settled  life  only  by  slow  ateps. 
Desires  which  find  satiafaction  in  the  chase,  in  adventiirea, 
in  wandering,  not  dead  even  in  ourselvcs,  are  so  strong  in  tlie 
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savage  as  to  make  quietude  intolerable;  and  the  change 
which  not  only  denies  him  activities  appropriate  to  his 
powere  and  feelings,  but  forces  on  him  monotonous  labour, 
is  both  negatively  and  positively  repugnant.  Sudden  transi- 
tion  from  uncivilized  to  civilized  life  is,  indeed,  fatal;  as 
was  shown  when,  by  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  the  natives 
were  drilled  into  regulär  industry.  They  became  infertile, 
and  the  numbers  of  the  colony  diminished. 

Provident  habits  have  to  be  acquired.  The  lowest  types 
of  men,  revelling  in  abundance  when  accident  brings  it  to 
them,  thereafter  remain  idle  until  hunger  compels  activity. 
Though  the  higher  hunting  races  display  this  trait  less 
markedly,  yet  in  them  too  there  lacks  that  constant  fore- 
sight,  and  Subordination  of  the  present  to  the  future,  which 
are  required  for  the  agricultural  life. 

Once  more,  there  has  to  be  prof  oundly  modified  that  early 
type  of  nature  over  which  custom  is  so  tyrannical.  The 
tribal  practices,  cruel  though  they  may  be,  are  submitted 
to  by  the  young  savage  at  his  initiation  without  a  murmur; 
and  the  sacredness  attaching  to  usages  of  this  kind,  attaches 
to  usages  in  general.  Even  by  the  lower  civilized  races  the 
methods  sanctified  by  tradition  are  adhered  to  spite  of  proof 
that  other  methods  are  much  better.  The  thought  of  ixa- 
provement,  now  so  dominant  with  us,  does  not  exist  at  first; 
and  when  by  some  accident  better  ways  are  suggested  they 
are  obstinately  opposed. 

In  various  ways,  then,  industrial  progress,  in  common 
with  progress  at  large,  originally  insensible  in  its  rate, 
has  become  appreciable  only  in  the  coiirse  of  ages,  and  only 
in  modern  times  has  become  rapid.  While  the  forces  condu- 
cive  to  it  have  been  continually  increasing,  resisting  forces, 
both  extemal  and  internal,  have  been  continually  decreas- 
ing;  until  at  length  the  speed  has  become  such  that  the  im- 
provements  which  science  and  enterprise  have  achieved 
during  this  Century,  are  greater  in  amount  than  those 
achieved  during  all  past  centuries  put  together. 


CHAPTER  IL 

8PECIÄLIZATIOH   OF    FUNCTIONS    AHD   DlVlSIOir   OF   LABOüB. 

§  728.  These  titles  are  in  one  sense  equivalents  and  in 
another  sense  not,  Aa  used  most  coraprehensively,  the  ex- 
presaion  division  of  labour  refers  to  all  parts  of  that  aggre- 
gate  of  actions  by  which  the  lifo  of  a  society  is  carried  on 
— the  governmental,  the  militant,  the  ecclesiastical,  the  pro- 
fessional, as  well  as  the  industrial.  Biit  though  the  expres- 
sion  might  fitly  be  used  as  equivalent  in  mcaning  to  special- 
ization  of  funetioDs,  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word 
labour — effort  expcnded  in  production — has  nairowed  its 
application.  It  has  come  to  mcan  only  tliat  specialization 
of  fnnetions  whicli  directly  or  indirectly  eonwms  the  ful- 
filment  of  material  wanta,  and  the  making  of  material  aids 
to  mental  wants. 

The  last  clause  of  this  definition  covers  nuraeroua  pro- 
cesses  not  connected  in  any  way  witli  sustentation,  or  the 
satisfaction  of  the  lower  desircs.  The  maker  of  a  musical 
instrument,  the  compoaitor  who  helpa  to  manufacture  a  book, 
the  photographor  and  the  seller  of  cliromo-lithographs,  the 
Aorist  and  the  street  flower-girl,  are  all  of  them  engaged  in 
prodncing  or  distribiiting  material  things;  but  these  tliingä 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  life.  Tliere  are 
many  classes  whose  lahoiirs  minister  to  Instruction  and 
lesthetic  gratification ;  and  while  the  division  of  labour  with 
which  we  are  höre  conccrned  does  not  contemplate  these 
who  by  their  mental  efforts  yiel<l  the  instruction  and  grati- 
fication, it  contemplates  among  others  those  who  subserve 
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the  instmction  and  gratiöcation  b;  furnialiiog  the  needful 
appliances. 

Änother  explanation  miist  be  added.  Mental  and  bodily 
activities  are  mingled  throughout  all  occupations.  When 
we  have  excluded  the  activities  of  the  political,  religious,  and 
administrative  agencies  as  well  as  the  activities  of  the  pro- 
fesaions,  whieh  are  all  essentiallj  mental,  there  Btill  remain 
among  mental  activities  those  by  whicli  the  processes  of  pro- 
duction  and  distribution  are  regulated,  The  manufactiirer 
with  his  superior  employces,  the  merchant  with  hia  heads  of 
departments  and  their  clerks,  are  men  whose  exertions, 
though  not  commonly  called  labours,  have  to  be  here  in- 
ehided;  since  they  are  among  the  functions  of  the  Organiza- 
tion by  which  production,  dietribution,  and  exehange  are 
carried  on. 

§  729.  Wherever  individuals  join  their  actiona  for  a  com- 
mon end  that  is  not  absohitely simple,  some  division  of  labour 
spontaneously  arises.  We  see  this  even  in  such  a  transitory 
incident  as  a  picnie.  Immediately  a  spot  for  the  repaat  has 
been  decided  on,  some  begin  to  unpack  the  hampers,  others 
to  collect  fem  for  aitting  upon,  and  presently,  while  the 
ladies  lay  the  cloth  and  arrange  the  knivea  and  forka,  one 
of  the  gentlemen  fetchcs  water  from  a  spring  and  another 
takes  down  the  ^^ine  to  be  eooled  in  the  neighbouring  stream. 
Every  one  feels  that  confnsion  wonld  reanlt  if  all  did  the 
iame  thing,  and  withoiit  direction  they  promptly  undertake 
lifferent  things, 

The  neeesaity  o£  dividing  any  total  work  into  parts,  ia,  in- 
leed,  illnatrated  in  the  aetions  of  a  single  person,  Snpix)3e  a 
2ieTk  is  aet  to  wrap  up,  and  address,  many  copies  of  a 
pamphlet,  Tf,  pnrsning  an  iinmethodic  eourse,  he  first  cuts 
3ut  one  pieee  of  wrapping  paper,  then  lays  down  the  knife, 
takes  a  pamphlet  and  folda  it  np,  then  aeizea  the  paste-brnsh 
and  faatena  the  WTapper,  then  pnta  back  the  brnah  and,  look- 
ing  at  the  address-book,  dips  his  pen  and  writes,  it  is  clear 
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that  before  he  liae  finiehed  he  will  have  wasted  much  time 
and  energy  in  these  changes  of  occnpation  and  changes  of 
implements.  If  He  is  business-like  he  will  first  c«t  all  the 
wrappers  required,  next  he  will  address  them  all,  then 
airanging  a  score  or  more  one  over  another  bo  as  to  expose 
the  edge  of  each,  he  will  wet  with  paste  the  whole  number 
at  once.  In  euccesaion  he  will  place  each  pamphlet  so 
as  to  bring  the  rcady-pasted  edge  of  a  wrapper  into  a  fit 
poeition,  and  will  tum  the  pamphlet  over  and  fix  it.  Finally 
he  will  put  on  the  stamps  and  tie  iip  into  parcele.  From 
this  individiial  division  of  tabour  to  social  division  of  labonr 
the  transition  ia  obvioiis.  For  if,  instead  of  being  performed 
one  after  another  by  a  single  person,  each  of  these  proc^sses 
is  ])erformed  by  a  different  person,  we  have  a  division  of 
labour  aa  ordinarily  understood. 

Eut  beyond  the  imniediate  advantage  gained  when  an 
individual  divides  bis  work  into  separate  parts,  or  when  a 
number  of  individnals  divido  the  separate  parts  among  them, 
there  ia,  in  thjß  last  eaae,  a  remoter  advantage  gained  of  great 
importance.  When  each  of  the  cooperating  individnals  has 
bis  powers  devoted  to  one  process,  he  acquires  bv  practice 
auch  skill  that  he  executea  his  portion  of  the  total  work  far 
more  rapidly  and  effectnally  than  it  can  be  execiited  by  one 
who  iindertakes  all  the  portions. 

Carrj-ing  with  us  these  illustrations  we  are  now  prepared 
to  study  the  division  of  labour  as  naturally  arising  in  a  Soci- 
ety. There  are  several  determining  factors  which  we  will 
consider  in  succession. 

§  730.  The  natural  selection  of  occupations  has  for  its 
primary  cause  eertain  original  differences  between  individ- 
nals, partly  pbysical,  partly  psychioal.  Let  us  for  brevit/s 
sake  call  this  the  physio-psycbologjcal  cause. 

The  moat  familiär  and  raoat  marked  example  is  that  which 
aocompanies  differenee  of  sex.  Oertain  apportionments  of 
occupations,  fit  respectively  for  men  and  women,  we  find  all 
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the  World  over,  up  from  the  earliest  stages.  Though  by  no 
means  uniform,  and  presenting  remarkable  exceptions,  yet 
they  have  usually  a  common  character,  determined  partly 
by  the  relative  capacities  and  incapacities  of  the  sexes,  and 
in  nide  societies  determined  partly  by  the  ability  of  the 
males  to  f  orce  on  the  f emales  the  least  desirable  occupations. 
Without  implying  that  savage  men  are  morally  inferior  to 
savage  women  (the  last  show  just  as  much  cruelty  as  the 
first  where  opportunity  allows)  it  is  clear  that  among  people 
who  are  selfish  in  extreme  degrees  the  strenger  will  ill-treat 
the  weaker;  and  that  besides  other  forms  of  ill-treatment 
will  be  that  of  imposing  on  them  all  the  disagreeable  tasks 
they  are  able  to  perform.  As  typical  of  the  divisipn  of 
labour  among  the  lowest  races,  may  be  taken  that  among 
the  Fuegians.  While  the  men  fight,  hunt,  and  procure  the 
larger  kinds  of  f  ood, — 

'*  The  women  nurse  their  children,  attend  the  fire,  .  .  .  miike  baskets 
and  water-buckets,  fishing  lines  and  necklaces,  go  out  *to  catch  small 
fish  in  their  canoes,  gather  shell-fish,  dive  for  sea-eggs,  take  care  of 
the  canoes,  upon  ordinary  occasions  paddle  their  masters  about  while 
they  sit  idle." 

And  a  similar  general  contrast  holds  among  the  Andaman 
Islanders,  Tasmanians,  Australians. 

Hunting  tribes  of  higher  types  show  us  kindred  appor- 
tionments  of  work:  instance  the  Dakotas,  Chippewayans, 
Comanches,  Chippewas.     While  the  men  fight,  hunt,  fish, 
•and  undertake  such  bccasional  labour  as  requires  strength 
and  skill — building  houses   and   making   canoes — to   the 
women  is  deputed  all  drudgery  not  beyond  their  strength; 
and  where,  as  among  the  Iroquois,  a  lif  e  partly  agricultural 
is  led,  women  do  all  the  f arm-work.    One  striking  contrast, 
dependent  on  the  modes  of  life,  must  be  re-named.     As 
pointed  out  in  §  326,  where,  as  among  Chinooks,  the  occu- 
pations are  such  that  sustentation  is  equally  within  the 
powers  of  both  sexes,  women  have  a  quite  different  Status^ 

*nd  are  treated  with  due  consideration. 
123 
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The  uncivilized  peoplee  of  South  America  present  facti 
of  a  generally  similar  kind,  made  slightlj  different  only  b} 
the  greater  extcnt  to  which  an  agricultural  life  has  been 
adopted.  Of  Brazüiaa  and  Guiana  tribes,  Caribs,  Uaupes, 
we  read  that  the  men  when  not  at  war,  or  catching  animalB, 
take  for  their  lahour  only  the  Clearing  of  the  ground  from 
treee,  &c.,  leaving  women  to  do  the  cultivation.  A  like 
general  relation  ib  f ound  aniong  African  peoplea.  The  males 
of  HottentotB  and  Damaras,  in  addition  to  hunting  and  fight- 
ing, tend  the  cattle,  but  depute  everything  eise  to  the  fe- 
males:  even  the  building  of  huts.  It  ie  much  the  same  with 
the  Bechuanas  and  Kafiira.  On  passing  to  the  nortlierD 
negro  societies— the  East  Africans,  Congo  people,  Coaat 
negroea,  Inland  negroes — who  have  become  in  large  meas- 
ure  agricultural,  we  find  a  greater  share  of  labour  taken  by 
the  men.  They  biiiltl,  join  in  plantation  work,  doing  the 
heavier  part;  and,  having  developed  various  special  trades 
— carpenter,  sniith,  leather-worker,  weaver — are  many  of 
thera  devoted  to  these.  In  Aabanti  and  Dahomey,  thia  as- 
Bumption  by  men  of  special  hnsinesscs  and  entaiied  laboura 
ig  still  more  marked.  The  Fulahs,  who  are  of  a  higher  type, 
and  in  whose  livcs  himting  oecnpies  hnt  a  small  space,  sliow 
ns  a  much  nearer  approach  to  the  ci\-ilized  division  of  labour 
betwecn  the  sexes.  Women's  work  in  addition  to  domestie 
duties  includes  little  eise  than  trading,  while  men  attend  to 
cattle  and  farraing.  Among  the  Äbyssinians  the  State  of 
things  ia  somewbat  similar. 

Anomalies  here  and  tliere  occur  which  were  exem]ilifie<i 
in  §  326,  but  passing  oyer  these  abeirant  cuBtoma,  we  have 
to  notiee  only  one  furtlier  general  fact  which,  though  before 
named  and  eseniplified,  I  recall  becauae  it  ia  specialty  iH" 
ßtntctive. 

Peoplea  nnallied  in  race  and  living  in  regions  remote  from 
one  another,  ahow  ua  that  where  esceptional  conditions  hsve 
made  poasible  a  perfectly  peacefiil  life,  and  where  the  nicn 
are  no  longer  oecupied  in  war  and  the  chase,  the  diviaioQ  oi 
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labour  between  the  sexea  becomes  humane  in  its  character: 
tlie  men  do  the  heavy,  outdoor  work,  and  the  women  the 
light,  indoor  work.  When  treating  of  Domeatic  lostitutiona 
thia  contraat  was  indicated  (§|  327-9).  In  tlie  Bodo  and 
Dhimils  tribee,  while  the  men  cleai  the  fields,  tili  the 
groimd,  make  the  houaea — 

"  The  women,  aided  b;  the  girla,  are  füll;  emplof  ed  nithio  doors  in 
Bpinniog,  weaving  and  djeing  the  clothiog  of  the  famit;,  in  brewing, 
and  in  cooking." 

Similarly  of  another  hitl-tribe,  the  peaceful  Santals,  we 
read — 

"The  mnle  chitdren  plough,  herd  the  cattle,  reap  the  harvest,  build 
aod  repoir  the  famil;  houses,  inaice  the  carts  and  ploughs  ;  distil  the 
gpirit  Püchül  from  rice,  and  perforia  all  outdoor  work  ;  whilat  the 
female  children  huek  the  junerä  and  rice ;  express  oil  from  the  mustard 
weed,  Cook  the  household  food,  attend  the  markets  when  near  one,  look 
tfter  ttie  poultry,  pigs,  goate,  aad  pigeons;  and  when  the  parente  are 
old  and  infinn  the  children  become  their  support." 
Of  the  Todaa,  too,  equally  unwarlike,  the  saiue  is  said-  by 
Shortt.  The  wives  "  are  left  at  home  to  perform  what  Eu- 
ropean wives  eonsider  their  legitimate  ahare  .of  duty,  and 
do  not  even  step  out  of  doors  to  fetcli  water  or  wood."  So 
ia  it  too  with  a  remote  people,  the  Pußblos  of  North  America, 
who  "  wall  out  black  barbariam  "  by  the  structure  of  their 
Compound  village-dwellinge,  and  who  lead  purely  agricul- 
tural  lives.  Says  Morgan: — "  It  is  now  the  rule  among  the 
Village-Indians  for  the  men  to  aasume  the  heavy  work, 
which  was  doubtlese  the^ase  when  this  pueblo  was  con- 
atructed," 

These  atriking  contrasts  exhibited  by  the  uncivilized,  re- 
mind  us  that  kindred  contrasta  exiat  among  the  civilized. 
Where,  aa  in  Germany  and  France,  the  militant  Organization 
is  highly  developed,  the  outdoor  labor  which  falls  upon 
women  is  heavy  and  constant,  while  in  England  and  Ameri- 
ca, less  militant  in  their  types  of  Organization,  it  is  small  in 
amount  and  light  in  kind. 

Mauifeetly  these  contrasts  arise  inevitably.    While  th« 
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energies  of  men  are  mainly  directed  to  killing  e 
game,Iabours  of  other  kinds  niust  mainly  devolve  on  women; 
and,  converaely,  where  men  are  not  thua  drafted  off  for  fight- 
ing and  hunting,  pressure  of  population  by  and  by  forees 
them  to  become  producers  and  assume  the  heavier  work. 

§  731.  Payeho-physitral  differencea  other  than  thosc  of 
sex  havc,  especially  in  early  and  in  late  tinies,  appreciable 
effects  in  apportioning  functiona. 

Even  of  the  Fuegiana,  low  as  they  are,  Fitzroy  teils  ua: — 

"  It  is  Tather  curious  that  luuallj  each  of  these  nativee  ia  traincd  Ui 
a  particular  purauit:  tbiu,  one  becomes  an  adept  with  the  epeu; 
aootber  with  the  sliog;  another  with  a  bow  and  arrows;  but  thie  ei- 
cellence  in  one  tine  do«s  not  binder  tbeir  attainiag  a  coosiderable  pio- 
Bciency  in  .all  the  others." 

So,  too,  of  the  Iludson'a  Bay  Indiana  we  read : — "  Many  pe^ 
BODs  hare  not  the  akill  needed  to  constnict  a  canoe,  and  thcy 
eniploy  those  who  have  had  experience  and  are  known  to 
huild  an  excellent  boat."  And  aimilarty  of  the  adjacent 
Eskimo,  the  same  writer  aays  "  aome  women  excel  in  boot- 
making,  and  at  some  seasons  do  nothing  but  make  boota, 
while  the  others  in  retum  prepare  the  other  garmenta."  Of 
the,Malagasy  Ellis  writes  that,  while  all  remained  in  a  meas- 
ure  agricultiiral  and  pastoral,  yet  numbera  devoted  ihem- 
selves  "  to  one  partieular  employment,  in  which  they  ex- 
celled." 

That  among  the  fully-civilized  there  are  in  like  manner 
specializations  of  function  caiised  by  natural  aptitude«i 
needs  no  showing:  profeaaiona  and  crafts  are  often  thus 
determined,  During  intermediate  stagea,  in  which  mens 
occupations  are  regiilated  by  castes  and  gilds,  individuals 
are  reatrained  from  following  their  natural  bents.  Neve^ 
theless  the  special  businesses  carried  on  by  organized  groupSt 
generation  after  gencration,  probably  began  with  ancestors 
having  special  aptitudes;  and  in  aome  measure  by  inherit- 
ance,  but  in  greater  measure  by  culture,  there  was  establiBhert 
some  psycho-physical  adaptation.    Conceming  the  Hindu«, 
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)utt  fumishes  an  illustrative  fact: — "  The  Aryan  Vaisyas 
!>llowe<i  different  trades  and  professions  in  Ancient  India, 
dthout  forming  separate  castes;  they  were  scribes  and 
hjsicians,  goldsmiths  and  blacksmiths,  &c. :  "  all  tliese 
ccupations  of  relatively  skilled  kinds  having  fallen  into  the 
ands  of  the  most  intelligent. 

Beyond  assumptions  of  certain  Industries  by  individuals 
aving  natural  aptitudes  for  them,  there  are  sometimes  kin- 
red  assumptions  by  entire  sections  of  a  society.  Garcilasso, 
nriting  about  Peru,  says  that — 

*^  The  fine  doth  was  made  in  the  provinces,  where  the  natives  were 
aost  ezpert  and  handy  in  its  manufacture,  and  the  coarae  kind  was 
rove  in  districts  where  the  natives  had  less  skill." 

\.nd  Cieza  teils  us,  conceming  a  division  of  the  same  people, 
hat  the  Canches  are  "  always  skilful  in  working,  especially 
jold  and  silver."  Local  specializations  of  industry,  sirailarly 
^usedy  exist  in  the  Fiji  Islands.  Some  of  them  "  are  f amous 
for  such  things  as  wooden  trenchers,  paddles,  canoes,  &c., 
3thers  for  tapa,  sinnet,  mats,  baskets,  &c.;  and  others  for 
pots,  fishing  nets,  turmeric,  and  '  loa '  (lamp-black)." 

There  may  be  added,  as  of  like  nature,  those  larger  spe- 
:;ialization8  of  function  which  arise  between  nations.  These 
are  exemplified  by  the  aptitude  of  the  English  people  for  a 
maritime  life. 

Next  to  be  noted  among  the  divisions  of  labour  due  to 
psycho-physieal  characters,  comes  the  relegation  of  inferior 
occupations  to  servile  classes.  This  sometimes  begins  apart 
from  coercion.  Conceming  certain  of  the  Japanese,  who 
kill  and  flay  horses,  Adams  writes: — 

"There  were  also  two  sets  of  people  even below  these  [f armers,  &c.] 
in  the  social  scale,  the  eta  and  the  hinin,  The  eta  were  a  class  of  out- 
casts,  living  in  separate  villages  or  Settlements  apart  from  the  general 
population,  with  whom  they  were  not  allowed  to  intermarry.  Their 
means  of  livelihood  consisted  in  working  skins,  and  Converting  them 
intö  leather.  Working  in  prepared  leather  was  not  considered  a  poUu- 
tion,  bot  it  was  the  handling  of  the  rate  hide$  which  was  deemed  to 

tWBUCbt" 
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That  incapacity  for  higher  work  led  to  this  speoialization,  is 
a  beltef  we  ehall  readily  accept  on  remembering  that  among 
oiirselves  the  class  of  "  iiight-men,"  still  extant  I  siippoae  in 
some  placea,  must  have  been  formed  of  tbe  inferior;  since 
only  thoae  who  could  not  otherwiao  maintain  themselves 
wouid  adopt  ao  disgusting  a  biisinesa,  Of  courae,  the  servile 
classes  have  been  formed  mainly  of  eaptives  and  their 
deaeendanta;  and  since,  in  the  average  of  caaes,  conquered 
peoples  have  been  in  some  way  or  other  inferior  to  tlieir  con- 
qiierors,  we  inay  consider  the  division  of  labour  between  the 
slave-clasaes  and  the  niling  claases  as  having  a  psycho- 
physical  origin,  It  was  probably  thns  with  the  helots  of 
Sparta,  and  it  has  certainly  bocn  thns  with  the  heathen 
Negro  peoples  who  have  been,  dnring  eo  raany  generationa, 
Itidnapped  by  their  Christian  masters.  liut  this  ia  not  a  uni- 
versal relation ;  for  the  auperior  are  sometimes  conquered  by 
the  raore  niiineroiis  or  niore  savage  inferior.  Sonietbing  of 
the  kind  happened  in  Mexico,  where  the  civilized  Toltece 
wGre  ovemin  by  the  barbaroiis  Ohechcmecas  and  Aztecs, 
who,  bocoming  tlic  nilera,  doiibtlesa  forced  the  better  men 
to  perform  the  worse  fnnctinna,  Biit  tbe  elearest  eases  are 
fiimished  by  Greeee  and  Tlome.  Victories  in  their  wars 
depcndcd  on  other  cause?  than  mental  or  physieal  aiiperiori- 
ties.  Saya  Grote  of  the  Oreoka — "  Slavery  was  a  calamity, 
which  in  that  period  of  inaecnrity  might  befall  anyone." 
How  little,  among  the  Romans,  slavery  implied  a  lower  na- 
tnre,  is  proved  by  varioiis  facts  cited  in  the  last  division  of 
this  work,  dealing  with  the  profeasiona;  and  ia  again  proved 
by  tbe  following  passage  from  Ifornniaen. 

"Business  .  .  .  ■waFHiniforniiy  carried  on  by  means  of  slaves.  The 
money-lcaders  flnd  bankers  instiluted  .  .  .  ndditionfil  counting-hoDBes 
and  branch  bnnks  under  the  direction  of  their  Blsves  and  frecdmeo. 
The  Company  which  hsd  lesscd  the  customs-dutiea  from  the  State 
appointed  chicfly  their  slnvea  and  freedmen  to  levy  thera  at  each 
custom-houHe.  Every  one  who  took  pontracts  for  biiildin^  bought 
wchitect-slaves ;  everyone  who  iindertook  to  provide  spectaclea  or 
glsdbtoritü  games  .  .  .  purchased  or  trained  a  compan;  of  slavea  .  ,  , 
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llie  merchuit  importod  hia  wares  in  Tesaele  of  bis  own  undcr  the 
cturge  of  slaTes  or  freedmen,  and  dispoaed  of  them  b;  the  Bune  meana 
in  wbalesale  or  retaU.  We  need  hardl;  ftdd  that  tlie  irorking  of 
mioes  and  manufactoriee  was  coaducted  entirely  b;  alaves." 

Hence,  conceming  the  paycho-physical  factor  in  the  di- 
viaion  of  labour,  we  must  eaj  that  when  allowed  free  scope 
it  prodiicea  bonefitiial  specializationa,  but  that  ita  efFecte  are 
so  traversed  by  the  effecta  of  other  faetors  that  little  which 
ifl  definite  can  be  said  about  its  share  in  organizing  industry. 

§  732.  Much  more  definite  results  may  be  rightly  ascribed 
to  the  character  of  the  environraent.  These  we  will  con- 
template  under  the  head  of  the  topical  divigion  of  labour. 

In  quite  rüde  socicties  differentiationa  caused  by  3ur- 
roundiiig  circunistances  begin.  There  are  "  two  branches 
of  the  Ostiaks,  the  buntere  and  the  fishere:  "  the  last  living 
on  the  banks  of  the  Obi,  and  the  others  elsewhere,  Mani- 
festly  eea-fishing  ia  detennined  even  in  iindeveloped  cora- 
munitiea  by  proximity,  and  originates  settied  industries. 
Thua  "  raany  of  the  [Society]  islandcrs  are  fishermen  by 
profeasion."  Other  sin-li  natural  necessitiea  influence  the 
Blightly  civilized  as  well  as  the  civilized.  Among  the  Chib- 
chas  "  the  Poyras  [or  Yapotogea,  on  the  banks  of  the  Neyba] 
were  great  minera,  as  in  their  country  there  were  many 
veins  of  gold."    In  Mexico — 

"An  «rtenBive  commerce  \a  carried  on  in  this  salt  (saltpetre,  gath- 
ered  on  the  surface  of  the  ground)  by  the  Mexicans  of  Yxtapaluca 
and  Txtapalapa,  which  meaDS  the  pkces  where  wlt  or  jwtorf  b  gath- 
ereä ;  and  at  thls  day  the  people  of  Yxtapalapa  are  tbuB  occupied." 
So,  too,  in  Peru— 

"The  shocfl  were  made  in  the  provinces  where  aioea  were  mort 
abnndant,  for  thej  were  made  of  the  leaves  of  a  tree  called  magvtff. 
The  armi  also  were  aupplied  b;  the  provinccs  where  the  materiaU  for 
maldDg  them  were  most  abundaot." 

Of  ancient  peoples,  the  Phtenieians  may  be  named  as  fur- 
nishing  an  example. 
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"  Bhip-building  was  conceotrated  in  the  towDB  of  northem  Phceuiöt, 
the  iiÜMbitsnta  of  which  were  led  to  it  by  ttaeir  mountainous  countrj 
being  less  fertile  and  tbe  foresta  of  Lebanon  belonging  to  Cheir  teiri- 
toriea." 

To  thia  case  may  be  added  that  of  Venice,  where  good 
water  communication,  joined  with  inaecesaibility  to  eneniies 
unacquainted  with  the  cliannels  of  approach,  gave  an  ad- 
vantage  for  mercantile  development. 

AJreacly  in  the  second  part  of  tbis  work,  illustrations  of 
kindred  character  fiimiahed  by  our  own  country  have  been 
given.  A  few  others  reiaforcing  them  may  here  be  added. 
Domesday  Book  ahows  that— 

"  Salt-works  were  very  DUmeroua  in  Bome  couoties,  particularl^r  in 
those  lying  od  the  coast.  In  Sussex,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  then 
were  of  these  no  lese  thaa  three  hundred  and  eightj-five." 
The  making  of  wooUen  fabrics  bogan  in  "  the  countiea 
which  prodiiced  the  best  wool,  and,  in  the  iraperfect  stateof 
the  means  of  communication,  the  maniifacture  naturally 
became  located  within  reacb  of  the  raw  inaterial."  But 
when  roads  improved,  the  greater  facihties  which  Yorkshire 
affprded  caused  migration,  and  that  became  the  chief  eloth- 
district. 

"Tbe  ailk-weaving  of  England  sprang  up  in  the  cheap  end  of  it« 
metropolis,  because  it  bad  to  eeek  custoroere  for  its  expenaive  arntr 
mental  fabrics  amongthe  luxurioua  populationof  the  Court;  and  then 
it  continued  for  a  centurj  .  .  .  tili  it  haa  found  in  the  eelf-actiog 
power  machiner;  of  the  cotton-fsctory  districta,  an  attractire  influenc« 
injurious  to  the  monopotj  of  Spitalflelds." 

Cheapneaa  of  power,  here  obtained  frora  coal  and  there 
from  water,  has,  indeed,  Iteen  a  potent  cause  of  this  topical 
division  of  lahour,     After  1769^ 

"The  great  eatablishmenta  of  the  Henars.  Arkwright  and  Btnitt,  at 
Belper,  Cromford.  and  Milford,  piacea  previously  of  the  raost  triflinf; 
importance,  were  planted  there  in  coDsequence  of  the  fsciliticB  aSorded 
by  those  situations  for  obtaining  water-powcr  in  abundance;  and  in 
many  other  instances  the  same  resson  led  to  the  establish Dient  of  cotton 
factories  on  Bit«B  so  secluded  as  to  render  it  necesaary  to  procure  work- 
ing  haoda  from  a  diatance," 
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The  environing  influences  which  thus  initiate  differentia- 
tions  among  the  parts  of  the  social  organism,  are  of  ten  irre- 
sistible.  It  needs  but  to  ask  what  would  result  from  the 
attempt  to  grow  wheatvon  Scotch  mountain  sides,  where 
sheep-f  arming  is  carried  on,  or  to  transf  er  the  getting  of  tin 
from  Comwall  to  Lincolnshire,  to  see  how  necessarily  some 
topical  divisions  of  labour  arise. 

§  733.  To  use  for  the  nöxt  division  of  the  subject  the  title 
local  division  of  labour  seems  absurd,  since  a  topical  division 
ia  a  local  division.  The  word  "  locäl,"  however,  as  here  to  be 
employed,  refers  to  the  division  of  labour  within  the  same 
locality;  whereas  "  topical  "  refers  to  division  of  labour  be- 
trween  different  localities.  There  seems  no  fit  word  available 
ioT  marking  this  distinction,  and  I  feel  obliged  to  use  the 
-word  local  in  the  sense  named. 

Already,  when  enumerating  the  separate  duties  under- 
taken  by  men  and  women  in  various  places,  there  has  been 
an  indication  of  the  truth  that  local  division  of  labour  origi- 
nales among  the  members  of  each  household.  As  Bogle 
says  of  the  people  of  Bhutan,  "  every  family  is  acquainted 
with  most  of  the  usef  ul  arts,  and  contains  within  itself  almost 
all  the  necessaries  of  life."  And  this  state  generally  char- 
acterizes  early  stages. 

The  transition  to  a  more  differentiated  state  is  first  shown 
by  the  rise  of  some  who  practise  one  or  other  art  with  greater 
skill  than  usual.  Writing  about  Negroes,  Duff  Macdonald 
says  that  near  Blantyre  *'  the  worker-in-wood  has  hardly  a 
distinct  trade.  Nearly  every  man  does  bis  own  wood-work." 
But  partial  division  of  labour  is  shown  among  these  people 
in  other  ways.    The  same  ^^ter  teils  us  that — 

''The  Chief  method  of  obtaining  a  livelibood  is  by  cultivating  the 
floil.  Near  a  lake  abounding  with  fishes,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
though  not  abandoned,  may  take  a  secondary  place." 

And  he  also  says  that  the  blacksmith  "  does  not  live  so 
exclusively  by  his  trade  that  be  can  neglecthia  farm," 
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Somewhat  more  advanced  is  tlie  specialization  implied  in  the 
case  of  Tahiti. 

' '  MoBt  of  the  natives  cou  hollow  out  a  bufaoe,  but  it  ie  ooly  tboM 
who  have  been  reguUrl;  traioed  to  the  work,  tbat  cao  build  ■  ]»igt 
conoe,  and  in  tbis  tbere  is  a  considerable  diviMOD  of  labour." 

Such  first  Steps  are  obvioualy  inevitable.  Always  there 
will  be  some  having  special  aptitudee  for  particular  arta; 
always  it  will  happen  that  the  amount  of  work  given  them 
aa  pursuers  of  euch  arta  will  at  the  outeet  not  suffice  to  yield 
them  livelihoods  without  carryiog  on  as  well  the  ordinal? 
occupation;  and  always  it  will  happen  that  in  proportion  as 
Population  grows  and  the  demands  on  them  increase,  it  will 
become  possible  and  advantageoiia  to  devote  themselves  es- 
clusively  to  such  arta. 

Other  things  equal,  the  extent  to  which  local  diviaion 
of  labour  is  carried  is  detennined  by  the  degree  of  Isola- 
tion of  the  group — Isolation  caused  now  by  distance 
from  other  groups,  now  by  enmity  with  other  groups, 
and  now  bj  both.  Economic  independence  was  well  illus- 
trated  in  mediaeval  days  by  the  monaeteriea.     Says  Dr. 


"Everything  that  nas  eaten  or  drunk  or  wom,  almoat  everythiog 
that  vaB  made  or  uaed  in  a  monagtery,  was  produced  upon  the  spoi 
The  grain  grew  od  their  own  land;  the  com  was  ground  in  theiro«D 
mill;  their  clotheH  were  made  from  the  vooloftbeir  awn  Bheep;  thef 
had  their  own  tailore  and  shocmakers,  and  carpentere  and  blackBmitha, 
almoat  nithin  call;  they  kept  their  own  bces;  they  grew  their  owo 
gardon-Btuff  and  their  own  fruit;  I  auspent  they  knew  more  of  fleb- 
culture  than,  until  very  lately,  we  modems  could  boast  of  knowing; 
nay,  they  had  their  own  vineyard»  and  raade  their  own  wine." 
Industrial  autonomy  was  similarly  esemplified  in  those  times 
by  feudal  territories  and  residencea.  In  France  at  the  end 
of  the  ninth  Century,  as  a  result  of  naecent  feudaliem  and 
Isolation  of  the  aeigneuries,  distribution  of  commodities  was 
arrestpd :  "  every  one  made  for  himself ,  or  had  made  for 
him  by  his  people,  clothes  .  .  .  and  anna."  And  during 
the  early  feudal  period  up  to  1190 — 
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''On  niral  estates  the  most  diverse  trades  were  often  exercised 
aimultaneouflly :  the  same  man  was  at  once  butcher,  baker,  sbepherd, 
weaver,  &c.  ...  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Castles  made  almost  all  the 
articles  used  in  them,  particularly  cloths,  which  were  spun,  woven,  and 
prepared  by  women  even  of  the  highest  rank/' 

In  those  days  of  universal  antagonism,  it  was  requisite  for 

each  group  to  be  self-sufRcing.    The  danger  of  beiiig  "  de- 

pendent  on  the  foreigner,"  so  continually  urged  during  our 

Ifree-trade  agitation,  was  a  danger  which  in  feudal  days 

existed  within  each  nation,  and  made  it  needful  for  every 

division  to  be  a  complete  society. 

On  local  groups  of  otlier  kinds  relative  isolation  had  in 

early  days  the  same  effect.    Speaking  of  the  12th  Century, 

Prof.  Cunningham  says: — 

'^  There  seems  to  have  been  a  larger  proportion  of  craftsmen  in  each 
village  than  we  should  find  among  the  rural  population  now;  each 
household,  or  at  any  rate  each  little  group,  had  the  requisite  skill  for 
supplying  the  main  articles  of  clothing  and  doinestic  use,  so  that  the 
▼illages  were  not  so  purely  agricultural  as  they  are  to-day." 

At  the  same  time  towns  were  comparatively  independent 
of  villages.    As  says  Prof.  Cunningham  in  continuation: — 

*'The  townsmen  had  not  entirely  severed  themselves  from  rural 
porsuits;  differentiation  between  town  and  country  was  incomplete, 
indeed  it  would  be  more  tnie  to  say  that  it  had  hardly  begun." 

Obviously,  indeed,  as  towns  were  at  first  only  larger  villages, 

this  relation  necessarily  held.     Within  each  there  existed 

more  differentiation  becaiise  they  had  not  been  rendered 

mutually  dependent  by  differentiation  from  one  another. 

The  extent  to  which  local  division  of  labour  goes  is  in 

large  part  determined  by  the  size  of  the  group.     Where 

there  are  but  twenty  persons  there  cannot  be  thirty  trades. 

Another  pre-requisite  is  that  the  number  in  the  group  shall 

be  such  that  the  demand  falling  upon  each  kind  of  worker 

will  duly  cultivate  his  skill  and  pay  for  the  appliances  which 

give  him  a  superiority :  other  members  of  the  group  wiH  eise 

find  no  advantage  in  employing  him.     In  the  third  place 

the  amount  of  bis  business  must  be  such  as  to  yield  him  a 
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liveliliood ;  and  in  a  small  group  this  negatives  varioiis  kinds 
o£  oecupations.  So  that  tliere  is  a  three-fold  cause  for  the 
limited  division  of  labour  wlien  the  groiip  contains  but  few, 
and  for  multiplication  of  occiipations  along  with  increase 
in  ite  numbcr;  the  group  becomes  niore  lieterogeneom  as 
it  becomes  larger.  Thia  trutli  we  see  illiistrated  throughout 
all  stages  of  social  evohition.  As  compared  with  occupa- 
tions  in  small  tribea  the  occupations  in  poptilous  Negro 
societies  of  Africa  are  mimeroiis;  and  a  lite  miiltiplicity 
of  traJea  exiata  among  the  Fijians,  Sandwich  Islanders,  Tft- 
hitians,  Tongana  and  Samoana.  Ancient  societiea  furnisli 
abundant  evidence.  The  fertility  of  the  Nile  Valley  having 
made  posaible  a  large  population,  businesses  had  become  nu- 
meroiia. 

"Of  tradeBmen,  the  Qreco-egirptian  documenU  which  hnve  come 
down  to  IIB  mentioD  the  fiaher,  the  harvest-man,  tbe  baker,  the  nitu)a- 
facturer  of  hone;,  of  oil,  of  cid.  the  pastry  cook,  the  milk-seller,  tbe 
water- carrier,  the  clothier,  the  wool  manufacturer,  the  rope-maker,  tbe 
linen  manufacturer,  the  manufacturer  of  coloured  stuffs,  the  fuUerol 
cloths,  the  purple  merchant,  the  manufacturers  of  carpets,  aod  of  nuU- 
tressen,  the  shoe-maker  (?),  the  principal  workers  in  miniog  affaira,  the 
coppcr  smith,  the  copper  chaser,  the  iron  smith,  the  orichalcuin  smith, 
the  Rword  maker,  the  goldsmith,  the  ivory  worker,  the  potter,  the  slone- 
Cutter,  the  stone  worker,  the  (]uarr;  man,  the  alabast^r  worker,  tlw 
engraver  of  hierogljphica,  the  sculptor,  the  architect,  the  mason,  tbfi 
staip  builder,  the  decorative  painter,  the  calefactor,  the  cleaner,  tbA 
geometer,  the  boatman,  the  pilot,  the  flute  plajer,  the  Ijre  player,  tb« 
dancer,  the  pugiliat,  the  leader  of  Caravans;  the  physician,  the  harber, 
the  pcrfumer,  the  embalmer  and  undertttker,  theChoachyte,  TuricheuK, 
Paraschiste." 

The  like  happened  in  Greece;  and  a  resiilting  contrast  in 
the  dii-iaion  of  labonr  in  amall  and  large  plaeea,  was  recog- 
nizod  by  Xenophon. 

"Inamall  towna.  thesame  man  makenacouch,  adoor,  aplough, and 
a  table;  and  frequently  the  same  person  is  a  builder  too,  and  ia  very 
well  content  if  he  ean  thus  find  cuxtotners  enough  to  maintain  bnn; 
and  it  ia  impoBsible  for  a  man  who  worka  at  many  thinga  to  do  tfaem 
all  well ;  but,  in  great  citjes,  becauae  there  are  numbers  that  wsnt 
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2ach  particular  thing,  one  art  alone  suffices  for  the  maintenance  of  each 
individual ;  and  frequently  indeed,  not  an  entire  art,  but  one  man  makes 
»hoes  for  men,  and  another  for  women;  sometimes  it  happens,  that 
>ne  getB  a  maintenance  merely  by  stitching  shoes,  another  by  cutting 
tbem  out,  another  by  cutting  out  upper-leathers  (xirmvas)  only,  and 
inother  by  doing  none  of  these  things,  but  simply  putting  together  the 
pieces.  He,  therefore,  that  is  employed  in  a  work  of  the  smallest 
i^ompaas,  must,  of  necessity,  do  it  beat. '' 

From  ancient  Rome  comes  proof  of  a  kindred  difference 
between  the  industrial  arrangements  of  early  and  late  times. 
Says  Monunsen: — 

* '  !Eigbt  guilds  of  craftsmen  were  numbered  among  the  institutions 
of  kiDg  Kuma,  that  is,  among  the  institutions  that  had  ezisted  in  Rome 
froin  time  immemorial.  These  were  the  flute- blowers,  the  goldsmiths, 
the  copperamiths,  the  carpenters,  the  fullers,  the  dyers,  the  potters,  and 
t;lie  shoemakers." 

But  in  late  times  instead  of  eight  specialized  trades  there  are 
eniimerated  sixty,  mostly  carried  on  by  Greeks.  Coming 
down  to  modern  nations  it  will  siiffice  to  name  France,  wliere 
in  the  early  feudal  period  (llth  and  12th  centuries)  76  oc- 
cupations  were  enumerated,  whereas  at  the  end  of  the  16th 
Century  the  number  had  risen  to  170. 

The  local  division  of  labour  subserves  the  topical  division 
of  labour.  Any  large  section  of  the  Community  favour- 
ably  circumstanced  for  carrying  on  a  particular  industry, 
can  devote  itself  to  that  industry  only  on  condition  that 
there  shall  be  joined  with  it  a  Cluster  of  workers  and  tradera 
who  satisfy  the  wants  of,those  devoled  to  this  particular 
industry.  If  Sheffield  fashions  knives,  Lancashire  weaves 
cottons,  Yorkshire  manufactures  woollens,  there  requires  in 
each  case  a  local  development  of  the  various  trades  and  pro- 
fessions  which  minister  to  the  artisans,  &c.,  who  make  hard- 
ware,  calicoes,  or  woollens. 

And  here  let  us  observe  an  instructive  parallel  between 
the  sociological  division  of  labour  and  the  physiological 
division  of  labour.  Already  in  Part  II,  *'  The  Inductions  of 
Sociology  "  (§§  216-19),  various  parallels  have  been  named, 
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and  here  is  another.  For  in  the  individual  bodj  aa  in  tie 
body  politic,  the  condition  nnder  which  alone  any  organ  can 
devote  iteelf  to  its  special  function,  is  tliat  it  shall  be  pe^ 
meated  by  Systems  of  sustaining,  depiirating,  and  stimukt- 
ing  appliancea. '  Be  it  a  muacle  or  nerve-centre,  be  it  the 
lungg  or  intestines,  be  it  the  liver,  tbe  kidneys,  or  the  pan- 
ereas,  there  ramifies  througliout  it  a  set  of  arteries,  arterioles, 
capillariee,  a  set  of  smaller  and  larger  veins,  a  set  of  absor- 
benta,  a  set  of  nerve-fibres,  and  a  general  framework  of  cun- 
iiective  tissue  keeping  its  coraponents  in  place.  That  ihe 
groups  of  nerve-cells  or  bile-cells  or  kidney-cells  should 
perform  their  parte  in  the  topical  diiTsion  of  laboiir,  tliej 
must  all  have,  ramif j-ing  throngh  them,  the  various  ageneies 
for  carrying  on  nutrition,  for  supplying  material  to  bf 
operated  on,  for  carrying  away  producta,  and  for  atiiniiiation. 

§  734.  We  have  contemplated  tho  topical  division  of 
labonr  and  the  local  division  of  laboiir.  There  remains  llie 
detailed  division  of  labonr — that  which  arises  within  each 
producing  or  distribiiting  establishment.  This  it  is  which  we 
oommonly  tbink  of  when  the  phrase  is  iised, 

Specializations  thus  distingiiished  make  tbeir  appcarance 
in  coinparatively  early  stages.  Says  Burton  in  liis  Aheo- 
kuta: — 

"Africans,  like  AeUttcB,  ftregreat  At  diTieionof  labour,"  inbuildiii; 
Ahouse,  forinstaoce.  "Somehoed  a  deep  hole  .  .  .  Another  ging 
■w«8  working  the  clay  .  .  . :  whilst  a  third  party  was  engaged  in  pt- 
pariog  grass  thiitch  and  |m1iii  leavea  fof  the  roof.  When  the  ictOBl 
buildiog  begins  there  will  be  one  gang  to  carry  cUy  balls  to  the  saue 
of  action,  a  »ccond  of  labourere  who  fing  the  same  bfdls  ioto  w»U 
Bhape  and  pat  them  down,  a  third,  boys  and  girls,  who  hand  othet 
balls  from  the  ground  or  the  scaffolding  to  the  masons  above,  a  trim- 
mer  to  plumb  and  set  things  aquare  with  his  wooden  shorel,  lot 
flnally  thatchera  to  flnish  off." 

The  growth  of  that  division  of  labonr  which  ends  in  pro- 
ducing a  commodity,  onr  own  early  history  sufflciently  illu* 
trates.    In  the  middle  of  the  16th  Century — 
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*'  8eT«ral  dütinct  cUasea  of  workmea  were  employed  in  tfae  m&kiug 
of  doth.  There  were  weaven,  walkera,  fuUers,  fulling-mill  meo,  ebear- 
meu,  djera,  [orcets  of  wool,  carders,  and  soiters  of  wool,  and  spiDDera, 
carders  and  HpuUars  of  yara." 

And  how  theae  subdivisions  gradually  multiply  ia  ahown  in 
the  fact  that  eveo  fifty  yeare  ago  the  classea  o£  operatives 
engaged  in  the  woollen  manufacture  had  increased  from 
the  twelve  above  named  to  double  that  number. 

But  no  adequate  eonception  of  thia  detailed  diviaion  of 
labour  caa  be  formed  ao  long  as  we  contemplate  only  the 
manual  labourere,  and  leave  out  of  sight  the  mental  labour- 
era  who  direct  theni.  In  an  undeveloped  industry  the 
maker  of  a  commodity  ia  at  once  brain-worker  and  hand- 
worker;  but  in  a  developed  industry  brain-work  and  hand- 
work  have  separated,  and  while  hand-work  haa  become 
greatly  sub-divided,  brain-work  also  haa  become  greatly 
aub-divided.  Here,  aa  given  to  me  by  a  friend  who  ia  partaer 
in  a  manu  fact  u  ring  establishment  at  Birmingham,  ia  a 
eketch  of  ita  Organization,  In  the  regulative  diviaion  the 
first  clasa  ineludea  only  the  heada  of  the  firm,  of  whom  one 
ia  chief.  In  the  nest  class  stand  the  engineering  supcrior, 
worka  manager,  head  of  eatimate  department,  bead  of  casb 
department,  head  of  finished  warehouae.  Then  comes  the 
third  clasa  of  brain-workers,  who  are  women — invoice  clerk, 
fltorekeeper,  and  aaaiatant  in  caah  department.  Next  are 
two  intermediariea  between  head  and  handa^foreman  of 
Casting  department  and  foreman-fitter  or  engineering  me- 
chanic,  who  both  have  aubordinates  aiding  in  their  fimc- 
tiona.  From  these  regulative  claaaes  we  dcscend  to  the  opera- 
tive claasea;  and  of  theae  there  are  eleven  kinds  in  the  first 
grade,  nine  kinda  in  the  second  grade,  and  seven  kinds  in  the 
third  grade.  Thua  there  are  eight  kinds  of  brain-workers, 
four  kinds  of  half-brain  and  half  hand-workera,  and  twenty- 
aeven  kinda  of  hand-workers, 

Limiting  our  furthcr  attention  to  the  operative  parta  of 
industrial  eetablishmenta,  we  may  fitly  distingubh  between 
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two  leading  forma  of  the  division  of  labour  exhibited  in 
them — the  simultaneouB  and  the  euccessive.  Tliere  are 
casea  ia  whict  the  difEerent  parta  of  aome  ultimate  produet 
are  being  at  the  same  time  formed  by  different  groups  of 
artisans,  to  be  afterwarda  joined  togetlier  by  yet  other 
artisans;  and  there  are  cases  in  which  the  ultimate  prodoct 
passes  from  hand  to  band  through  a  seriea  of  operatives, 
each  of  whom  works  upon  it  his  or  her  particular  modifica- 
tion.    Let  ua  look  at  an  example  of  each  kind. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Midland  Kailway  works  at 
Derby,  has  furnished  me  with  an  accoimt  of  the  different 
classes  of  men  engaged  in  producing  the  component  parta  of 
locomotive  engines.  It  is  needless  to  give  their  names  and 
special  functions.  The  fact  which  here  concema  ua  ia  that 
the  classea  nuniber  nearly  forty,  and,  if  the  difEerent  kinds 
of  fitting  be  countod,  about  fifty:  all  their  various  producta 
being  finally  put  together  by  the  erector  and  hia  aida, 

Of  the  serial  division  of  labour  a  good  inatauce  eoraea  from 
a  large  eatabliahment  for  the  manufacture  of  biscuita.  To 
begin  with  there  18  a  dcpartmcnt  for  the  reception  and 
Btorage  of  raw  materiala.  Weighing  out  the  proportiona  of 
ingredienta  for  any  particular  kind  of  biscuit,  ia  the  firat 
procesa.  Next  comes  the  mixing  mill,  into  which  attend- 
anta  pour  theae  ingredienta.  From  this  emergea  the  pre- 
pared  dough,  whicli,  paaaing  into  the  roUing-preasea,  comea 
out  in  sheeta  of  the  proper  thicknese.  Out  of  theae  the 
atamping  machinea  cut  out  biacuita  of  the  desired  aizea  and 
ahapes,  and  deliver  them  on  to  traya,  Theae  traya,  plaeed  in 
the  moutha  of  vast  ovens  and  alowly  carried  through  them 
on  horizontal  revolving  bands,  are  delivered  at  the  other 
aide  duly  bakcd.  Carried  then  by  a  mechanical  apparatus  to 
the  aorting-room  the  classed  biscuit«  are  thence  transferred 
to  those  who  pack.  Finally  comes  labeling  and  stamping 
the  boxes. 

Again  we  are  shown  how  close  are  the  analogies  between 
the  sociological  diviaion  of  labour  and  the  physiological  di- 
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viflion  of  laboür.  Beyond  the  fact  that,  as  in  the  social 
organism  so  in  the  individual  organism,  there  are  regulative 
parts  and  operative  parts — the  nervous  organs  and  the  vari- 
ous  other  organs — we  have  the  fact  that  among  these  organs 
tliere  is  both  a  simultaneous  and  a  serial  division  of  labour. 
AVhile  we  see  bonos,  muscles,  heart,  lungs,  liver,  kidneys, 
&c.,  carrying  on  their  respective  functions  at  the  same  time, 
we  see  the  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal  perf  orming  their 
functions  one  af ter  another.  There  come  in  succession  mas- 
tication,  insalivation,  deglutition,  trituration,  chyraification, 
chylification,  and  eventually  absorption  by  the  lacteals. 

And  here  indeed  it  is  curious  to  remark  a  unique  case  in 
^^vhich  two  sets  of  sociological  divisions  of  labour  of  the  serial 
kind,  are  joined  to  this  physiological  series  of  divisions  of 
labour.     We  have  first  the  ploughing,  harrowing,  sowing, 
i-eaping,  carting,  threshing,  hauling  to  market,  transfer  to 
com-f  actor's  stores,  removal  thence  to  be  ground,  and  final 
carriage  of  the  flour  to  the  bakers;  where,  also,  certain 
serial  processes  are  gone  through  in  making  loaves,  or,  if  we 
f ollow  that  part  of  the  flour  from  which  biscuits  are  made, 
ijve  see  that  there  are  linked  together  the  processes  above  de- 
scribed.    Finally,  in  one  who  eats  of  the  loaves  or  the  bis- 
cuits, there  occurs  the  physiological  series  of  divisions  of 
labour.     So  that  from  the  ploughing  to  the  absorption  of 
nutriment,  three  series  of  divisions  of  labour  become,  in  a 
sense,  parts  of  a  united  series. 

§  735.  One  more  section  must  be  added.  Conformity  to 
the  general  law  of  evolution  has  been  noted  in  several  places. 
Here,  going  behind  that  redistribution  of  matter  and  motion 
which  universally  constitutes  Evolution,  let  us  observe  how, 
in  the  industrial  world,  there  is  every where  exemplified  the 
law  that  motion  is  along  the  line  of  least  resistance  or  the 
line  of  greatest  traction  or  the  resultant  of  the  two. 

The  growth  of  a  society  as  a  whole  takes  place  most  over 

regions  where  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  are  least.    Along 
124 
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one  frontier  hostile  tribee  exist,  while  in  another  direction 
there  are  no  enemiea ;  henee  population  spreads  there.  On 
thie  side  lies  a  fertile  tract  while  od  that  a  barren  tract  lies; 
and  the  resistancee  to  living  being  in  thcae  directions  rela- 
tively  great  or  relativelj  small,  the  social  maas  inereaws 
where  it  is  relatively  small.  Again,  one  part  of  the  habiüt 
ie  tnalarious  while  another  ig  saluhrious,  and  the  lower  rate 
of  mortality  in  the  last  determines  multiplieation  of  the 
inhabitanta  there, 

The  topical  diviaion  of  labour  preeents  ua  with  bindred 
causes  and  results.  Sea-side  people,  close  to  a  störe  of  food, 
find  it  easier  to  subsist  by  getting  this  ouf  of  the  water  tlian 
by  going  inland  to  compete  with  thoac  who  ploiigh;  and  if 
fißh  are  plentiful  and  the  inland  demand  great,  the  fiahing 
population  grows.  So  with  wheat-growing  and  sheejv 
farming:  the  nature  of  eaeh  district  renders  it  eaaier  for  ita 
inhabitantä  to  siibsiat  by  one  of  these  than  by  the  other,  and 
their  efForte  follow  the  lines  of  least  resistanee.  When,  in 
any  region,  there  has  taken  place  that  adaptation  of  nature 
which  the  appropriate  occupation  producea,  there  ia  resist- 
anee to  alteration  of  function;  aa,  for  example,  there  woiild 
be  if  the  body  of  Laneaahire  weavors  had  to  become  coal- 
miners.  Even  a  change  in  the  topical  diviaion  of  labour, 
euch  as  migration  of  moat  of  the  woollen  mamifacture  from 
Gloiicestershire  to  Yorkaliire,  illustratea  the  sarae  infliience; 
since,  by  the  proximity  to  a  wool-importing  place,  and  by  the 
presence  of  abundant  coal,8erving  as  a  better  source  of  power 
than  water,  the  reaiatance  to  the  prodnction  of  cloth  as 
measured  in  coat  of  freight,  labour,  and  fuel  (aeverally  rc 
presenting  so  much  human  efFort)  is  leaa  than  it  was  in  the 
original  seat  of  the  indnstry. 

In  the  local  diviaion  of  labour,  analogous  causes  operate 
and  work  analogous  effects.  As  political  eeonoinists  have 
pointed  out,  each  choice  of  a  biiainess  is  determined  by  the 
tofality  of  ineentives  and  deterrenta,  and  the  buainess  chosen 
is  that  wbich  ofiere  the  least  resistanee  to  the  gratification 
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of  the  totality  of  desires.  So,  too,  is  it  on  passing  from 
prodiicer  to  consumer.  If  in  a  village  the  laboiirer's  wife 
buys  bread  from  a  baker,  it  is  bec-aiise  the  difficultiea  to 
be  overcome  in  the  home-production  of  bread,  render  the 
resistanee  to  that  course  greater  that  those  resiatancea  to  the 
course  chosen  which  are  repreeented  by  extra  cost;  and  if 
the  farmer,  ceasing  to  make  hia  own  beer,  buys  of  a  local 
brewer,  it  is  again  becaiiae  in  the  average  of  cases  the  ex- 
penditure  of  effort  hae  by  modern  conditions  been  ren<lere<l 
smaller  in  the  last  way  than  in  the  firet, 

Xor  is  it  only  in  such  elaborations  of  the  division  of 
labour,  and  developmenta  of  corrclative  social  stnictureH, 
that  we  see  movement  along  liiiea  of  least  realstani-e,  \Ve  aee 
it  also  in  the  activitiea  of  theae  Btriictures,  The  law  of  aup- 
ply  and  demand,  implying  strcams  of  commodities  from 
placea  where  they  are  abundant  to  placea  wherc  they  are  de- 
ficient,  and  a  eonsequent  balancing,  ia  a  corollary  of  thia 
same  law.  For  sinoe  monoy  cverywhcrc  represents  labour, 
buying  in  the  cheapeat  market  ia  aatiafying  a  want  with  the 
leaat  expenditure  of  labour;  and  eelling  in  the  dearest 
market  and  ao  getting  the  largeat  amoimt  of  thia  repreaenta- 
tive  of  labour,  diminishea  the  labour  afterwarda  required. 


CHAPTER  m. 

ACQin8inOH    AND    PRODUCTION. 

§  736.  Neither  of  tliese  words  suffices  alone  to  cover  tie 
phenomena  to  be  here  treated  o£.  From  those  early  stages 
in  wliich  men  subsist  on  tlie  wild  producta  their  liabitat 
yields,  they  progress  to  the  atages  in  wliich  tbe  things  they 
need,  though  produced  by  tlieir  habitat,  are  so  produced 
only  with  the  aid  of  labour;  and  it  is  this  inclueion  of  laboiir 
as  a  chief  facfor  which  constitiitea  production,  in  contrast 
with  simple  acquisitton. 

The  most  conspicuons  illustration  13  fnrnished  by  mining. 
Coal,  ironstone,  or  copper  ore,  lies  ready,  and  atrictiy  apeak- 
ing  getting  it  comea  under  the  liead  of  acquisition;  but  1»- 
cauae  the  required  laboiir  ia  great,  we  class  coal-mining 
linder  the  head  of  production.  Again,  fishermen  siinply 
appropriate  what  Nature  furniahea  in  the  adjacent  seas;  but 
as  the  catching  fish  by  neta  or  otherwiae  ia  a  laborioua  oceupa- 
tion,  we  regard  fish  aa  producta  of  an  industry. 

Under  one  of  ita  most  general  aspccts,  human  progress !» 
raeasiired  by  the  degree  in  which  simple  acquisition  ia  re- 
placed  by  production;  achieved  firat  by  manual  power,  then 
by  animal-power,  and  finally  by  machine-power. 

§  737.  The  tranaition  ia  slow  becauae  among  other  re- 
qiiirements  human  nature  has  to  be  re-moulded,  and  the 
re-moulding  cannot  be  done  quickly.      To  the  evidence 
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yielded  by  the  Paraguay  Indians  already  named,  may  be 
joined  some  given  by  Mr.  Brough  Smyth  in  bis  charaoteriza- 
tion  of  the  Australian.  He  "  is  not  one  to  bear  burdens,  to 
dig  laboriously,  or  to  suflFer  restraint;  "  and  he  has  no  "  such 
hands  as  are  seen  amongst  the  working  classes  in  Europe. 
An  English  ploughman  might  perhaps  insert  two  of  bis 
fingers  in  the  hole  of  an  Australian's  shield,  but  he  eould 
do  no  more."  The  implied  adaptation  of  hands  to  the  daily 
use  of  tools  among  the  civilized,  must  have  been  very  grad- 
ual;  and  the  disinclination  to  use  relatively  feeble  hands  in 
work,  must  have  been  a  continual  restraint  upon  production. 

Again,  there  is  the  defeet  of  emotional  nature,  shown,  as 
before  remarked,  by  inability  to  sacrifice  present  to  future. 
Says  Mr.  Brough  Smyth  of  the  Australian — "  He  likes  to 
exert  himself  when  exertion  is  pleasurable,  but  not  for  ulte- 
rior  purposes  will  he  slave  as  the  white  man  slaves,  nor 
would  he  work  as  the  Negro  works,  under  the  lash." 

Besides  defieiency  of  the  needful  feeling,  there  is  defi- 

ciency  of  that  intellectual  process  whence  foresight  arises: 

there  is  no  adequate  recognition  and  balancing  of  means 

and  ends  and  values.    Of  the  North  American  Indian  Mr. 

Dodge  remarks: — 

'*  He  has  not  yet  arrived  at  that  stage  of  progress  when  a  ^  day^s 
work '  has  a  definite  value.  When  considering  the  value  of  any  article 
bis  first  thought  is,  *  Can  I  make  it  myself  ? '  and  if  so,  the  number  of 
days  it  will  take  him  to  do  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence.^* 

Yet  a  further  hindrance  arises  from  bis  readiness  to  bear 

privations,  and  accept  the  rudest  satisfactions.     A  savage 

who  can  tolerate  the  falling  of  snow  on  bis  naked  body,  is 

less  prompted  than  a  higher  man  would  be  to  exert  himself 

in  getting  clothing.     When  Humboldt  teils  us  that  the 

Guahibos  "  would  rather  feed  on  stale  fish,  scolopendras,  and 

Worms,  than  cultivate  a  little  spot  of  ground;  "  or  when  we 

read  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Eskimos  that  "  the  blood  of  the 

deer  is  often  mixed  with  the  half-digested  mass  of  food  in 

the  stomach  of  the  animal,  and  the  stomach,  with  its  con- 
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tents,  with  tlie  addition  of  the  blood,  eaten  raw  or  boiled," 
we  see  that  tranaition  from  acc|uisition  to  production  is,  in 
the  lower  racea,  hindered  hy  tlie  absenee  of  feeUngs  which  in 
the  higher  races  have  become  pronounced. 

§  738.  Ab  a  nieans  of  satisfying  the  desires,  production  in- 
creaaes  as  the  desires  miiltiply  and  become  stronger;  and  the 
Order  in  which  the  different  kinda  of  production  develop,  ia 
detennined  by  the  relative  strengths  of  the  desires, 

The  firat  of  theae  tnitha,  anffieiently  obvioua,  ia  illuatrated 
by  a  Statement  of  Rowney  respeeting  the  Oonda.  After 
saying  that  "  tlie  üond  is  exeessively-  indolent  and  averae  t» 
labonr,"  he  presently  romarka  that  the  Brinjäria  (traden) 
"  have  sHcceeded  in  creating  new  wants  and  taatea  among 
them,"  and  that  paymenta  for  the  aatiafaction  of  these  "  have 
forced  them  to  bo  more  indiistrious  in  utilizing  the  produca 
of  their  forests."  So  that  growth  of  their  deairea,  prompt- 
itig  aurplus  production,  has  at  the  aame  time  initiated  ex- 
change. 

The  other  truth,  exeniplified  in  ccrtain  eelf -evident  reeults, 
is  also  exemplified  in  resiilta  that  are  not  self-evident,  Of 
courso  tlie  priinary  needs  for  food  and  warrath  have  first  tfl 
be  in  aonie  degree  met;  and  of  course,  the  first  kinds  of  pro- 
duction are  those  snlffierving  these  primary  neede.  But  long 
before  bodily  wanta  are  fiilly  aatisfied  certain  mental  wants 
prompt  other  kinds  of  production.  These  are  the  desires 
which  begct  war,  and  the  desire  for  admiration — ^the  one 
lea<ling  to  the  making  of  weapons  and  the  other  to  the 
making  of  decorationa.  Alien  as  these  desires  appear  to  t>e, 
they  are  yet  fundamentally  related;  aince  in  both  ia  shown 
the  ambition  to  bo  recognized  aa  superior  and  to  gain 
applauae.  Hence,  on  the  production  of  weapons,  partly  for 
the  chase  but  largely  for  war,  great  patience  and  skill  are 
bestowed  by  the  savage,  while  a  pointed  stick  is  uaed  for 
digging  up  roots  or  even  aa  an  agricnltural  implement;  and 
hence,  during  early  atageg  of  ciyilization,  the  art  shown  in 
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^v^eapons  and  armour  is  far  in  advance  of  that  shovm  in 

appUances  for  ordinary  lif e.    In  Old  Japan  "  the  occupation 

of  a  swordsmith  is  an  honourable  profession,  the  members 

of  which  are  men  of  gentle  blood."    The  arms  used  by  the 

IRoinanB  had  become  well  shaped  and  finished  at  a  time 

"when,  as  we  leam  from  Mommaen,  the  Roman  plough  still 

Tetained  its  primitive  rüde  structure.     Conceming  a  later 

stage  we  read  that  there  were  eight  faetories  of  arms  in 

Gaul  dllring  days  in  which  no  other  industrial  establish- 

ments  were  mentioned.     Then  in  Mediäval  Europe  there 

^as  the  contrast  between  the  well-made  armour  and  weap- 

ons  and  the  rough  domestic  appliances.     So  among  our- 

selves.    In  the  old  English  period  there  were  "  two  classes 

of  smiths,  those  who  forged  arms  and  weapons  for  military 

purposes,  and  others  who  were  employed  in  f  abricating  .  .  . 

implements  of  agriculture."    After  the  Conquest — 

''Tfae  art  of  reflning  and  working  in  metalB  was  perhaps  .  .  .  car- 
ried  to  greater  perf ection  than  any  of  the  useful  arts ;  and  a  saperior 
class  of  men  was  engaged  in  tbis  department  of  industry.'' 

And  then  we  are  told  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  ISth 
Century  "  the  crafts  which  were  occupied  in  working  in 
metals  were  numerous.  The  armourers  were  as  much  dis- 
tinguished  as  the  goldsmitha  for'their  skill  and  taste." 
Meanwhile,  as  we  see  in  museums,  implements  for  daily 
use — tools,  locks,  latches,  and  so  forth — were  very  rudely 
finished. 

Countless  anecdotes  about  savages  who  barter  valuable 
produce  for  beads,  gaudy  f abrics,  and  other  things  used  for 
display,  show  how  streng  among  them  is  the  wish  to  dis- 
tinguish  themselves  by  wearing  things  that  are  beautif ul  or 
costly.  The  histories  of  civilized  peoples  exhibit  the  same 
wish.  "  The  trade  of  goldsmith,"  says  Mommsen,  "  existed 
in  Borne  from  time  immemorial."  References  to  gold  Orna- 
ments and  precious  stones  meet  us  everywhere  in  the  records 
of  early  historic  peoples;  and  everywhere  we  see  that  these 
things,  significant  of  large  possessions,  were  marks  of  class 
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8uperiority,  and  helped  to  subordinate  inferiorB.  From  onr 
own  history  here  ia  a  fact  showing  the  consequcnt  demand:— 

"In  1433  it  appears  that  the  work  in  gold  and  gilver  done  by  tbs 
goldBmiths  of  Newctwtle,  York,  Liacoln,  Norwich,  Coventr;,  Sttis- 
bury,  aod  Brbtol,  in  addition  to  those  of  London,  was  so  extenÜTC  M 
to  render  an  aswf-offlce  necessar;  in  eacb  of  these  places." 

Mo6t  marked,  however,  ia  the  effecl  where  the  two  mo- 
tiTea  combine;  aa  illitstrated  in  ancient  tlmea  by  the  carred 
and  chased  shields  of  distinguished  warriors,  and  as  illus- 
trated  in  feudal  times  by  the  claborately  inlaid  awords  and 
armour  used  by  kings  and  wealthy  nobles, 

How  greatly,  even  now,  production  subaervea  deairea  of 
this  claas,  we  see  in  our  own  householda,  where  every  glance 
aroiind  provea  that  the  thought  of  uaefuhneae  is  dominated 
by  the  thought  of  appearance. 

§  739,- The  antagoniam  between  the  militant  and  indus- 
trial  kinda  of  activity  and  typea  of  society,  here  meets  ns 
again.  For  though  militant  activity  foBtere  thoae  industries 
which  appliances  for  attack  and  defence  imply,  and  con- 
duces  to  development  of  certain  art«,  bo  that  for  the  makiiig 
of  hundred-ton  giins  and  armour-plates  fifteen  inches  thick, 
there  have  been  invented  niethods  which  have  beneficially 
inöueneed  varioua  peaceful  buainesses;  yet  in  moat  respects 
the  destroying  activitios  have  been  antagoniatic  to  the  pro- 
ductive  activities.  Chronic  wars  in  early  European  da« 
repeatedly  broke  np  the  indiistrial  Organization.  Between 
the  5th  and  lOth  centiiriea  in  France,  the  greater  numbei' 
of  tradea  ceaaed  to  flourish,  or  even  diaappeared  altogether. 
In  the  16tli  Century  "  the  higliways  were  so  ovemin  with 
briars  and  tlioms  that  it  waa  difficult  to  diacover  the  tracks. 
The  Thirty  Years'  War  In  Germany  produced  a  eocial  chaos: 
men  went  fuUy  armed  to  their  ßelda  to  reaiat  marauders. 
Not  only  in  this  direct  way  ia  the  antagonism  manifested 
but  even  more  in  indirect  ways,  Many  examplea  have  shown 
118  that  in  savage  and  semi-civilized  aocieties  all  over  ths 
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worid,  the  men,  hunting  when  not  üghting,  leave  to  the 
women  whatever  production  ia  carried  on.  The  immediate 
effect  is  that  production  is  greatly  restricted  in  amount 
The  reraote  effect  is  that  population  is  checked  and  tlie 
Btrength  of  the  BOciety  kept  down,  not  only  by  deficiency 
of  prodnce  but  also  by  infertility;  for  the  power  of  women 
to  produce  chüdren  ie  diminished  if  they  are  ovcrburdened 
by  labonrs. 

Ä  more  distant  evil  arises.  Improvemente  in  production 
are  impeded.  During  early  stages  Opposition  to  change  is 
extreme:  the  very  thought  o£  iinprovement  does  not  exist. 
Änd  if  barbarian  men  are  conservative,  barbarian  women 
are  still  more  conservative.  Down  even  to  our  own  day  thia 
contrast  between  the  sexes  is  manifested.  Hence  the  ab- 
atraction  of  men  from  the  body  of  producers  not  only  di- 
rectly diminishes  the  quantity  of  producta  but  also,  by  non- 
adoption  of  better  methods,  arreats  increase  of  quantity 
while  stopping  the  bettering  of  quality. 

Nor  is  improvenient  retarded  in  this  way  aione.  In  pro- 
portion  as  the  müitancy  of  a  society  is  pronouneed,  the  con- 
tempt  feit  for  all  occupationa  other  than  war  ig  great.  Pro- 
duction is  left  to  the  lowest  intelligences,  and  the  higher 
intelligences  cannot  help  them  save  under  penalty  of  dis- 
grace.  Even  the  acquiaition  and  diffnsion  of  such  knowl- 
edge  as  8er\-e9  for  the  better  guidance  of  industry,  is  con- 
tinually  checked  by  the  scom  which  the  fighters  pour  upon 
the  thinkers  and  teachers. 

Looking  at  the  facts  in  the  broad,  and  dividing  the  social 
organism  into  the  austaining  part  and  the  expending  part, 
of  which  last  the  fighting  body  is  the  chief  component,  we 
may  say  that  this  last,  living  on  the  first,  continiially  re- 
strains  its  growth,  and  occasionally,  by  the  excessive  de- 
xuands  it  makes,  canses  dwindling  and  decay. 

§  740.  The  progress  of  industrial  activity  is  thus  in  sev' 
eral  waya  dependent  on  the  decline  of  militant  activity. 
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While  war  inereasee  the  mortality  of  men,  it  decreasea  bj 
overwork  the  fertility  of  women  and  ao  ctiecks  population; 
it  here  abetracts  and  there  deetroys  the  surplus  produce  or 
capital  wbich  induatry  has  accumulated;  and  it  hreede  con- 
tempt  for  peaceful  occupatione  and  hence  leavee  them  with- 
out  good  guidanee. 

Peace,  conducing  to  preaeure  of  population  and  conse- 
quent  difficulty  in  satiafying  wanta,  prompts  contiuuous  ap- 
plication,  prompts  ceonomy,  prompts  better  metboda.  Strea» 
of  ueeds  leada  men  severally  to  adopt  oceupationa  for  whieh- 
they  are  best  adapted  and  by  which  tbey  can  make  the  most; 
and  it  becomes  possible  for  tbe  number  of  sptwial  occupations 
to  increaae  aa  the  increase  of  population  afforda  men  for  eacli 
busineas.  Once  more  tbe  greater  special ization  of  indua- 
triea  not  only  develope  skill  in  eacb  and  conaequently  better 
producta,  but  each  kind  of  better  product  aervea  more  or  lesa 
to  facilitate  production  in  general. 

Thua  in  all  waya  increase  of  population  by  ita  aetions  and 
reaetiona  develops  a  aocial  organism  which  becomes  more 
heterogeneous  as  it  growa  larger;  while  the  immediate  catise 
for  the  improvement  in  quantity  and  qnality  of  produotiom 
iß  competition. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


AUXILIABY    PRODUCTION. 


§  741.  As  tlius  far  considered  production  has  been  con- 
ceived  as  comprehending  the  making  of  those  things  only 
i^hich,  in  themselves,  satisfy  certain  of  the  desires.  But  a 
]arge  part  of  the  things  men  produce  are  not  inchided  among 
these,  and  come  under  the  head  of  auxiliary  prodnetions — 
productions  which  have  no  valnes  in  themselves  but  have 
Talues  only  as  aiding  men  to  make  things  that  yield  imme- 
diate  satisf actions. 

Production  and  auxiliary  production  take  their  rise  simul- 
tÄneously.  Flint-scrapers,  valueless  in  themselves,  were 
Tiseful  only  for  shaping  wood  or  cleaning  skins;  and  pointed 
sticks  empioyed  for  digging  up  roots  were  of  worth  only  as 
aids  to  sustentation.  Hence,  as  here  understood,  the  making 
of  flint-scrapers  or  pointed  sticks  was  a  process  of  auxiliary 
production.  And  so  with  the  bows  and  arrows,  the  bone 
£sh'hooks,  &c.,  which  each  savage  made  for  himself. 

But  the  auxiliary  production  now  to  be  contemplated  does 
Xiot  exist  so  long  as  the  producer  and  the  auxiliary  producer 
^re  one.  It  originates  only  when  a  separate  kind  of  worker, 
^0  longer  a  producer  in  the  primary  sense,  becomes  a  pro- 
<Jucer  in  the  secondary  sense,  by  occupying  himself  in  mak- 
ing one  or  other  aid  to  production. 

§  742.  The  rise  of  the  auxiliary  producer  is  obviously  in 

pari  coincident  with  the  rise  of  the  division  of  labour;  and 
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tha  implied  kind  of  diviBion  of  labour  begina  very  early. 
Schooleraft  writes; — 

' '  There  was,  according  to  Chippena  tradition,  a  particular  cUsi  of 
tuen  amoDg  our  northem  tribes,  before  the  introduction  of  flre-anna, 
who  were  calied  kakerb  of  abbow-heaim.  They  selected  proper 
.  stone«,  and  devotcd  themselveH  to  thia  art,  and  took  in  eicbange  from 
tbe  warriora  for  their  fliat-heads,  tbe  skina,  and  fleeh  of  auimals." 
So  was  it,  lie  argues,  witli  earthenware  Utensils. 

"Tbat  pottery  was  a  fisod  art,  and  tbe  buBtneaa  of  a  particular  cUu 
of  eociety,  amongst  the  ancient  FloridiaD  and  other  American  tribea, 
is  thought  to  be  evident  from  tbe  preceding  facts." 
And  Kolben  teils  iis  tliat  among  tlie  Hottentota,  the  ricli, 
being  too  lazy  to  niake  armour  for  theinselves,  a  poor  man 
will  niake  a  sei,  wliich  he  will  dispoae  of  for  eattle.  But 
tlie  clearcst  iilustration  is  tbat  fiirnished  bj  blacksmiths 
as  existing  in  sügbtl.y  civilized  societies,  like  those  of  Africa 
and  parts  of  Asia.  For  evidently  most  of  the  blacksmitk's 
products,  or  at  least  all  tlioae  used  for  industria]  purposea, 
do  not  yield  direct  satisfaetions ;  but  are  merely  aids  in  pro- 
ducing  thinga  which  do  so:  be  is  an  auxiliary  prodncer. 

§  743.  Early  pivilized  lifo  supplies,  bore  and  there,  evi- 
dence  of  such  differentiations.  Writing  of  tbe  Carolingian 
period,  Tjcvassenr  aaya: — 

"Tbe  goldemith  .  .  .  cost  and  alloyed  the  inetala;  laminated 
them;  made  the  subatance  of  the  article;  chiselled  or  graved  the 
Ornaments;  applied  the  enamel;  set  the  stooea;  and  poliahed  or  bur- 
niahcd  them  with  hia  own  hands  ...  He  bad  also  to  know  bow  to 
mako  all  hia  own  implementa." 

Evidently  in  those  days  the  nnmher  of  toola  required  for 
goldamiths'  work,  and  kindred  work,  was  not  auffieient  to 
develop  tbe  raaking  of  tbem  into  a  separate  business.  It 
became  a  separate  bnainesa  only  when  the  demand  for  such 
tools  became  great.  Tbe  goldsmith  remaining  a  producer, 
tbe  maker  of  Ina  tools  and  otber  auch  tools  became  an  aux- 
iliary prodiicer. 

Like  Steps  bave  been  made  during  tlie  growth  of  every 
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coQsiderable  manufacture.  In  England,  early  in  the  16th 
Century,  the  clothing  diatricts  witneased  auch  a  develop- 
ment. 

"Employment  wbb  givea  to  conaidenble  numbera  of  utificers  and 
workmen  in  making  the  inBtnuneDta  uid  implementa  whicli  were 
necessuy  in  tbe  various  procefises  of  convertiog  wool  into  cloth." 
So  haa  it  been  with  carpentera  and  cabinet-makera.  They 
are  dependent  for  their  sawa,  planea,  cbiaels,  gouges,  gim- 
lets,  &c.,  on  varioua  auxiliary  producers.  As  with  tools  so 
with  materials.  Furniahed  by  auxiliary  producere,  tlie 
bricks,  slates,  sawn  timbers,  lime,  and  the  many  things  put 
together  to  form  a  house,  down  even  to  the  hasps  and  locka 
and  latchea,  none  of  thein  directly  yield  satisfactione ;  but 
they  yield  aatisfattions  when  combined  by  the  builder, 

How  largc  a  part  auxiliary  production  now  playa,  \ve  are 
ahown  by  tlie  minierous  implementa  used  by  the  fanner.  In 
addition  to  the  plongh,  harrow,  acythe,  rake,  fork,  and  flail; 
he  employs  tlie  steam-ploiigh,  scuflter,  me<'liani«'al  drill, 
horse-hoe,  mowing  machine,  reaping  and  binding  machine, 
elevator,  tbreahing  machine,  aa  well  as  sundrj'  new  dairy 
appliances.  M'hole  towna  are  now  devoted  to  aiixihary  pro- 
duction;  aa  Sheffield,  where  miiltiplied  kinds  of  cutting  in- 
strumenta, &c.,  are  manuf actiired ;  or  as  Birmingham, 
whenee  come,  aniong  other  kinda  of  har<lware,  the  screwa 
and  nails  needed  for  carpentry  and  furniture,  or  tlie  biitt«na 
and  the  hooks-and-eyes  wliich  hold  clothes  together. 

§  744.  But  the  moat  striking  devclopment  remaina,  The 
making  of  appliances  to  facilitate  production  liaa  been  fol- 
lowed  by  the  making  of  appliances  for  tlie  making  of  appli- 
ances. 

A  lathe,  aa  ordinarily  employed  for  turning  artieles  of 
domeatie  nae,  is  the  moat  familiär  example.  A  lathe  em- 
ployed for  ahaping  parts  of  other  lathea,  and  parts  of  other 
machines,  is  an  example  miich  moro  striking.  And  a  plan- 
ing  machine  wliich,  tuming  out  perfectly  straight  hars  and 
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perfectly  flat  beda  for  varioiis  piirposes,  serves  also  fot  pro- 
ducing  true  lathe-beds,  is  an  appliance  one  atep  f  urther  back 
behind  appliancea.  A  steam-liammer  Btill  better  illustratea 
these  relationB.  It  b  uselees  for  the  immediate  satisfaction 
of  any  linman  want,  It  is  uaeless  for  the  direct  production 
of  thinga  that  immediately  help  to  satisfy  human  wants. 
But  the  vast  masaes  of  iron  which  it  pounda  into  approxi- 
mately  fit  shapes,  will  presently  be  made  into  parta  of  ma- 
chinea.  And  even  these  machines  will  subaerve  human 
wanta  only  in  an  indirect  way,  when  helping  to  make  tliings 
wbich  help  to  subaen'e  human  wanta. 

Any  one  wlio  takea  iip  a  trades'  directory,  or  such  a  peri- 
odioal  as  Th»  Tronmotiger,  and  in  thia  laat  glances  throiigli 
the  iilustrated  advertiseinenta,  will  be  aatonisbed  at  the  ei- 
tent  to  which  production  is  now  dependent  lipon  aiixiliary 
production  of  one,  two,  or  tliree  stagea  of  remoteneas  from 
the  ultimate  producta  wanted. 


CHAPTER  V. 


DISTKIBÜTIOII. 


§  745.  DraTBiBUTioN  is  8  necessary  concomitant  of  di- 
viaion  of  labour.  The  condition  under  which  alone  men  can 
devote  tliemeelves  to  different  occiipations,  is  that  there 
Bhall  be  tranaference  from  one  to  another  of  their  respective 
producta. 

Tfais  transference,  which  originally  takes  place  directly 
between  producer  and  consumer,  aBsiimes  from  the  oiitset 
two  forma.  The  consumer  appliea  to  the  producer  for  some 
of  his  surplua;  or  the  producer  brings  his  gurpliis  to  the 
Motice  of  the  consumer,  in  the  hope  of  parting  with  it  and 
receiviag  some  equivalent.  These  alternative  coursea  are 
^ariously  iüustrated  at  home  and  abroad.  Saya  O'Dono- 
"van,  describing  the  people  of  Merv: — 

"In  s  European  mart  one  would  cipect  the  sellere  to  cry  out  their 
'Wftres,  but  at  Merv  it  is  the  contrary.  A  man  goea  along  the  row  of 
bootbs  [is  the  bazaar]  shouting,  '  I  want  six  eggs,'  or  *  I  want  two 
fowle.'  .  ,  .  Ko  de&ler  ever  takes  the  trouble  to  put  hifl  goods  ea  Jrt- 

Though  to  US  this  proceeding  seems  stränge,  yet  aa  our  own 
piircbases  in  sbops  begin  by  asking  for  this  or  that  article, 
the  two  usages  differ  only  in  tbe  respect  that  tbe  want  is  in 
the  one  case  expreased  ont-of-doora  and  in  the  other  in-doora. 
The  converae  procesa  daily  goea  on  aroiind.  Street -traders, 
from  the  coatermonger  to  the  newsboy,  exemplify  that  form 
of  diatribution  in  which  tbe  aeller  ofFers  whüe  tbe  buyer 
reaponds;  and  in  varions  parts  of  London  on  Saturday 
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nights  Bhopkeepera,  Standing  outside  their  doors,  show  m 
the  same  inverted  proceas. 

I  Dame  tliis  contrast  beeause,  as  we  shall  see,  it  exista  in 
tlie  earüest  stages,  and  givea  origin  to  two  atrongly  distin- 
guished  modes  of  diatribution. 

§  746.  Thoiipb,  being  iinobtruaive,  tbe  kind  of  distribu- 
tion  exeinplified  among  the  Hottentots,  wben  the  maker  of 
Bome  defensive  appliance  gives  it  in  retum  for  cattle,  iB  not 
often  deserilK?d  by  travellera;  yet,  beyond  question,  tbis  is 
tbe  primitive  kind  of  distribution.  Until  an  individual  baa 
become  reputed  for  gkill  in  making  a  particular  thing,  tbere 
cannot  arise  such  demand  upon  bim  as  prompte  special 
devotion  to  the  making  of  it;  and  there  cannot  result  a  com- 
mencement  of  distribution  by  pasaing  it  on  in  excbange  for 
something  eise.  But  wben  onee  the  individual  or  the  tribe 
lias,  becauae  of  greal  skill  or  local  advantages,  become  dis- 
tinguiahed  for  some  article  or  claaa  of  articles,  offera  are 
made  by  produeera  to  consumere,  and  joumeys  taken  for  the 
purpoae  of  making  auch  offers,  Here  are  some  illustrative 
fact3. 

In  Guiana  "  each  tribe  has  some  manufacture  peculiar  to  iteelf ;  u)d 
ita  memben  constantly  visit  tbe  other  tribes,  often  hoatile,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  eschangiDg  the  producta  of  their  own  labour  for  such  as  are 
produced  oulj  b;  the  other  tribea.  These  trodiug  Indiana  are  allowed 
to  pas8  unmolested  tbrough  the  enemy'a  country." 
Of  the  Moaquitoa,  Bancroft  writea: — "Aboriginal  wara 
were  continually  waged  in  Honduras.  .  .  .  Neigbbouring 
tribes,  however,  agreed  to  a  truce  at  ceri;ain  times,  to  allow 
tbe  interebange  of  gooda."  And  a  good  instance  is  fur- 
niabed  by  some  of  the  Papuans  of  New  Guinea — the  people 
of  Port  Moreaby.  These  make  annual  canoe-voyages  to  an- 
otlier  district  to  excbange  tbe  pottery  made  by  their  women 
diiring  tbe  year  for  variona  artieles  wbicb  they  need. 

Whether  tbe  tranaaction  be  or  be  not  of  that  earliest  kind 
in  wbicb  tbe  consumer  applies  to  the  producer  to  make 
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sometliing  f or  him,  or  of  that  derived  kind  in  which  the  pro- 
ducer,  now  become  more  distinctly  differentiated,  carries  bis 
product  to  the  consumer,  we  are  alike  shown  distribution  in 
its  primitive  form — a  direct  transfer  from  the  one  who 
makee  to  the  one  who  uses. 

§  747.  In  the  course  of  evolution  the  wholesale  trader  of 
any  kind  has  to  be  evolved  from  the  retail  trader;  and,  as 
we  see,  the  retail  trader  in  bis  primitive  form  is  one  who  sells 
a  thing  he  himself  produces,  whether  he  be  maker  of  goods 
or  tiller  of  the  soil.    Of  the  Greeks  we  read: — 

'*The  countryman  who  carried  his  produce  to  the  city,  the  artisan 
who  sold  his  work,  and  the  woman  who  offered  for  aale  her  tsenin  and 
chaplets,  all  belonged  to  the  class  of  ovron-ttXoi." 

Onr  own  early  history  variously  illustrates  this  undeveloped 
form  of  distribution:— 

"  We  may  picture  the  medieval  artisan  to  ourselves — in  so  f ar  as  a 
money  economy  had  come  in — as  a  man  who  had  to  spend  much  time 
in  tiying  to  dispose  of  his  wares.  Hereward  visited  William^s  camp 
as  a  potter,  and  many  craftsmen  must  have  been,  to  some  eztent,  pedlars 
or  have  visited  fairs,  in  order  that  they  might  dispose  of  their  goods.*' 

Moreover,  besides  distribution  of  articles  by  the  artizan  who 

sometimes  sold  them  at  home  and  sometimes  went  about 

selling  them,  there  was  a  distribution  of  special  skill  by 

migratory  workmen.    In  continuance  of  the  above  descrip- 

tion,  Cunningham  and  McArthur  remark  that  "  in  other 

eases  we  may  think  of  them  as  men  who  had  to  wander  about 

in  search  of  custom,  as  travelling  tailors  did  in  the"  early 

part  of  the  present  Century,"  or  as  do  sempstresses,  who  are 

often  employed  in  households  at  the  present  time.     And    , 

referring  to  this  System  in  early  days,  Rogers  teils  us  that 

besides  a  superior  class  of  migratory  carpenters  there  were 

migratory  tilers,  slaters,  and  masons.    Even  now  in  Scotland 

travelling  bands  of  masons  are  employed  in  the  remoter 

parts.    Hugh  Miller  belonged  to  one  of  them. 

Indeed  this  simple  kind  of  distribution,  alike  of  articles 
125 
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and  of  skill,  both  under  its  Btationarj  und  its  nomadic  forms, 
js  still  common  among  ua.  Everywhere  are  to  be  f ound  shoe 
makera  who  are  at  once  producere  and  diatributors;  and  in 
our  Btreets  we  occaaionally  hear  the  knife-grinder  and  the 
chair-mender. 

§  748.  Thia  early  pLase  of  industrial  Organization  during 
wLich  producer  and  distributor  were  united,  was,  however, 
more  especially  distinguiahed  by  periodic  assemblings — 
faira. 

Gatheringa  of  this  kind  are  found  everywhere.  llonteiro 
deBcribes  them  aa  occiirring  among  the  Congo  people. 
Mommsen  says  of  Rome  that "  faira  {mercatus),  which  must 
be  distinguiahed  from  tlie  iisual  weekly  marketa  {nundiruB), 
were  of  great  antiqiiity  in  Latium."  And  of  our  own  coun- 
try  the  hke  was  true. 

"In  these  times [of  about  1300]  there were  fewornoshops;  private 
fsmilies  therefore,  ss  well  aa  the  religioue  [bodiee],  coostaDtly  ottended 
the  grest  aonual  fürs,  where  tbe  necessaries  of  life  not  produced 
within  their  own  domaina  were  purchoBed." 

Though  in  our  days  fairs  havc  grcatly  changed  in  character, 
part  of  the  trade  carried  on  in  thera  is  atill  by  direct  transfer 
from  producrer  to  conaumer;  aa,  for  example,  in  cheese-faJrs 
held  in  aome  places,  wiiere  the  farmer  aells  the  whole  or  half 
of  a  cheeae  to  a  retail  buyer,  or  as  again  in  the  Nottingham 
goose-fair,  where  commonera  and  others  bring  the  birds  they 
have  reared  to  be  bought  not  by  poult«rera  but  chieflj  by 
thoae  who  will  eat  tliem. 

With  the  growth  of  population  fairs  are  presently  sup- 
plemented  by  markets,  which  in  course  of  time  uaurp  their 
functiona.  Even  in  Africa  thia  has  happened.  Livingstone 
tella  U3  that  the  market  "  is  a  great  Institution  in  11  anyu- 
eraa,"  Burton  aays  tliat  in  Daliome  there  are  "  four  large 
and  many  smaller  markets ;  "  and  that  in  Egba,  villages  had, 
"  8B  usual  in  Africa,  a  bazaar  or  market,  where  women 
flquatted  before  basketa  under  a  tree."    In  Central  Africa — 
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"Harket  places,  calied  'Tokos,'  are  numerouB  all  along  Lualaba 
.  .  .  when  the  mea  of  tbe  diBtricta  are  aC  war,  thc  women  take  tlicii 
goode  to  market  as  if  at  pcace  and  are  never  molcBted." 
And  a  aimikr  State  of  things  exkted  in  early  Bome,  accord- 
ing  to.Mommsen. 

"  Four  times  a  month,  and  therefore  od  an  arerage  everj  eighth  da; 
(riona),  the  fanner  went  to  town  to  buj  and  Bell  aad  transact  Iub  other 
busineas." 

Though  among  ourselvea  the  weekly  market  in  every  pro- 
vincial  town  has  come  to  be  largely  a  place  for  wholeaale 
transactions,  yet  dealings  in  various  perishable  commodities, 
such  as  eggs,  butter,  poultry,  fruit,  usually  maintain  the 
primitive  form, 

But  in  theae  days  of  commereial  activity  the  original  di- 
reet  relations  between  prodiicer  and  coDBumer  are  mostly 
replaced  by  indirect  relations. 


CHÄPTER  VI. 

AÜZIUABT   DISTBtBDTIOK. 

§  749.  The  greater  part  of  tlie  proccas  commonly  callcd 
"  distribiition,"  ig  tliat  which  we  bere  distinguish  as  aimlian' 
distribution.  In  our  developed  industrial  system,  interraedi- 
ate  agencies  bring  producera  and  consumers  into  relation; 
and  tliese  agencies,  at  firat  very  simple,  become  gradually 
complex. 

As  the  prodiicer,  properly  so  calied,  came  into  exiatence 
when,  instead  of  making  a  tliing  f or  bimself  only,  a  man  was 
led  to  make  it  for  biniself  and  some  otbers,  and  by  and  by  to 
make  it  exclusively  for  otliers,  in  tliat  way  creating  a  special 
occiipation ;  so  tbe  distribntor  insensibly  aroee  when,  inatead 
of  aelling  only  tbings  Ire  bimself  produced,  a  man  began  to 
seil  in  adJition  some  tbings  wbicfa  otbers  had  produced,  and, 
eventnally  increaaing  the  niinibcr  and  quantity  of  these,  was 
oeciipied  aolely  in  aelling  them.  The  firat  atages  in  this  pro 
ceas,  naturally  unrecordod,  may  be  inferred  froni  parallel 
atages  freqiiently  visibie  among  onrselvea.  To  obtain  good 
and  cheap  bntter,  egga,  and  poiiltry,  reaidenta  in  towns 
aometimea  arrange  witb  a  f armer  to  aend  periodical  supplieä 
of  them.  The  aiiccess  of  this  plan  is  made  known,  and  tke 
farmer  ia  written  to  by  otbers  for  like  siipplies.  Presently 
demanda  on  bim  so  increase  that  hia  own  prodnctions  prove 
insnfficient  to  mect  tbem ;  and  then,  anxioiia  to  rotain  the 
biisinesa,  he  biiya  from  neigbboiirs  tbe  additional  quantitieä 
required.    If  the  quality  of  tbe  commodities  continues  to  bfl 
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good  (which  it  generally  does  not),  lie  may  extend  this 
process  so  greatly  that  he  becomes  maitily  a  distributor  of 
otliers'  produce.  Whence  the  step  to  one  whoUy  occupied  in 
distribution  is  easy. 

§  750.  A  clue  to  the  riae  of  shopkeeping  in  an  analogous 
way,  13  furnished  by  eome  facta  f rom  Af rica.  Negro  peoples 
are  in  higb  degrees  mercantile,  and  in.sundry  cases  their 
assemblings  for  buying  and  eelling  have  passed  from  the 
periodic  stage  into  the  continuoua  stage.  A  daily  market  is 
held  in  Loango,  which  beging  at  10  o'clock;  and  in  Tim- 
buctoo  "  there  are  no  particular  market  daya;  the  public 
market  for  proviaiona  is  an  open  place  fifty  feet  square,  and 
ia  Burrounded  by  shops."  Thia  last  fact  implies  a  ready 
transition  from  daily  attending  market  to  keeping  a  perma- 
nent Store.  For  the  basket  which  a  Negress  brings  from  a 
neighbouring  village,  or  the  stall  whioh  a  larger  dealer  sets 
up  for  the  day'a  transactions,  differs  from  the  adjacent  shop 
only  in  the  fact  that  it  ie  removed  daily :  the  shop  is  a  perma- 
nent stall,  which  in  early  stagea  is  but  half  incloeed,  as 
butchera'  shops  are  still.  Moreover  we  may  see  how  the 
abopkeeper  becomes  differentiated  into  one  who,  not  aelling 
exclusively  bis  own  prodiicts,  aells  the  producta  of  othera. 
Among  ouraelvea  dealers  in  perishable  articlea  are  often 
obliged  at  the  close  of  the  day  to  seil  at  a  aacrifice,  Fish- 
mongera,  for  example,  ofFer  remnants  to  their  poorer  cus- 
tomers  in  the  evening  at  low  ratcs.  Obviously,  then,  women 
who  have  broiight  produce  to  market  will  at  a  late  hour 
reduce  their  prices  rather  tlian  carry  it  home  and  have  it 
epoilt.  What  occasionally  happens?  Here  around  theni 
are  peraons  permanently  stationed  of  whom  aome  deal  in 
the  aame  artieles;  and  there  must  ariae  the  thought  that  it 
will  be  beat  to  part  with  their  surplus  at  a  low  rate  to  one 
of  these  atationary  dealera.  If  tlie  bargain  is  made  the 
dealer  becomes  a  distributor  of  another'a  goods.  Such  an 
example  is  eure  to  be  foUowed,  and  the  proceoa  one«  com- 
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menced  goea  on  until  the  ahopkeeper,  daily  suppUed  by 
people  from  the  country,  becomes  wholly  a  distributor  of 
things  he  has  not  himself  produced. 

In  a  kindred  manner  arises  at  an  early  stage  the  itinerant 
dealer — one  who  secks  buyers  instead  of  letting  buyers  come 
to  him.  Incidents  frequently  occurring  suggest  liow  thiä 
functioD  originate<I.  We  hear  one  lady  say  to  anotlier— 
"  You  are  going  to  London,  I  wish  you  wouW  buy  so  and  so 
fgr  me."  Requeats  of  like  kind,  as  well  as  converse  re- 
quests,  must  have  often  been  made  in  the  days  of  aparse 
population,  whcn  the  relativcly  few  faira  were  Leid  at  rela- 
tively  remote  places,  the  jonmeya  to  which  were  dangerous, 
■wearisome  and  costly.  "  My  liarvest  work  will  prcvent  me 
from  going  to  the  fair;  "  "  I  cannot  walk  to  the  fair,  and 
I  have  no  horae;  "  "  It  is  not  worth  while  going  to  the  fair 
to  seil  thb  small  quantity."  Here,  then,  are  some  amoog 
varions  reaaons  for  saying  to  a  neighbonr  who  is  going — 
"  If  you  will  dispose  of  these  for  me  I  will  give  you  such  or 
euch  a  share  of  the  price."  Transactions  of  this  kind,  eco- 
nomical  of  efFort  and  lesa  risky,  are  oertain  to  become  com- 
mon. Not  only  to  seil  certain  tliings  at  the  trade-gathering 
is  a  prevailing  wish,  hut  to  buy  certain  other  thinga;  and 
the  man  who  does  the  one  is  natnrally  employed  to  do  the 
other.  As  the  habit  growB  some  one  person  in  a  village,  and 
by  and  by  in  a  düster  of  villagca,  who  by  each  tranaaction 
gets  some  benefit,  either  as  a  gift  or  a  share  of  the  retums, 
is  led  to  make  anch  agency  a  business.  Thus  in  time  result 
chapraen,  hawkera,  pedlars,  packmen — elasses  of  primitive 
tradera  still  represented  among  us. 

§  751.  Among  both  äxed  and  locomotive  distributors 
some,  more  skilful  in  buainess  than  others,  enlarge  their 
transactions  until  from  retail  they  pass  into  wholesale. 

Incentives  like  thoae  which  originally  led  to  the  riae  of 
the  shop,  led  by  and  by  to  the  riae  o£  the  warehouse  to  which 
the  shopkeeper  could  go  for  suppliee.    The  amall  retailer  ia 
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hia  original  form,  dependent  on  scattered  producers  for 
keeping  up  his  various  Stocks,  was  Bure  to  be  ofteii  deöcieut 
of  one  or  other  thing  asked  for.  In  places  where  population 
bad  become  great  enough,  he  naturally  tlien  had  recourse 
to  a  larger  retailer  who  was  pretty  certain  to  have  a  supply 
(aa  retailers  even  now  buy  of  one  another  to  satisfy  cus- 
tomers) ;  and  in  proportion  aa  tlie  larger  retailer  tlius  had 
bis  atockfl  continually  drawn  upon,  he  gradually  became 
one  who  laid  in  Stocks  for  the  supply  of  other  retailers; 
until,  £nding  he  made  good  profita  on  these  transactlonB,  he 
devoted  himaelf  wholly  to  the  supplying  of  retailera:  he 
became  a  wholesale  trader.  As  fast  aa  he  assuited  tbis  char- 
acter  be  benefited  by  taking  j'oumeys  to  buy  economically 
the  larger  Stocks  he  needed— he  grew  into  a  travelling  mer- 
chant,  or  eise  a  merchant  who  got  his  Orders  executed  at  a 
distance,  either  in  his  own  country  or  abroad.  At  the  prea- 
ent  day  the  genesis  of  such  ia  observable.  To  a  cheese- 
monger  who  has  a  large  husineas,  it  occurs  that  instead  of 
waiting  for  farmers  to  bring  their  cheesea  to  market,  he  may 
gain  by  going  round  ahiong  them,  inspecting  their  cheeae- 
rooma,  and  offering  them  prieea  somewhat  below  those  they 
might  otherwiae  get — prices  which  they  accept  because, 
while  aaving  the  eost  of  carriage  to  market,  they  avoid  the 
riak  of  a  glut  which  might  force  them  to  take  still  lower 
prieea.  Hence  results  the  cheesc-factor,  to  whom  retail 
Seilers  of  eheeae  go  for  their  aiipplies.  Similarly  with  com, 
men  like  the  brothers  Stiirge  in  the  last  generation,  ride 
about  to  the  local  markcta,  ten,  twenty,  thirty  miles  off,  and 
buy  from  the  farmers  at  somewhat  reduced  prices,  in  con- 
Hderation  of  the  large  quantities  taken  and  the  eertainty  of 
payment.  Then  from  their  large  granariea  millera  and 
others  fulfil  their  needs. 

Traders  of  the  converse  kind  have  similarly  developed. 
Out  of  wandering  pedlars  with  their  small  quantities,  tbere 
grew  up  thoae  who  conveyed  lar^e  quantities  to  the  great 
centrea  of  trade.    Even  in  the  doings  of  the  uncivilizod, 
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where  they  come  in  contact  with  the  civilized,  we  see  thil 
occasional  growtli  of  wholeaale  tranaactions.  SayB  Turner 
conceming  the  Iludson'a  Baj  EaqtmnoB: — 

"Three,  tour,  or  Bve  Bledges  are  onnu&Uy  aent  to  the  trading  poat 
for  the  purpoae  of  convejing  tbe  fürs  and  other  tnore  valuable  com- 
modities  to  be  bartered  for  ammunition,  guns,  kniveB,  flies,  and  otba 
kiodB  of  hardware,  and  tobacco.  Certain  perHons  are  selected  finm 
tbe  various  camps  who  have  pereonally  made  the  trip  and  know  tbe 
trail.  These  are  commiaBioned  to  barter  tbe  fürs  of  each  iDdividiul 
for  special  articles," 

There  ia  evidence  tliat  the  Eaat,  from  early  timee  down- 
wards,  has  had  kindred  Byatems  of  distribution.  Movere 
telb  US  that "  the  great  festivals  .  .  .  of  Lower  Egypt  .  .  . 
were  connected  with  the  arriva]  of  caravana  from  Phojnicia 
twice  a  year ;  "  and  doubtless  the  Ässyriana  had  asaemblagee 
of  travellers  carrying  their  comnioditiea  on  traina  of  camels 
through  desert  rogions,  partially  protected  by  tlieir  num- 
bere  from  robbers.  As  we  may  infer  from  Chaiicer'B  ac- 
count  of  the  Canterbiiry  pilgrims,  there  aimilarly  reaulted 
among  oiirselvea  in  early  daya,  aBsociatioDS  of  merohants 
whoae  stringa  of  pack-horaea  bore  their  gooda,  This  form 
of  distribution,  while  it  generatca  merchanta,  also  generates 
oarriera.  Lansdell,  while  at  Maimatchin  on  the  Mongolian 
frontier,  waa  introduced  to  a  lama.    He  saysi — 

"The  Mongolian  lamas  do  Dot  confine  themselves  to  spiritual  func- 
tioDB;  for  this  man  was  a  contractor  for  the  caniage  of  goods  acro» 
tbe  desert  to  and  from  Chioa." 

To  be  mentioned  under  this  head  ia  the  rise  of  commis- 
sion-agents — men  who,  instead  o£  being  tliemaclvea  whole 
aale  deaiera,  undertake  to  biiy  for  wholeaale  dealers  in  placea 
with  which  they  are  in  eommunication.  A  merohant  who 
himaelf,  or  by  proxy,  goes  to  a  remote  part  of  the  kingdom 
or  abroad  will,  by  request,  make  a  large  purchase  or  a  large 
aale,  for  a  merchant  in  hia  own  locality;  and,  having  done 
this  once,  may  thereafter  be  commiasioned,  firat  by  a  few 
and  tlien  by  many,  to  buy  or  aell  for  them  at  a  distance.  Ät 
the   present  time   Engliah   publisbers   who   havä   Bet  uf 
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branches  in  New  York,  have  become  agents  f or  other  Eng- 
lisb  publishers;  and,  according  to  circumstances,  the  agency 
part  of  their  business  may  or  may  not  outgrow  the  original 
part.  In  some  cases  it  does  this,  and  there  then  arises  an 
establishment  which  buys  and  sells  wholesale,  not  on  its 
own  account  but  on  aecount  of  varioufi  large  traders. 

§  752.  While  the  entire  distributing  System  thus  becomes 
organized,  each  of  its  larger  components  also  becomes  organ- 
ized.  In  addition  to  its  staff  of  clerks,  porters,  messengers, 
&c.,  a  great  trading  concem  contains  functionaries  of  classes 
peculiar  to  itself .  While  his  business  was  small,  the  whole- 
sale dealer  was  himself  the  buyer  of  the  things  he  supplied  to 
retail  dealers,  but  when  his  business  grew  large  it  became 
needful  to  depute  this  function.  From  such  developments 
there  resulted  a  class  of  men  known  as  buyers,  who,  ^dsiting 
from  time  to  time  producers  in  various  localities,  make,  on 
behalf  of  their  respective  houses,  wholesale  purchases  of 
goods  which  they  inspect  and  approve.  With  a  converse 
process  came  another  class  of  deputies — the  travellers,  who, 
on  behalf  of  the  establishments  employing  them,  visit  re- 
tailers,  exhibit  samples,  and  obtain  Orders.  Yet  one  more 
class  of  proxies  distinguishes  large  establishments  for  re- 
tail distribution.  To  different  parts  of  the  business  differ- 
ent  heads  are  appointed;  and  in  some  cases  each  of  these 
has  a  certain  capital  placed  at  his  disposal  to  trade  with,  and 
to  make  as  good  a  profit  upon  as  he  can :  the  retention  of  his 
place  being  determined  by  his  success. 

Thus,  even  in  their  details,  the  distributing  processes  de- 
velop  structures  parallel  to  those  which  the  producing  pro- 
cesses develop. 

§  753.  Development  of  the  animate  appliances  for  dis- 
tribution has  been  accompanied  by  development  of  the  in- 
animate  appliances — the  means  for  conveying  people,  goods, 
and  iuteffigence,    The  two  have  all  along  acted  and  react^ ; 
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iocreased  distribution  having  resulted  froni  better  Channels, 
.  and  better  cliannela  having  caused  further  increase  of  dis- 
tribution. 

To  jwople  living  oii  its  banks  a  river  serves  as  a  ready- 
made  Highway,  and  even  in  early  stagea  much  traffic  has 
Bometimes  been  developed  by  it.  With  the  Sea-Dyaks  in 
Borneo  this  has  happened,  and  it  has  happened  among  Äfri- 
cans.  On  the  Niger,  "  the  intercourse  and  trade  between 
the  towns  on  the  banks  is  very  great."  Between  Jenni  and" 
Tirabiictoo  "  little  äotillas  of  sixty  or  eighty  boats  are  fre- 
quently  aeen  all  ricbly  laden  with  varioue  kinda  o£  produce." 
But  where  Nature  has  not  provided  them,  Channels  of  eoiu- 
munication  are  at  first  nothing  but  patha  formed  by  eontin- 
ual  passing.     S'peaking  of  Eastem  Africa,  Burton  says: — 

"Tlie  moHt  frequeoted  routes  are  foot-tracks  like  goat-walks,  one  to 
two  spaoa  broad,  trodden  down  duriog  the  traveltiog  seaaoa  bj  mas 
and  beast.  ...  In  open  and  desert  plac«B  four  or  five  lines  often  run 
parallel  for  ahort  distanceB." 

Of  such  paths  on  the  Gold  Coast,  Eosman  writes : — "  A  road 
which  need  not  be  above  two  miles  in  length,  frequently 
becomea  three  by  ita  crookedness  and  unevennesa."  So,  too, 
is  it  in  many  parts  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  "  The  patba 
from  one  village  to  another  were  not  more  than  a  foot  wide, 
and  very  crooked,"  In  these  casea,  as  in  the  caae  of  our  own 
footpatha,  we  aee  how  traffic  makes  the  road,  and  the  road, 
in  Proportion  aa  it  is  more  used,  facilitatea  traffic. 

Among  some  slightly  civilized  peoplea,  as  the  Dyaks, 
definite  paths  are  made  by  laying  single  treea  end  to  end, 
and  sometimea  two  treea  aide  by  side.  In  New  Guinea, 
similar  artificial  paths  are  rcqnired  to  prevent  sinking  into 
the  mud.  By  various  peoples  who  have  reached  this  atage 
— Negroes,  Dyaks,  New  Zealanders — streama  are  crossed  on 
tninks  of  trees  (probably  at  firat  trees  that  had  accidentally 
fallen),  having  even  in  some  cases  hand-rails.  When  we 
read  in  Raffles  that  on  acconnt  of  the  difficulty  of  transport, 
the  price  of  rice  in  Java  varies  greatly  in  the  diffbfent  di»- 
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tricts;  and  when  Brooke  tella  us  that  while  rice  would  be 
selling  amoDg  the  Dyaks  at  onc  place  at  4^  cents  apa^u, 
half  a  day  fiirther  down  the  river  it  would  be  eagerly 
bought  at  25  cente  apaau,'  we  are  sbown  how  defective  dia- 
tribution  is  accompanied  by  abtindance  in  one  place  and 
searcity  in  another,  and  how  auch  differencea  atimiilate  dis- 
tribution.  We  are  reminded,  too,  that  these  changes  are  fur- 
thered  by  increase  of  population,  wliich  at  once  augments 
'  the  aggregate  of  desires  for  needful  commoditiea,  and  makea 
the  procesa  of  distribution  a  raore  profitable  busincas.  Once 
more,  when  transferenee  of  goods  from  place  to  place  be- 
comea  aetive,  improvement  in  the  channela  of  conminnica- 
tion  ia  auggested  to  the  more  speciilative  by  the  prospect  of 
profit.  Even  in  the  more  advanced  African  communitiea 
this  cause  has  operated.    Burton  writes  of  Dahome: — 

"The  tumpiko  is  universal  tliroughout  these  Unds.  A  rope  is 
Btretcbed  by  the  collector  across  the  Toad,  aod  is  not  let  down  tili  all 
tmv«  paid  their  cowries." 

Like  causeB  worked  here.  The  inveatment  of  money  in 
making  good  roads  with  a  view  to  paymenta  from  travellers, 
long  ago  tranaformed  cur  Channels  for  transit.  Of  course 
the  reader's  thought  running  in  advance  will  recognize  such 
cauaea  and  consequences  as  strikingly  operative  in  our  daya. 
The  need  for  easier  distribution  where  quantitiea  were  great, 
as  of  eotton  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  prompted 
the  System  of  transmission  by  railway;  and  the  syatem  hav- 
ing  been  initiated  there  and  elsewhere,  went  on  to  increaae 
the  quantitiea  of  things  to  be  tranamitted.  Nor  let  us  omit 
to  note  that  along  with  tbo  formatlon  of  good  roads,  of  good 
vehiclea,  and  then  of  good  railwaya,  anotlier  change  has 
taken  place.  Originally  the  distributor  was  bis  ovra  carrier; 
but  with  the  growth  of  traffic  carrjing  became  a  separate 
business. 

Of  course  distribution  has  been  increaaingly  aided  by  eaay 
tranamiÄon  of  intelligence.  In  the  days  when  only  kings 
and  floSnfl  could  employ  messcngers,  merchants  had  to  do 
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business  by  jouraeys.  Bnt  the  growth  of  an  efficient  posUl 
Service  made  diatribution  both  more  rapid  and  cheaper, 
wbile  bringing  suppliea  and  demands  every wbere  towards  a 
balance;  and  now  that  tclegrapba  and  telepbones  subserve 
this  purpose  still  better,  tbe  function  of  distribution  is  per- 
formed  with  sometbing  like  perfection. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


§  754.  Distribution  and  Exchange  necesaarily  originate 
together;  being,  in  their  aimplest  forma,  parta  of  tlie  same 
proeess.  Hence  we  muat  go  back  to  the  point  from  whieh 
the  last  chapter  but  one  aet  out,  and  trace  up  a  correlative 
series  of  phenomena. 

Aa  with  organic  phenomena  so  with  auper-organic  phe- 
nomena, study  from  the  evoliition  point  of  view  introducea 
US  to  stages  earlier  and  simpler  tlian  any  we  had  conceived. 
A  striking  illuatration  is  yiclded  by  the  firat  atagea  of  ex- 
«hange. 

Among  incidenta  of  human  intercourse  few  aeem  simpler 
than  barter;  and  the  underlying  conception  is  one  which 
even  the  stupidest  among  aavagea  are  supposed  to  under- 
stand.  It  is  üot  so,  however.  In  Part  IV  of  this  work,  treat- 
ing  of  Ceremonial  Institutions,  reasona  were  given  for  auft- 
pecting  that  barter  aroae  from  the  giving  of  presenta  and  the 
receipt  of  presenta  in  retum.  Beyond  the  evidence  there 
assigned  there  is  aufficient  fiirther  evidence  to  juatify  this 
conclusion.  In  the  narrative  of  an  early  voyager,  whose 
name  I  do  not  remember,  occurs  the  Statement  that  barter 
was  not  understood  by  the  Australian  savages:  a  statement 
which  I  recollect  thinking  scarcely  credible,  Verifying  tes- 
timoniea  have,  however,  since  come  to  band.  Conceming 
the  New  Guinea  people  we  read: — 

"  One  of  the  most  curious  fcaturea  noticed  b;  Dr.  Miklucho  Haclaj 
«ae  the  appareot  absence  of  trade  or  barter  among  the  people  of 
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Astrolabe  B«y.  They  eichange  presents,  howeTer,  when  different 
tribea  vitit  each  other,  somewhat  as  among  the  New  ZeaUodere,  each 
pulj  giring  the  other  what  they  have  to  spare;  but  no  one  article 
seetDB  ever  to  be  exchaoged  for  aoother  of  supposed  equivaleot  value." 
Confirmation  is  yiolded  by  the  account  D'Albertis  givea  ot 
certain  natives  froiii  tlie  interior  of  New  Quinea.  Concem- 
ing  one  who  caiiie  on  board  lie  says: — 

"  1  asked  him  for  the  belt  he  wore  round  bis  wüst,  in  eichange  tot 
aome  glass  beads,  but  he  did  not  seem  lo  uoderataDd  the  propoaal, 
which  1  had  to  make  in  pantomime  inatead  of  vocal  laaguage.  He 
apoke  a  few  worda  witb  bis  people,  and  tben  he  took  off  bis  belt,  and 
received  in  ezchange  the  beads  and  a  IwkiDg-ghtsB,  in  which  he  seemed 
afraid  to  look  at  himaelf,  When,  however,  he  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
tuming  to  shore,  he  wantcd  to  hare  bis  belt  back,  and  it  was  impo«sibIe 
to  Diake  him  understand  that  he  had  sold  it,  and  tbat  if  be  did  not  wish 
to  part  witb  it  he  must  retum  the  articlea  be  had  received  in  eichange." 
Anotlier  instance,  soinewliat  different  in  its  aspeet,  comes 
to  US  from  Samoa.  Tiimcr  sajs  that  at  a  burial  "  everyone 
brought  a  present,  and  tlie  day  after  the  funeral  tliese  pres- 
ents  were  all  so  diatributed  again  as  that  everyone  went 
away  witli  something  in  retum  for  what  he  brougttfe"  Of  a 
remote  people,  tlie  tribes  of  Kootka  Sound,  we  read  as  fol- 
lows  in  Bancroft: — 

"They  manifeet  much  ahrewdness  in  tbeir  exchanges;  even  thev 
System  of  present«  ia  a  sp^es  of  trade,  the  füll  value  of  each  ^ft  be- 
ing  confidently  ezpected  in  a  retura  present  on  tbe  nest  festive  occa- 

A  different  phase  of  the  process  occurs  in  Africa.  Deacrib- 
ing  the  Bihönoa,  OapoUo  and  Ivens  teil  ua: — 

"  Following  the  ricious  System  in  Operation  tbroughout  Africa  of  not 
selling  anything  to  the  European,  but  making  him  a  present  of  it,  tbey 
estort  from  bim  in  tum  all  bis  gooSs  and  effects,  bit  by  bit,  until  the 
unbappy  man  finds  bimself  under  the  necesaity  of  refuaing  all  prea- 

Thus  the  very  idea  of  exchange,  without  which  there  can- 
not  begin  commercial  intercoiirae  and  industria)  Organiza- 
tion, has  itself  to  grow  out  of  certain  ceremonial  ectioiu 
origiuated  by  the  deeire  to  propitiate. 


EXCHANGE.  ggfl 

§  755.  In  the  absence  of  measures  of  quantity  and  ralue, 
le  idea  of  equivalence  muat  remain  vague.  Only  wliere  the 
ings  offered  in  barter  are  extremelj  unlike  in  their 
uounta  OF  quaUties  or  cliaracters,  does  lack  of  equivalence 
!Come  manifest,  IIow  rüde  trading  transactions  are  at 
■st,  18  well  sbown  by  the  following  extract  conccming  an 
idian  people,  the  Chalikataa.  Dalton  says: — 
"It  was  very  interesttng  to  watch  the  harter  that  took  place  thero 
tween  these  suspicioua,  eioitable  savagea  and  the  cool,  wily  tradere  of 
i  plaina.  Ttie  former  took  salt  chiefl;  in  eichauge  forthe  commodities 
:y  brought  dowD,  and  tbe;  would  not  Bubmit  to  its  being  meaeured 
weighed  to  them  b;  any  kuowa  process.  Seated  in  front  of  tbe 
.der'B  stall,  they  cautiously  take  from  a  Tull'guardcd  basket  one  ot 
3  articlea  tbey  wiah  to  exchange.  Of  thü  tbe;  still  relain  a  hold 
tb  tbeir  toe  or  thelr  knee  as  they  plunge  two  dirty  paws  ioto  the 
ight  whit«  Salt.  They  make  an  attempt  to  transfer  all  they  can 
isp  to  their  own  basket,  but  the  trader,  with  a  sweep  of  hü  band, 
ocks  off  half  the  quantity,  and  then  there  is  a  fiery  altercation,  which 
generally  tenuinated  by  a  concessioa  on  the  part  of  the  trader  of  a 
V  additioual  pinches." 

In  the  aboence  of  a  medium  of  exehange  other  inconveni- 
ices  arise.  One  is  the  difficulty  of  bringing  into  relation 
ose  whose  needs  are  reciprocal.  The  experienees  of  Dr. 
artb  in  Africa  clearly  exemplify  tbis  evil. 
"  A  small  farmer  who  brings  bis  com  to  the  Monday  market  .  .  . 
Eäkawa,  will  od  no  accouot  take  bis  paymeot  in  shellB,  and  will 
rely  accept  of  a  dollar;  the  pcreon,  tberefore,  who  wishea  to  buy 
m,  if  he  has  only  dollars,  must  first  exehange  a  dollar  for  Shells,  or 
ther  buy  Shells;  then  with  the  shells  he  must  bny  a  'kd1gu,'or 
Irt;  and  after  a  good  deal  of  bartering  he  may  thus  succeed  in  buy- 
g  the  com  ,  ,  .  The  fatigue  to  be  undergooe  in  the  market  is  such 
M  I  have  very  oft«n  seea  my  serrants  retum  in  a  State  of  the  utmost 
ihaustion." 

In  tbis  place,  better  than  elsewhere,  may  be  named  an  ob- 
tacle  to  a  developed  syatem  of  exehange  which  results  from 
be  misapprehensions  of  the  uninitiated.  Of  the  Chitralia 
'aptain  Younghuaband  teils  us  that  tliey  supposed  mpees  to 
e  Ornaments  only,  and  could  not  iinderstand  receiving  them 
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in  payment  for  work.    Pim  and  Seemann  say  of  tlie  Bayuio 
Indiana  that — 

"  Tbef  do  not  aeem  to  understand  ezactlj  the  value  of  mooej,  icd 
thiuk  that  tbe  tnie  drift  of  m&king  a  bargain  consists  in  offering  t 
■nm  differant  to  ttut  denunded.  I  happened  to  be  in  a  shop  wheii 
four  of  them  came  in  to  buj  a  comb,  for  wbicb  balf-^-crown  was  takcd, 
but  the  Indiana  aaid  tbat  unlew  the  ebopkaeper  would  tske  thne 
ghilüngs  the;  could  not  thinlc  of  having  it." 
Here  "  tbe  higgling  of  the  market "  ia  exhibited  under  its 
genertil  form — tbe  expression  of  a  d^orerux  between  the 
estimates  of  buyer  and  seller;  and,  showing  that  lack  of  dis- 
crimination  characterizing  low  intelligences,  there  is  a  con- 
fusion  between  the  two  waja  of  asserting  the  difference. 

§  756.  It  will  be  instructive  to  note  in  this,  as  in  other 
caaes,  survivals  of  such  primitive  modes  of  action. 

One  of  the  earlicBt  kinds  of  exehange,  while  yet  the  barter 
of  commoditiea  haa  scarcelj  taken  form,  is  tbe  barter  of 
assistanees.  Holub  says  of  the  Mamtae  tbat  in  building 
bouaea  the  natives  are  "  ao  ready  to  assist  one  another,  tliat 
the  want  [of  building  material]  ia  aoon  supplied:  "  the 
requirement  being  that  the  aids  given  are  at  aome  future 
day  received  in  retum.  We  have  already  seen  that  auch 
excbanges  of  servicea  are  common  among  uneivilized  peo- 
plea;  and  as  the  efforta,  alike  in  kind,  are  measurable  by  tte 
amounts  of  time  occupied,  they  initiate  tbe  idea  o£  equiva- 
lence.  Tranaaetions  of  kindred  nature  aurvive  among  our- 
selves.  Reciprocity  of  help  is  occasionally  aeen  among 
farmers  in  getting  in  cropa;  eapecially  where  the  supply  of 
labour  ig  deficient,  Among  villagere,  too,  there  are  eJ- 
changea  of  garden-produoe — a  gift  of  fruit  in  retum  for 
which  there  ia  afterwards  looked  for  another  kind  of  pft: 
repetltion  of  the  gift  being  in  some  casea  dependent  on  ful- 
filment  of  tbia  expectation. 

Even  in  the  drinking  of  men  in  a  publie-houae,  there  are 
uaagea  curioiialy  »mulatiiig  primitive  uaages.    The  pote  of 
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beer  preeented  by  one  to  another  are  by  and  by  to  be  bal- 
anced  by  equivalent  pota;  for  treating  proceeds  upon  thia 
tacit  expectation.  \Ve  have  here,  indeed,  a  curioua  caae,  in 
wbich  no  material  convenience  ib  gained,  but  in  which  tbere 
is  a  reversion  to  a  form  of  propitiation  from  wbich  the  idea 
of  excbange  is  nominally,  but  not  actually,  excluded. 

Moreover  there  BtiJl  eurvives  among  tlie  leaat-developed 
members  of  the  Community,  namely,  boys,  the  original 
practice  tmder  the  name  of  "  swopping  " — a  practice  occa- 
sionally  followed  by  adulta,  thougb  adults  of  the  lower 
clflflsea. 


CHAPTER  VUL 

AUXILIAEY   EXOHAMGE. 

§  757.  How  great  is  the  labour  and  loss  of  time  entailed 
by  lack  of  a  circiilating  medium,  is  well  shown  by  Cameron 
in  bis  Agtoss  Africa.  He  desired  to  bire  a  canoe  at  Kawele, 
The  agent  "  wisbed  to  be  paid  in  ivory."  Of  thb,  says 
Cameron, — 

"I  had  oone;  but  I  found  that  Hohunmed  ibn  Balib  had  ivor;, 
and  want«d  clotli.  Still,  as  I  had  no  cloth,  this  did  not  assiet  me 
greati;  unttl  I  heard  that  Mohammed  ihn  Oharib  had  cloth  and 
wBDt«d  wire.  This  I  fortunately  possessed.  Bo  I  gave  Mohammed 
ibn  Gharib  the  requisite  amount  in  wire,  upon  which  he  handed  over 
doth  to  Mohammed  ibu  Salib,  who  in  his  turn  gave  Syde  ibn  Habib'i 
agent  the  wbhed-for  ivorj.  Then  he  allowed  me  to  have  the  boat." 
Evidently,  pressure  of  inconveniences  like  tbese  muat 
prompt  the  wae  of  some  one  commodity  generally  desired 
and  generally  posseased,  whicb  serves  at  once  as  a  medium 
of  excbange  and  measure  of  value.  Tbia  commodity  varies 
with  place  and  circumstance ;  but,  whatever  its  kind,  it  ia 
Buch  BB  ministers  to  one  of  the  chief  needa — auatentation, 
defence,  and  decoration. 

Food,  living  or  dead,  exiating  in  measurable  quantities  or 
eaaily  reduced  to  measurable  quantities,  is  early  employed  aa 
a  currency.  Ämong  the  pastoral  peoples  of  South  Africa, 
herds  form  raen'a  chief  possessions ;  and  the  prices  of  women 
and  slaves  are  given  in  terms  of  cattle.  That  ancient  paa- 
toral  peoplea  had  animal-money  is  a  familar  tnith;  aa  even 
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OUT  language  cunously  indicetes  hj  the  word  "  impecuoi- 
ous,"  whicb,  now  meaning  one  wbo  has  do  money  in  bis 
pocket,  meanB  literally  one  who  is  without  cattle.  Änd  that 
amoBg  the  Romans  cattle  formed  the  first  currency  ib  im- 
plied by  the  remark  of  Mommsen  that  "  copper  (aes)  very 
early  made  its  appearance  alongside  o£  cattle  as  a  second 
medium  of  exchange."  Ämong  the  Old  English,  too,  oxeu 
formed  the  currency;  and  they  long  continued  to  do  so 
among  the  Celts  of  Wales. 

Instead  of  these  large  living  maases  serviag  only  for  large 
transactions,  there  are  elsewhere  used  kinds  of  food  that 
serve  for  smaller  transactions.  Dried  fish  in  aome  casee  be- 
come  a  currency,  and  there  are  people  who  use  grain  as 
money.  Ät  Zanzibar  "  in  former  times  mtama,  a  species  of 
millet,  was  employed  as  small  cbange."  If  under  the  head 
of  food  we  include  nerve-stimulants,  we  raay  here  add  tea — 
brick-tea,  as  it  is  called  in  Mongolia,  whicb,  according  to 
Erman,  is  "  a  mixture  of  the  apoiled  leaves  and  stalks  of  tbe 
tea-plant,  witb  the  leaves  of  some  wild  plants  and  bultock's 
blood,  dried  in  tbe  oven,  and  divided  into  pieces  of  from  3 
to  3^  pounds  weight,  of  the  shape  of  bricka."  Referring  to 
tbis  same  currency,  Prejevalaky  says  "  anyone,  tberefore, 
desiroua  of  making  piirchaaea  in  the  market,  muat  lug  about 
witb  bim  a  sackfui  or  cartload  of  beavv  tea-bricka."  A  like 
use  is  made  of  tobacco  in  the  Suhl  Islands,  Says  Eur^ 
bidge: — "The  inferior  Chinese  tobacco  is  preferred  by 
tbe  Sulus  to  their  own  produce,  and  is  a  regulär  kind  of  cur- 
rency in  whicb  almoat  all  small  payments  may  be  made." 
In  ßome  places  condiments  serve  tbe  same  purpose,  as  in 
parts  of  Africa. 

"There  is  b  deposit  of  rock-salt  in  the  QuisHama  country  .  .  .  tha 
mort  cwioua  thing  connected  with  this  salt  is  that  thej  cut  it  into 
HtUe  baiB  with  flve  or  fix  sides  or  fscets,  abont  eight  or  nine  inchea 
lODg  and  about  an  inch  thick,  tapering  elightly  to  the  ends,  and  clo^elj 
nicased  in  canework.  These  paes  as  motiey,  not  onl;  on  the  river,  bnt 
in  the  interior,  where  they  aie  at  last  perhapä  conaumed." 
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And  Monteiro  mentioos  the  aame  use  as  occurring  in  AbyB- 

Tliua  the  primary  requirement  for  a  currency  in  ita  initial 
Btage,  is  tbat  its  components  aliall  be  of  a  kind  aubserving 
desires  common  to  all — -things  which  all  want;  and  its 
secondary,  though  not  essential,  requirement  m  that  it  aball 
be  divisible  into  approximately  equal  units. 

§  758.  Ab  ineans  to  sustentation  tberä  come,  after  things 
used  for  food,  thinge  used  for  warmth.  Among  the  Thlin- 
keet  sea-otter  akins  form  their  prin^^ipal  wealth,  and  circu- 
late  in  place  of  money;  and  where  ekins  of  other  kinds  are 
wom  they  similarly  serve  aa  media  of  exchange. 

By  more  advanced  peoples  textile  fabrics,  and  the  mate- 
rials  for  them,  are  employed  as  currency.  After  describ- 
ing  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  marketa  of  the  Garoa,  cora- 
modities  of  all  kinds  are  bought  and  aold,  Dalton  aaya: — 

"All  of  which  uticles,  and  thousoads  of  mauodB  of  cotlou  brougbt 
in  bj  the  QaroB,  change  ownera  in  &  primitiTe  na;  without  an;  em- 
plojrmeDt  of  the  curreot  coiD  of  the  re&ln." 

To  which  he  adds  that  tlie  Garoa  have  "  bundles  of  cotton 
weighing  two  pounda,  the  amall  change  .with  whieb  they 
provide  their  wanta."  So  that  out  of  the  most  generally 
aold  commodity  a  unit  of  value  haa  arisen.  How  thia  unit 
haa  been  formed  ia  auggested  by  a  etatement  conceming 
another  of  the  Indian  hill-tribea.  Among  the  Kookies  cot- 
ton ia  moatly  bartered  to  the  Bengali  hepärü  for  fowls: 
"  each  fowl  being  considered  equivalent  to  ita  weight  of 
cotton."  In  Africa  the  cotton  employed  aa  money  haa  be- 
come  a  woven  f abric.  Says  Wilaon  in  bis  Uganda — "  TJd- 
bleached  calico  .  .  .  conatitutea  the  principal  article  of  bar- 
ter in  the  interior  of  Africa."  Elaewhere  he  adds  tbat  tbls 
elotb  which  forma  tlie  principal  article  of  barter — 
"iB  generally  measured  bj  the  length  of  the  forearm  from  the  elbo* 
to  the  tip  of  the  middle  flnger;  .  .  ^  and  I  hare  known  natives  wbdi 
BPlIing  cattle  and  other  thtnj;8  to  brintr  some  '  big  brother '  with  u 
abnormall;  long  arm  to  measure  their  cloth  for  them." 
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So  that  an  arm's  length  of  cloth  servea  as  a  meaaure  of  value. 
The  complete  transformation  of  caüco  into  money  13  shown 
bj  the  Statement  of  Uuff  MacDonald  coQcernmg  Blantyre. 

"  NooneinthiBdUtrictkDOWBabout  goldor  BÜrer.  A piece of  calico 
i>  more  valued  than  all  the  coina  of  the  Bank  of  England  would  be." 

Elsewliere  textile  fabrics  woven  into  definite  sbapes,  and 
baving  ornamental  eharactera,  come  into  U3e,  Turner  says 
tbat  in  Samoa  "  fine  mats  are  considered  their  most  valuable 
property,  and  form  a  sort  of  currency  which  they  give  and 
receive  in  excbange."  And  in  Aaia  "  among  the  Khalkas 
the  [ailk]  scarves  serve  as  currency,  but  are  rarely  used 
for  preaents,"  as  in  Soutbem  Mongolia  and  Tibet:  an  in- 
Btructive  instance,  since  it  seema  to  imply  preaents  pasaing 
into  barter  and  barter  into  a  currency. 

§  759.  From  the  ways  in  which  things  that  satisfy  physi- 
cal  needa  come  into  uae  aa  money,  we  now  paas  to  the  ways 
in  wbicb  things  subserving  self-preservation,  as  weapons 
and  implements,  come  into  uae  for  the  same  purpoae.  The 
raw  material  out  of  which  such  tliings  are  made,  first  being 
an  object  of  barter,  occasionally  aer^'es  as  a  medium  of 
exchange.  In  parts  of  Africa  a  fixed  quantity  of  iron  or 
copper  haa  become  a  mcasure  6f  value.  Eurton  teils  ua 
that— 

"The  Uquak,  or  iroD-bar,  was  here  fold  CaUbsr],  as  in  Bonnj  and 
otber  place»,  the  t^tandard  of  value ;  it  ia  now  aupplaoted  b;  the 
copper,  of  which  four  makes  tbe  old  bar." 

In  other  placea  tbere  is  a  like  uae  of  iron,  or  rather  steel, 
faahioned  into  weapona,  Thia  happens  in  Nortli  East  As- 
sam,  where,  aays  Rowncy,  "  the  arms  of  the  men  [the 
Khämptis]  are  the  däo  for  all  offensive  purpoaea."  "  The 
currency  of  the  country  ia  the  /fao,  and  also  unwrought 
iron."  That  weapona  are  not  more  generally  tbns  used  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  nearly  every  man  possesses  one,  and 
neither  wants  another  himself  nor,  if  he  took  it  in  exchange, 
conld  paea  it  on. 
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In  one  caae,  if  not  more,  implements  have  been  ümilarlf 
eicployed.  Down  to  tha  4th  Century  b.  o.  in  China,  vm- 
wrought  metal,  bartered  by  weight,  was  still  a  medium  of 
exchange;  but  before  tbat  time  there  bad  arisen  a  currency 
of  iin2)lements.  Between  tbe  7th  and  the  4th  Century  b.  c. 
there  was  spade-money:  the  spades  being  actually  Service- 
able  OB  topls.  As  far  back  as  the  7th  Century  b.  c.  bronze 
knivea,  of  aomething  like  uniform  weights  and  rudely  in- 
scribed,  aerred  at  once  for  cutting  and  for  making  pay- 
ments.  "  Hoes  and  goods,"  "  hoes  and  clotb  "  were  equiva- 
lent  terrae  for  wealth.  Gradually  these  implements  used 
for  currency  lost  their  original  forma :  the  cutting  part  be- 
coming  less  in  proportiou  to  the  rest. 

But  the  Chinese  media  of  exchange  were  extremely  mia- 
cellaneoiiB.  As  far  back  as  tbe  llth  Century  b.  c.  gold 
passed  eurrent  in  cubes,  having  definite  weights.  Tben 
there  was  "  ring-money,"  consisting  of  definite  weights  of 
bronze  ahaped  into  ringa  for  convenience  of  stringing  to- 
gether.  This  coinage  appeare  to  have  been  the  anceator  of 
the  modern  "  cash  "  of  the  Chinese. 

§  760.  Of  things  which  subaerve  the  three  dominant  de- 
sires  above  named,  tliose  which  fulfil  tbe  third  are  those 
beat  fittcd  for  the  purposes  of  a  currency — things  which 
minister  to  the  love  of  admiration.  By  painting  the  body, 
by  tattooing,  and  by  the  wearing  of  trinkets  in  nose  or  ears 
or  on  the  wriats  and  ankles,  savages  show  us  that,  after  the 
bodily  needs  have  been  satisfied  or  partially  satisfied,  the 
most  dominant  wish  has  been  that  of  subordinating  others 
by  outdoing  them  in  decoration.  Ornaments  and  materials 
for  Ornaments  have  therefore  been  things  which  everybody 
wanted ;  and  while  thua  fulfilling  the  primary  requirement 
for  a  circulating  medium,  they  have  fiilfilled  the  secondaiy 
requirement  of  groat  portability.  ^Ve  read  that  iron  and 
beads  are  so  mucli  desired  by  the  Thlinkeets  that  they  will 
even  exchange  their  children  for  them;  and  acoounts  of  ad' 
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jacent  peoples,  the  Kutchins  and  Eskimos,  show  the  double 
purpoae  to  which  the  beads  are  put. 

'*They  are  great  traders;  beada  are  their  wealth,  used  in  the  place 
of  money,  and  the  rieh  among  them  literally  load  themselves  with 
necklaces  and  strings  of  various  pattems.  The  nose  and  ears  are 
adomed  with  sheU»." 

In  bis  description  of  the  Califomians,  Bancrof t,  wbile  enu- 

merating  as  partly  eonstituting  money  some  rare  things  and 

others  costing  much  labour,  names  shell-money  as  its  ehief 

component. 

*'  The  Shell  which  is  the  regulär  circulating  medium  is  white,  hollow, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  through,  and  from  one  to  two  inches  in 
length.     On  its  length  depends  its  value.'^ 

So  is  it  in  Polynesia.  Says  Powell — "  The  native  money  in 
New  Britain  consists  of  small  cowrie  shells  stning  on  strips 
of  eane."  And  among  the  Solomon  Islanders,  aceording  to 
Coote — 

*'  The  general  currency,  consisting  of  strings  of  shell  beads  about  the 
size  of  a  shirt  button,  very  well  made,  and  strung  in  fathom  lengths, 
is  of  two  kinds,  known  as  red  money  and  white  money.  Above  this 
in  the  scale  of  value  come  dog^s  teeth,  which  are  the  gold  of  this  coin- 
age  .  .  .  A  hole  is  drilled  in  each  tooth,  and  when  a  man  has  a 
sufficient  number,  he  sets  them  on  a  band  of  suitable  width  and  wears 
them  as  a  coUar.^' 

It  was  thus  in  the  earliest  days  of  China,  and  is  thus  now 
throughout  Africa.  Waitz  remarks  that  cowries,  used  by 
the  Negroes  as  money,  are,  by  other  African  races — Kaffirs, 
Hottentots,  Hassanieh-Arabs — used  as  Ornaments.  The 
transformation  into  currency  is  clearly  shown  by  this  ex- 
traet  from  Cameron. 

"A  curious  currency  is  in  vogue  here  [Eaw616,  Central  Africa], 
ererytbing  being  priced  in  beads  called  sofi,  something  in  appearance 
like  smaU  pieces  of  broken  pipe-stem. 

''  At  the  commencement  of  the  market,  men  with  wallets  fuU  of  these 
beads  deal  them  out  in  exchange  for  others  with  people  desirous  of 
making  purchasea  ;  and  when  the  mart  is  closed  they  receive  them 
again  from  the  market  people  and  make  a  profit  on  both  transactions, 
after  the  manner  usual  amongst  money-cbangers." 
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A  Chief  element  in  the  conception  of  volue,  acquired  b; 
oroaments  as  they  pass  ioto  a  currency,  ia  the  conBciousnees 
of  labour  expended  either  in  making  them  or  in  finding 
them.  We  are  speeially  shown  thU  by  a  case  in  which  an  ob- 
ject  not  omamental  is  made  rahiable  by  the  trouble  be- 
atowed  on  it.  Describing  what  b  called  the  money-house  in 
the  New  Ilebrides,  Coote  eaya — 

"  Prom  the  roof  of  the  hut  were  suapended  eight  ot  teu  nute  .  .  . 
And  nader  them  a  smoll  wood  Are  wu  kept  ever  buniing.  1d  coqim 
of  time  the  mata  become  coated  with  a  ahiuing  black  incrustation  .  .  . 
Tha  fire,  it  will  be  aeen,  requires  verj  conatant  looking  after  ...  k 
man  has,  therefora,  alwaya  to  be  kept  watching  theae  curiotu  moneyi, 
and  it  U  the  timo  thus  apent  upon  them  that  makes  them  of  value." 
This  inatance  makes  it  easier  to  underatand  that  the  precious 
metals  derive  their  values  in  but  small  meaaure  froni  tbeir 
beaiity,  but  derive  it  mainly  from  the  difficulty  of  getting 
them.  It  needs  but  to  remember  that  in  appearance  alu- 
minium bronze  differa  scai-cely  at  all  from  gold,  but  is  worth- 
lesa  in  comparison;  or  again  it  needa  but  to  remember  that 
only  expertB  distinguiah  between  the  glittering  but  valneleas 
glass  called  "  paste,"  and  the  glittering  but  immensely  valu- 
able  diamond ;  to  see  that  the  meaaure  of  value  is  the  amount 
of  labour  apent  in  finding  and  separating. 

§  761.  Before  the  precious  metala,  firat  prized  as  mate- 
rials  for  Ornaments,  could  be  uaed  for  a  metalUe  currency, 
fit  modes  of  meaaurement  had  to  be  established,  We  have 
Seen  that  even  while  omaments  serve  as  money,  their  worth 
is  eatimated  by  meaaurement :  the  strings  of  shells  employed 
are  valued  by  their  lengths  as  equal  to  one  or  other  bodily 
dimension.  Thia  method  being  inapplicable  to  metals,  there 
arose  in  ita  place  a  valuation  by  weigbt;  which,  of  couiw, 
became  possible  only  after  scales  had  been  invented.  But 
Units  of  weight  having  firat  been  fumiahed  by  organic  bodies 
and  multiples  of  them  (as  shown  in  the  Eaat  by  the  uae  of 
the  carat,  an  Indian  bean,  and  among  ouraelves  by  use  oi 
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tbe  grain  of  wheat  aa  the  haaU  of  our  sjstem)  definitely 
weighed  portions  of  gold  and  silver  became  units  of  value. 
For  a  long  time  euch  portions  of  metal  were  babitnally 
tested  by  tbe  scalee,  and  in  some  countries  alwaya  continued 
to  be  80. 

The  Egyptians  "Dever  relieved  themwlTea  from  the  inconvenience 
of  wei^ing  everj  ring  of  gold  or  silrer  «pent  in  purcbaeea  st  the 
market,  and  never  hit  on  tbe  espedient  of  coinage." 
Hebrew  traditions  show  us  incipient  transitions  from  oma- 
nienta  to  currency  and  the  estimation  of  value  by  weight — 
a  practice  doubtlesa  derived  from  the  Accadians.  We  see 
this  when  Abraham  preaented  to  Hebekah  "  a  golden  ear- 
ring  of  half  a  ahekel  weight,  and  two  bracelets  .  .  .  of  ten 
shekels  weight  of  gold;  "  and  again,  when  buying  the  eave 
of  Macbpelah,  he  "  weighed  to  Ephron  the  silver  wbich  ha 
had  named  .  .  .  400  shekek  of  silver,  current  witb  the 
merchant,"  In  later  days,  the  shekel  (equivalent  to  the 
weight  of  twenty  grains  or  beans)  acquired  an  authorized 
character:  there  were  ehekels  "  after  the  king's  weight  " — 
an  Aaeyrian  ezpression.  Thia  implies  a  etep  towards  coin- 
ing,  subeequentlj  reached;  since  we  must  assume  that  one 
of  theee  authorized  shekela  bore  aome  mark  by  which  its 
character  waa  known. 

Fassing  now  to  later  timea,  and  making  allowance  for  the 
extent  to  which,  in  medieeval  Europe,  Roman  ueag«B  influ- 
enced  men,  we  may  recognize  esaentially  the  aame  fact«.  In 
ancient  Frankiah  daya  there  arose  again  theee  aame  rela- 
tionahips  between  the  omament,  the  weight,  and  the  current 
metaltic  unit  of  measure.     In  tbe  Merovingian  period — 

"  Tbe  collar  tud  the  armlet,  the  Celtic  lorque,  the  Teutonic  heag  were 
at  one  time  familiär,  in  a  certoin  sense,  as  a  '  currenc; '  tbrougbout  tbe 
North.  Tbe  beag  was  originall;  the  omament  of  the  Oordr,  or  member 
of  the  sacred  race,  wbeaever  be  oS(>iated  at  a  Bacrifice." 
It  wouM  appear  that  the  beag  had  "  a  fixed  legal  value,"  and 
was  "  as  much  a  recognized  type  of  value  in  its  way  as  the 
ore  or  pouud."    At  the  aame  time,  uncoined  bulUon  was  alao 
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Tised  for  purpoaes  of  payment.  Ab  with  the  Hebrevs  die 
Bbekel  was  at  once  a  UBit  of  weigbt  and  a  unit  of  worth,  go 
in  France  the  Hvre  was  a  name  for  a  weigbt  and  for  a  piece 
of  money.  A  like  relation  arose  among  oureelvea.  How- 
ever  mucb  it  eventually  deviated,  the  "  silver-pound  "  wss 
no  doubt  at  one  time  an  actual  poiind. 

Aa  unita  of  value  were  determined  by  weighinga  between 
individuala,  at  a  time  when  wcighta  were  tbemaelves  rela- 
tively  indefinite,  there  reaulted  indefiniteneaa  in  the  Units  oi 
value.  Moreover,  these  independent  origins  led  to  the  iasue 
of  atamped  unitB  of  value  by  different  individuals  or  groups 
of  individuals,  eauaing  a  variety  of  coins  nominally  of  the 
same  wortha,  but  actually  o£  more  or  leaa  different  worthä. 
How  theae  relatively  indefinite  weights  were  rendered  more 
definite,  ia  implied  by  that  distinction  niade  by  the  Hebrews, 
between  the  ordinary  abekel  and  the  ehekel "  after  the  king's 
weight."  Evidently  the  aubstitution  of  a  coinage  iaaued 
from  one  aource,  fiirthered  the  proceaa  of  exchange  by  mak- 
ing  the  valuea  of  the  units  uniform;  and  though,  in  sub- 
aequent  timea,  the  debasing  of  coinage  by  kinga  produced  a 
great  evil,  yet  there  remained  the  benefit  of  uniformity. 

But  that  whicb  it  chiefly  concema  na  to  note,  is,  that  by 
making  exchange  more  facile,  a  truatwortby  currency  enor- 
moualy  extended  and  eaaed  the  proeesa  of  distribution.  The 
meana  of  making  most  purcbaaea  could  now  be  carried  about 
on  the  peraon,  Definite  eatimationa  of  vahiea  of  the  things 
bought  and  aold,  could  be  made — -prices  aroae.  The  amounts 
payableforlabourof  varioua  kinda  could  beeurrentlyknown. 
And,  above  all,  the  obataclea  to  diatribution  which  had  re- 
aulted from  inability  to  find  those  wbo  peraonally  needed  the 
gooda  to  be  dispoaed  o£,  entirely  disappeared.  Moreover, 
with  the  eatabliahment  of  pricea  and  current  knowledge  of 
them,  transactiona  between  buyer  and  aeller  loat,  in  large 
measure,thearbitrarycharaetertheypreviou8lyhad.  Laatly, 
as  a  concomitant  effect,  arose  the  possibility  of  competition. 
Prices  could  be  eompared,  and  the  moet  advantageous  pu^ 
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chases  made;  wSence,  along  with  advantage  to  the  buyer, 
came  checke  and  Stimuli  to  the  producer  or  tke  distributor. 

§  762.  With  like  unobtrusivenesa  crept  in  a  further  de- 
Telopment  of  the  media  of  exchange.  Thougli  coins  were 
f ar  leas  cumbroua  than  things  previously  used,  atill  they  were 
eo  cumbroua  as  to  impede  extensive  tranaactions;  as  they 
fltill  do  in  China,  where  copper  or  bronze  coina  etning  through 
holes  in  their  centres,  are  extremely  inconvenient  for  large 
paymente.  Moreover,  even  after  private  miats  had  been 
abolished,  there  was,  beaidea  the  debaaing  of  coinage  by 
kings,  the  cUpping  and  sweating  of  coins;  making  the  iinits 
of  value  partially  indeterminate,  and  so  entaiiing  weighings 
and  disputes.  More  serious  still  was  a  further  defect.  Im- 
medJate  payment  was  implied:  a  requirement  which  in 
many  casee  negatived  traneactions  that  might  eise  have  been 
effected,  Often  one  who  wanted  to  buy,  and  had  property 
•enabling  him  to  buy,  had  not  the  requisite  cash  immediately 
available.  To  meet  these  and  converae  caaea,  there  began  a 
System  of  uncompleted  purchasea,  to  be  corapleted  either  at 
named  or  unnamed  datea — there  was  initiated  a  simple  form 
of  credit-paper.  There  pasaed  some  document  which,  while 
it  acknowledged  the  money  or  the  goods  reeeived,  proraised 
to  band  over  the  speciäed  equivalent  either  some  time  or  at 
a  apecified  time.  Transactions  of  this  kind,  arising  spon- 
taneoualy  in  the  making  of  bargains,  gradiially  generated  a 
System  of  payment  by  memoranda  of  claima;  so  initiating 
a  paper-currency.  For  all  paper-currency  consiats  of  memo- 
randa of  claima  in  one  or  other  form — "  promiBea  to  pay." 

Beyond  thia  need,  and  beyond  the  need  for  portability 
which  in  ancient  China  led  to  the  use  of  notes,  representing 
the  iron  money  then  current,  two  other  needs  were  met.  In 
Italy,  at  a  time  when  coins  were  so  miscellaneous  that  much 
time  had  to  be  spent  in  weighing  and  tcsting,  there  began  the 
practice  of  depoaitiug  a  quantity  of  them  with  a  custodian, 
after  once  for  all  eatimating  their  value  and  receiving  in 
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retuni  a  memorandum  of  it — a  memorandum  of  a  claim 
against  the  custodian,  which  served  for  making  payments. 
In  England,  where  tlie  Tower  was  used  as  a  place  of  safe 
deposit  by  merchants  until,  liaving  been  robbed  of  £2O0,0Wl 
by  Charles  the  First  they  had  to  find  safer  places,  there  greir 
up  the  practice  of  putting  valuables  in  the  vaults  of  gold- 
Bmiths,  and  receiving  "  goldamith'a  notes."  These  were  pre- 
sently  used  for  making  paymenta;  until,  from  the  need  f« 
having  amounts  divisible  into  eonvenient  portiona,  the  golJ- 
amith's  notes  became  promisea  to  pay  the  sums  named  in 
them,  witliOHt  reference  to  the  particular  properties  of  A,  B, 
orC  which  had  been  depoaitcd:  they  became  bank-notes. 

Of  fiirther  developmenta  it  ia  requiaite  to  name  the  aystem 
of  cheques,  long  in  use  among  ourselves  but  only  recentlj 
adopted  abroad.  Save  when  made  "  not  negotiable,"  the«, 
especially  in  country  place»,  pass  from  band  to  hand  as  local 
notea  do.  Lastly,  to  movable  memoranda  of  claims  have  to 
be  added  the  fixed  memoranda,  made  in  merchants  and 
tradesmen's  books.  For  these  serve  in  place  of  immediate 
exchangea  of  coin  for  gooda,  and  form  one  variety  of  tliose 
partially  completed  transactione,  or  postponed  payraents, 
above  named,  from  which  a  credit-cnrrency  originates.  Ob- 
viously  these  dirainish  the  labour  of  exchange,  espeeially  in 
small  placea  where  tradesmen  are  cuatomers  to  one  another, 
and  half-yearly,  after  balancing  accounts,  give  and  receive 
the  differencea:  these,  too,  being  generally  in  the  form  of 
cheques  or  memoranda  of  claima. 

By  this  credit-cnrrency  all  large  transactiona  and  a  great 
maas  of  small  ones  are  in  our  days  effeeted.  A  trader's  bank- 
ing  account  _is  simply  a  record  of  claima  against  him  and 
his  Claims  against  others,  which  are  continually  discharged 
by  one  another  and  the  debits  and  credits  balanced.  And 
now  that  this  System  has  been  developed  so  far  that  by  the 
Clearing  House  the  Claims  of  baukers  on  one  another  are 
three  times  a  day  compared  and  memoranda  of  the  diffe^ 
ences  esehanged — now  that  this  System,  once  limited  to  Lon- 
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don  bankers,  is  extended  to  provincial  bankers;  it  results 
that  every  few  hours  tlie  elaims  whicb  masses  of  men  bave  on 
one  anotber  throughout  the  kingdom,  are  compared  and  set- 
tled  by  tranafers  of  amall  amounts,  wbich  tbemselves  take 
tbe  form  of  paper-orders  tbat  are  presently  registered  aa 
credita. 

Among  examples  of  evolution  wbich  aocieties  fiimish, 
perhapa  none  ia  more  atriking  tban  tbia  gradual  advance 
from  tUe  giving  and  receiving  of  presents  by  aavagea,  to  the 
daily  balancing  of  a  nation's  myriads  of  busiiiess  trabaactions 
by  8  few  Clerks  in  Lombard  Street. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

nrrEB-DEPBKQEKCE    AWD    INTEORATIOH. 

§  703.  In  the  aix  preceding  chapters  a  good  deal  has  been 
implied  reapecting  tlie  industrial  integration  which  has  ae- 
companied  industrial  differentiatioD,  Before  proceeding  W 
speeially  illustrate  and  emphaaize  this  trait  of  social  evolu- 
tion,  it  will  be  well  to  indicate  tlie  results  thus  iodirectly 
brouglit  to  light. 

Iron*works  make  possible  the  pick  and  sbovel,  and  the 
Bteel-tipped  bar  witb  whicb  blast  holee  are  punched  out.  Od 
these,  joined  with  the  blasting-powder  and  dynamite  else- 
where  made,  depends  the  carrying  on  of  mining.  To  tbe 
various  mctals  and  the  coal  obtained  by  mining,  we  owe  the 
tools  and  the  explosives.  So  that  these  eeveral  kinds  of  pro- 
duction  develop  by  mutual  aid;  and  it  is  ao  with  multi- 
tudinous  kinda  of  production.  The  procesaes  of  distribution 
are  in  like  manner  mutually  dependent.  For  any  locality 
to  have  an  extensive  System  of  retail  trading,  there  miist 
eo-exiat  a  System  of  wholesale  trading;  aince,  unlesa  large 
qnantitios  of  commodities  are  broiight,  the  retailers  cannot 
carry  on  their  functions.  Meanwhile  the  growth  of  whole- 
sale  distribution  is  made  possible  only  by  the  growth  of 
retail  distribntion;  aince  the  bringing  of  goods  in  lai?« 
qnantities  is  iiaeless  nnless  there  are  retailers  of  thein- 
Again,  these  divisions  of  the  distribiiting  oi^anization  hotb 
evolve  pari  passet,  with  the  prodiicing  Organization,  while 
they  enable  it  also  to  evolve.    Evidently  extensive  diatribo- 
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tion  implies  roads,  veliiclea,  canals,  boats  and  Bhips,  which 
can  come  into  exiatence  only  aa  fast  as  the  variouB  kinds  of 
production  develop;  and  evidently  these  ean  develop  only  aa 
fast  as  the  different  articlea  produped  in  different  localities 
are  interchanged  by  distributore.  Onee  more,  both  thece 
developments  depend  on  the  development  of  an  inatniment- 
ality  which  Substitutes  purchase  for  barter.  With  a  good 
monetary  System  the  resistance  to  exchange  disappears; 
relative  values  of  things  can  be  measured ;  current  prices  can 
be  recognized;  and  there  arisee  competition  with  all  the 
cheapentngs,  stimulationn,  and  improvements  reaulting  from 
it.  And  that  production  and  distribution  may  be  thus  facili- 
tated  tbe  medium  of  exchange  haa  to  be  differentiated  and 
developed  within  itself ;  since,  until  to  a  metallie  currency 
there  is  added  a  currency  of  paper  promises-to-pay,  varioua 
in  their  kinds,  all  the  larger  and  remoter  commercial  trana- 
actions  are  greatly  impeded. 

See,  then,  how  great  haa  become  the  interdependence. 
Different  kinds  of  production  aid  one  another.  Distribution, 
while  depending  for  its  roada  and  vehicles  on  various  kinds 
of  production,  makes  production  more  abundant  and  varied. 
While  a  developed  and  differentiated  currency  furthers  pro- 
duction and  raises  the  rate  of  distribiition.  Thua,  by  their 
mutiial  inflnencea,  the  structures  carrying  on  these  proceaaes 
become  more  and  more  integrated. 

§  764.  But  no  adequate  idea  of  this  Integration  can  be 
formed  without  contemplating  other  manifeatations  of  it 
more  special  in  their  kinds. 

Pirat  among  these  may  be  set  down  the  Cooperation  of 
separate  processes  and  appliances  in  wider  and  more  varied 
ways.  Some  man,  observing  how  a  honsemaid  tnindling  a 
mop  diapersed  the  water,  saw  that  by  the  aid  of  centrifugal 
force  various  thinga  might  be  dried  and  others  separatcd. 
Among  results  of  bis  tbought  here  are  aome.  Masses  of  wet 
engar  placed  in  a  rotating  drum  with  a  perforated  periphery, 
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are  thus  freed  from  the  adherent  aynip  and  left  dry.  Wet 
dothes  put  into  such  a  drum  are  made  by  ita  rotation  to  part 
witb  nearly  all  their  water,  and  corae  out  merely  damp. 
And  now,  by  the  same  method,  the  more  liquid  part  o£  milk 
is  separated  from  the  less  liquid  part — the  cream. 

In  such  cases  the  new  process,  which  facilitatea  procefisea 
previously  used,  is  separate  from  them;  but  in  other  cases 
the  new  procesB  is  so  integrated  with  preceding  processes  as 
to  form  a  coutinuous  process.  Here,  for  instance,  is  an 
appliance  for  raising  to  a  high  temperature  a  great  body  of 
air  passing  through  it.  At  one  end  ia  a  ateam-engiue  work- 
ing  a  force-pump  which  sends  in  this  air,  and  at  the  other 
end  is  a  twyre  or  blower,  which  conducte  the  powerful  gtream 
of  hot  air  into  a  blast  fumace:  thus  raising  the  intensity  of 
the  smelting  action  above  that  produced  by  cold  air,  and 
increasing  the  out-put  of  molten  iron.  And  now  there  baa 
come  a  further  stage.  Instead  of  a  separate  and  subsequent 
process  of  puddling  (changing  cast-iron  into  wrought-iron)> 
there  has  been  made  an  arrangemeut  such  that  the  molten 
iron  äows  from  the  blast-fumace  direct  into  a  puddling- 
fumace,  or  a  fumace  which  effecta  the  like  change;  and  so 
there  is  aaved  all  the  coal  previously  expeuded  in  re-heating 
pig-iron.  Here  then  three  sets  of  appHances  are  united  into 
one  set. 

But  advance  in  the  Cooperation  of  appliances  is  best  seen 
in  the  development  of  mechanism.  At  first "  the  mechanical 
powers,"  as  they  are  called — lever,  inclined  plane,  wedge, 
Bcrew,  wheel-and-axle,  puUey — were  used  only  separately; 
but  in  course  of  time  there  aroee,  by  combinations  of  them, 
what  we  diatinguish  as  machines.  For  a  machine — say  s 
water-mill,  a  loom,  a  steam-engine,  a  printing  presa — com- 
hines  theae  varioua  mechanical  powers  in  special  ways  for 
special  purposea.  Comparison  of  early  machines  with  Ist« 
machines  ahowa  that,  by  increasee  in  complexity,  they  have 
been  adjusted  to  increaaingly  complex  acta  of  production. 

A  further  stage,  characteristic  of  modern  days,  ia  to  Iw 
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1.  Beyond  the  Cooperation  of  niany  appliances  inte- 
d  in  the  same  machine,  we  have  now  the  Cooperation  of 
a1  machines.  Newspaper-printing  supplies  an  imtance. 
ad  of  the  primitive  process  of  dipping  a  poroua  tray  into 
)s  of  pulp,  takiQg  it  out,  putting  it  aside  to  drain,  detach- 
he  nioist  layer,  then  presaing  and  trimniing  the  single 
;  of  paper  produced,  we  liave,  in  tlie  firat  place,  the 
r-maehine  worked  by  a  steam-engine,  in  which  pulp,  de- 
ed  on  to  an  endless  revolving  web,  loses  during  a  short 
ley  most  of  its  water,  passes  between  rollers  to  aqueeze 
he  remainder,  then  round  heated  eyliudera  to  dry  it,  and 
;8  out  at  the  other  end  of  the  machine  either  cut  into 
s  or  wound  into  a  long  roH.    If  wanted  for  a  newspaper, 

a  roll,  containing  a  mile  or  two  of  paper,  is  fixed  to  a 
ing  machine.    Thia,  worked  by  a  steam-engine  (whieh 

its  attached  appliances  is  made  self-stoking  as  well  as 
foveming),  draws  into  ita  interior  this  contdnuous  sheet, 
printing  now  one  of  its  sides  and  now  the  other,  bringB 
t  at  the  far  end,  where  it  ia  cut  into  separate  newspapera 
n  attached  machine,  and  afterwards,  in  some  cases,  de- 
ed  frora  it  into  a  folding  machine.  Because  paper-mak- 
equirea  a  good  supply  of  fit  water  and  much  space,  it  is 
,he  practice  to  make  the  paper  at  the  place  where  the 
ing  is  done;  but  in  the  absence  of  impediments  the  ar- 
ement  would  be  such  that  at  one  end  of  the  united  ma- 
» there  was  supplied  a  etream  of  wet  pulp,  while  at  the 
•  end  there  were  delivered  the  printed  and  folded  news- 
rs. 

lis  example  of  the  Cooperation  of  appliances — thia  in- 
tion  of  machines — may  be  usefully  contemplated  here 
ing  symbolic  of  the  wider  and  less  manifest  integrations 
h  we  muat  now  obaerve  as  displayed  throughout  the 
e  industrial  Organization. 

765.  Until  analyais  enlightens  us  we  regard  any  object 
e  or  luxury  aa  wholly  produced  by  the  ostensible  maker 
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of  it.  We  forget  that  he  ia  in  almost  every  caae  a  man  wlio 
Combines  tlie  productions  of  varioua  other  men  who  have 
Bupplied  him  with  the  prepared  materials.  Take  the  ex- 
ample  which,  speaking  literally,  coinea  first  to  liand — tbis 
bock.  It  Ib  a  prodii<!t  to  the  completion  o£  which  many  dif- 
ferent  kiiidB  of  workers,  Bcattered  about  in  different  locali- 
tiea,  have  contribiited,  We  need  not  dwell  on  its  main  com- 
ponent,  the  paper,  made  in  one  place,  the  printing  ink,  made 
in  another  place,  and  the  printing  niachine,  made  elsewhere: 
but,  setting  out  mth.the  printed  sheets  sent  to  the  bindere, 
let  U3  observe  the  sources  of  the  united  coraponent^.  One 
manufactiirer  sende  the  rough  millboards,  originally  formed 
of  old  ropes  tom  into  pulp;  from  another  comes  the  strong 
textile  fabric  forming  tiie  flexible  back;  others  severallj 
supply  the  thread  nsed  for  stitching  the  sheets,  the  trang- 
verse  tapes  to  which  the  sheets  are  fastcned,  the  glue  used 
for  strengthening  their  united  backs,  the  ornamental  cloth 
covering  the  outside,  which  itself  is  a  Joint  product  of  weaver 
and  dyer;  and,  lastly,  there  is  the  gold  leaf  consumed  in  let- 
tering. To  tliis  add  that  there  are  every  minute  eniployed 
Bundry  tools  supplied  by  other  manufactiirera,  Tims  is  it 
everywhere — thiis  is  it  with  cur  houses,  highly  complicated 
in  their  genesis,  and  with  all  the  multitudinous  articles  cod- 
tained  in  them. 

So  that  the  industrial  Organization  presenta  a  universal 
network  iiniting  each  Workshop  with  many  other  Workshops, 
each  of  which  ia  again  united  with  many  othera;  and  every 
Workshop  is  a  place  where  various  threada  of  producta  are 
elabornted  into  a  apeeial  combination.  In  ahort  then  ihe 
division  of  laboiir  commonly  conceived  as  exhibited  br  a 
multitude  of  different  kinds  of  producers,  is  quite  miscon- 
ceived  unlees  the  differentiation  of  them  is  thougbt  of  u 
accompanied  by  Integration. 

§  766.  But  we  have  atill  to  take  note  of  a  reciprocal  inio- 
ence.     Not  only  is  the  genesis  of  each  product  in  large 
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measure  dependent  on  the  genesia  of  many  other  producta, 
but>  converaely,  many  other  producta  are  profoundly  influ- 
enced  by  the  genesia  of  each.  The  many  aSect  the  one  and 
one  affects  the  many. 

A  striking  instance  is  afforded  by  the  caoutchouc  manu- 
facture.  Otiginally  called  india-rubber  in  recognition  of  ita 
place  of  origin  and  its  solitary  use  for  rubbing  out  pencil- 
marks,  this  subatance  has  in  the  courae  of  aixty  or  aeventy 
years  not  only  yielded  us  numeroiia  articlca  of  peraonal  and 
domestic  convenience,  but  lias  alao  improved  varioua  indua- 
tries.  It  ia  replacing  leather  for  machine-belting,  for  fire- 
engine  hoae,  for  the  tubing  used  in  varioua  businessGS. 
It  ia  used  for  buffers,  vah'ea  for  engines  and  pumpa,  waahers 
for  pipe-joints,  piston-packing,  aqiieezing-cylindera,  and  now 
moat  conspicuously  for  the  wheels  of  carriagea  aud  cyclea. 
So  that  by  ite  radiating  influencea  the  india-rubber  manufac- 
ture  haa  modified  many  otlier  manufacturea. 

Still  more  striking,  and  far  more  important,  have  been  the 
radiating  inöuences  of  the  Bessemer-ateel  manufacture.  A 
matenal,  the  expensiveness  of  which,  untü  1  SüO,  was  such  aa 
to  limit  ita  use  mainly  to  cutting  instruments,  ia  now  em- 
ployed  Wholesale  for  tliinga  of  large  aize — arnioured  vesaela 
of  war,  great  fast  stcamera  and  aliipa  generally,  with  their 
boilers,  propellera,  ahafts,  chain-tables,  auchora,  &e.  Steel 
wire  haa  come  into  extensive  uae  for  traetion-ropcs,  hawaera, 
and  vast  suspension-bridgcs ;  while  viaducta,  largor  than 
were  before  practieable,  are  now  franic<l  of  steel.  In 
houaes,  ateel-girdera,  beams,  floor-joiata  are  replacing  thoso 
of  wood;  and  in  New  York  enormous  steel-frameworka  hold 
together  their  vast,  many-atoried  buildings.  In  all  kinds  of 
machinery  st«el  ia  replacing  iron — in  cog-wheela,  axlca, 
cranka,  framinga.  Thin  aheet-ateel  ia  bcing  atamped  into 
bowla,  traya,  cana,  saucepans,  covora,  itc,  and  from  ahcct- 
Bteel,  tinned  platea  are  now  made  to  an  ioimotisc  extent.  In 
1892,  in  the  United  States  alone,  more  than  200,000  tons  of 
eteel  naila  were  manufactured.    But  above  all  there  are  the 
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effecta  on  railways;  where,  beaides  exteDsive  improvementg 
in  rotling  stock,  the  permanent  way  lias  been  revolutionized 
by  the  subetitutioQ  of  steel  raila  for  iron  rails.  In  England 
32,000  miles  of  aingle  track  have  been  thua  re-laid,  and  in 
the  United  States  175,000  iniles.* 

Something  more  haa  happened.  While  this  cheaply 
manufactured  steel  haa  entered  into,  and  improved,  many 
other  manufacturers  (a  much  greater  number  than  above 
enumerated)  each  primary  set  of  ehanges  bas  initiated  manj 
secoadary  aeta.  Eacli  of  theae  cheapcned  or  improved  pro- 
ducta haa  itaelf  become  a  centre  of  radiatin^  influencea. 
Take  an  example.  Ä  steel-rail  outlasta  six  iron  raila;  and 
since  a  large  eleraent  in  the  (.'oat  of  maintaining  a  railway  is 
the  replacing  of  wom-out  raila,  the  use  of  ateel-rails  achieVes 
a  great  economy,  which,  under  the  infliience  of  competition, 
entaila  aome  reduction  in  fares  and  freighta.  There  followa 
a  lowering  of  pricea  of  various  coramoditiea,  and,  in  many 
caaeg,  the  bringing  to  places  of  conauraption  commodities 
which  higher  freighta  would  have  excluded.  By  the  use  of 
Steel  for  ahipa,  aimilar  multitiidinoua  effects  are  produeed 
upon  the  pricea  and  diatributiona  of  sea-bome  commodities; 
eince  one-foiirth  increase  of  cargo«arrying  capacity  is  ob- 
tained  in  a  ateel-ship. 

§  767.  The  moral  of  al]  this  is  weighty.    Immensely  more 
complex  than  at  firat  appeara  ia  the  inter-dependence  of 
buaineases,  and  far  cloaer  than  we  at  onee  see  has  become     J 
the  Integration  of  them.    An  involved  plexus  having  centres 

*  Ktpoleon  ealled  the  EoRliah  "a  ostion  of  abopkeepera,"  «nd,  u  beton. 
M  tince,  Ihey  fasve  done  mneh  to  sho«  UM  the  coanter-jumplng  otder  of 
Intellij^nce  ch&racterizes  not  th?  bouryeoitU  only  bat  the  rnling  cluac*- 
Henoe  they  hmre  thonght  Et  enou);h  th&t  Sir  Henry  Beasener  should  mtln 
«n  honour  like  thftt  iccorded  t«  n  thErd-rate  public  offldftt  on  hin  reürramt, 
or  to  ft  provindsl  msjor  on  the  occMion  of  the  Queen'»  JnWlee.  In  llte 
TTnited  States  thej  anderetuid  better  how  to  hoanur  achieremeatB.  b 
different  part«  of  the  Union,  one  coontj  uid  sU  dUes  bare  receired  llw 
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everywhere  and  sending  tbreads  everjwhere,  so  bringe  into 
relation  all  activitiee,  that  aiiy  coDsiderable  cliange  in  one 
sends  reverberating  changes  among  all  tlie  rest.  From  those 
far  pa3t  daya  when  fllnt-scrapers  were  uaed  to  sbape  clubs, 
the  Cooperation  of  appliances,  then  commeDced,  bas  been 
increasing,  at  the  same  time  tbat  the  Cooperation  of  workers 
bas  been  increasing;  until  now  the  tooU  aa  well  as  the  men 
form  an  aggregate  of  mutually  dependent  parts.  Progress 
here,  as  everjwhere,  haa  been  from  incoherent  homogeneity 
to  coberent  heter<^eneity. 

Blind  to  the  significance  of  the  innumerable  faete  sur- 
rounding  tbeui,  multitudes  of  men  assert  the  need  for 
the  "  Organization  of  labour."  Actually  thej  Buppose  that 
at  present  labour  ia  unorganized.  All  these  marvellous 
special izations  and  these  endleasly  ramifying  conuections, 
which  have  age  by  age  grown  np  since  the  time  when  the 
membero  of  savage  tribes  earried  on  each  for  himself  the 
same  oceupations,  are  non-exietent  for  them;  or  if  they 
recognize  a  few  of  them,  they  do  not  perceiye  that  tbese 
form  but  an  infinitesimal  illustration  of  the  whole. 

A  fly  aeated  on  the  surfaee  of  the  body  has  aboiit  as  good 
a  conception  of  its  internal  structure,  as  one  of  these 
Bchemers  has  of  the  social  Organization  in  which  he  is  im- 
bedded. 


OF    LASOnB. 

§  768,  Regulation,  aa  a  form  of  govemment,  implies 
actual  or  potential  coereion— eithcr  such  actual  coercion  m 
ia  uaed  by  the  slave-driver  over  the  Negro,  or  sucli  potential 
coercion  as  is  Hscd  by  the  farmer  over  bis  labourer,  who 
knows  that  idleness  will  bring  diamiBaul  and  the  penaUv 
which  Nature  infticts  on  tbe  penniless.  Under  their  most 
general  aapects,  therefore,  all  kinds  of  regnlation  are  akin; 
bowever  mucli  tbey  may  differ  in  respect  to  tbe  regulating 
Bgency,  in  respect  to  tbe  mo<le  of  regnlation,  and  in  respect 
to  the  kind  of  evil  whicli  disregard  of  tbe  regnlation  entaila.- 

An  underlying  coercion  being  thiis  in  all  cases  implied,  we 
may  naturally  look  for  a  primitive  eonnexion  between 
industrial  regnlation  and  tbe  kinds  of  regnlation  we  dis- 
tinguish  as  political  and  ecciesiastical.  From  the  law  of 
Evolution  we  ahall  infer  that  at  first  tbese  several  kinds  of 
regnlation  were  parts  of  one  kind,  and  tbat  aa  the  politieal 
and  ecclepiastical  bave  gradually  differentiated  from  one 
another  in  tbe  conrse  of  social  progross,  so  tbe  industrial  lias 
at  the  same  time  differentiated  from  both. 

Tliere  is  a  f  urtber  corollary,  Wbile  differencea  necessari- 
ly  arisD  between  these  several  forma  of  regnlation,  there  miist 
eimultaneously  arise  difTorences  between  tbe  earlier  charac- 
tera  of  all  tbrec  and  the  later  cbaracters  of  all  three,  For 
bnnian  nature  determincs  tbem  all,  and  any  general  change 
produced  in  men  by  social  progress,  will  show  itaelf  by  modi- 
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fying  at  once  tte  qualities  of  the  political,  tlie  ecclesiastical, 
and  the  industrial  governments.  Increase  or  decrease  in  the 
coerciveneas  of  one  of  these  kinds  of  rule,  will  be  accom- 
panied  hy  increase  or  decrease  in  the  coerciveneea  of  the 
other  kiads  of  rule, 

These  general  conceptioiiB  must  now  be  Bubstantiated  hy 
facta;  and  wo  miist  then  carry  them  with  us  while  contem- 
plating  the  various  phcnoniena  of  industrial  regulation, 
dealt  with  in  suceeeding  chapters. 

§769.  Evidence  that  the  political  and  industrial  controls 
have  originally  the  same  centre,  and  therefore  the  same 
quality,  is  yielded  by  thoae  rüde  societies  in  wbich  the  ruler 
ia  the  aole  trader.  Of  the  Barotae,  Serpa  Pinto  writes: — 
"  Throughout  the  country,  trade  ia  carricd  on  exclusively 
with  the  king,  wbo  makea  a  monopoly  of  it."  Among  the 
Khonds  "  the  head  man  of  each  village  usually  acts  aa  chief 
merehant,  buying  and  bartering  whenever  he  can  profitably 
do  80."  Of  the  MundnicuB  Bates  says  that  thoae  wbo  trade 
with  them  "  have  first  to  distrihiite  tlioir  wares  .... 
amongst  the  minor  ehiefs,  and  then  wait  tliroe  or  four 
montbs  for  repayment  in  prodnce."  And  in  Ellia's  time, 
trade  in  many  harbours  of  tlie  Sandwifb  Islands  was  al- 
moat  whblly  monopolized  by  the  king  and  cbiefs.  So  was  it, 
too,  in  ancient  Yucatan.  Cortea  aaya,  conoerning  Apospo- 
lon,  lord  of  Aeulan — "  Ile  ia  tbe  rii-bcst  of  the  tradera  of 
tbis  country."  Whether  or  not  hiniself  a  producer  or  trader, 
the  primitive  ruler  conimonly  direets  industrial  activities. 
As  observed  by  Angas,  the  New  Zealand  clnefa  superin- 
tended  agricultural  and  bnilding  Operations.  In  Eaat  Africa 
"  neither  aowing  nor  harvest  can  take  place  without  the 
Chiefs  permission,  and  the  isaue  of  bis  order  ia  regulated  by 
his  own  interests."  In  ancient  San  Salvador  "  it  was  tbe 
office  of  the  cazique  to  order  the  plantings."  Among  the 
Murams  of  Munipore  "  formerly  no  one  was  allowed  to 
plant  his  rice  until  the  great  chief  allowed  it  or  had  finisbed 
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bis  planting."  From  other  place»  we  leam  that  besides  Con- 
trolling produption  the  ruling  men  also  coiitrol  exchange. 
Od  the  coaat  of  iladagascar,  writes  Drury,the  kings  [cliiefs] 
eettle  what  are  to  be  the  terms  of  trade  with  foreigners. 
Speaking  of  Iddah  in  Africa,  Laird  aad  Oldfield  say,  "  the 
uativee  could  oot  eiiter  into  any  traffic  with  us  unless  thej 
had  first  the  royal  consent."    So  was  it  with  the  Patagoniatis. 

"  It  was  with  greftt  dilficulty  that  the;  could  be  prevaiied  upon  U 
part  with  their  bows  and  arrowB  in  trade,  which  thej  however  did, 
after  asking  penniäsioD  from  their  chief." 

A  noteworthy  faet  sliould  be  added.  Amoug  some  slightly 
civilized  peoplea,  the  industrial  govemment  ahowe  eigns  of 
divergence  from  the  political,  Burton  telJa  ua  that  there  is 
a  commercial  chief  in  Whydali ;  there  are  induatrial  chiefs  in 
Fiji;  and  ainong  the  Sakarran  Dyaka  there  is  a  trading 
chief  in  addition  to  the  crdinary  chief. 

Historica  of  antrient  peoples  agree  in  theae  reapects  with 
accouiits  of  existing  peoplea.  Lista  of  functionaries  ahow 
that  in  Egypt  diiring  the  Rameses  period,  the  kings  carried 
on  extensive  indiistrica.  "  In  Phcenicia,"  aays  Movers — 
"the  foreign  wholesale  trade  seema  to  have  belooged  moatly  to  the 
State,  the  kings,  and  the  noble  .  .  .  biblical  records  show  commercial 
expeditions  to  diatant  parta  undcrtaken  by  the  kings  (I  King*  ix.  27, 
X.  11,  22).  The  prophet  Ezekiel  deacribea  the  king  of  Tyrua  tu  • 
pnideut  commercial  prince." 

We  are  shown,  too,  by  I  Chron.,  xxvil,  26-31,  that  throiigh 
overaeers  King  David  waa  a  large  grower  of  various  erops, 
while  he  did  not  neglect  pastoral  farming;  and  Solomon, 
who  by  the  agency  of  keepers  was  a  wine  grower,  alao  ca^ 
ried  on  an  extenaive  trade  by  iand  and  sea  (I  Kings,  x). 

§770.  Speaking  gen  er  ally,  the  man  who,  among  primitive 
peoples,  beoomes  ruler,  is  at  once  a  man  of  power  and  a  man 
of  sagacity:  his  sagacity  being  in  large  measiire  the  cause  of 
hiB  Bupremacy.  We  may  therefore  infer  that  aa  his  political 
rule,  though  chiefly  guided  by  his  own  intereata,  ia  in  part 
guided  by  tbe  interests  of  his  people,  so  his  induatrial  rule, 
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though  having  f  or  its  first  end  to  enrich  himself ,  has  f  or  its 
second  end  the  prosperity  of  industry  at  large.  It  is  a  fair 
inference  that  on  the  average  his  greater  knowledge  ex- 
presses  itself  in  orders  which  seem,  and  sometimes  are,  bene- 
ficial.  Hence  it  happens  that  just  as,  after  his  death  and 
deification,  his  commands  respecting  conduct  in  general 
are  regarded  as  sacred,  so,  too,  are  his  commands  respecting 
the  carrying  on  of  industries:  there  results  more  or  less 
ecclesiastical  regulation  of  labour. 

Beyond  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  and  beyond  the 
injunctions  conceming  slaves  and  hired  servants,  we  have,  in 
the  Hebrew  8criptures,detailed  directions  for  the  carrying  on 
of  industry.  There  are  divine  commands  respecting  plough- 
ing  and  sowing  and  the  breeding  of  animals.  There  are  also 
directions  respecting  the  building  of  houses  and  the  making 
of  clothes ;  even  to  the  extent  of  prescribing  f ringes.  Among 
the  Greeks  observances  of  times  may  be  named  as  being 
based  on  divine  commands.  In  Hesiod's  WorTcsand  Days  it 
is  Said — "  Mind  well,  too,  and  teach  thy  servants  fittingly  the 
days  appointed  of  Jove;  to  wit,  the  30th  day  of  each  montli, 
the  best  both  for  inspecting  work  done,  and  distributing 
allotted  sustenance."  And  in  pursuance  of  the  same  pious 
conformity  there  are  directions  for  certain  Operations  on 
certain  days— 7on  the  sixth  "  for  cutting  kids  and  flocks  of 
sheep,  and  for  enclosing  a  fold  for  sheep;  "  on  the  eighth  to 
"  emasculate  the  boar  and  loud  bellowing  bull,  and  on  the 
twelfth  the  toil-enduring  mules;  "  and  on  the  seventeenth  it 
is  appointed  to  "  watch  well,  and  cast  upon  the  well-rounded 
thrashing-floor  Demeter's  holy  gift;  and  let  the  wood-cutter 
cut  timber  for  chamber-fumiture,  &c."  Much  of  this  re- 
ligious  regulation  was  incidental — was  indirectiy  consequent 
n  tho  injunctions  conceming  sacred  seasons,  and  on  the 
inblings  for  worship.  Everywhere  Joint  celebrations  of 
feäti  vnls  have  been  opportunities  for  trading.  At  the  present 
rijjie  it  is  thus  in  India,  where  a  vast  fair  is  held  on  the 
occasion  of  drawing  the  car  of  Juggemaut.    So  is  it  with  the 
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gatherings  of  pilgrim  Mahommedans  at  Mecca,  which  resalt 
in  extensive  commercial  intercourae.  According  to  Alcock  it 
is  the  aame  in  Japan,  where  "  feetivaU  are  high  daya  for  the 
temples,  and  thej  seem  to  take  it  in  rotation  to  hold  a  flort 
of  fair."  Froni  ancient  Greece  and  ßome  like  evidence  has 
been  handed  down,  (^urtins  describeB  how  in  early  Greece — 

"  The  bolj  plscea  of  the  land  were  centrea  of  an  extensive  commer- 
cial intercourae,  which  found  peace  and  »ecurit;  in  the  sacred  porta,  an 
the  sacred  roada,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  templee,  whiUt  io  the  reat  ot 
the  World  a  wild  law  of  force  provailed.  With  the  feetive  oesemblies 
.  .  .  wcre  corabined  the  first  trading  fairs;  at  theae  men  Srat  became 
BCquainted  with  tho  multiplicity  of  natural  producta,  aad  the  most 
remunerntire  methoda  of  mercantite  exchange;  at  these  the  relations 
were  opened  which  uoited  different  commercial  towns  io-uaiDtermpted 
intercourae,  and  thua  flrat  occaHioned  the  est»bUahment  of  depAts  of 
gooda  beyond  the  aca,  and  aftcrwards  the  fouodatioD  of  towoa." 
At  the  saiiie  tiinc,  as  a  collateral  reault,  banking  was  initiated 
under  ecdcsiastical  auspices. 

"The  gods  were  the  Brat  capitaliats  in  the  Und,  the  temples  the  flrat 
flnanciat  inatitutiona,  and  the  prieat  the  Orat  to  lUtderatiuid  the  power 
of  capital.  .  .  .  The  merchants  entrust  the  mone;  to  the  care  of  the 
priests  hecause  they  can  nowhere  find  a  aecurer  place  for  it ;  and  the 
priests  are  aagacious  enough  DOt  to  let  the  money  lie  idie." 
Nor  did  ecclesiaatical  regiilation  end  here;  for  if  not  by 
injunction,  still  by  usage,  the  seasons  for  certain  agricultural 
Operations  were  detemiincd  by  the  recurrenee  of  religious 
observances.  Parallel  effects  were  prodiiced  in  Ronie.  Fairs 
"  wcre  associated  with  the  celebration  of  the  featival  at  the 
fedcral  temple  on  the  Aventine,"  sajs  Momnisen,  who 
adds:— 

"  A  similar  and  perhaps  still  greBt«rImportaitceattached  in  the  case 
of  Etruria  to  the  annual  gencntt  asaembl;  at  the  temple  of  Voltumn* 
fperhaps  near  HonteBascone)  in  the  tetritorjr  of  Volainii — an  aseembi; 
which  served  at  the  same  time  as  a  fair,  and  was  regalarly  frequented 
b;  Roman  as  well  aa  native  trnders." 

Beyond  this  incidental  regiilation  of  commercial  intercourae, 
there  was  a  more  direct  rpgiilation.  Work  on  festival  dajB 
was  interdicted.    Momrasen  writes: — 
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"  Rert  from  Isbour,  intbestrictaense,  tooli  place  onljontheseTeral 
festival  days,  and  especialt;  in  the  holidaj-month  after  the  compte- 
tioa  of  the  wiuter  aowing  {/eria  temmititia):  duriag  these  set  timeg 
the  plough  reated  b;  command  of  tbe  gods,  and  not  the  fumer  only, 
bot  also  bis  slave  and  bis  ox,  reposed  in  botiday-idlenesB." 
A  more  direct  regulation  was  exercised.    Says  Mommsen: — 

"  In  Borne  the  vintage  did  not  begin  until  the  aupreme  priest  of  tbe 
conununitj,  the  Flamen  Dialb,  had  granted  permission  for  it,  and  had 
himself  made  a  beginning  b;  breaking  off  a  Cluster  of  grapee." 
Like  in  spirit  was  the  order  against  selling  new  wine  until 
the  priest  had  proclaimed  the  opening  of  the  casks. 

Ämong  the  Jews  tlie  driving  out  of  the  money-changerB 
from  the  temple,  presupposes  an  extreme  instance  of  this 
influence  of  ecciesiastical  usages  over  indugtrial  usages;  the 
original  sacred  use  of  the  place  having  been  obscured  by  the 
aecular  use  it  had  initiated ;  for  doubtlcss  this  secular  use  had 
arisen  from  the  desire  to  get  sacred  witness  to  commercial 
transactions. 

§  ^^l.  That  in  later  European  societies  industrial  regula- 
tion was  at  first,  and  long  continued  to  be,  a  part  of  political 
regulation,  is  a  truth  so  familiär  that  it  scarcely  needs  Illus- 
tration. It  may  be  well,  however,  to  show  how  complete  has 
beenin  past  times  their  union. 

In  those  mediBeval  daya  wlicn  the  local  head,  and  after- 
wards  the  feiidal  lord,  ruled  over  a  territory  from  which 
siipplies  of  all  kinds  had  to  be  fiirnishcd,  he  controlled  the 
proceases  of  production  for  his  own  convenience,  just  as  he 
controlled  other  things.  Down  to  the  serfs  and  slaves  all 
\vi  r>'  govemed  in  their  industrial  activities  as  in  their  lives 
at  large.  Inder  the  feudal  re^'rae  in  France,  when,  in  addi- 
ti'ai  to  the  rural  labours  pursued  within  each  domain  there 
pTi?w  nj>  trades  in  towns,  the  governmental  authority  exer- 
elsoil  in  the  one  extcnded  itsclf  to  the  other.  "Whether  the 
ff  iil;il  euperior  was  lay  seigneiir,  archbishop,  king,  chapter, 
.ir  niorij.-^tery,  power  was  exercised  by  him  or  it  over  industry 
0?  over  other  things;  so  that  the  right  to  exercise  a  trade,  or 
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the  right  to  elect  gild-officers,  &c.,  h'ad  to  be  purchttsed  from 
him  or  it.  The  System  of  licensing  which  now  remains  in  a 
few  cases  was  tlieo  universal.  Wlien,  after  centuries  of 
Btruggle,  feudal  govemiuents  were  snbordinated  by  a  central 
goveranient,  tlie  head  of  tlie  State  assumed  an  equally  abso- 
lute control  of  production,  distribution,  and  exchange.  How 
unlimited  was  the  control,  we  see  in  the  fact  tUat,  just  as  in 
despotically-governed  Ancient  Mexico,  the  "  permission  of 
the  Chiefs  "  was  requisite  before  any  one  could  commence  a 
trade,  unless  by  way  of  succession,  so  in  monarehicat  France, 
there  was  established  the  doctrine  that "  the  right  to  labour  ia 
a  royal  right  which  the  prince  may  seil  and  subjects  should 
buy."  vMong  with  this  there  went  the  enforcing  of  count- 
lesa  indiistrial  regulations  by  arraies  of  ofBcialB;  pushed 
to  auch  extremes  in  France  that  before  tho  Revolution  the 
producing  and  distributing  organizations  were  aliuost 
etrangled. 

Ilere  too,  as  in  France,  the  power  to  seil  was  not  natural 
but  conferred. 

"The  m&rket  wo«  by  dcscent  do  popuUr  or  tribal  right;  it  was  the 
king'a  prerogHtive ;  its  tolls  and  customB  were  regulatcd  b;  the  antho- 
rit;  of  the  JuBtices  of  the  Eing's  Bench,  and  its  pricea  were  procUimed 
by  the  Eing'e  Clerk  of  the  Harket." 
And  again — 

A.  trader  Coming  to  a  town  "was  not  allowed  to  do  uij  busineM 
secretlj  or  outaide  the  proper  limits,  but  '  openly  in  the  market  thereto 
aasigned,'  and  even  there  he  was  ordered  to  stand  aside  tili  the  towns- 
men  had  come  back  from  eatly  mass  and  had  Ürst  been  nerved  witli 
such  Stores  of  com  aod  malt,  of  butl«r  and  poultry  and  meat  as  ttieir 
households  needed,  and  the  bell  Struck  the  hour  when  he  might  täte 
his  turu  for  what  was  left.  And  as  he  bought  so  roust  he  seil  only  in 
the  established  and  customary  place;  and  food  ouce  displayed  od  bia 
sbelf  or  stall  cnuld  not  be  taken  out  ot  the  town  unsold  witbout  leiTc 
of  thebailifb." 

Legal  dictation  like  in  spirit  to  this  was  universally  His- 
played.  Eestraints  and  directions  of  industrial  activities  b " 
the  king  and  his  local  deputies,  carried  out  down  even  to 
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small  detai]s,  show  how  little  separated  was  induatrial  nile 
from  poütical  rule, 

§  772.  Theecclesiasticalregulationofißdustry  in  modern 
soeieties,  bas  bcen  cliieäy,  incidental,  aa  it  was  in  ancient 
societiea.  Sacrifice  and  worship  have  broiight  men  together 
at  appointed  places  and  times,  and  trading  has  arisen  as  a 
concomitant  The  names  of  faira,  habitually  identical  with 
the  names  of  ehurch-feativals,  yield  clear  evidence,  This 
origin  of  raeetings  for  buying  and  selling  in  France,  la  well 
deacribed  by  Eourquelof 

"People  came  at  flrat  purely  from  the  sentimeot  of  devotioD.  The 
esrlieat  bUBiDeaa  done  was  in  eatablef*,  an  abundaace  of  nhich  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  unusual  coDCourse;  tlien  they  had  the  ideft 
of  profiting  by  the  circumstaace  to  procura  graina  whicb  they  were 
ordinarily  unable  to  procure  Qt  bome  or  could  only  be  got  at  high  rates. 
The  presence  of  the  coasumer  brought  that  of  the  merchant,  and 
gndually  faira  were  formed." 

Challamel,  wlien  saying  tbat  in  Paris  the  region  immedi- 
ately  around  the  cathedral  "  was  devoted  to  trade,"  incHcates 
the  way  in  which  not  only  periodic  but  permanent  localiza- 
tion  of  trade  was  incidentally  detemiined  by  eeeiesiastieal 
obsen-ancea.  But  in  France  a  direct  as  well  aa  an  indireet 
clerical  influence  was  exercised. 

"  In  many  quartera  the  secular  or  regulär  clergy  had  the  wardenshlp, 
seigneurehip,  aad  Jurisdiction  of  the  fairs.  .  .  .  Uaually  faire  and 
markets  were  held  in  front  of  the  churches;  the  priests  or  monks 
aolemnly  opeoed  them." 

The  history  of  early  England  fnmishes  kindred  evidence. 
Indeed  the  chureh  had  become  a  trading  centre  quite  lit- 
erally.  In  Mra.  Green's  elaborate  digest  of  ancient  mu- 
nicipal  docnments  we  read — 

"The  chuTcbwastheirCommonHall  wbere  tbe  commonalty  tnet  for 
dl  kinds  of  buainesa,  to  aiidit  the  town  accounta,  to  divide  the  common 
luids,  to  make  grants  of  property,  to  hire  Boldierx,  or  to  elect  a  mayoT 
.  .  .  we  even  hear  of  a  payment  made  by  the  priest  to  the  Corporation 
to  induce  them  not  to  hold  their  assemblies  in  the  chancel  while  high 
muswubeingperformed.  .  .  .  iDfairtimethethrongof  tradeis  .  -  , 
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were  '  ever  wont  and  used  .  .  .  to  lay  open,  buy  and  seil  diven  met- 
chandisee  in  the  said  church  and  cemetery.'  .  .  .  It  was  not  tili  the 
time  of  Laud  tbat  the  public  attained  to  a  conviction  .  .  .  that  the 
church  was  desecrated  by  the  transaction  in  it  of  common  budness.'' 

As  suggested  above,  this  use  of  the  parish  church  for 
trading  purposes,  probably  arosö  from  the  desire  to  obtain 
that  security  for  a  bargain  which  the  sanctity  of  the  place 
was  supposed  to  give — a  calling  on  God  to  witness;  and  as 
in  markets,  at  one  time,  bargains  were  made  in  the  presence 
of  civil  officers,  so  it  may  be  that  in  sorae  cases  they  were 
made  in  church  in  the  presence  of  priests. 

Of  course  to  the  indirect  regulation  of  industry  illustrated 
in  these  ways,  has  to  be  added  the  direct  regulation  by  inter- 
dicts  on  labour  at  certain  times — Sunday,  holy-days,  saints* 
days.  Though  now  most  of  these  interdicts  have  become 
obsolete,  and  the  remaining  ones  are  by  many  disregarded, 
they  were  at  one  time  largely  operative  in  restraining  pro- 
duction,  distribution,  and  exchange. 

§  773.  That  the  different  kinds  of  control  over  men  have 
differentiated,  and  that  the  control  of  industrial  activitv  has 
gradually  become  independent  of  Church  and  State,  is  made 
sufficiently  manifest  by  the  foregoing  evidence.  But  the 
f act  already  pointed  out,  and  here  to  be  af resh  emphasized,  is 
that  there  has  simultaneously  taken  place  a  decrease  in  the 
coerciveness  of  all  these  kinds  of  rule.  While  early  despotism 
hasbeen  (among  the  most  civilized  peoples  at  Icast)  restricted 
by  growth  of  populär  power,  and  while  the  once  rigoroiis 
govemment  of  the  Church,  enforced  by  excommunication 
and  damnation,  has  almost  died  away,  there  has  been  a  relax- 
ing  of  control  over  industry;  not  only  by  the  diminution  of 
political  and  clerical  dictation,  but  also  by  the  diminution  of 
dictation  from  authorities  within  the  industrial  Organization 
itself.  In  past  days  artisans,  manufacturers,  traders,  were 
subject  not  only  to  the  peremptory  Orders  of  the  general 
government,  but  also  to  the  peremptory  Orders  of  their  own 
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ruling  bodies — ^gilds  and  kindred  combinations.  The  gen- 
eral  character  of  early  industrial  govemment  is  well  illiis- 
trated  by  Levaaseur's  aecount  of  the  commercial  regime  of 
the  14th  Century  in  France,  as  thus  Condensed. 

These  wholesale  merchants,  travelling  over  the  country  and  abroad, 
were  called  mercers.  Like  the  masons  and  the  eompagnonSy  they  too 
formed  large  associations ;  each  of  which  comprised  many  provinces, 
and  was  govemed  by  a  *  king  of  the  mercers.^  There  was  a  king  in  the 
North,  in  the  Bouth,  in  the  Centre,  and  in  other  provinces.  There 
were  also  private  brotherhoods  of  mercers  in  each  town,  &c.  The 
mercer  king  ruled  the  general  commerce  of  the  province  with  a  high 
band.  He  gave  certificates  of  mastership.  No  mercer  could  expose 
goods  for  sale  without  bis  permission.  He  had  bis  court  of  justice,  and 
hiB  reyenues. 

It  was  in  a  kindred  spirit  that  in  England  and  elsewhere 
gilds  regulated  men's  businesses.  In  each  town  there  grew 
up  a  trading  aristocracy,  which  at  the  same  time  that  it  con- 
troUed  the  transactions  of  its  own  members  controUed  the 
Uvea  of  hand-workers,  and  everjnvhere  put  narrow  limits  to 
individual  freedom.  Some  borough  regulations  will  show 
this. 

StraDgers  ^'  were  forbidden  to  carry  their  wares  from  house  to  bouse ; 
here  they  might  not  seil  their  goods  with  their  own  hands,  there  they 
must  dispose  of  them  wholesale,  or  forfeit  their  entire  stock  to  the  town 
if  they  attempted  to  seil  by  retail;  elsewhere  they  had  to  wait  for  a 
given  nnmber  of  weeks  after  their  arrival  before  they  could  offer  their 
merchandise  to  the  buyer." 

In  a  future  chapter  there  will  be  occasion  to  illustrate  at 
ßome  length  this  kind  of  industrial  govemment.  Here  it  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  coerciveness  of  industrial  rule  which 
originally  accompanied  the  coerciveness  of  political  and 
ecclesiastical  rule. 

I  repeat  and  emphasize  this  tnith  because,  in  the  closing 
chapters  of  this  volume,  we  must  have  it  constantly  in  mind, 
if  we  are  to  understand  the  present  forms  of  industrial  Or- 
ganization and  frame  rational  conceptions  of  the  forms  it  is 
likely  by  and  by  to  assume. 


CHAPTER  21. 


FATEBITAL    BSGCLA.TIOIT. 


§  774.  TüoraH  the  above  title  covera  nearly  all  the  aub- 
ject  matter  of  this  cliapter,  yet  it  ia  not  entirely  comprehen- 
aive.  Tliere  are  a  few  facta  t«  be  here  noted  which  do  not 
come  under  it.  Thoiigh  otherwise  unfit,  the  title  "  Domestic 
Regulation  "  woiild,  in  respect  of  these  facta,  be  the  best. 

For  the  control  of  the  bousehold  group  doea  not  witbout 
exception  centre  in  the  husband  and  father.  Historians  and 
the  earlier  etlinologista,  studying  exelusively  the  records  of 
Semitic  and  Aryan  races,  have  regarded  paternal  rule  and 
domestic  rule  as  equivalent  expressions.  Biit  qualification 
of  their  views  has  been  neceasitated  by  facta  which  study  of 
the  human  races  at  large  has  discloaed.  The  truth  which  a 
generation  ago  was  scarcely  auspected,  but  which  ia  now 
familiär,  that  commonly  araong  uncivilized  pcoplea  kinsbip 
ia  reckoned  through  females  and  not  through  males,  and  that 
very  generally  descpnt  of  property  and  rank  follows  the 
feraale  line,  has  neeessitated  remodelling  the  theoriea  of  Sir 
Henry  Maine  and  otbera,  respecting  tbe  primitive  family- 
group.  This  change  of  view  has  been  made  greater  bj 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  even  among  peoples  who  in  past 
timea  reached  high  degrees  of  civilization,  as  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Penivians,  this  ayatera  of  relationship  obtained — 
modified,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  Inca  raee  by  estahlish- 
ment  of  the*nile  that  the  king  or  noble  should  marry  his 
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sister  or  nearest  female  relative:  so  cnsuring  deecent  in  the 
male  Une  as  well  as  in  the  female  line. 

Mitigation  of  that  bareh  treatment  to  which,  in  early 
stages  of  human  progresa,  women  have  been  subject,  has  re- 
sulted  in  some  cases;  and  occasionally  they  have  acquired 
both  social  and  domeatic  power.  This  was  conspicuously  the 
case  in  Egypt,  wliere  autocratic  queens  were  not  unknown^ 
and  among  a  f ew  uncivilized  tribes  it  happens  that  chieftain- 
ship  descends  to  women.  Improvement  in  their  domestic 
Position  caused  bythiasystem  of  kinahipwaashownin  Tahiti, 
where  a  wife  could  divorce  heraelf  as  well  aa  a  husband. 
Among  the  Tongans,  too,  the  ataius  of  wives  was  good.  Still 
better  evidence  is  yielded  by  the  Malagasy:  the  balance  of 
power  inelines  in  women'a  favour.  But  in  the  majority  of 
cases  deacent  in  the  female  line  soema  to  have  had  little  or  no 
effect  in  quaiifying  the  absolute  aubjection  and  domestic 
slavery  of  wives.  In  illustration  may  be  named  the  Austra- 
lians,  Tasmaniana,  Snakes,  Chippewayans,  Dakotas,  Creeks, 
Guiana  tril>es,  Arawaka,  Caribs,  and  many  others.  The 
power  of  the  btisband  and  father  is  exercised  without 
limit,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  all  tribal  relations 
the  children  are  not  reckoned  as  bis  but  aa  their 
mother's. 

Äfrica  fumishee  mixed  evidence  which  muat  be  noticed. 
There  is  descent  in  the  female  line  among  the  Western 
Bantua,  and  along  with  it  there  go  both  inferiorities  and 
superioritiea  of  domestic  position.  One  inferiority  ia  aeen  in 
the  fact  that  wives  are  "  usually  inherited,  together  with 
other  property  "  ;  and  yet  the  wife  owns  her  own  hut,  field, 
and  poultry.  But  a  special  influeuce  qualifies  the  domeatic 
relation.  A  wife's  death  is  apt  to  bring  on  the  husband  a 
charge  of  guilt  and  a  fine  payable  to  her  relatives,  and  fear 
of  this  ieada  to  lax  control  of  the  wife  and  aubjection  to 
her  faniily.  Here  it  would  seem  then  tbat  descent  in  the 
female  line  qualifies  male  authority:  one  further  indication 
of  thiB  being  that  the  power  of  the  father  is  unlimited  over 
138 
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tliose  of  his  chüdren  who  bave  slave-motherB  though  not 
over  the  others. 

But  apart  from  qualificatioDs  of  the  marital  relation  and 
of  domestic  mle  hence  arising,  we  meet  here  and  there  with 
examples  of  dominant  female  influence,  and  even  supremac;, 
having  its  effects  upon  industrial  activities.  Inetances  bave 
already  been  given  (§g  326,  730)  showing  that  in  varioua 
placee  trade  ia  in  the  hands  of  woraen,  and  that  in  some  caaes 
men  yield  to  their  aiithoritative  dictation.  Here  ia  e  more 
specific  instance  from  New  Britain. 

The  women  of  Hayter  Island  sat  "csimlj  io  the  canoee,  giving 
ordere  to  the  atemer  bbx  what  to  seil  and  nhat  to  take  in  ezchange. 
All  barter  gooda  that  the  men  eichanged  were  hunded  to  the  women, 
wbo  eiamined  them  verj  carefullj,  and  placed  them  under  where  thej 
were  sitting." 

Soraething  lue  domestic  equality  accoinpanying  induBtrial 
equality  occura  in  Bomeo.  According  to  St.  Jobn,  "  mar- 
riage  among  the  Dyaka  is  a  business  of  parfnerehip."  Boyle 
saya  o£  üyak  wives  that  their  abare  of  work  is  not  unreason- 
able,  and  their  influencc  in  tbe  faniily  is  considerable.  And 
wbile  St.  John  teils  iis  that  among  some  Sea-Dyak  tribes,  the 
husband  follows  the  wife  and  livea  with,  and  works  for,  her 
parents,  we  are  told  by  Brooke  that  in  Mukab  and  other 
places  in  the  vicinity,  inhabited  by  Malanaus,  tbe  wives  close 
their  doors,  and  will  not  reeeive  their  hnsbands,  unless  thcy 
procure  fish.  Here,  tben,  tbe  regulation  of  indiistry  unJer 
its  domestic  fonu  ia  in  the  hands  of  woinen  ratlier  tlian  of 
men.  In  tbe  Indian  hüls  there  are  people — the  Kocch 
— among  whoin,  along  witb  dcscent  in  the  female  line, 
there  goes  comptete  inversion  of  tbe  ordinary  marital  re- 
lation s. 

"  When  a  man  manies  he  lives  nith  his  wife'B  mother,  obejingh« 
and  his  wife.  Marriaf;eg  are  usually  arrangcd  b;  mothers  in  nonage. 
but  [only  after]  Consulting  the  destined  bride.  Grown  up  wotnen  id»J 
aelect  a  husband  for  themBelves,  and  another,  if  the  flret  die." 

Thus,  whether  or  not  a  sequence  of  descent  in  tbe  female 
line,  the  autbority  of  women  is  in  some  cases  greater  than 
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ttiat  of  men  in  relation  to  industrial  govemment,  notwitb- 
standing  men'e  greater  strength. 

§  775,  Tbeee  exceptional  instaiices  serve  but  to  remind  us 
that  almoet  univeraally  men,  having,  by  gifts  of  nature,  the 
raaatery,  nse  that  mastery  in  every  waj — dictating  to  all 
members  of  tfae  family-group  in  reapect  of  their  occupations 
as  in  other  respecta.  For  we  inay  safely  assume  that  where 
the  Subordination  of  women  is  unlimited,  tlie  Subordination 
of  children  ia  also  unlimited ;  and  tliat  along  with  the  fatber's 
despotic  regulatiun  of  them  in  all  eise,  there  goes  deapotic 
regulation  of  their  laboure.  Tndeed,  we  see  bere  in  ita  aim- 
plest  form  the  general  truth  tbat  political  nilc,  ecclesiastioal 
rule,  and  industrial  rule,  are  at  the  ontset  one;  since  the  male 
head  of  the  family  enaets  gcneral  laws  of  conduct  for  ita 
members,  exereiaes  that  autbority  which  belongs  to  bim  as 
representative  and  priest  of  the  dcceased  ancestor  or  house- 
hold  deity,  and  is  the  irresponaible  director  of  daüy  work. 

Naturally,  where  little  or  no  political  Organization  bas 
arisen,  there  exists  notbing  to  put  a  check  on  the  fatber's 
power — nothing  save  the  ability  of  his  children  to  resist  or 
to  escape.  Tliis  check  secras  operative  in  families  of  Be- 
douins,  among  whom  the  sentiinent  of  filial  Subordination  iB 
sinall,  and  among  wbom  a  son  can  easily  »et  iip  a  tent  for  bim- 
seif.  Hence,  saya  Burckbardt,  "  the  daily  quarreis  between 
parents  and  children  in  the  desert  constitute  the  worst  fea- 
ture  of  tbe  Bedouin  character."  But  recognizing  auch  ex- 
ceptional cases,  where,  as  also  among  some  North  American 
tribes,  awildpredatory  lifeconflicts  with  the  raaiiitenanceof 
domestic  govemment,  we  may  say  that  generalty  among 
early  pastoral  and  agricultural  peoples,  detacbed  faniily- 
groups  are  subject  to  iinlirnitcd  patemal  rule.  By  hia  in- 
tended  sacrifice,  Abraham  implied  the  possession  of  the  life- 
and-death  power;  and  by  .Teplitba  that  power  was  exercised. 
^»■c^wwof  thiakind,  established  duringtheagesof  nomadic 
life  and  of  Bcatt«red  agricultural  Clusters,  survivea  wben  so- 
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cial  aggregates  are  f ormed  for  purpoeea  of  def eoce  or  aggRS- 
Bion.  And  eince  tbe  men  who  in  their  families  aeverally  es- 
ercise  absolute  power,  even  to  the  killing  of  wives  and  chil- 
drcn  at  will,  are  also  the  men  who  rule  the  aggregate  and 
make  the  laws;  there  ig  nothing  tending  to  change  thig  do- 
mestic  regime^  and  it  continues  through  the  early  stagee  of 
civilization.  Of  leading  illustrations  I  may  name  first  that 
f  urnished  by  China.  Remarking  that "  in  their  moat  ancient 
books  the  family  ia  declared  to  be  the  foundation  of  society," 
Douglas  writes — 

"  Id  private  life,  aa  long  as  bis  pareata  live,  he  [a  sod]  holds  himself 
at  their  disposal,  aad  ia  guided  by  them  in  the  choice  of  hia  occupaticm 
aad  in  every  concem  of  life."  .  .  .  "Overtbe  propertj  of  sods  the 
father'e  authority  is  as  compiete  as  over  their  libertj  "  ,  ,  .  "  Full- 
grown  men  eubmit  meekl;  to  be  flogged  without  raiaing  their  hands." 
And  here  may  he  added  a  passage  from  the  sanic  writer 
ahowing  that,  hs  above  said,  the  absolute  power  of  tlie  father 
long  aurvivea,  because  the  heads  of  families  themaelves  eon- 
stitute  the  public  aiitliority. 

"  The  affairs  of  each  Ching  [village  Community]  were  in  tbe  old  daji 
presided  orer  bj  the  heada  of  the  eight  families,  and  in  the  larger 
communitiea  an  eitended  assembly  of  eldera  adjudicated  on  all  matten 
relating  to  the  administratioo  of  their  neighbourhoods.  To  a  greti 
extent  thia  ayatem  cxista  at  the  preaenl  day.  Now,  as  in  the  days  of 
yore,  the  head  of  each  bousehold  bolda  autocratic  sway  ov-er  all  tba 
members  of  hia  family.  The  very  Uvea  of  bis  sons  and  daugbteis  an 
in  bia  hands,  and  if  hia  conduct,  bowerer  cruel  t^ward  hia  wife,  con- 
cubinea,  aod  dependants,  is  not  of  a  kind  to  outrage  the  feelinga  of  hie 
brothcr  eiders — and  as  a  rule  it  takes  a  great  deal  to  do  tbis—it  is 
allowed  to  paas  without  attractiog  the  attention  of  any  public  judidil 
authority." 

And  tliis  absolute  siibjection  is  supported  by  law  to  tbe 
extent  th^t  disobedient  sona  are  impriaoned  by  their  fathers. 
So,  too,  unlimitedpatcrnal  power  is  insisted  upon  hy  th« 
sacred  books  of  the  Hindus.  In  the  Code  of  Manu  it  e 
written : — 

"Three  pereons — a  wife,  a  aon,  and  a  alave — are  declared  by  lawto 
have  in  genentl  no  wealth  exclusively  their  own ;  the  wealth  wbidi 
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ibej  suy  eani  is  regularl;  acquired  for  the  man  to  vhom  they 

beloBg." 

And  according  to  Nelson's  View  (^tAe  Hindu  Zow,  thia  rela- 

tionship  still  continues. 

"  It  is  the  uQdoubt«d  fact  tbat  among  the  so-called  Hiodus  of  the 
Hadraa  province  the  Father  is  looked  upon  by  alt  at  tbe  preBent  da;  as 
tbe  Rajab  or  absolute  acvereign  of  the  family  ,  .  .  He  is  entitled  to 
reverence  duritig  life,  as  he  is  to  worship  after  his  death.  His  word  is 
law,  to  be  obeyed  without  queatioD  or  demur.'' 
Alleging  a  parallelisiu  between  this  State  of  thinga  among 
the  Hindus  and  that  amoag  the  primitive  Teutons,  Sir 
Henry  Maine  writea: — 

"The  precinct  of  the  fuailj  dwelling-honse  could  be  ent«red  by 
oobody  but  himself  [the  father]  and  those  under  his  patria  petata*, 
aot  even  by  o£Scers  of  the  law,  for  he  himself  made  law  within  and 
enforced  law  made  without." 

Elsewhere  quoting  the  Slavonian  maxim  that  "  A  father  is 
like  an  earthlj  god  to  liis  aon,"  Sir  Henry  Maine  givea  a 
dodred  aecount  of  the  j}atriaj}otesias  oi  the  early  Romana; 
rat  this  may  be  most  conveniently  aummarized  in  the  words 
)f  Duniy. 

"Tbe  father  of  the  famil;  1  It  is  alwaya  he  who  ia  mentiooed,  for 
here  is  DO  one  eise  in  the  house,  wife,  children,  cllents,  slaves,  all  are 
mly  chsttela,  instnimente  of  labour,  persoas  without  will  and  without 
uone,  subjected  to  the  omnipotence  of  the  father.  At  once  priest  and 
udge,  his  authority  is  absolut«;  he  alone  ia  in  commuDication  with 
.he  gods,  for  he  aloue  peiforms  the  laera  pritata,  and,  aa  master,  he 
lisposes  of  the  power«  and  life  of  his  slaves.  As  husbaDd  he  condemns 
ais  wife  to  death  if  ahe  forgea  false  kejs  or  violates  her  tow.  ...  Ah 
fatbe^  he  killa  the  child  that  is  bom  deformed,  and  sells  the  others,  aa 
many  as  three  timea,  before  losing  his  Claims  upon  them.  Neither  age 
nor  diguities  emaocipate  them." 

It  goea  without  aayiiig  that  the  father  waa  the  absolute  regu- 
latoT  of  industry.  Wife  and  children  were  in  the  same 
Position  as  bond-servanta.  Their  acts  were  controlled  just  aa 
much  aa  the  acta  of  cattle  were  controlled. 

%  11Q.  That  a  kindred  relationahip  obtained  during  early 
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days  throughout  Europe,  we  may  safely  infer  on  remember 
ing  that  down  to  the  l'Sth  Century  in  France,  it  was  in  the 
power  of  a  fatlier  to  iniprison  a  aon  wlio  displeased  him :  the 
iniplication  being  that  he  could  force  his  son  to  undertate 
whatever  work  he  pleased.  Though  in  England  paterna! 
power  never  went  to  Ulis  extreme,  yet  we  see  in  the  usages 
and  ideae  of  quite  reeent  timea,  how  subordinate  were  chil- 
dren  to  pareiits,  and  especially  to  the  fatlier.  If,  even  down 
to  the  earlier  part  of  this  Century,  filial  duty  was  supposed  to 
include  obedieiice  to  parcnts  in  respect  of  marriage,  it  musl 
also  iiave  inclnded  obedience  in  res])ect  of  avocations,  We 
have  iiideed,  in  this  matter,  direct  evidence  given  by  a  well 
reeognized  aiithority  on  niral  Hfe  in  general — the  late  Mr. 
Jefferies.  The  following  extraet  exliibita  the  filial  and  pa- 
temal relations  among  farraera — 

"  Tlie  growth  of  hnlf-o-doi'.eii  atrong  bohb  was  a  matter  of  eelf-con- 
gratulatioD,  for  each  bs  be  came  to  msD's  estate  took  tbe  place  of  s 
labourer,  and  so  reduced  the  moDej  expenditure.  The  datighten 
worked  in  the  dairy,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  milk  occasioDally,  or,  at 
least,  to  labour  in  the  ha^-fletd.  The;  Bpun,  too,  the  home-madc  etuSs 
in  which  all  the  family  were  clothed.  A  tnan'a  children  n-erc  hü>  ser- 
Tants.  They  could  not  stir  a  step  without  his  permisf  ion.  Obedien« 
and  reverence  to  the  parent  was  the  flrst  and  greatest  of  all  rirtues. 
Ita  influenee  was  to  entend  through  life,  and  through  the  whole  social 
System.  They  were  to  choose  the  wife  or  the  huslmnd  approved  of  »t 
home.  At  thirty,  perhaps,  the  more  fortunat«  of  the  sons  were  plxwi 
OD  farnis  of  their  owd  nominally,  but  still  really  under  the  father's 
contTol.  They  darcd  not  plough  or  sow  except  in  the  way  that  be 
appro'cd.  Their  expenditure  was  strictly  regulated  by  bis  ordei«. 
"niiis  lastcd  tili  hia  death,  which  might  not  take  place  for  sDOther 
twenty  years." 

This  State  of  tliinga  is  still  in  considerable  measure  that 
which  the  law  reeognizes;  for  the  son  under  age  is  held  to 
be  legally  his  father'a  servant,  and,  as  shown  by  an  action  fw 
seduction,  the  deprivation  of  a  daughter's  Services  is  piit 
forward  as  the  ground  of  complaint. 

Let  IIS  not  omit  here  to  note  the  evidence  fnrnished  that 
coercivenese  declinea  simultaneously  in  political,  «cclesiasti- 
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cal,  and  industrial  regulatioc.  For  with  increase  of  political 
freedom  and  religioua  freedom,  the  froedora  now  practicallj 
if  not  l«gally  given  to  children,  is  such  that  the  father, 
iufitead  of  coercing  them  for  his  own  bene£t,  habitually 
coerces  himself  for  their  benefit;  and  is  largely  swayed  by 
their  wisbea  in  reapect  to  their  industrial  careere. 

§  777.  The  preceding  sectione  exhibit  patemal  govem- 
ment  at  large  during  early  atages,  and  do  but  indirectly  im- 
ply  its  extension  over  domestie  indnstry.  But  facta  may  be 
given  enforcing  the  inferencc  that  if  the  father  haa  unlimited 
authority  over  his  children  in  other  mattera,  he  muat  have 
unlimited  authority  over  their  laboura. 

That  he  dictatcd  the  occupatJons  of  his  sons  is  implied  by 
that  industrial  inheritance  which  has  characterized  early 
stages  of  civilization  all  over  the  world.  Various  influ- 
ences  made  paternal  power  thua  ehow  itself.  Already  a  son, 
ever  preaent  in  the  house,  had  leamed  something  of  the 
business  carried  on  in  it.  To  complete  hia  knowledge  was 
manifestly  eaaier  than  to  give  him  knowledge  of  another 
businese  cvcn  suppoaing  thie  could  be  done  on  the  premises, 
and  much  casier  conaidenng  that,  if  done  at  all,  it  must  be 
done  elaewhere  at  conaiderable  expense.  A  further  motive 
operated.  In  early  days  modes  of  production  were  kept 
secret.  The  uncivilized.and  semi-civilized  man,  prone  to 
HUperstitioD,  regarda  every  proeesa  he  does  not  understand 
as  aupematural;  so  that  in  Africa  the  blacitamith  is  even 
now  looked  upon  as  a  magician.  Hence  the  meaning  of  the 
Word  "  craft,"  which  carriea  with  it  the  idea  of  cunning  and 
fiubtlety,  or  somc  skill  pasaing  the  common  apprehension. 
Evidently,  then,  the  aim  always  was  to  keep  the  secrets  of 
the  businesB  in  the  family.  And  evidently  sons  brought  up 
■with  a  knowledge  of  theae  secivta,  and  by  years  of  practice 
made  skilful,  were  compelled  to  continue  on  as  joumey- 
men  under  parental  control,  aince  no  other  career  was  open 
to  them. 
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In  numy  societiee  tliU  industrUI  usage,  iuturally  evolved, 
has  been  made  imperative  by  law;  and  legislative  wißdom 
baa  been  credited  with  it  and  its  suppoeed  advantages.  An- 
cient  China  yields  an  instance.  Said  a  prisoner  to  tbe  Mar 
quiB  of  Tsin — "  Music  was  tbe  profeasion  of  my  fatber; 
dared  I  leam  any  otber!  "  And  in  tbe  Th»i-yu  it  is  wriV 
ten — 

' '  The  80I1B  of  ofSceri  ought  alwayg  to  be  offlcera ;  the  sons  of  utinu 
ought  always  to  be  artis&QB ;  the  Boiu  of  merchanta  ought  alwajs  to  be 
merchanta,  and  the  bods  of  farmera  ought  alwaja  to  be  fanneia." 
Tbe    like    bappened    in    ancient    Egypt      According   tö 
Duncker — 

"  We  learo  that  no  one  was  altowed  to  foUow  an;  other  occupation 
than  that  derived  from  his  fatber.    The  iuBcriptioDB  teil  ua  that  tbe 
Barne  Office,  as  for  instance  that  of  arcfaitect,  remained  in  the  Barne 
family  for  twenty-three  generatiouB." 
Similarly  in  Greece,  eustom  led  to  injunction. 

At  Athens  ' '  it  was  conceived,  moreover,  that,  if  men  coufined  them- 
aelvea  to  one  calling,  they  would  arriTe  therein  at  greater  excelleace; 
and  the  law,  accoidingly,  forbade  them  to  be  of  two  trades." 
And  it  waa  so  in  ancient  Mexico,  wbere,  says  Clavigero — 

"The  BouB  in  general  leamed  the  trades  of  their  fathers,  and 
embroced  their  professionH.  Thus  they  perpetuated  the  arta  in 
familiea  to  the  advautage  of  the  State." 

Hereafter,  ia  dealing  with  tbe  Organization  and  govem- 
ment  of  gilds,  we  ahall  find  everywhere  illuatrated  similar 
tendencies  and  results.  In  tbis  place  it  eonceras  us  only  to 
obaerve  tbat  tbe  power  of  tbe  fatber  as  industrial  regulator, 
is  neceaaarily  implied. 


CHÄPTEE  Xn. 
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§  778.  In  veiy  rüde  tribes,  and  especially  in  hunting 
trifces,  where  supremacy  of  the  father  depends  on  pLysical 
or  mental  superiority,  no  supremacy  of  the  grandfather  is 
known.  But  where  the  eentiment  of  Subordination  js  deep, 
pat«nia]  control  begets  grandpatemal  control,  and  the  con- 
trol  of  the  great-grandfather.  Naturally  the  aiitliority  of 
the  father,  atrongly  pronoimeed  as  we  bave  seen  among  Tu- 
ranian,  Semitlc,  and  Aryan  peoples  in  their  early  atages, 
initiales  the  authority  of  the  patriarch.  And  this,  passing  at 
hiB  death  to  bis  eldest  male  descendant  {or  if  he  is  not  alive 
then  to  bis  eldest  son),  makes  bim  tbe  govemor  of  the  gronp, 
who,  along  with  tbe  other  kinds  of  ruie,  exercises  industrial 
nile. 

Doubtiess,  as  we  see  among  tbe  races  named  who  bave 
given  origin  to  tbe  leading  civilizations,  filial  obedieupe  bas 
been  fostered  by  ancestor-worabip.  The  eonnexion  between 
tbe  two  is  elearly  implied  by  the  following  passage  from 
an  article  by  Dr.  Julius  Ilappel  in  the  Revue  de  Vhistoire  (feg 


"  Aiusi  longtempB  que  vivent  les  parents,  od  doit,  d'aprte  la  doctrine 
^Hsia-EiDg,  IcB  traitercomTnedesdieuzterrestrea  .  .  .  Cettecom- 
mnnatiti  de  vie  entre  les  membrea  d'nae  mSme  fsmille  doit  ie  pour- 
«oiTre  jnsqn'su  deU  de  1a  mort  .  .  ,  Toua  leBÖvinemeDta  importaata 
de  la  famille  Bont  cotnmuDiqu^e  aux  döfunts  aussi,  en  particulier  toot 
«hugement  dans  la  propriSt^  ou  le  droit  poaaeBaoral  des  BDcAtres." 

Neceaaarily  along  with  belief  in  the  ghoat  of  tbe  dead 

iatber  who  is  propitiated  by  sacrifices,  and  supposed  to  iuflict 
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evils  if  he  is  angered,  there  goes  the  belief  that  the  Uving 
father  may  after  doatli  revenge  himself  on  those  who  have 
angered  liim  during  bis  life.  Ilence  there  resulta  a  Subordi- 
nation to  him  far  more  profound  tban  can  otberwise  be 
established.  And  this  Bubordination  continues,  and  even 
becoinea  greater,  wben  be  haa  become  a  grandfather  or  great- 
grandfather;  since  tlien  the  time  is  nearer  at  band  when 
he  can  use  bis  aupematural  powers  to  piinish  recalcitrant 
descendants. 

Another  factor  conduces  to  patriarebal  authority,  namely, 
füll  recognition  of  tlic  right  of  property.  Sons  who  are 
indei>endeiit  of  tbeir  father  for  niaintenance,  and  sons  who 
will  inherit  nothing  at  bis  death,  lack  one  of  the  motives  for 
obedience.  Such  confirmed  respect  for  ownerahip  as  insares 
poBsession  of  his  land  and  goods  by  the  grandfather  or  great- 
grandfather,  even  wlien  he  becomes  feeble,  atrengtheiiB 
greatly  tlie  ruie  of  the  el<leat  male.  Tbis  inäuence  we  may 
perceive  operating  aniong  the  aneient  Hebrewa.  The  tradi- 
■  tiona  conceming  laaac,  Jacob  and  Esau,  and  again  eoncern- 
ing  Joseph  and  hia  brethren,  imply  recognition  of  a  father's 
ability  to  diapose  of  hia  property  aa  he  pleaaes.  The  right 
of  property  ia  regarded  aa  in  a  measure  aacred. 

§  779.  Some  cvidence  obaervable  among  exiating  peoples 
may  be  eet  down.  The  airapleat  and  cleareat  comea  to  us 
f roni  Af rica.  Deseribing  the  condition  of  tbings  aniong  fie 
.  Bechuanaa,  Alberti  writea: — 

"  Un  jeune  Cafre  ne  se  marie  qu'aprte  avoir  obteau  le  consent«meDt 
de  Bea  parents;  nn  Cafrc  mariö,  etlt-i1  lui-m6me  des  Als  et  dea  pelit- 
fils,  ne  troque  aucuoe  pi^e  de  b^tail,  oe  conclus  sucuo  marchä,  au» 
avoir  consult^  bod  pire  et  obteau  Boa  approbatioa." 
And  he  goes  on  to  aay  that — 

"  8i  un  fils,  A  quelque  ige  que  ce  föt,  ce  comporfoit  mal  earers  «m 
parents,  s'il  refusoit  opiniAtr^ent  d'obiir  surtont  auz  ordres  ie  ton 
pire,  quaad  ils  sout  iquitables.  du  qu'il  ne  Buidt  pas  sea  avis.  il  aeroil 
bAt  de  s'attircr  Ia  haine  et  le  mSpiia  de  toute  la  horde,  au  point  d'itn 
ob)ig£  de  la  quitt«r  et  äe  se  retirer  tülleuTa." 
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Tbe  account  given  by  Livingstone  adde  an  important  fact. 

"The  goTemmeDt  is  patriarctial,  each  iubd  being,  by  virtue  ot 
potemity,  chief  of  bis  owa  children.  They  bnild  their  hata  around 
bi»  .  .  .  Near  the  centre  of  euch  circle  of  bute  tbere  is  s  spot  called 
a  'kotla,'  witfa  a  äreplace;  bere  they  work,  eat,  or  sit  and  goBsip  o*er 
tbe  news  of  the  day.  A  poor  man  attaches  bimself  to  the  kotla  of  a 
rieb  one,  and  is  conMdered  a  chtld  of  the  Utter.  An  underchief  bas  a 
number  of  these  circles  around  bis;  and  the  coliection  of  kotlas  around 
tfae  great  one  in  tbe  middle  of  the  whoie,  that  of  the  principal  chief, 
conatitutcs  the  tonn."  . 

This  last  statenient  showa  how  the  original  patriarchal  group 
becomea  at  onee  both  enlarged  f.nd  modified  by  addition  of 
men  having  no  blood-relationship  to  ita  iiienibers.  Every- 
where  diiring  turbulent  timea,  it  must  have  happeoed  that  a 
fugitive  or  a  "  kin-broken  "  man,  being  in  danger  when  liv- 
ing  alone,  or  surrounded  only  by  bis  amall  family-group, 
joined  a  large  family-group  for  sake  of  safety ;  and,  in  doing 
this,  became  subordinate  to  its  head.  The  result,  es  indicated 
by  livingBtone  aniong  South  Africana,  ig  tacitly  explained 
by  Du  Chailhi  in  bis  description  of  the  West  Africans. 

"  Tbe  patriarchal  formof  govemment  wastbe  only  one  kDowo;  each 
village  bad  its  chief,  and  further  in  the  interior  the  villages  Becmed  to 
be  govemed  by  eldere,  each  eider,  with  bis  people,  having  a  «eparate 
portion  of  tbe  village  to  tbemselves.  There  waa  in  eacb  clan  tbe 
ifoumou,  foumou,  or  acknowledged  head  of  the  clan  (ifmimou  meanibg 
the  'source.'tbe  'father')." 

"  Every  one  is  under  the  protection  of  some  one.  If,  by  deatb,  a 
negro  is  saddenly  left  alone,  be  nins  great  risk  of  being  eold  into 
slavery  .  .  .  Every  one  must  hnve  an  eider  to  speak  his  palavera  for 
bim  .  .  .  Any  free  man,  by  s  singuIar  custom,  called  bäht  ianda  .  .  ,  can 
place  himnelf  ander  the  protection  of  the  patriarch,  who  is  thuB  cboaen." 
This  praetiee,  joined  with  the  practice  of  giving  to  the  head 
of  the  group  the  title  "  father,"  naturally  leads  to  the  result 
that,  in  subsequent  generationa,  thoee  of  outaide  derivation 
eome  to  regard  themaelvea  aa  actiial  descendanta  of  the 
original  head  of  the  group.  The  fonnation  of  Highland 
clans,  each  formed  of  men  all  having  the  same  aumaraes, 
exbibited  the  process  amoag  ourselvea. 
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Everywhere  affiliation  of  strangers  lias  been  prompte! 
both  by  the  desire  of  fugitivea  for  eafety  and  the  desire  of 
the  group  to  increase  its  strengtb.  We  see  tbie  alike  in  the 
adoption  of  a  brave  vaiiquiabed  man  iiito  a  tribe  by  savages, 
in  the  adoption  into  the  faiiiily  aniong  the  Romaua,  and  in 
the  aeceptance  of  iniuiigrant  inen-at-arms  by  feudal  lords. 
So  was  it,  probably,  araoiig  the  Semitic  tribes  in  early  days. 
The  quarrel  between  the  uieii  of  Abraham  and  tliose  of  Lot, 
was  most  likely  a  quarrel  between  the  two  massos  of  fol- 
lowers,  who  were  mostly  neither  cbildren  nor  slaves  but 
afüliated  outsidera. 

Of  courae  the  statu«  of  those  who  are  alien  in  blood  to  the 
patriarchal  group,  almost  necessarily  differs  from  that  of  its 
members — differs  more  er  less  according  to  ideas  and  circum- 
stances,  and  in  aome  cases  very  greatly.  An  example  of 
extreme  and  permanent  inferiority  of  position,  ia  given  by 
Sir  Henry  Maine  conceming  a  case  in  whieb  tbe  patriarchal 
group  waa  a  conquering  gronp.  He  saya  tbat  in  certain 
villages  of  Central  and  Sontliem  India,  there  is  an  beredi- 
tary  class  of  "  outsidera,"  who  are  looked  upon  as  "  essential- 
ly  impiire,"  and  who,  thongh  "  not  included  in  the  village 
,  .  .  are  an  appendagesolidly  connected  with  it;  theybave 
deflnite  village  duties,  one  of  wbich  ia  the  aettlement  of 
bonndaries  .  .  .  They  evidently  represent  a  popnlation  of 
alien  blood,  whoae  lands  have  been  occupied  by  the  colonists 
or  invaders  forming  tbe  Community," 

AVbere  family-ayatema  and  caste-syatema  are  lees  marked, 
and  where  union  with  the  group  has  been  voluntary,  there 
ia  less  differenee  in  tbe  poaition  of  the  alien ;  and  there  niay 
eventually  come  abaorption  into  it.  But  inevitably  perniis- 
sion  to  join  tbe  group  is  made  dependent  on  obedience  to  its 
head,  and  the  giving  to  bim  of  aerviees  in  retum  for  protec- 
tion. Tbe  transaction  is  analogous  to  that  which,  during  the 
feudal  stage,  was  known  as  "commendation:  "  aubjection 
being  exchanged  for  safety,  and  labour  being  regulated 
compulsorily. 
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§  780.  Conceming  thia  formation  and  expaosion  of  the 
patriarchal  group,  we  liave  to  uote,  further,  that  it  ia  in  part 
determined  by  a  State  of  chronic  hostilitj  ainong  groupa. 
Other  instanceä  beyond  those  fumished  by  Africa,  may  be 
named  as  ahowing  thia.  One  of  them  comes  to  na  in  the 
remark  of  M.  de  Laveleye  respecting  the  peoples  of  the 
Balkan  principalitieB : — 

"  The  Southern  SUvsescaped  the  iufluenceof  the  civil  law,  by  reason  ' 
of  the  perpetual  wara  wbich  devaatated  tlieir  territory,  aad  mote  eape- 
ÖMj  in  coDsequence  of  the  Turkieh  iavasion.  Beaten,  isolated,  and 
throwD  back  od  themselvca,  their  onlj  thought  was  the  reli^pous  pre- 
serratioD  of  their  traditional  inatitutions,  and  of  their  local  autoDomy. 
Thia  is  the  cause  of  their  family  communities  surviving  to  our  own 
times,  without  being  gubject«d  to  the  influeace  eitber  of  the  Roman 
l&w,  or  that  of  feudaUun." 

The  Statement  of  Mr.  Arthur  Evans,  to  be  hereafter  quoted 
in  anotber  connexion,  veriäea  thia  explanation. 

But  the  cliief  purpose  of  thia  chapter  ia  simply  to  indicate 
the  link  between  patemal  regulaticn  and  communal  regula- 
tion.  The  growth  of  the  family-group  into  the  patriarclial 
group,  and  preaently  into  the  enlaiging  chiater  of  relatives, 
bringa  extension  and  modification  of  the  primitive  paternal 
govemment,  which  takes  plane  by  insensible  atepa,  The 
foregoing  aections,  ilhistrating  tliis  tranaition,  prepare  us  for 
entering  lipon  the  subject  of  communal  regulation. 


CHAPTEE  Xin. 


COMBIDNAL    BEQCLA^TION. 


§  781.  In  tliose  to  whom  tlie  doctrine  of  Evolution  ia 
repugnant  I  sliall  raise  a  smile  of  derision  by  the  remark 
that  certain  actioiia  of  tlie  Infant  are  indicative  of  certain 
early  social  relations,  Yet  to  the  evolutionist,  it  ia  elear  that 
constant  experieucea  received  liy.  nien  during  tens  of  thou- 
sands  of  yeara  of  savage  lifo,  muat  have  produced  organic 
modißcations;  and  he  will  not  be  Bur])rieGd  to  aee  indications 
of  tbem  given  by  the  child  in  arms.  In  Thß  PrvruApUs  of 
Pgyvhology,  §  189,  I  have  shown  that  whereas  on  islands 
never  before  visited,  voyagera  find  the  aea-birds  so  tarne  tliat 
they  will  not  get  ont  of  the  way,  birds  of  kinda  which, 
through  unmeasured  ages,  liave  been  in  contact  with  man- 
kind,  have  acquired  an  instinctive  dread  of  thein,  which 
sbowa  itself  in  every  young  bird  aa  aoon  as  it  is  out  of  the  ncst, 
Similarly  through  eoiintless  generations  of  raen,  the  mental 
assoeiation  between  stranger  and  oneiny,  has,  by  perpetual 
repotition,  been  rendered  partially  organic;  so  that  an  un- 
familiar  face  causea  the  Infant  gradually  to  contract  ilä 
featnrca  and  prcsentfy  turn  away  its  head  and  ery:  an  un- 
formed  cloud  of  painfnl  foelings  is  raised  by  this  presenta- 
tion  of  an  unknown  appearance  which,  in  tlie  history  of  tlie 
rare,  has  constantly  preceded  the  reeeption  of  injuries. 

By  this  seemingly  irrelevant  fact  I  intend  to  emphasize 
still  furtlier  the  fnith  already  manifest,  that  social  groups 
were  at  first  held  together  by  blood-tiea.    In  early  d^ys  rela- 
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tiona  were  ready-made  friends,  as  they  are  now;  wbile  in 
2arly  days  non-relationä  were  eitlier  actual  or  potential  foes. 
Hence  the  result  that  the  commuual  group  was  primarily  an 
Aggregate  of  kindred,  and  its  coliesion  all  along  was  main- 
tained  for  Joint  protection  again&t  thoae  who  did  not  belong 
to  the  kindred.  Colieaion  was  great  in  proportion  as  extemal 
daugers  were  great,  and  diminished  along  witb  the  diminu- 
tion  of  externa]  dangers. 

Before  proceeding  to  those  illustrations  which  chiefly  con- 
cem  tis,  as  being  presented  by  the  forefathers  of  civilized 
peoples,  let  us  contemplate  those  presented  by  the  uncivi- 
lized;  and  chieäy  by  those  among  whom  kinship  through 
f emales  obtaina. 

§  782.  The  first  Illustration  may  fitly  be  one  in  which  the 
origin  of  deecent  in  the  female  line  is  made  manifest,  and  in 
which,  while  specific  male  parentage  Is  undetermined,  there 
is  male  parentage  within  the  gronp  and  a  doubly-rooted 
commiinism.  Quoted  by  Morgan  from  Herrcra,  the  account 
concems  a  people  found  on  the  coast  of  Venezuela  when 
ßrst  visited: — 

"  The  houses  the?  dwelt  in  were  common  to  ftll,  and  so  apacloua  that 
tbey  contained  one  hundred  and  sixtj  persons,  stronglj  built,  though 
covered  with  palm-tree  Iflaves,  and  shaped  like  a  bell."  .  .  .  "They 
obaerved  do  law  or  rule  in  matrimony,  but  took  as  many  nivea  aa  they 
would,  aod  they  as  many  huebands,  quitting  one  another  at  plcasure, 
without  reckoning  any  wrong  done  on  either  part.  There  was  no  such 
thing  as  jealouBj  among  them,  all  living  as  best  pleased  them,  without 
taking  offence  at  one  another." 

"  Thia,"  aays  Morgan,  "  showa  communiem  in  husbands  aa 
well  as  wives,  and  rendered  commiinism  in  food  a  neceasity 
of  their  condition."  Passing  to  those  North  Americana 
among  whom  kinship  was  reckonod  throngh  femalea,  and 
who  formed  rommunal  houscholda  composed  of  related 
families,  it  will  suffice  if  I  string  togethcr  aome  exfracts  con- 
ceming  differenl  tribea.  Of  those  on  the  Columbia  plaina, 
Lewis  and  Clarke  say: — 
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"Their  luge  housei  lunallj  contain  several  families,  comüting  oI 
tbe  pareuta,  their  bodb  and  daughten-in-law  and  grandchUdren,  atnong 
whom  tbe  provisions  are  conuDon,  and  whose  hannony  ia  scarcel;  eiv 
intemipted  b;  diBputea." 

"  Severol  of  these  ancieut  yourta  were  very  lorge,  as  shown  bj  Uh 
ruins,  being  from  Gtty  to  eighty  jards  long,  and  twentj  to  fortj  io 
width.  ...  In  these  large  ; ourts  tbe  primitive  Aleuta  lived  b;  forties, 
fif ties,  and  hundreda,  withthe  donble  object  of  protection  and  naimth." 

"  The  household  of  the  Mandans  coagiating  of  from  twenty  to  fottj 
pereons,  tbe  botueholdB  of  tbe  Cotumbian  tribes  of  about  the  hum 
number,  tbe  Sboshonee  hoiuehold  of  aeven  familieB,  tlie  houaeholds  of 
the  Bsuka,  of  tbe  Iroquoia,  and  of  the  Creeka  each  compoaed  ot  several 
familiea,  are  fair  typea  of  the  bousebolda  of  the  Nortbem  Indians  it 
the  epoch  of  tbeir  diacovery."  Morgan  adda:  "pravieiona  nere  io 
common."  They  "practiced  commuiuBm  in  living  in  the  houaebold.'' 
Concemiög  the  exiating  Mava  Indiana  we  leam  from  Mr. 
J.  L.  Stephens  the  following  accoimt: — 

"  Their  commuDity  conaieta  of  a  hundied  labr^dorea,  or  worlnng 
men;  their  lands  are  held  and  wrougbt  in  common,  and  the  producb 
are  shared  by  all.  Their  food  i«  prcpued  at  one  hut,  and  every  family 
aenda  for  its  portion."  -^ 

Wbile  in  this  la^t  case  the  separate  f  aniilies  of  the  conuuime 
had  separate  dwelHngs,  in  the  preccding  caaea  aome  lived  in 
long  houses  formed  of  separate  compartments  while  othere 
lived  in  large  undivided  houses. 

Only  an  undeveloped  Bncestor-worahip  characterizea  these 
tribes ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  tliat  there  consequently  laeka  tbe 
boiid  of  Union  constituted  by  Bubordination  to  a  patriarch- 
Eespecting  grown  up  famiües  among  the  Columbian  tribes 
we  read — "  In  this  State  the  old  man  is  not  considered  the 
head  of  the  family,  since  the  active  duties,  aa  well  as  the  re- 
sponsibility,  fall  on  some  of  tlie  younger  members.  As  these 
familiea  gradiially  expand  into  bands,  or  tribes,  or  nations, 
the  paternal  aiithority  ia  reprcaonted  by  the  chief  of  each  as- 
sociation.    This ehieftain[8hip],however,i3 not hereditary." 

§783.  Other  forma  of  niodified  eomrauniam  are  shown  us 
by  certain  imcivilized  peoples  in  the  Old  World.    WintCT- 
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bottom  says  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone,  "  the 

plantation  is  cultivated  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village, 

in  common,  and  the  produce  is  divided  to  every  family  in 

Proportion  to  its  numbers."    Conceming  Northern  Celebes 

since  1822,  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallaec,  an  experienced  traveller  and 

careful  obsen^er,  writes: — 

'*  In  thcse  villages  the  coffee  plantations  and  rice  fields  are  cultivated 
in  commoD.  The  chief  and  a  few  of  the  old  men  decide  what  days  in 
the  week  it  is  required  to  work  in  them,  and  a  gong  beats  at  seven  in 
the  moming  to  assemble  the  labourere  .  .  .  wlien  the  crop  is  gathercd 
each  receives'his  proportionate  share.  This  System  of  public  fields 
and  common  labour  is  one  not  uncommon  during  the  first  stages  of 
ciTilisation.'' 

Near  akin,  biit  in  some  respects  different,  is  the  illustration 
yielded  by  the  Padani,  om  of  tlie  Indian  hill-tribes.  Ilere 
are  extracts  from  Palton's  accoimt  of  thera: — 

The  morang  **is200  feetin  length  and  has  16  or  17  fireplaces.  .  .  , 
The  head-men,  eldcrs  or  Gäms,  congregated  around  the  central  fire- 
place.  No  one  is  permitted  to  Arrogate  the  position  of  the  chief.  .  .  . 
The  notables  meet  daily  in  the  morang  for  the  discussion  of  affairs  of 
State.  .  .  .  Apparently  nothing  is  done  without  a  consultation,  and  an 
Order  of  the  Citizens  in  Morang  assembled  is  issued  daily  regulating  the 
day's  work.  The  result  is  rapidly  promulgated  by  the  shrill  voices  of 
boys  who  run  through  the  village  giving  out  the  order  in  a  clear  mono* 
tx)ne  like  a  street  cry.  ...  I  found  that  no  presents  were  openly  received 
by  the  GAms  or  notables  for  themselves.  Everything  given  on  public 
grounds  is  lodged  in  the  common  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
body  corporate.  .  .  .  Fines,  forfeitures,  and  escheats  are  similarly 
appropriated.  .  .  .  The  crime  of  an  individual  is  treated  as  a  publio 
disgrace,  to  be  expiated  by  a  public  sacrifice.  The  culprit  has  even- 
tually  to  bear  the  expense  of  this.  .  .  .  There  is  no  power  vested 
in  the  Community  to  take  life  or  inflict  corporal  punishment  on  a  free- 
bom  citi2;en,  but  slaves  may  be  put  to  death.  .  .  .  The  Morang  is 
occnpied  every  night  by  all  the  bachelors  of  the  village,  both  freemen 
and  slaves,  and  with  them  a  certain  proportion  of  the  married  men  are 
nightly  on  duty,  so  as  to  constitute  together  a  sufiäcient  available  force 
for  any  contingency  of  attack,  fire,  or  other  public  emergency.  '*  *  *  When 
a  man  marries,  he  and  bis  bride  .  .  .  set  up  a  house  for  themselvea. 
In  building  this  they  are  assisted  by  the  Community." 
129 
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Here  we  have  a  transitional  case  in  which,  to  a  collsi(le^ 
able  extent,  there  is  recognized  the  right  of  private  property, 
at  the  same  time  tliat  there  is  communal  property  and  com- 
munal  regulation  of  industry ;  and  in  which  the  communism, 
in  80  far  as  it  is  maintained,  is,  in  part,  maintained  for  the 
sake  of  safety. 

§  784.  On  now  taking  up  afresh  the  thread  broken  at  the 
end  of  the  last  chapter,  in  which  patriarchal  regulation  had 
been  described  as  transitional  to  communal  regulation,  I  may 
fitly  quote,  as  verifying  the  conclusion  that  the  reverence 
feit  by  the  young  for  the  old  is  a  chief  factor,  the  testimony 
contained  in  a  recent  book  by  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth,-^!  Wander- 
ing  Scholwr  in  the  Lecant.     He  says: — 

*' Islam,  by  the  respect  it  secures  to  age,  gives  every  village  the 
basis  of  communal  govemment.*' 

Aryan  peoples,  also,  with  which  we  are  now  concemed,  have 
everywhere  illustrated  the  implied  truth. 

Of  the  more  usual  kinds  of  communal  Organization  arising 
from  the  developed  patriarchal  group,  we  may  begin  with 
those  presented  by  Compound  households  which,  in  Eastem 
Europe,  exist  in  one  or  other  form  down  to  the  present  day. 
In  his  Thvough  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegömna  on  Footj  Mr.  A. 
J.  Evans  writes  that,after  the  Turkish  invasion  had  destroyed 
the  preceding  social  Organization,  "  society  reverted  to  that 
almost  patriarchal  form  which  the  Sclavonic  settlers  had 
carried  with  them  into  the  Illyrian  triangle."  The  allot- 
ments  parcelled  out  among  the  new  settlers  were  "  held  in 
common,  not  so  much  by  a  village-community  as  by  a  single 
household.  Thus  the  Starescina,  or  alderman  of  the  Com- 
munity, was  of ten  literally  the  elective  eider  of  the  house- 
hold." 

"  "We  heard  of  f amilies  still  existing  [near  Sissek]  containing  ovcr 
three  hundred  members  all  living  within  the  same  palisaded  yard,  and 
forming  a  village  of  themselves;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  rare  to  find 
villages  in  the  Granitza  consisting  of  a  couple  of  boufleholds.** 
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Xhis  transition  from  the  house-community  to  the  village- 

iiommiinity  is  clearly  implied  in  the  testimony  of  M.  Bogiäic. 

*'  n  se  reacontre  souvent  plusieurs  communaut^s  ayant  le  möme  nom 
le  famille;  cela  vient  de  ce  qu^elles  ont  form4  ä  Torigine  une  Beule 
ifcssociation,  qui  s'est  divis^e  pour  en  former  de  nouvelles." 

In  some  parts,  as  Radovatz,  peaee  and  concomitant  indus- 

trial  progress,  have  caused  a  seeond  decay  of  this  communal 

Organization.    Though  ^^  the  old  order  of  things  still  exists, 

and  each  cottage  has  its  house-father  and  house-mother,  and 

everything  is  held  in  common,"  yet  the  honseholds  are 

smaller  than  they  used  to  be.     Other  Slav  peoples,  as  the 

Servians  and  Russians,  exhibit  similar  phenomena.    Assert- 

ing  the  identity  of  the  regime  between  these  two  divisions  of 

the  race,  Madame  Yefimenko,  as  quoted  by  M.  Kovalevsky, 

writes: — 

'*  Les  biens  constituent  la  propri6t6  commune  de  tous  les  membres  de 
la  famille ;  de  propri6t6  priv6e,  il  n^cn  existc  presque  pas.  .  .  .  Le  chef 
de  la  communaut^  ne  fait  que  g^rer  la  fortune  commune.  A  sa  mort, 
eile  reste  indivise  et  passe  dans  les  mains  d'un  autre  chef,  appell^  4  ce 
poste  par  son  Äge  ou  par  une  ^lection,  ordinairement  au  frdre  ou  au 
fils  ain^.'' 

And  M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaiilieu,  from  personal  Observation, 
while  similarly  describing  this  commtinal  System  in  Russia, 
thus  remarks  on  some  of  its  evils: — 

'^Les  inconv^nients  ne  sont  pas  moindres  quand  une  6troite  ü^ 
r6unit  plusieurs  g^n^rations  et  plusieurs  m6nages  que,  durant  les 
longues  nuits  d'un  long  hiver,  les  pdres  et  les  enfants,  les  fr^res  et  leurs 
femmes  couchent  p^le-mMe  autour  du  large  po^le.  II  en  r6sulte  une 
Borte  de  promiscuit6  aussi  malsaine  pour  Tftme  que  pour  le  corps.'^ 

Coneeming  the  industrial  arrangements  of  these  com- 
munal groiip8,a8exemplifiedamong  the  Servians,  M.BogiSi^, 
describing  the  headship  as  an  elective  autocracy  kept  in 
check  by  the  general  voice,  teils  ns  that  the  hoiise-father 
directs  the  industrial  actions  of  the  members,  holds  the 
ppoperty  on  their  behalf,  and  trades  under  their  approval, 
while  the  house-mother  govems  the  women  and  directs  in- 
door  Industries. 
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A  notewortliy  faet  must  be  addecl.  While  these  com- 
munities,  maintaiiietl  for  miitual  protection  diiring  turbulent 
ages,  Lave  beeii  disintogratiiig  elsowhere,  they  have  retained 
their  original  form  in  Montenegro,    Says  Sir  H.  Maine:— 

"  The  dominBDt  notion  there  Ib  that,  aa  tlie  house-commuiuty  ii 
lübte  for  the  delinquencies  ot  its  membera,  it  U  entitied  to  receive  ill 
the  produce  of  their  labour;  and  thuB  the  fundamental  rule  of  thcM 
commuDitiea,  la  of  the  Hindu  Joint  families,  iathat  b  tnemberworkiiig 
or  trading  at  a  distancc  from  the  Best  of  the  brotherhood  ought  U 
accouDt  to  it  for  his  profits." 

Evidently  the  chronic  warfare  which  the  Montenegrins  carrj' 
on,  is  the  cause  of  the  implied  cohesion. 

§  785.  As  simple  family-groups  grow  into  compouml 
faniily-grouiM,  3<>  tliese,  becoming  too  large  for  singlc  house 
holds,  grow,  as  implied  above,  into  Clusters  of  households: 
houae-coniniunities  develop  into  village^omittunities.  These 
we  have  now  to  conaider. 

There  is  evidence  that  in  the  4th  Century,  b.  c,  sueh.ril- 
lage-communitiea  cxiated  in  India.  Nearchus,  one  of  Ales- 
ander'a  generals,  is  reported  by  Strabo  as  observing  that: — 

"  Among  other  tribea  the  ground  is  cultivated  b;  families  and  in 
common ;  when  the  produce  is  collected,  each  takes  a  load  giifficienl 
for  his  Bubsistence  during  the  year;  the  remainder  is  bumt,  in  ordei 
to  have  a  reason  for  renewing  their  labour,  and  not  remaining  inactive." 
During  two  tliouaand  and  odd  years,  distortiiig  chauges  liav« 
prodnced  various  forme,  but  the  esscntial  nature  of  these 
social  groups  remains  .traceable.  In  his  essay  on  "  The 
Village  Community  of  Bengal  and  Upper  India,"  ifr. 
Jogendra  Chandra  Ghosh  tclla  ua  that  in  certain  parts  of 
India,  villages  are  "  extensive  habitations,  which  are  far  too 
big  and  too  irregulär,  to  be  called  a  single  dwelling-hoiisf, 
and  of  whieh  the  external  appearance  may  not  he  verr 
remote  from  that  of  a  wallcd  village  "— a  stnictiire  which  be 
eompares  with  the  atructnres  left  by  the  Pueblos  of  Net 
Mexico — Compound  hoiises  so  built  as  to  "  wall  out  hlack 
barbarism  "  (§  730).    Tha  defensive  purpose  of  these  united 
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dwellings,  as  well  as  of  the  dis-united  clusterB  derived  from 
them,  which  nre  found  elsewliere,  is  implied  in  a  pasaage  he 
quote3fromMr.Etliot'8"lieporton  the  Meerut  Settleraent," 

"During  the  misrule  and  disorganiaation  of  former  QovemmeDts,  it 
was  necesaary  for  the  brotherhood  lo  combine  for  the  purpose  of  redst- 
ing  tbe  unlanful  eacroachmeots  of  their  oeighbours,  and  the  attacks 
of  predator;  hordes;  it  was  not  the  intenst  of  a  party  to  have  his 
separate  shsre  divided  oS,  which  could  be  of  ao  use  to  him  so  long  as 
he  could  not  protect  it  from  violcace." 

The  iDtroduction  of  outsidere  has  gradually  coinplicated 
these  communities,  but  tlieir  familj-origin  is  aufficiently 
ahown  by  the  following  extracta.  Mr.  Elphinstone  ob- 
servee : — 

"The  populär  aotion  is  that  the  village  loDdholdersare  all  descended 
from  one  or  more  individuals  who  Brat  scttled  the  villoge.  .  .  .  Tho 
■uppositioD  is  confirmed  b;  the  fact  that  to  this  day  there  are  often 
only  Single  families  of  landbolders  in  smull  vülages." 
Mr.  Maync,  in  his  treatisc  on  llindu  Law  and  Uaage,  eays : — 

"The  co-sharers  in  maoy  of  thcse  viilogc  communities  are  persona 
who  are  actually  descended  from  a  common  anceator.  In  many  other 
caaea  they  profess  a  common  descent,  for  which  there  is  probably  00 
fouadation." 

Eut  the  best  indipation  of  origin  is  contained  in  a  State- 
ment of  Mr.  Ghosh, 

"  Village  franchise,  according  to  native  ideas,  amounts  to  a  right  to 
mess  with  one's  peers.  ...  80  long,  however,  as  a  man  or  his  wife 
is  not  permitted  to  mesa  with  the  rest  of  the  Community  at  his  own 
place,  or  nt  that  of  any  of  them,  the  family  remaina  outeide  tha 
communal  circle." 

This  lest  evidently  pointa  back  to  tbe  early  days  in  wbieh 
the  members  of  the  commimity  formed  one  hoiisehold.  The 
traita  of stnieture  at  present  existing  also  imply  tliis.  Speak- 
ing  of  the  "  parallel  social  strata  "  which  have  been  devel- 
oped,  Sir  Henry  Maine  writoa  :— 

"There  sre  flwt,  a  certsin  number  of  families  who  are  traditionally 
nid  to  be  descendcd  from  the  founderof  tbe  Tilta^.  ,  .  .  Below  thcse 
rsmilies,  dem^^nded  from  the  oriffinators  of  the  colony, there  are  others 
distributed  into  well  ascertained  groups,    The  brotherhood,  in  fact, 
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forma  a  sort  of  hierarchy,  the  degrees  of  which  are  delerminM  by  tli 
Order  in  which  the  tuioub  eeU  of  familieti  wen  amalgamsted  with  du 
communitj." 

Ju8t  noting  Mr.  Ghoah's  remarks  tliat  "  the  village  life  of 
OUT  small  communities  comprises  an  agricultural  and  a  gov- 
eromental  eletnent,"  and  that  "  tlie  village  Community  have 
to  decide  all  manner  of  questions:  judicial,  criioinal,  social, 
fiscal,  or  any  otlier  whicli  may  arise,"  I  paas  now  to  the 
matter  which  more  especially  coneema  us — the  nature  of  llie 
induatrial  regulation.  The  Indian  cultivating  groups,  says 
Sir  Henry  Maine: — 

"inolude  &  nearlj  complete  eBtabtishment  of  occupations  and  tndei 
for  enabliug  them  to  continue  thcir  collective  life  without  aasistaDce 
from  any  person  or  body  eitemal  to  tliero.  .  .  .  They  iaclude  Beveral 
fomilies  of  hereditary  traders;  tbe  bUckamitb,  the  barness  maker,  the 
eboe  maker.  .  .  .  Tbere  is  iDvariably  a  villaige-accountant.  .  .  .  Bot 
the  peraon  practisiog  anj  one  of  tbeae  hereditary  employmeDts  b  reallj 
a  serrant  of  the  Community  as  well  as  one  of  its  component  memben. 
He  is  Bometimea  paid  by  an  allowance  in  grain,  more  generally  by  the 
allotment  to  bia  family  of  a  piece  of  cultivated  land  in  hereditaij 


So  that  these  developed  family-unions,  maintained  for  mu- 
tual  protection,  show  na  at  once  the  original  identity  of 
political  and  induatrial  ruie,  the  differentiation  of  occupa- 
tione  within  the  group,  and  the  partial  developraent  of  an 
individual  ownership  beyond  that  of  personal  belongings, 
which,  in  some  of  the  Hindu  tribes,  readily  paasea  into  com- 
plete ownership  by  Separation  of  sbarea. 

I  786.  In  onr  own  Island,  Wales  yielda  the  evidence  leaat 
brolcen  and  diatorted  by  over-ninninga  and  mixtures  of  raws. 
Describing  the  Welsh  early  social  Organization,  Mr.  See- 
bohm  writea  as  follows: — 

In  the  "tribal  howee  the  undividcd  household  of  free  tribesmen. 
compriBing  eeveral  generatione  down  to  the  great-grandchildfeD  of  i 
common  ancestor,  lived  together;  and.  aaalready  mentioned,  ereotbe 
Btnicturc  of  the  house  was  tjpical  of  tbe  tribal  famil;  arrangemeat 
In  a  later  work  are  kindred  paasages. 
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"  The  utit,  theref Die,  of  the  original  ancestor  is  a  dirisioii  not  of  the 
Und,  but  of  the  tribe,  and  it  remaina  outwardly  oae  unit,  with  intenul 
Bubdivisioiis  amoug  sods,  graadsons,  and  great-grandsoiiH." 

"  Tbe  welei  or  famil;  group«  occupied  undiuded  Bhares  in  nbat  ma; 
be  called  the  common  rights  of  the  villata." 

The  kiadreds  may  be  pictured  as  "  communitiea  of  grsziera  of 
cattle  with  rights  of  grazing  by  tribal  right  or  tribal  arrangemeDt  in 
different  parts  of  the  dbtrict,  eacb  commuDity,  witb,  it  may  be,  ita 
score  or  two  of  kioBmen,  formiag  a  complete  uoit." 
Ünder  this  syatem  a  man's  position  depended  wholly  on 
blood-relationship :  the  "  kiii-broken  "  man  oceupying  a 
servile  positioQ.  Tbe  groups  had  a  general  government, 
under  wbicb — 

"  Associated  witb  tbe  chief  of  kindred,  and  acting  as  hia  coadjutore, 
were  tA«  (m«n  eld^t  of  the  kindred,  whose  duty  it  was  to  preserve  by 
traditiott  the knowledge  of  kinship  .  .  .  to  aweartothekinof  anyone 
claimiDg  by  kin  and  descent." 

Tbis  last  Statement  refers  to  a  etage  later  than  tbat  of  Üie 
Compound  bousehold,  wben  there  bad  been  eeparation  of 
families  wbo  had  Joint  claims  to  pasturage  witbin  the  tribal 
territory.  At  tbat  tinie  a  man's  ineome  was  "  the  reault  of 
bis  own  labour  and  uae  of  the  cattle  and  cyva/rwys  [right  of 
raaintenance]  wbich  was  received  as  bis  tribesraan's  right  on 
bis  Coming  of  age  and  asauming  a  tribesnian'a  responaibili- 
ties."  But  that  along  witb  undivided  ownership  of  tbe  land 
there  went  divided  ownership  of  other  property,  is  implied 
by  tbe  rulee  for  division  of  hoiiaehold  gooda  in  cases  of  Sepa- 
ration between  husband  and  wife,  aa  also  by  the  ruies  for  pay- 
ment  of  blood-money — a  graduated  scale  of  galanae,  ex- 
pressed in  cows. 

In  England  tbe  normal  devolopment  of  the  village-eom- 
mnnity,  wbich  evidcncc  from  Wales  implies  was  going  on 
among  the  British  Colts,  was  of  eourse  prevented  by  invad- 
ing  racea,  who  bronght  witb  tbem  tribal  nsages  pre-exiating 
on  tbe  Continent,  and  who,  aettling  down  aa  invadera,  vari- 
ously  mingled,  founded  Settlements  partially  abnormal  in 
qbaraeter.    But,  recognizing  these  cauaes  of  deviation,  we 
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may  aee  in  the  groups  f  ormed,  general  resemblances  to  thoee 
thus  far  considered.  Accepting  tlie  view  of  Kemble,  Cun- 
ningham  writes: — 

"TracUof  uncultivated  \&ud  were  apportioned  to  groups  of  iranion 
.  .  .  The  evidcDce  of  nometiclHture  eeeme  to  ehow  that  several  meD  d 
the  same  sept  took  up  knd  togäther  and  formed  a  towoehip." 
Speaking  of  the  resulting  Etates  as  existing  from  the  sixtk  to 
the  ninth  ceiitiiries,  he  furthersays: — 

"  We  ma;  thea  tbink  of  Eaglond  as  occupied  by  a  large  number  of 
Beparate  groups,  some  of  nhich  were  villageg  of  free  worriors,  boidg 
estatce  granted  od  more  or  less  favourable  terma;  bb  in  all  probabilitj 
therc  was  comparativclj  littlo  communicatioii  bctweea  them,  thej 
would  all  be  forced  to  tr;  to  raiae  their  owu  food  and  provide  thcir 
clothing," 

And  then  the  indiistrial  economy  sequent  upon  this  structure 
he  descrilies  thus: — 

"  When  the  village  commuuitj  ü  realt;  a  self-aufBcing  whole,  tbe 
thatcher  or  smith  ia  a  member  of  the  bod;,  and  pursues  hia  craft  with- 
out  payinent  either  bj  the  hour  or  piece,  because  hie  liTelihood  ia 
aecured  to  bim  in  the  form  of  so  man;  bushels  from  each  householder, 
b;  the  custom  of  tbe  vilUge;  he  does  what  work  b  required  in  letum 
for  hia  keep." 

"Buying  aod  selling  did  not  go  on  between  the  membera,  but  each 
etood  in  a  known  cuetomarj  relatioa  to  the  reat." 
Sir  Henry  Maine,  guided  in  part  by  hia  knowledge  of  indus- 
trial  arrangementa  in  the  Hindu  village-community  above 
eet  forth,  givps  a  kindred  description, 

"  It  b  the  assignment  of  a  dcfioit«  lot  in  the  cultivated  area  to  pai- 
ticular  trades.which  allowsua  toauapectthat  theearly  Teutonicgroup« 
were  similarly  aelf-sufficing.  Thera  are  several  English  pariahes  in 
which  certain  pieces  of  land  in  the  common  Seid  have  from  time  imine- 
morial  been  known  by  the  name  of  a  particular  trade;  and  there  is 
often  B  populär  belief  that  nobody,  not  foUowing  the  trade,  can  legalij 
be  owner  of  the  lot  aaHOcüted  vith  it.  And  it  iepossible  that  weliere 
have  B  key  to  the  plentifulness  and  persiatence  of  certsia  nEunee  ot 
tradca  aa  aumamea  unong  ua." 

But  while  the  commnnal  regiilation  of  indtistry,  as  esem- 
plified  first  in  the  oomponnd  household  and  then  in  the 
Cluster  of  related  families,  gradually  modified  by  the  addi* 
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tion  of  unprivileged  Outsiders,  was  mainly  detennined,  and 
ioT  a  long  time  maintained,  in  the  waye  above  sliown ;  it  was 
in  part  maintained  by  the  absence  of  a  money-economy,  and 
the  concomitant  abaence  of  iodustrial  competition.  If  we 
ask  how  a  member  of  one  of  these  communities  could  be  re- 
munerated,  when  there  existed  no  currency  in  which  the 
worth  of  bis  Services  to  tBe  rest  could  be  stated,  and  no 
means  of  measuring  them  against  the  Services  of  others  hy 
their  relative  market-valuea,  we  become  conscious  that  thia 
flvstera  of  combined  living,  or,  later  od,  of  aasigning  portions 
of  land  or  shares  of  producta,  was  practically  necessitated. 
Emergenee  from  the  ayatem  of  undivided  earninga  and  com- 
mon property,  into  the  aystem  of  divided  earninga  and  pri- 
vate property,  was  necessarily  gradual;  and  tbc  develop- 
ment  of  a  currency  was  at  once  a  cause  and  a  conaequence. 
It  made  definite  diviaion  more  practicable;  and  the  further 
definite  division  was  carried  tbe  greater  became  the  need  for 
money  to  make  payments  with. 


CHAPTER  XrV. 

OILD    BEQULATIOIT. 

§  787.  Ebboneoub  interpretationa  of  social  phtnomena 
are  often  caiised  by  earrying  back  modern  ideas  into  ancient 
times,  and  suppoaing  tbat  inotives  which  miglit  tben  have 
promptcd  us  to  do  certaiD  things  were  the  motivea  whicb 
prompted  uncivilized  or  aeml-civilized  men  to  do  them*. 
One  example  oceurs  in  tbe  usual  belief  that  the  syiubols 
which  everywhere  meet  us  in  the  accounta  o£  men'a  iisages, 
were  eonsciously  chosen — tliat  Symbols  originated  as  Sym- 
bols. Ent  In  all  cases  they  were  the  rudimenta  of  things  that 
were  once  in  actiial  iise.  It  is  asaumed,  for  instance,  that  a 
totem,  the  distingiiishing  mark  of  a  tribe  or  individual,  was 
at  the  outset  deliberately  seleeted;  whereas,  as  we  have 
Seen  f§§  144,  176),  the  primitive  totem  was  aomething  ren- 
dered  aacred  by  a  aupposed  personal  relation  to  it,  usually  as 
ancestor;  and  when,  at  a  latcr  stage  among  some  tribes,  it 
became  a  ciistom  for  the  yoimg  savagc  to  choose  a  totem  for 
himself,  the  act  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  original  gene- 
816  of  totems,  as  the  act  of  chooaing  a  coat  of  arms  beara  to  tlie 
original  genesis  of  coata  of  arma.  In  either  case  symboliza- 
tion  is  secondary  not  primary. 

The  undeveloped  man  is  uninventive.  As  tools  and 
weapons  were  derived  from  the  original  simple  stick  or 
ehib  by  incidental  deviations,  so  throughoiit:  it  was  not  by 
jntention  that  the  processes  and  nsagea  of  early  social  life 
were  reached,  but  through  modificationa  made  unaware». 
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Jfon  uninventiveness  only,  but  cooBervatism  too,  prevente 
conscious  divergence  frora  whatever  is  established.  With 
the  savage  the  power  oi  cuatom  is  overwhelming,  and  also 
with  the  partially  civiHzed.  We  may  therefore  be  sure  that 
inetitutionB  of  whicli  we  seek  the  origins  have  arisen  not  by 
design  but  by  incidental  growth.  Familiär  as  we  are  with 
the  formation  of  sociotics,  associations,  unions,  and  combina- 
tiona  of  all  types,  we  are  led  to  think  that  the  aavage,  aimi- 
larly  prompted,  proceeda  in  analogous  ways;  but  we  are 
wrong  in  thus  interpreting  bis  doings. 

Proof  is  furnished  by  the  truth  before  pointed  out,  that 
the  initial  Step  in  social  evolution  is  made  in  an  unintended 
way.  Men  never  entered  into  aiiy  social  contract,  as  Hobbes 
and  Rousseau  supposed.  Subordination  began  when  sorae 
jparrior  of  superior  prowess,  growing  conapicuous  in  battle, 
gathered  round  him  the  leaa  capable;  and  when,  in  subse- 
quent  battles  he  again,  as  a  matter  of  course,  took  the  lead. 
Though  during  intervals  between  wara  he  was  not  at  first 
acknowiedged  as  head,  yet  inevitably  he  exerciaed  special 
influence — influence  whicb  eventually  grew  into  chieftain- 
ship.  And  if  the  primary  social  Institution  arose  in  this 
undesigned  way,  we  may  be  sure  that  secondary  institiitions 
also  were  undesigned, 

The  implication  is  that  gilda  were  not  social  Inventiona. 
Another  fact  has  the  aame  implication:  they  are  found  all 
over  the  world.  Were  they  social  inventions  they  would  be 
exeeptional;  whereas  they  exist,  or  have  esisted,  among 
many  peoples  of  different  types.  In  two  ways  then  we  are 
prompted  to  ask  out  of  what  preceding  social  stnictnres 
they  arose;  and  to  this  the  obvioiis  reply  is — family-groups 
developed  into  Clusters  of  relatives,  ürban  inflnences  and 
Tirban  oecupations  presently  eaused  them  to  deviate  from  the 
primitive  type  of  stnicture;  but  the  primitive  type  was  that 
contemplated  in  the  three  preceding  ehapters. 

We  have  just  aeen  that  while  atill  niral  in  ita  charactcr, 
the  village  Community  had  beguo  to  differentiate:  certain 
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leadtng  occupations  falling  into  tbe  handa  of  particular  indi- 
viduals  or  families.  Industrial  structures  afterwarda 
reaebed,  must  have  arisen  from  theee  germs.  As  ^own  bj 
several  quotatioDs  in  the  last  cliapters,  one  of  tliese  village- 
conimiinitiCE  had  a  poUtical  government  as  well  as  an  induB- 
trial  governmeut.  TLougli  originally  coextenaive,  tliese,  ia 
the  ordinary  eourae  of  evolution,  presently  ceased  to  be  so; 
and  the  industrial  body,  contained  within  tbe  wbole  political 
body,  tended  to  acquire  separateness :  leaving  outside  of  it 
that  maas  of  uiiprivileged  and  iinmigrant  persona  who  had 
no  Claims  of  kinsbip.  If  we  aak  what  bappened  wbeu  one 
of  these  village-communities,  favourably  cireumstanced, 
grew  to  uniisual  size,  er  when  several  became  united  into  a 
amall  town,  we  may  concliide  that  while  inereaae  in  the  num- 
bers  of  all  those  indiistrially  occupied  was  followed  by  de- 
finite  eomhination  of  tbem,  smaller  inereases  in  tbe  numbers 
of  tlioae  occupied  in  special  trades  must  in  smaller  degrees 
have  also  tended  to  produce  segregation,  The  different  kinds 
of  giids  must  severally  have  had  their  indefinite  fomis 
before  they  became  known  as  gilds.  Tbough  at  a  late  stage, 
when  gilds  had  become  familiär  combinations,  new  ones 
might  artificially  assume  definite  shape»  in  imitation  of 
those  already  existing,  wo  may  not  suppose  that  the  original 
gilds  wpre  formed  artificially  and  definitely.  But  now  cairy- 
ing  with  US  this  preliminary  conception  let  us  contemplate 
tbe  evidence. 

§  788.  Already  it  baa  been  sbown  that  naturally,  as  they 
become  specialized,  occupations  tend  to  become  familj- 
oecupations ;  and,  as  families  grow  into  stirps,  to  become  the 
occupations  of  increasing  cluatera  of  relatives.  Alike  be- 
cause  of  tbe  ease  with  whieli  eacb  desccndant  13  initiated  in 
the  "  art  and  niystery  "  of  the  craf  t,  and  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty  in  tbe  way  of  bis  adniission  aa  a  worker  in  any  ofler 
group  tban  the  domcstic  one,  he  falls  into  tbe  inherited  kind 
of  businesaj  and  clan-monopolizationa  neceasarily  establisb 
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themselvea.  Ilere  are  illustrations  taken  from  extinct  and 
remote  aocieties. 

ConcerDing  tlie  Hebrews  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
oanie  "  bakers'  street"  (e/er.  xxxvii.  21)  showa  that  in 
Jerusalem  the  bakers  dwelt  togetlier;  and  &gain  that  "  the 
cheesemakers  öf  Jerusalem  dwelt  together  in  a  special 
quarter,  tbe  clieesemakers'  valley  (Jos.  War.  v,  4. 1)."  This 
clustering  together  is  indirectly  implied  by  the  faet  whieh 
Lumbroso  points  out: — 

"  We  leam  from  the  Talmud  tfaat  among  the  Jewa  who  formed  & 
lorge  part  of  the  industrial  populatioD  of  Alcxandria,  the  goldemitbe 
and  the  Bilrerainiths,  the  weavera,  and  the  blacksmiths  occupied 
difierent  place«  in  the  great  s;uagogue." 

Moreover  in  Nehemiah  iii.  8,  31,  32,  allusion  is  made  to 
something  liko  gilds  of  goldsmiths,  apothecariea,  and  spice- 
merchants. 

How  the  implied  usage,  apontaneoiisly  originating,  gradu- 
ally  passes  into  imperative  law,  or  something  Uke  it,  is  shown 
in  the  case  of  ancient  Egypt.    Tlawlinson  writes:— 

"  Älthough  the  son  did  not  Decessaril;  or  alwajs  follow  hig  fatber's 
calllng,  jet  the  practice  was  bo  general,  io  nearlj  universal,  there  was 
such  a  prejtfllice,  Bach  a  wnseniu»  in  favour  of  it,  that  foreigners  com- 
monl;  left  the  couutty  impreaaed  with  the  belief  that  it  was  obligator; 
OD  all,  ODd  that  tbe  claeeea  were  reallj  castes  in  the  strictest  sense." 

As  already  shown  in  §  733,  such  specialized  groups  of 
workers  had  arisen  in  Rome  before  recorded  times. 

Let  US  tum  to  existing  peoples.  In  China,  where  ancestor- 
worship  is  so  dominant  and  family-organization  consequently 
so  pronounced,  there  are  unions  of  silk-weavers  and  dyers, 
gold-beaters,  blacksmitha,  miliers,  needle-makere,  carpenters, 
masona,  barbers,  kittysola,  pewterers,  fishing-boat-owners, 
tea-merchanta,  bankers.  And  though,  in  the  foUowing 
extraet  from  Williams,  we  get  no  eine  to  the  origin  of  these 
gilds,  whieh  doubtless  datea  baek  thousands  of  years,  yet 
we  get  evidence  coneerning  tbeir  nature  and  actions  quite 
congruous  with  the  hypothesia  of  family-origin. 
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"E^hguildofcarpenters,  »Ukinen,mBsona,  orevenof  physicifuiBUid 
(eachera,  worka  to  advance  its  owu  interests,  keep  ita  own  memben 
in  Order,  aod  defend  itaelf  agaiust  ita  opponeuta.  Villagera  fonn 
themaelvea  into  organizationB  agaiust  the  wilea  of  powerful  ctaua;  and 
unacrupulous  officUla  are  met  &nd  balked  bj  populär  uniona  when 
tbej  leaat  expect  it." 

Indications  of  family-origin  are  elsewhere  yielded  by  the 
localization  of  trades  already  illustrated  in  Ilebrew  usages. 
For  if  gilds  grew,  out  of  groups  of  kindred,  the  proximity  of 
like  traders  would  of  couree  resiilt:  relatives  would  gatlier 
togetber  for  mutual  protection.  In  Cairo  at  the  present  time 
such  localization  may  be  observed,  and  barmonizes  vritii 
references  contained  in  tlie  Arahian  Nights,  wbich,  tbough 
fictions,  fumish  valid  evidence  of  social  babits.  Again  in 
Shway  Yoe's  aecount  of  Burma  we  read: — 

"  Ab  in  all  East«rn  towna,  thoae  who  [>ccupj  themaelves  with  a  regulär 
bandicraftall  flock  togetber.  Thua  the  umbrella-makera  vaä  aellera  of 
aadlery  live  to  the  aouth  of  tbe  Palace  [at  Handalay]  Teodora  of 
bamboo-work  and  lacquer«d  boxea  to  the  nest,  while  the  pottera  and 
miscellaneoua  goods  sbopa  are  mosti;  along  tbe  street  tbat  leoda  to 
Pajah  Gjee." 

So,  too,  13  it  in  Siberia.  At  Nijni  Novgorod  the  streets 
are  called  after  the  names  of  the  merchandize  Bold  therein, 
And  it  was  thiis  in  ancient  England.    Says  Kemble: — 

"  We  baire  evideDce  that  streeta,  which  afterwards  did,  and  do  yet, 
bear  the  names  of  particular  tradea  or  occupations,  wer«  eqiuillj  so 
deaignated  before  the  Norman  Conqueat,  in  aeveral  of  our  English 
towna  .  .  .  Fellmongcr,  Horsemonger,  and  Flesbmonger,  Sboewright, 
aod  Sbieldwright,  Tanner  and  Halter  Streets,  and  tbe  like." 
Tlien,  as  ordinarily  happena,  that  which  grew  iip  as  a  eustom 
tended  to  become  a  law.  Early  in  the  sixteentli  Century  it 
wag  onacted  that— 

"  QoldBinith'B  Row  in  Cheapaide  and  Lombard  Street  abtmld  be 
supplied  with  goldBiniths;  and  that  thoae  who  keep  sbopa  «atteriDgl; 
in  other  parts  of  the  city  should  have  ahopa  procored  foi  tbem 
in  Cheapside  or  Lombard  Street,  upon  penaltj  that  thooe  of  tbe 
Aasiatants  and  Livery,  tbat  did  not  take  can  hereiii,  fhould  lose  theii 
plscea." 
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Preaented  as  these  facta  are  hy  societies  unlike  m  race  and 
remote  from  one  another  iu  place  and  time,  we  cannot  but 
infer  that  gilds  germinated  from  some  atnicture  common  to 
tliem  all ;  and  the  multiplying  family-group  ia  the  only  such 
etnicture. 

§  789,  Of  evidencea  that  the  gild  in  its  primitive  form 
arose  out  of  the  Cluster  of  relatives,  perhaps  the  strengest  13 
the  religious  bond  whieh  beld  together  its  members;  implied 
by  periodical  meetings  for  Joint  worahip.  Araong  Christian 
narions  this  pointa  back  to  the  pre-Christian  times  in  wbieh 
there  doubtlesa  existed  among  the  peoples  of  Northern  Eu- 
rope,  as  among  thoae  of  Southern  Europe,  and  as  still  among 
the  Hindus,  occasions  on  which  the  eldest  ascendant  male  of 
the  familj-group  made  sacrifices  to  the  spirita  of  ancestors. 
Xaturallj  this  hahit  survived  when  the  worsbip  came  to  be 
of  another  kind. 

Whether  the  members  of  the  gronp  formed  a  mral  Com- 
munity or  an  urban  Community,  esaentially  similar  connex- 
ions  were  thus  formed  and  maintained  among  them.  Of 
course  perpetual  conquests  of  poople  by  people,  and  conse- 
quent  social  dislocations,  have  tended  to  confuse  the  evi- 
dence.  Some,  however,  may  bere  be  given.  Writing  of 
Mexico,  Preaeott  says: — 

"The  different  trades  were  arrsnged  into  something  like  guilde; 
hftving  each  ».  particular  diatrict  of  the  cit;  appropriated  t«  Ü,  with  its 
own  Chief,  its  own  tutelar  deity,  its  peculiar  festivals,  and  the  lilce." 
Movera'  acconnt  of  a  far-distant  people,  the  Phoenicians, 
yields  facts  of  allied  meaning, 

"Where  maay  Phcenicinii  merchants  resided,  they  had  obtained 
linded  propertj  with  corporative  rights  and  prinlegea ;  auch  was  the 
eise  at  Hemphis  and  at  Jerusalem,  where  they  possessed  distinct 
qnarters  with  saactuaries  of  their  national  gods," 

"These  corporations,  as  far  as  we  know,  were  formed  by  Citizens 
onlyoftbeBaiDePhtEnirian  State.  .  .  .  Where  there  resided  PbCeniciaiu 
Of  differeDt  towos,  tbey  formed  as  m&ny  corporetions." 
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And  tbis  segregation  carried  out,  probably  aasociated  thoae 
of  the  same  stirp.  Doubtiess  retaining  their  preceding 
pagan  ueagea,  along  with  tbe  euper-posed  Christian  creed, 
the  earlj  £iig}ish  exbibited  kindred  relations.  Says  Bren- 
tano—" The  Craft-Gilds  were,  like  the  rest  of  the  Gilda,  at 
the  same  time  religious  fratemitieB."  Aceording  to  ita  Stat- 
utes the  Abbotsbury  Gild,  dating  from  the  time  of  Canute, 
Lad  for  ita  purposea — 

"Tbeiupport  uid  Dureing  of  iiiflnii  Qild-brotbera,  tbebnrial  of  Üw 
dead,  and  the  perforaunce  of  religious  serrices,  and  tbe  eaying  ol 
prayers,  for  tbeir  souls.  The  «BBOciation  met  every  jear,  on  the  feiÄ 
of  8t.  Feter,  for  imited  worship  in  houour  of  their  patron  uiaL 
BesideB  this  tliere  was  a  common  meal." 

"Tbe  Eieter  Qild  .  .  .  was  of  altogetber  tbe  Bsme  character. 
Here,  bowever,  asHOciation  for  the  purpose  of  worsbip  and  prajcf 
.  Stands  out  more  promiaeotly  «s  tbe  object  of  the  brotherhood  tbao  in 
tbe  foimer  caae." 

Tlie  long  BUrvival  of  this  religious  character  is  shown  by  Mre. 
Green's  digest  of  fifteenth  Century  records. 

"If  a  religious  guild  hod  become  identiSed  witb  tbe  corporatioD, 
tbe  town  bod;  and  the  Church  nere  united  by  a  yet  cloeer  tie.  Tbe 
Corporation  of  Flymouth,  which  on  its  otber  side  was  tbe  guild  of  our 
Lady  and  St.  George,  issued  ita  instructions  even  as  to  tbe  use  of  vest- 

But  in  its  primitive  form  this  multiplying  family-group 
out  of  which  the  industrial  group  developed  (becoming  as 
time  went  on  changed  by  the  admission  of  thoae  of  other 
blood)  had  not  only  a  religious  character  but  also  a  political 
character;  and  tended  to  evolve  within  itself  the  essentials 
of  an  independent  social  structure. 

§  790.  The  quasi-political  autonomy  of  these  early  groups 
was  B  concomitant  of  the  enmitiea  among  them.  Between 
adjacent  tribes  of  aavages,  treapassea  frequently  committed 
generate  chronic  antagonisms;  and  chronic  antagonsins 
■were  aimilarly  generated  between  Settlements  of  the  acarcely 
less  aavage  men  from  whom  we  have  descended.  Says  Cun- 
niogbaiDi — 
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"Ab  long  aa  each  village  was  hoBtile  to  everj  other,  defended  from 
e  predator;  iacuraiona  of  neighbours,  Dot  b;  acy  respect  for  the 
operty  or  othera  but  bj  the  wide  eitent  of  ita  own  waste  [the  sur- 
onding  wild  tractj,  reguUr  trade  nould  Beem  to  be  imjioBsible." 
nd  how  well  established  was  thia  diffused  eniuity  \a  implied 
f  the  fact  that,  just  as  the  other  savages  above  referrcd  to, 
id  neutral  meeting  places  for  the  occasional  exchange  of 
immodities;  bo  the  Anglo-SaxoDs  had  bouudary  stoiiea 
ithin  tlie  waste  lands,  or  "  luarks,"  separating  their  settle- 
ents,  at  which  they  met  to  trade. 

This  early  State,  duriug  which  inter-village  relations  were 
pajed  by  Bentiments  like  those  whicli  now  sway  inter- 
itional  relations,  long  continued,  and  left  its  traces  in  the 
tercourae  between  groups  after  large  place»  liad  grown  up. 
1  another  county  a  trader  had  no  better  aiatus  than  if  he 
ilonged  to  another  country.  As  Cunningham  saya,  "  the 
orwich  merchant  who  viaited  London  was  as  mueh  of  a 
■reigner  there  aa  a  man  from  Brugcs  or  Ronen."  One  con- 
quence  was  that  transactions  with  Outsiders  weremu- 
cipally  administercd. 

"  The  town  itaelf  (ecmmunitat)  was  the  organ  b;  which  paymeDts  to 
from  the  merchaot  of  anothei  place  might  be  adjusted;  it  was  by 
iDg  the  Community  that  the  creditor  could  reach  a  defnulting  debtor 
tt  distance." 

This  condition  of  thiiiga  had  for  its  natural  concomitant  a 
-actical  identity  of  the  gild  Organization  with  the  municipal 
ganizatioD.  The  earliest  gilds — cnighten  gilds — as  exist- 
g  in  Canterbiiry  (where  the  gild  is  descrihed  aa  "  cnight« 
'  Canterhury,  or  eeapmann  guild  "),  Winchester,  London, 
id  Cambridge — were  in  large  measure  agencies  for  looal 
>Temment.  "In  many  cases  the  inhahitants  of  the  town 
id  the  inhahitants  of  the  guild  were  praptioally  coextcnsive 
■dies;  "  and  by  the  charter  of  Edward  IV,  the  citv-fran- 
iae  waa  practically  limited  to  the  members  of  the  tradea 
d  mysteries.  In  fnrther  e\'idence  may  be  named  the  regn- 
tiona  of  the  Cambridge  gild  which  "  were  lesa  concemed 
ith  the  recovery  of  property  than  with  enforcing  due 
130 
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money  penaltics  for  manalaughter  and  personal  injuries." 
So,  too,  Lappeuberg  tella  us  that — "  At  the  head  of  tlie  gilds, 
as  of  tlie  eities,  we  uaually  find  earldormen."  And  atill  more 
specific  is  Brentano,  who,  concerning  town-organization  be- 
fore  and  after  the  Conquest,  writes: — 

"  The  whole  body  of  fuU  Citizens,  that  is,  of  the  possessore  of  por- 
tiODS  of  the  town-landa  of  a  certain  value,  the  '  cimla*,'  united  itMlf 
everjwhere  into  one  Gild,  '  amvivium  eonjuTotum;'  the  citizeiu  tod 
tbe  Oild  became  identical ;  and  what  nos  Qild-Iaw  became  the  law  ol 
the  town." 

Of  course,  following  the  process  of  evolution,  primitive 
coincidence  paased  into  divergence  aa  growth  became  greaL 
This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  London,  the  political 
administration  soparated  from  the  industrial  so  early  that 
there  remains  little  clear  trace  of  the  original  gild-merchant. 
Moreover  we  see,  locally  iilustrated,  the  tnith  already  il- 
histrated  at  large,  that  all  kinds  of  regulation  are  differ 
cntiated  from  one  primitive  kind.  Even  still,  where  social 
development  is  lesa  advanced,  as  in  the  prineipalities  of 
Eaatem  Europe,  the  old  communal  Organization  is  traeeable 
in  both  the  municipal  and  the  trading  organizations. 

§  791,  Tiiming  now  to  the  industrial  characters  of  these 
merchant-gilds,  whioh  gradually  differentiated  from  earlier 
local  eombinations  having  religioiis  and  mnnicipal  charac- 
ters, we  have  first  to  note  that  Subordination  of  the  industrial 
govemment  to  the  politica!  povemment  is  again  shown. 
These  gilds  were  incorporated  by  charters — Charters  each 
of  which,  in  the  beginning,  was  bought  from  some  feudal 
BUperior,  who  might  be  archbishop,  lay  seigneur,  or  lord  of 
the  manor,  chapter,  or  monastery;  but  who,  in  later  times, 
when  feudal  powers  were  subordinated  by  royal  power», 
became  the  king.  By  one  of  these  charters  there  was  prac- 
tically  made  over  to  the  gild,  for  a  eonsideration,  the  right 
of  electing  officors,  of  authorizing  the  carrying  on  of  trad«. 
and  of  making  industrial  regutations.    Of  course  tbey  had 
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ttia  quaai-poIiticBl  character  at  the  time  when  they  were 
practically  identical  with  tlie  municipal  goveraments,  and 
they  retained  it  in  large  measure  after  they  became  separate. 
One  proof  ot  this  ia  that  they  had  their  own  laws  and  courta, 
in  which  civil  causea  might  be  determined. 

At  the  outaet  one  of  these  merchant-gilda  included  the 
varioiis  kinds  of  traders  inliabiting  the  place.  Each  member 
o£  it  was  a  maker  of  the  article  he  dealt  in — a  substantial 
artban  having  such  property  and  household  aa  enabied 
him  to  carry  on  a  biisiiiess  and  train  an  apprentice.  Hia 
membersliip  confcrrtnl  giM-cnvileges  on  bis  wife,  daughter, 
and  maid-servants,  and  in  luost  cases  on  hia  widow.  But 
whereaa  originally  eac-h  niaster  was  himself  a  worker,  in 
couree  of  time,  as  towna  grew  and  aome  masttire  prospered 
more  than  others,  there  arose  diatinctiona:  differentiation 
began.  Becoming  rulera  of  the  gild,  its  wealthier  members 
grcw  into  a  gild-aristocrary ;  and  aa  faat  aa  there  arose  a 
class  of  masters  distingiiished  from  the  class  of  workers,  the 
class  of  masters  strove  to  monopolize  gild-privileges,  and 
aiicceaafully  soiight  to  kcep  out  the  inferior  class,  not  oniy  by 
prohibitory  payments  but  even  by  regiilations  which  ex- 
eluded  manual  workers — sometimes  all  those  who  had  "  blue 
nails."  Thus,  in  Scotland,  aceordlng  to  Burton,  men  were 
made  "  incapable  of  holding  the  rank  of  guild-brethren,  un- 
Ies9  they  should  abandon  the  pursiiit  of  their  craft  with  their 
own  hands,  and  condwct  it  aolely  by  employing  hired  opera- 
tives." As  ia  remarked  by  Mrs.  Green  in  her  Totmi  Life  in 
the  Fifieenik  Cent%try: — 

"  A  cloae  caste  was  eiuilj  developed  out  of  the  compact  bod;  of 
meichants  and  thriving  tradera  who  fonned  the  undisputed  aristocracy 
of  the  town,  and  whoae  social  pre-eminence  doubtless  went  for  to 
establish  their  polttical  dominion." 

And  ehe  adds  that  "  there  ia  evidence  to  show  that  it  often 
preceded  by  a  long  time  the  Charters  which  make  it  legally 
binding." 

Tbe  incorporated  bodies  formed  and  developed  in  thSae 
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■wajB,  while  protecting  their  members  agaiDst  aggressors  and 
giving  tbem  aid  in  povertj  and  Bickness,  and  while  impoaing 
on  them  eertain  wliolcsome  restrainta,  were  mainlj  con- 
cerned  with  gaining  and  niaintaining  artificial  advantages. 
0£  tbese  the  oliief  was  tlie  riglit  to  biiy  and  Bell  in  the  town 
articles  of  all  kinds — not  only  victuals,  which  might  be  sold 
by  the  unprivileged,  but  everytbing  eise;  and  a  large  part 
of  their  function  was  that  of  bo  supervising  commereial  trans- 
actiono  as  to  detect  and  punisli,  by  fines  or  otherwise,  all  who 
infringed  tbese  monopoliea. 

In  upholding  and  extending  their  exclusive  privilegea, 
these  bodiea  inevitably  came  into  conflict  wJth  outsidere — 
BOmetimes  with  tlie  municipal  government  after  they  be- 
came  separate  from  it,  and  soinetimes  with  unincorporated 
bodiea  of  workere.  An  early  cxample  was  yielded  by  eertain 
Immigrant  artizana.  In  various  towns — Winchester,  Marl- 
borough,  Oxford,  and  Beverley — "  the  greatest  preeautions 
were  taken  to  prevent  a  weaver  obtaining  tlie  franchise  of 
tbe  town,  and  he  liad  no  Standing  in  the  conrts  aa  againat  a 
freeman."  And  then,  in  Belf-defence,  the  weavers  obtained, 
by  payment,  charters  of  incorporation  from  the  Crown,  put- 
ting  thera  legally  upon  a  like  footing  with  tbcir  antagonist^. 
Groups  of  native  artizans,  as,  under  Edward  IV,  the  tailors 
of  Exeter,  similarly  boiight  aiithority  to  organize  them- 
selvea. 

But  tbe  fact  of  chief  significance  for  U8  here,  is  tbis. 
These  local  trade-govemmenta  assumed  that  iiberty  to  work 
at  this  or  tbat  is  not  an  inberent  right,  but  a  right  which  the 
Citizen  must  pay  for.  In  our  days  it  is  hard  to  believe  tbat 
during  the  monarcbial  regime  in  France,  tbere  was  definitelT 
established  the  maxim  that  "  the  right  to  labour  is  a  royal 
right  wbicb  the  prince  may  seil  and  subjects  must  buv." 
Eilt  the  difficulty  of  believing  tbis  diminishes  on  re^lenlbe^ 
ing  that  gilds  bonght  their  rights  of  trading  from  feudal 
anthoritiesof  oneorotbcrlcind,  and  it  fiirther  diminisbeson 
finding  tbat  tbe  gilds  tbeniselves  interpreted  in  like  manner 
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the  powere  they  had  bought,  and  facitly  proceeded  upou 
tbe  maxim  that  the  right  to  labour  was  a  güd-right  which 
the  gild  might  seil  atid  tbe  afbliated  Citizen  migbt  purcbase 
by  payments  and  Services. 

§  792.  Progressive  diffcrentiation,  witb  consequent  in- 
creasing  heterogeneity,  characterized  subsequent  stages. 
Once  practically  coextcnaive  with  the  free  townsmen  but 
presently  growing  distinct,  the  merchant-gild  itself  was 
eventiially  rejtlaced  by  minor  combinations  o£  kindred  na- 
ture — the  eraft-gilds.  Severa!  infliiences  united  to  generate 
them,  Guided  by  auch  evidence  as  Eastem  countries  now 
fiimisli,  and  by  home  evidence  which  tbe  names  of  streeta 
given  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  still  yield,  we  have  inferred  that 
in  very  early  days  there  existed  localized  Clusters  of  kindred 
carrying  on  particular  occiipations.  This  implies  that  when 
all  the  tradcrs  o£  a  town  fornied  one  gild,  there  were  included 
in  it  different  groups  of  artificers,  each  of  which  had  within 
itself,  if  not  an  overt  iinion,  still  a  tacit  union.  It  is  a  reason- 
able  inference  that  from  the  outset  these  component  groupa, 
some  of  them  larger  and  aome  of  them  snialler  parts  of  the 
gild,  did  not  cooperate  with  entire  hannony.  Hence,  from 
the  beginning,  a  nascent  tendency  to  separate. 

While  towns  were  small,  and  theso  component  groupa 
severally  contained  few  members,  tbe  general  union  was 
maintained;  and  it  continued  even  after  there  had  arisen  a 
caste-di Vision  between  the  employers,  equivalent  to  mer- 
chants,  and  the  employed  or  working  craftsmen.  Bwt  when 
there  arose  large  places  the  internal  jealousies  among  gild- 
members,  operating  alike  between  the  eastes  and  the  com- 
ponent groups  in  each  caste,  began  to  teil;  and  each  of  the 
groups,  now  relativcly  numerons  and  powerful,  tended  to 
assume  independenoe,  This  tendency  was  furthered  by 
another. 

With  increased  urban  growth  tlie  business  Ol'  administra- 
tion,  whether  by  the  municipal  govemment  or  by  the 
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merchant-gild  or  b;  both,  widened  and  complicated  and 
presently  beeame  impracticable  without  sub-division  of  func- 
tions.  The  general  local  govemment  o£  eithcr  kind,  almost 
of  necessitj  feil  into  tlie  habit  of  dcputing  parta  of  its 
powera  to  particular  local  govemments.  Thus  it  is  alleged 
that  in  London  the  pre-existing  authorities  eatablisbed  craft- 
gilds,  "  to  which  special  partä  of  their  own  duties  were 
delegated  by  tbe  burgh  officers  or  the  local  gild-merchant." 
And  concerning  Beverley,  in  the  14th  Century^  we  have  the 
gpecific  stat«ment  that — 

"Anotber  regulation  of  thia  f;iida  mtreatoria,  ot  merchant  fnUer- 
nit;,  was  appointing  leaser  gilds,  witb  an  aldermui,  or  w vden,  to  each ; 
so  that  each  deacription  of  trade  was  govemed  bj  ite  own  particular 
rules,  Bubject  to  tbe  approbatiou  and  control  of  tlie  twelve  goveraon." 
Certainly  in  aoine  cases  they  were  niunieipally  autborized. 
In  proof  there  Js  the  faet  that  in  Exeter  the  cordwainerg* 
gild  surrendered  their  powere  anmially  to  the  town,  and 
were  gtanted  a  renewal  on  paymeiit  of  a  fiiie.  Still,  if  we 
remembered  that  ordinarily  what  became  law  bad  previously 
been  custom,  we  may  infer  that  craft-gilds  were  not 
established  de  novo,  eitber  by  miinicipal  govemments  or  by 
merchant-gilds,  biit  had  been  in  existence  long  before  they 
obtained  authorization.  Tbis  ia,  indeed,  implied  by  tbe  just 
named  evidence,  Had  tlie  regulative  function  of  the  Exeter 
cordwainera  been  a  duty  iinposed  lipon  them  by  the  nrnni- 
eipal  autliority,  they  would  not  have  been  reqnired  to  pay  a 
fine  for  the  annual  renewal  of  it — would  contrariwise  have 
refiised  to  renew  it. 

That  these  craft-gilda  were  not  usually  formed  for  public 
advantage,  biit  for  the  advantage  of  their  own  members,  is 
otberwise  clearly  shown.  In  the  twelfth  Century  "  the  gold- 
smiths,  glovers,  butchere,  and  curriera,  who  had  established 
themselves  as  corporate  bodiea  without  pemiission  frora  the 
lang,  were  fined."  Indeed,  if  we  accept  Brentano'a  view,  we 
mnat  infer  that  instead  of  arising  by  difFerentiation  from  the 
merchant-gilds,  they  more  commonly  arose  independently 
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■mong  tbe  unorganized  workers,  in  imitatioD  of  tbe  organ- 
ized  workers.    He  aays: — 

"  The  Craft-Gilds  themselTea  firet  sprang  up  among  the  free  craftS' 
men,  wheD  they  were  ezcludod  from  the  fratemitiea  whicli  had  taken 
tbe  place  of  the  familj  uniuna,  and  luter  among  the  boDdämen,  when 
tbe;  ceased  to  belong  to  the/araüia  of  their  lord." 
Not  the  craftameQ  only  but  also  tbeir  emploj-era  became 
eegregated.  In  London,  in  tlie  reign  of  Edward  III,  com- 
panies  of  mercbants  wcre  incorporated;  and  in  purauance  of 
the  general  tendency  to  harden  custom  into  law,  it  was 
enacted  that  merchants  Bhoiild  severally  deal  only  in  com- 
modities  of  one  kind,  while  artisans  abould  severally  conflne 
themselves  to  one  occupation.  A  concomitant  reault  was, 
of  eourse,  tbat  the  original  combination  of  tradera  tended  to 
loee  its  power  and  eventually  its  cxistenee.  "  The  various 
younger  bodies,  which  were  fonned  one  after  another, 
gradually  superseded  the  güd-merchant  altogetber  and  left 
it  no  sphere  for  independent  activity." 

The  regulative  functions  of  theae  craft-gilda  were  both 
internal  and  external.  Internally  they  gave  definite  forma 
to  the  customs  of  the  craft  and  punished  gild-brothers  who 
infringed  them.  To  prevent  unfair  competition  with  one 
another,  they  forbade  tlie  nse  of  inferior  materials,  providcd 
against  the  enticing  away  of  apprentices,  and  proliibited 
night-work.  They  appointed  searchers  to  detect  delinquent 
brothera  and  bring  tlieni  np  for  jndgment,  and  in  some  cases 
they  fixed  holidays  to  he  obaerved  by  the  craft.  But  chieflj 
their  aima  were,  lat,  to  exclude  the  competition  of  outsiders, 
and,  2nd,  to  keep  down  their  own  numbers  so  as  to  maintain 
individua!  profita.  To  this  end  they  fixed  the  terms  on  which 
apprentices  might  be  taken  and  strangers  employed.  They 
Bought  to  prevent  apprentices  from  becoming  mastcrs;  and, 
by  giving  Privileges  to  the  children  of  gild-members,  they 
further  tended  to  make  the  body  a  close  corporation.  By 
impediments,  pecuniary  and  other,  admission  to  gild-mem- 
bership  was  made  difflcult;  servant-workmen  not  belonging 
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to  the  gitd  were  forbiddcn  to  combine;   and  there  were  dl» 
putea  between  gilds  respecting  tlie  limite  of  their  respective 


Lastly,  let  U3  not  omit  to  note  tbat  the  original  union 
of  industrial  goverament  and  political  govemment  con- 
tinued  to  be  varioiisly  sbown.  Only  members  of  gilda  were 
f  reeinen  of  the  town,  exertiising  the  franchise.  Leading  ofG- 
cera  of  tbe  gilds  continued  to  be  the  chief  town-authorities. 
And  thore  were,  in  some  caaea,  powers  deput«d  to  the  gilda 
bj  the  municipality. 

§  703.  The  foregoing  aketch  of  these  local  industrial  in- 
Btittitions,  already  involved,  would  have  been  much  more 
involved  had  it  included  dcscriptions  of  their  manj  varietiea; 
for  in  diffcrent  places,  at  different  timea,  under  difFerent 
conditions,  they  have  had  characters  more  or  less  different 
Still  more  complex  would  have  been  the  account  if,  instead 
of  liraiting  it  mainly  to  English  gilds,  it  had  taken  note  of 
gilda  in  adjacent  countriea.  But  the  resulting  coneeption 
would  have  remained  aiibstantially  the  same.  In  France, 
for  example,  tlie  systeni  had  developed  to  the  extent  tbat 
there  were  over  100  incorporated  tradea.  In  Paris  they  were 
80  cloacly  asaociated  with  the  municipa!  govemment  that  in 
the  earliest  times  they  had  police-dutiea  divided  among 
thcm,  and  in  war-time  had  to  perform  garrison  duties,  As  in 
England,  a  trade  could  be  cairied  on  only  after  paaaing 
tbrough  a  regulated  apprenticeship.  A  master  might  not 
have  more  than  one  apprcntice  at  a  time.  There  were  con- 
tests  between  gilds  respecting  the  inclusion  of  this  or  thflt 
tind  of  work  in  their  respective  biisinesses. 

Considered  in  its  general  character,  the  policy  of  ^1^ 
implies  that  prevaüing  antagonism  whicb  cbaracterized  Ihe 
times  to  whieh  they  belonged.  In  leaa  violent  ways  these 
small  groupa  songlit  to  do  that  which  the  larger  groupa  in- 
cliiding  thera  dld  In  more  violent  ways.  To  preserve  its 
territory,  or  to  get  more  territory,  each  nation  carried  (ffl 
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conflicts  witb  adjacent  nations.  Within  the  region  whicb. 
each  occupied,  were  feudal  diviaiona  held  by  lorda  who 
fought  witb  one  anotber  for  supremacy  or  minor  advaotage. 
The  asBemblage  of  mea  constituting  a  town,  sometimes  had 
struggles  with  their  feudal  lorde,  and  habituall;  dealt  with 
men  of  otber  towoa  bb  foreigners  at  enmitj  witb  them. 
And  within  each  town  there  grew  up  theae  separate  bodies 
of  traders,  all  of  them  boetile  to  Outsiders  and  often  more  or 
less  bostile  to  one  another. 

Büt  tlie  general  tnitb  of  chief  concern  for  us,  ia  that  wMle 
each  gild  fougbt  for  tbe  interests  of  ita  members  bj 
measures  now  defensive  now  aggressive,  tbe  concomitant  of 
this  induatrial  warfare  was  tbe  Submission  of  its  members  to 
coercive  govemment.  The  ability  to  carry  on  a  bread- 
winniug  business  was  conditional  on  merabersbip  of  tbe 
gild  and  payment  of  taxes  for  its  maintenance.  Subordina- 
tion to  gild-autborities,  and  eonformity  to  tbe  lawa  they 
established,  were  insisted  upon.  Varions  limitations  to 
working  and  trading  were  impoeed  on  each  gild-brotber. 
Spies  were  employed  to  detect  any  breaches  of  regulations  he 
migbt  commit;  and  he  was  punished  pecuniarily  or  other- 
vnse  when  convicted, 

Thus  the  so-called  "  free-man  "  of  those  days  was  free  in 
but  1  very  qualified  sense.  Not  only  in  bis  life  at  large,  but 
in  tbe  carrying  on  of  bis  business,  be  was  subject  to  one  set  of 
imperative  Orders  by  tbe  govemment  of  tbe  country,  and  to 
another  set  of  orders,  no  less  imperative,  by  this  local  in- 
duatrial govemment. 


CHÄPTER  XV. 


§  794.  AuosQ  with  the  developments  of  induatrial  regulär 
tion  dealt  with  in  tho  preceding  four  chaptere,  there  was 
going  on  one  of  another  kind,  whieh,  thm  far  ignored  for 
convenience  of  exposition,  we  must  now  trace  up  from  the 
beginning. 

Bef ore  we  can  understand  the  pbases  of  social  evolution  to 
be  here  treated  of,  we  muat  free  ourselves  from  the  pre- 
judgments  fostered  by  the  sentimenta  of  modern  days. 
Just  ae  every  people  assumes  ite  own  creed  to  be  the  only 
rational  one,  so  it  thinks  its  own  social  arrangements  are 
alone  natural  and  right.  Often  the  feelings  and  convictions 
generated  by  usage  are  such  as  make  almost  impossible  the 
forma  tion  of  true  belief s. 

During  recent  days  habit  has  generated  the  idea  that 
slavery  ia  an  exceptional  Institution;  whereaa  obeervation  of 
all  aocieties  in  all  times  shows  that  slavcry  is  the  rule  and 
freedom  the  exception.  The  current  asaumption  is  tliat  of 
necessity  a  slave  is  a  down-trodden  being,  subject  to  an- 
limited  labour  and  great  hardslnp;  wbereas  in  many  caaes 
he  ia  well  cared  for,  not  overworked,  and  leniently  treated. 
Aaauming  slaves  everywhere  to  have  ideas  of  liberty  like  our 
own,  we  suppose  them  to  be  intolerant  of  despotic  control; 
whereas  their  subjection  is  sometimes  so  little  oneroiis  that 
they  jeer  at  thoae  of  their  race  who  have  no  mastera.  Aasuin- 
ing  that  their  fee!inj»a  are  aiioh  as  we  ahould  have  under  ihe 
eame  circumstances,  we  ropard  them  as  necessarily  unhappy; 
whereas  they  are  often  more  light-hearted  than  their  sU- 
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l^riors.  Again,  when  we  contrast  the  slave  with  the  free 
man,  we  think  of  the  last  as  his  own  master;  wli^reas,  very  ' 
generally,  surrounding  conditions  exerciae  over  him  a  maa- 
tery  more  severe  and  unpitying  than  that  exercised  over  the 
slave  by  hie  owner:  nature's  coercion  ia  often  worse  than 
man's  coercion.  There  i8  constantly  made  the  erroneous  as- 
sumptioQ  that  there  may  exist  in  early  stages  the  same  Sys- 
tem of  free  labour  as  that  which  we  have;  whereas,  before 
money  comes  into  existence,  payment  of  wages  is  generally 
impracticable :  notliing  but  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  can 
be  given  to  the  worker.  Once  more,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
^hat  ae  among  ourselves  free  labour  is  conducive  to  social 
welfare,  it  is  everywhere  and  at  all  times  conducive  to  it; 
3ut  in  earlj  stages  the  undisciplined  primitive  man  will  not 
jabour  continuously,  and  it  is  only  undera  regiTne  of  com- 
lulsion  that  there  is  acquired  the  power  of  application  which 
las  made  civilization  possible. 

Carrying  with  us  the  qualifications  of  belief  here  indi- 
ated  as  needfnl,  we  must  abandou  the  point  of  view  to  which 
3ur  form  of  social  life  has  aecustomed  us,  and  look  at  the 
tacts  from  other  points  of  view  proper  to  other  forms  of 
social  life. 

§  795.  In  its  beginnings  slavery  commonly  impliea  some 
tind  of  inferiority,  especially  physical  inferiority.  In  un- 
üvilized  tribes  and  in  ancient  societies,  this  is  shown  by  the 
lavery  of  the  child  and  the  slavery  of  the  captive.  The 
>ower  to  treat  childiien  as  alaves,  and  to  seil  them  into 
lavery,  of  course  accompanied  the  power  of  life  and  death — 
.  power  exercised  by  many  aavage  and  aemi-civilized  people : 
n  old  times  by  the  Jewa,  who  sometimes  sold  children  to 
»ay  creditora,  aqd  in  modern  days  by  the  Circassians,  who 
eil  their  danghtere.  Thia  power  in  some  caaes  extends  over 
•thers  than  children — the  casea  of  peraons  whose  feebleness 
■mkes  them  relatively  defenoeless.  Conceming  the  negro« 
»f  Blantjre,  DufE  MacDonald  says: — 
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"  Often  a  tnan  will  pay  &  debt  by  giving  up  bis  own  klndied  to  bii 
'proMCutor.  Those  moBt  liable  U>  tbia  treatment  &re  bis  Bistern,  sftEi 
tbat  bis  daughtcn,  tben  bis  brotbers,  and  tben  bis  father  and  motbei." 

But  tliat  form  of  phyaical  inferiority  wLich  is  by  f ar  the 
most  general  origin  of  slaverj  is  militant  inferiority,  DIl^ 
ing  atagcs  in  whicb  battlea  are  made  up  of  individual  con- 
teats,  this  iuferiority,  either  in  strengtb  or  agility,  is  obvious- 
ly  implied;  and  it  continues  to  be  implied  until  Btages  in 
which  the  coutesta  are  betweeu  bodies  of  men  acting  to- 
gettier.  Speakiag  generally,  we  may  regard  slavery  as  a  se- 
quence  of  war;  for,  of  its  aeveral  causes,  war  is  the  mort 
common  and  the  most  extensive  in  its  results. 

Of  other  inferiorities  whence  slavery  resulta,  tbere  has 
next  to  be  named  cnme.  Enslavement  as  a  punisbment 
occura,  or  has  occurred,  among  many  peoples.  The  Jewa 
inflicted  it  for  theft.    So,  too,  in  ancient  Nicaragua — 

"  A  tbief  .  .  .  becanie  a  slave  to  the  peroon  that  bad  been  robbed, 
tillbe  wassatisfied;  hemigbt  besoldoTplayedanay,  but  not  released, 
witbout  tbe  cODsent  of  the  cazique." 

And  it  was  the  same  in  Guatemala.    At  present  in  Angola- 
"  Almost  ever;  oSeoce  "  is  "  punisbable  by  slavery,  to  whicb  not  oal; 
the  guilty  party,  but  evea  in  maof  cases  every  metnbeT  of  bis  famil; 

In  early  days  among  ourselves  and  other  European  pet^les, 
slavery  was  thus  entaiied,  and  it  is  thus  entaiied  even  now 
in  B  sense;  for  convicta  who  are  set  to  work  are  slavea  to 
the  State.  In  Kussia,  where  they  are  doomed  to  the  mines, 
this  form  of  punisbment  is  commonly  employed. 

Next  comes  the  slavery  of  tbe  debtor.  In  many  cases  he 
is  simply  unfortunate,  but  very  generally  his  indebtednea 
connotes  one  or  other  defect  of  nature.  Of  the  many  peoples 
among  whom  the  creditor  could  take  posspssion  of  the  debtor, 
may  he  named  the  Jews,  In  the  time  of  Matthew  (xviü,  25) 
insolvent  men  could  he  aold  with  tbeir  families,  and  tbis 
penalfy  had  long  existed.  In  Old'  English  times,  too,  the 
creditor  had  the  power  to  enslave  the  debtor. 

Less  general  tban  the  above  are  two  other  derivations 
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of  slavery.  One  of  them  is  kidnapping — a  process  which 
inanifestly  tended  to  arise  where  slavery  had  become  an 
industrial  Institution.  Among  the  Greeks  the  being  seiz'ed 
and  carried  off  was  a  danger  constantly  to  be  guarded  against. 
That  kidnapping  has  not  unfrequently  occurred  between 
their  times  and  ours,  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  not 
many  generations  ago  it  occurred  in  Scotland,  whence 
entrapped  men  were  shipped  to  the  plantations.  The  other 
occasional,  but  unusual,  cause  is  that  of  extreme  impoverish- 
ment  by  excessive  taxation.  Under  Koman  rule,  so  much 
lauded  by  the  many  to  whom  nothing  seems  so  admirable 
as  successful  aggression,  it  was  a  cause  widely  operative. 
People  ruined  by  merciless  exactions  surrendered  themselves 
into  slavery  f or  the  sake  of  maintenance. 

Only  just  noting  these  several  origins  of  slavery,  each 
exemplified  in  one  or  two  cases  out  of  the  multitudinous 
cases  which  might  be  named,  we  may  now  pass  to  the  con- 
sideration  of  slavery  as  originating  from  its  chief  cause,  war; 
and  study  the  forms  it  takes  as  an  industrial  Institution. 

§  796.  Tribes  which  have  not  emerged  from  the  hunting 
stage  are  little  given  to  enslaving  the  vanquished :  if  they  do 
not  kill  and  eat  them  they  adopt  them.  In  the  absence  of 
industrial  activity,  slaves  are  almost  useless;  and,  indeed, 
where  game  is  scarce,  are  not  worth  their  f  ood.  But  where, 
as  among  fishing  tribes  Hke  the  Chinooks,  captives  can  be 
of  use,  or  where  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  stages  have 
been  reached,  there  arises  a  motive  for  sparing  the  lives  of 
conquered  men,  and,  after  inflicting  on  them  such  mutila- 
tions  as  mark  their  subjection,  setting  them  to  work. 

The  instances  to  be  first  named  are  trangitional  ones — 
instances  in  which  some  of  the  prisoners  are  devoured  and 
others  are  made  bond-servants.  It  was  thus  in  ancient  Mex- 
ico, where,  Zurita  says,  "  the  slavec  were  very  numerous,'* 
but,  according  to  Clavigero,  when  prisoners  of  war,  were  in 
large  part  sacrificed  to  their  cannibal  gods :  the  ceremonial 
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offerings  of  their  fleah  and  blood  to  these  gods,  being  ps> 
taken  of  by  worahippere.  In  our  own  days  a  kindred  union 
of  tliese  two  uses  of  captives  was  found  in  Fiji,  wliere  sab- 
jugated  tribes,  doomed  to  predial  slavery,  served  also  ta 
reservea  of  victima  for  tbe  feaeta  of  their  conquerors. 

Where  cannibalism  is  not  rampant,  or  lias  died  out, 
prisoners  of  war  are,  among  the  alightlj  civilized,  put  to  use 
either  as  domestie  slaves  or  as  field-alaves,  or  very  generallj 
as  both.    0£  certain  low-grade  Africans  it  is  said — 

"  The  Doinaraa  are  idle  creatures,  What  is  not  done  by  the  women 
ia  left  to  the  sI&tm,  wbo  are  either  deaceudfluts  of  impoTeriahed 
members  of  their  own  tribe  .  ,  .  or  captured  biuhmen." 
And  in  the  more  advaneed  African  societies  we  find  allied 
facta.  Deacribing  the  Dahomana  aa  "  deraoralized  by  alave- 
hunta,"  Burton  says  that  "  agriculture  is  deapiaed  becanse 
slaves  are  employed  in  it,"  In  Ashanti  again,  nobles  possese 
"  thouaands  of  slaves,"  who  "  are  employed  in  cultivating 
the  plantationa  of  their  maatera,  or  in  trading  for  them," 

Aaia,  in  our  own  times,  fumiahes  illuatrations  of  various 
kinda.  We  are  told  that  the  Biluehi  do  not  themaelvea  do 
the  laborioua  work  of  cultivation,  but  impose  it  upon  the 
Jutta,  the  ancieut  inhabitants  whom  they  have  aubjugated. 
In  Ceylon,  up  to  1845,  there  aurvived  a  like  uae  of  the 
indigenea.  Saya  Tennent: — "  Slavery  in  Ceylon  was  an 
attribute  of  raoe;  and  those  eondcmned  to  it  were  doomed  t» 
toil  from  their  birth." 

"In  the  formation  of  these  prodig^ous  tanka,  the  labonr  chieflj 
emplojed  was  that  of  the  aborigiDo]  inhabitants,  the  YahkoB  and 
Nagas,  directed  by  the  acience  and  akill  of  the  conquerors.  .  .  .  Like 
the  Israelitea  under  the  Egyptiana,  the  aboriginea  were  compellcd  to 
make  bricka  for  the  stupendoua  dagobaa  erected  by  their  mästen." 

Tbe  ?equence  of  alavery  upon  war  in  ancient  timea  is 
ahown  ua  in  the  chronicles  of  all  racea.  Besidea  a  semi-free 
class  oi  fdlahin,  tbe  Egyptians  had  a  slave-claae,  whieh. 
judpng  by  the  repreaentations  and  inscriptiona  on  their 
monumenta,  waa  continually  recruited  by  captives  taken  in 
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battle.  Ässyrian  monmneDts,  too,  show  us  a  like  relatioD  o£ 
cause  and  effect.  The  Hebrews,  both  before  and  after  their 
Egyptian  bondage,  following  deleat  in  war,  were  themaelvea 
älave-ownera  on  large  and  small  scales.  By  the  require- 
ment  that  subjection  to  Yahveh  should  be  ahown  not  önly 
by  the  circumcision  of  Abraham  hünself,  but  by  the  cir- 
cumcisioD  of  bis  bond-servants,  it  is  proved  that  the  In- 
stitution went  back  to  primitive  days;  and  there  ia  proof 
that  it  Burvived  down  to  the  latest  times:  the  Eäsenes  being 
distinguished  by  reprobating  slavery.  And  that  the  slavea 
were  in  large  nieasure  priaoners  of  war,  various  passagea 
demonetrate.  The  Jews  themselvea  in  later  days  suffered 
enslavement  by  the  Romans:  one  conqueror  alone,  Nicanor, 
taking  180,000. 

The  connexion  between  slavery  and  war  thus  made  mani- 
fest, and  chronicaliy  implied  by  the  awarms  of  predial  alaves 
made  to  work  as  eattle  nnder  the  Roman  Empire,  was  sbown 
afterwards  as  before.    Says  Levasseur: — 

"WheD  the  Qermana  took  poBaeamoa  of  QauI  tbcy  found  Blave- 
norkmen  in  the  Sute-manufactories,  in  privat«  houses,  and  even  in  the 
plAa.  They  appropriated  part  of  thcm,  and  themHlvee  reduced  to 
serritude  a  large  number  of  free  artizans." 

§  797.  Seme  diatinction,  though  an  indefinite  distinction, 
may  be  drawn  between  undeveloped  slavery  and  developed 
slavery — between  those  forma  of  it  in  whieh  the  Bläve-class 
is  small  and  little  diflferentiated,  and  those  in  which  it  ia  large 
and  organized. 

In  a  primitive  social  group  no  eonsiderable  bodies  of  slaves 
can  be  formed,  Captivea  takcn  by  individual  victors  are 
Bcattered  throughont  the  tribe:  the  fcmalcs,  while  occupied 
aa  doraeatics,  being  commonly  eoncubines,  and  the  males 
burdened  with  the  heavier  taska.  ünder  theae  conditions 
the  slave  is  often  imperfeetly  diKtinguiahed  f rom  members  of 
the  family.  Among  the  Hebrews  '  clever  and  trustworthy 
skves  rose  occasionally  to  the  posta  of  Superintendent  and 
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major  ijomo  {Gen.  xv.  2,  xxiv.  2;  2  Sam,.  ix>  10)."  The 
relative  lawB  and  usages  among  the  Jews  were,  indeed,  such 
as  implied  mildnesa  of  treatment.  In  £hcUaiaaticue  viü,  21, 
we  read : — 

"  Let  thf  BOul  love  a  good  seirant,  and  defraud  tum  not  of  libeitj.' 
Thia  indorBee  the  passage  in  Proverha  xvü,  2 : — 

"  A  wbe  servant  shall  have  nile  over  a  sod  that  cauaeth  shame, 
and  ahall  have  part  of  the  inheritance  among  the  bretbreo." 
But  these  paseages  refer  to  slaves  of  Hebrew  blood,  as  is  im- 
plied by  the  rabbinical  saying  that  "  he  wbo  buya  an  Israeh- 
tic  slave,  buys  himself  a  master."  The  treatment  of  foreign 
slaves  was  by  no  means  thus  lenient.  At  the  preaent  time 
with  a  kindred  race  in  the  same  region,  similar  relations 
exist.    Says  Biirckhardt  of  the  Bedouins: — 

"Slavea,  bötta  male  andfemale,  arenumeroiuthroughouttbedesert. 
.  .  ,  After  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  they  are  alwaya  emoncipated,  aod 
manied  to  persona  of  their  own  colour." 

Here  we  may  observe  a  cause  of  the  mildness  characterizing 
primitive  slavery — the  abiiity  of  the  ßlave  to  escape,  Burck- 
hardt  teils  us  that — 

"Black  alavea  are  very  common  among  the  Araba.  .  .  .  The  atani 
are  treated  witb  kindneas,  and  seldom  beaten,  aa  Beverity  migbt  iodma 
tbem  to  run  away." 

Among  the  Abysslnians,  too,  according  to  Harris,  the 
slavery  is  mild. 

' '  From'  tbe  govemor  to  tbe  bumbleat  peaaant,  every  house  in  Shot 
poasesses  alavea  of  both  seies,  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  tbe  pro- 
prietor;  and  in  so  f ar  aa  an  opinion  may  be  formed  upon  appeamtco, 
their  condition,  with  occasional,  but  rare  exceptions,  ia  one  of  cfimfort 
and  eaae." 

Sometimea,  indeed,  it  happena  among  Afriean  peoplea  tliat 
the  slave  riiws  to  the  condition  of  adopted  son,  as  was  the  case 
among  the  TIebrewa.  The  tradition  conceming  Abraham's 
confidential  servant  Eliescr,  ia  paralleled  by  stateraenta  con- 
cerning  negro-s. 

"  In  Ashaatee  a  slave  aometimea  sncccede  to  tbe  stool  and  propertj 
of  bis  deceased  maater." 
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And  this  testimony  of  Beecham  is  verified  by  the  testimony 
of  Livingstone  and  another  missionary,  the  Rev.  T.  M. 
Thomas. 

'*The  African  slate,  brought  by  a  foray  to  the  tribe,  enjoys  from 
the  beginning)  the  privileges  and  name  of  a  child,  and  looks  upon  his 
master  and  mistress  in  every  respect  as  his  new  parents.  He  is  not 
only  nearly  his  master's  equal,  but  he  may  with  impunity,  leave  hia 
master  and  go  wherever  he  likes  within  the  boundary  of  the  kingdom: 
although  a  bondman  or  servant,  his  position,  especially  in  Moselekatse's 
country,  does  not  convey  the  true  idea  of  a  State  of  slavery ;  for,  by 
care  and  diligence,  he  may  soon  become  a  master  himself,  and  even 
more  rieh  and  powerful  than  he  who  led  him  captive/'  But  **among 
the  coast  tribes  a  fugitive  is  almost  always  sold." 

As  thus  implied,  this  domestic  slavery  practically  differs 
from  free  domestic  Service  much  less  than  we  suppose.  For 
the  ordinary  honse-servant,  under  contract,  is  bound  to  obey 
Orders,  and  is  usually  as  hard  worked  as  a  domestic  slave. 
Food  and  lodging  are  common  to  the  two,  and,  though  a 
servant  receives  wages,  yet  much  of  the  amount  goes  to  buy 
clothing,  which  in  the  other  case  is  provided :  the  slave  also, 
though  not  receiving  wages,  of ten  receiving  gifts  and  being 
allowed  to  accumulate  property.  Though  the  domestic 
servant  can  end  the  subject  condition  at  a  specified  date,  yet 
very  generally  he  or  she  has  to  accept  some  like  position 
where  labour  is  carried  on  under  coramand. 

But  now,  tuming  to  societies  which  have  grown  large  by 
conquests,  we  come  upon  a  much  worse  form  of  slavery.  A 
great  population  is  implied;  agriculture  is  its  concomitant; 
those  who  are  not  wanted  in  the  household  can  be  set  to  work 
in  the  fields;  and  there  thus  grows  up  a  class  of  predial 
slaves,  who,  at  first  undistinguished  from  domestic  slaves, 
gradually  become  differentiated  from  them.  A  transitional 
State  is  described  as  existing  in  Madagascar. 

"When  slaves  in  a  family  are  numerous,  some  attend  to  cattle; 
others  are  employed  in  cultivating  esculent  roots ;  others  collect  fuel ; 
and  of  the  females,  some  are  employed  in  spinning,  weaving,  and 
inaking  nets,  washing,  and  other  domestic  occupations." 
131 
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And  this  employmeDt  of  slaves  in  out-door  tAsks  has  brotight 
about  tbe  gravest  evila.    Ellia  writes — 

"  There  ie  reasoD  tobelicveChat  domesticHlaverjhaeexistedinH&di- 
gascar  froOi  tlme  immemorial ;  tut  the  eav&ge  practice  of  exporting  mm 
A8  Blavea  ia  seid  to  have  commeoced  scarcely  niore  than  &  centur;  ago." 
In  Afriea  the  aystetn  is  mueh  more  developed.  Says  Holiib 
of  the  Manitae: — 

"The  towDB  .   .  .  &re  generallj  Burrounded  by  villages  that  are  for 
the  most  pait  tenantcd  b;  the  vasBa!  people,  who  tili  tbe  flelde  aiiil 
tend  the  csttle  of  the  maatera  who  reaids  mithin  the  town  itself." 
Siniilarly  in  Aslianti,  as  shown  in  §  796. 

"  Every  caboceer  or  noble  of  Asbaotee  is  the  poaeeeaor  of  tbousaadi 
of  slaves,  aod  the  iafcrior  chieftaina  aod  captaina  own  a  lesser  sumber. 
.  .  .  Tbe  alavea  are  employed  in  cultivatiug  the  plantatioiiB  of  their 
maslere,  or  in  trading  for  them." 

How  immcnsely  developed  this  form  o£  slavery  was  in 
aneient  times  every  reader  knows.  Jlovers  writes  of  the 
Phoenician  towna  that  "  alaves  formed  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  their  population."  Boyond  the  use  of  them  for  agri- 
culture,  they  were  ßmployed  for  other  industriai  purposes. 

"  The  numerous  factoriea  and  induBtrial  establiahments  were  filled 
with  working  Blavee.  Mjriada  of  slaves  served  as  rowere  on  board  tb« 
merchant-meu  and  men-of-war,  e.g.,  60,000  on  the  800  Phceuiciaa 
triremes  of  the  Persian  fieet." 

Grecian  life  had  like  traita.  In  Athens,  "  if  the  master  cul- 
tivated  his  lands  liimself  ...  he  employed  numerous  alaves 
nnder  an  overseer,  eirlTpmrw,  who  was  himself  a  alave," 
All  have  beard  of  tbe  extreme  stage  reached  in  Rome, 
where  tbe  swamis  of  slaves  on  the  estates  of  patricians 
amounted  sometimes  to  thoiisands.  Being  too  numerous  lo 
be  effectually  superintended,  theae  were  occaaionally  kept  in 
ehains,  not  only  while  at  work  in  the  fields  but  at  night  in 
iheergasiulum:  a  practice  paralleled  in  the  towns  hy  chain- 
inp  tliE  house-porter  to  the  doorway. 

That  tbroiigbout  harbarian  Eiirope  there  exiafed  anfllo- 
goiis,  if  Ies3  developed,  forms  of  slavery,  domeatic  and^^ 
dial,  goes  without  saj-ing;  since  there  went  on  the  perpefiSl 
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confiicts  which  lead  to  thcm.     Hespectlng  early  England, 
Seebohm,  verifyiiig  Kemble,  saya — 

"  The  tAeoat  nere  itlaves,  bought  and  eold  in  the  market,  aod  ez- 
ported  fTom  English  ports  across  tbe  seas  bs  part  of  tbe  commercial 
produce  of  the  islaad.  Some  of  the  theov}i  nere  Hlavea  bj  birth.  But 
it  seemB  to  bave  been  a  not  uncommon  thing  for  freemec  to  seil  thera- 
kItcb  ioto  sUverf  ander  the  pressure  of  waut." 
In  illustration  of  the  generality  of  the  institution  among 
tlie  predecessore  of  the  Saxona,  may  be  quoted  from  See- 
bohm tbe  following  passage  concerning  tbe  Wekh  tribes. 

"Beneatb  the  taeogs,  as  bcceath  the  Baxon  gentat  and  gAur,  nere 
the  'caeths,'  or  bondmco,  tbe  property  of  theit  owners,  without  tyddyn 
and  without  land,  unless  auch  were  assigned  to  them  by  theii  lord." 

If  predial  slavery  aa  carried  out  among  pagans  bas  not 
been  in  some  respects  paralleied  among  Christians,  it  has  in 
other  respects  been  exceeded  in  its  savagness;  for  tbough  in 
ancient  times  kidnapping  was  by  no  means  uuknown,  yet 
most  Blaves  were  eaptivea  taken  in  war,  or  the  descendants 
of  them.  It  remained  for  those  wboae  professed  creed  teils 
them  to  love  their  neighboiirs  aa  themselves  to  develop,  on  a 
vast  Bcale,  a  system  of  wbolesale  kidnapping  by  proxy — buy- 
ing  from  alave-raidere  miiltitiidcs  of  Negrois,  who,  if  they 
sürvived  the  voyage,  were  set  to  work  in  ganga  on  plantations 
under  the  driver'a  lash. 

§  798,  Little  has  tbns  far  been  said  respectlng  slavery  aa 
an  industrial  institution.  Some  signifieant  facts  in  ehicida- 
tion  of  oiir  special  subject  may,  however,  be  sct  down.  The 
rise  of  alavery  exhibita  in  its  primary  form  tbedifferentiation 
of  the  regulative  part  of  a  socicty  from  tbe  operative  part. 

Everywbere  the  tendenry  is  for  one  man  to  make  another 
man  work  for  liira.  In  the  first  stages  the  worker  ia  physi- 
eally  inferior,  and  often  mentally  inferior,  to  the  one  who 
makes  him  work ;  so  tbat  labour  becomes  a  sign  of  inferiority, 
Conseqiiently  pride  comes  in  to  rcinforce  idleneas.  Then  a 
third  feeling  ia  added.  Fighting  with  enemies  and  anitnals  is 
the  only  occupation  worthy  of  men.    Thus  three  influencee 
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conspire  to  establish  a  distinction  between  the  ruling  mili- 
tant class  and  the  subject  industrial  class. 

This  primary  differentiation  ia  followed  by  secondary 
differentiations  when  growtb  pcrmits.  Speaking  of  the  Insti- 
tution in  Greece,  Ileeren,  after  noting  that  slaves  did 
domestic  work  and  agricultural  work,  as  well  as  labour  in 
mines  and  galleys,  goes  on  to  say: — 

"MoBt,  if  not  all,  trodee  were  canied  od  b;  slavea,  who  were  uni' 
Teraally  employed  in  tbe  maDufacturing  eetablisbrneata.  In  theae  not 
ODly  the  labourers,  but  also  tbe  overeeers  vere  slaves ;  for  the  ownen 
did  Dot  eveo  trouble  themselves  with  the  care  of  superiotending,  but 
fonned  the  whole  to  persoos  nho  nere  perbaps  oftea  tbe  overeeers  also, 
and  from  wbom  tbe;  received  a  certaio  rent,  according  to  tho  number 
of  slaves,  nhich  thej  were  obliged  to  keep  undiminished." 
Still  more  markod  was  tlie  aub-differentiation  in  tlie  still 
more  niilitant  aociety  of  Rome,  For  as  we  have  already 
secn,  not  only  were  those  who  carried  on  nianual  occupations 
and  those  who  superintendcd  them,  members  of  the  slave- 
class,  and  not  only  did  this  class  ine  lüde  those  who  carried 
on  commerce,  but  it  inclnded  also  those  who  carried  on  the 
higher  mental  activities— the  professional  class.  Out  of 
theae  slave-classea  were  formed  all  aocial  structures  aare 
those  occupied  with  war  and  government.  There  should  be 
addcd  the  significant  fact  that  the  Organization  of  tliese  sor 
vile  bodies  simulated  in  some  measnre  the  militant  Organiza- 
tion; since  the  slavea  on  a  Roman  estate  were  arranged  into 
groups  of  ten  calleil  decuricB  under  a  decurion,  moetly  also  a 
slave  but  aometimea  a  free  man :   tliey  were  regimented. 

In  latcr  times  thronghout  Europe,  while  war  was  chronic, 
there  arose  an  analogous  thoiigh  not  identical  differentifltion 
— analogous  in  so  far  that  the  sustaining  part  of  each  aociety 
was  definitely  marked  off  from  the  expending  part. 

§  793.  Between  that  worst  form  of  alavery  In  which  there 
18  Ipgally  recognized  no  distinction  between  the  bondmsn 
and  the  brüte,  and  tbe  moet  mitigated  form  of  alavery  occur, 
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as  already  shown,  many  gradations.  The  statits  of  the  slave 
difPers  in  various  degrees  from  that  of  the  free  man. 

The  extreme  power  of  the  master,naturally  existing  where 
political  restraints  do  not  exist,  we  also  find  in  some  cases 
where,  along  with  a  comparatiyely  developed  law,  there 
exists  extreme  militancy.  It  was  thus  in  Fiji.  It  was  thus 
also  among  the  ancient  Mexicans,  by  whom  slaves  were  to  a 
large  extent  sacrifieed  to  the  gods.  Along  with  life-and- 
death  power  over  his  child,  the  Roman  had  of  course  like 
power  over  his  slave — could  torture  him,  send  him  to  the 
arena,  or  make  him  food  for  fishes;  and  this  power  con- 
tinued  until  the  time  of  Hadrian.  But  in  most  societies,  not 
so  predominantly  devoted  to  conquest  and  in  smaller  degrees 
delighting  in  bloodshed,  the  slave's  right  to  life  has  been 
recognized.  It  was  so  in  Egypt:  killing  a  slave  was  ac- 
counted  as  murder  and  punished  by  death.  In  Greece 
(Athens)  though  such  an  offence  was  not  classed  as  a  eapital 
one,  yet  it  entailed  religious  expiation  and  sometimes  tem- 
porary  exile.  Indeed  the  much  higher  8tatu8  of  the  Greek 
slave  was  shown  by  the  faet  that  he  had  a  legal  remedy  for 
personal  outrage. 

Where  a  man's  possession  of  himself  is  absent  or  greatly 
restricted,  his  possession  of  otlier  things  is  likely  to  be  either 
absent  or  greatly  restricted.  It  was  thus,  according  to  some 
authorities,  among  the  Hebrews:  probably  the  custom 
varied.  So  was  it  in  early  India,  where  the  slave's  inability 
to  hold  property  was  definitely  instituted.  In  other  cases, 
the  capacity  for  possession,  beginning  by  usage,  eventually 
became  legal.  The  Greek  slave  practically,  though  not  theo- 
retically,  could  become  a  proprietor;  and  while  in  early 
Rome  the  denial  of  the  right  to  life  was  naturally  accom- 
panied  by  a  denial  of  the  right  to  property,  there  grew  up 
the  practice  of  letting  the  slave  accumulate  savings  and  form 
9kpecvUum,  Thiscameto  be  so  well  recognized  that  a  de- 
duction  was  made  from  it  for  the  privilege  of  marrying,  and 

tbw  at  length,  in  the  second  Century  a.  p.;  the  slave's  right 
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of  property  was  recognized  by  law  in  special  cases,  joined 
with  a  partial  rigbt  o£  bequesL 

Along  with  the  gradually-esrtablished  ability  to  poasesa, 
there  presently  came  the  ability  to  purchase  freedom.  Even 
araong  the  despotic  aiid  sangiiiiiary  Mexicans  thia  hap- 
pened.  "  Slavos  were  allowed  to  marry  and  to  poasess 
private  property,  by  means  of  which  they  often  liberated 
themselves."  From  a  statemeiit  conceming  Madagascar, 
where  sometimes  slaves  are  entnisted  with  capital  and 
started  in  trade,  we  may  infcr  a  similar  usage:  "  half  the 
amouiit  of  profit  obtained  is  allowed  to  the  slave  "  ;  and  Ü 
80,  a  possible  purchase  of  liberty  aeems  implied.  In  ancient 
Grecee,  too,  a  slave's  acquired  property  enabied  him  by 
agreeraent  to  buy  hia  freedom.  Similarly  in  Rome,  the  peai- 
lium  could  be  thus  applied,  at  first  by  agreement  and  in 
latcr  tiraea  by  law: .  manumiasion  eventually  becoming  so 
common  that  it  waa  put  under  legal  restriction,  But  while 
giving  the  alave  hia  freedom  in  retiirn  for  his  pecidmm  was 
common,  the  freedom  was  not  at  firat  absolute.  The  liber- 
ated slave  remained  a  dient,  and  in  varioua  ways  subject  to 
his  former  master. 

Bondage  has  been  otberwise  qualiUed  by  an  arrangement 
linder  whicb  the  bondman  carriea  on  aome  occnpation  indc- 
pendently,  and  givea  hia  owner  a  portion  of  the  proceeds. 
Already  we  have  seen  that  thia  happens  in  Madagascar.  So 
in  Atbena,  "  the  slave  artisans  wbo  worked  singly,  handed 
over  tx>  their  master  a  definite  contribution  out  of  their  eam- 
ings,  and  retained  the  reat  themaelves."  Or,  as  the  matt«r  is 
put  by  Becker — 

"  Of  the  Bftjr  to  One  thousaad  s1&Te§  that  are  mentioneä  as  the  pn>- 
pertj  of  one  master,  the  majoritj  were  employed  as  artiaauB,  elther  for 
their  master,  or  on  their  own  account,  paying  bim  a  dail;  sum.  .  .  • 
The  Oreeks  looked  od  their  elaves  as  a  capital  yieldiDg  intercst." 
Thia  usage,  which  practically  made  tbe  alave  pay  rent  for  his 
body,  clearly  indicated  a  proceas  of  detacliment  The  slave'a 
condition  was  much  that  of  a  free  man  p&ying  heavy  taxee. 


/ 
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§  800.  Further  detail  would  be  inappropriate.  "Her©  we 
are  coneerned  with  slavery  as  a  part  of  industrial  evolu- 
tion,  and  have  to  observe  only  its  relations  to  coexistent 
institutions  and  its  character  as  an  agency  for  carrying  on 
social  sustentation;  for,  under  the  head  of  industrial  regu- 
lation,  little  attention  need  be  given  to  the  slaves  of  the 
household. 

The  general  truth  that  slavery  is  a  sequence  of  war,  and  is 
extensive  in  amount  and  intense  in  form  in  proportion  as 
war  is  active,  is  shown  by  negative  evidence  as  well  as  by 
positive  evidence — by  decrease  as  well  as  by  increase. 
We  see  this  in  the  mitigation  and  gradual  disintegration 
of  slavery  after  the  long  militant  career  of  the  Romans 
had  practically  come  to  a  close.  The  numerous  captives 
taken  in  battle  no  longer  fumished  an  adequate  supply  of 
slaves.  The  Romans  were  "  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
*the  milder  but  more  tedious  method  of  propagation  '  "  ;  and 
this  improved  "  the  condition  of  the  slave  by  rendering  bis 
existence  and  physical  health  an  object  of  greater  value  to 
his  maater."  Dr.  Ingram,  while  remarking  that "  the  rise  of 
Christianity  in  the  Roman  world  still  further  improved  the 
condition  of  the  slave,"  recognizes  "  a  change  in  sentiment 
with  respect  to  the  slave-class,  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  at  all  due  to  Christian  teaching,  but  to  have  arisen 
from  the  spontaneous  inflnence  of  circumstances  co-operat- 
ing  with  the  softened  mann^rs  which  were  inspired  by  a  spe- 
cific regime?^  That  is  to  say,  it  was  not  the  creed  but  the 
mode  of  life  which  was  influential — not  the  theory  but  the 
practice.  This,  indeed,  is  the  general  reply  to  be  made  to 
that  large  claim  put  in  for  Christianity  as  the  great  civilizer. 
Not  to  Christian  teachiHg  have  the  improvements  been  main- 
ly  due,  but  to  those  relatively  imaggressive  social  activities 
which  have  not  directly  conflicted  with  Christian  teaching; 
and  whether  the  activities  have  been  aggressive  or  non- 
aggressive has  been  determined  by  other  causes  than  Chris- 
tian teaching:    the  whole  history  of  Europe  down  to  the 
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present  hour,  when  millions  of  soldiers  threaten,  yielding 
proof.  Here  the  fact  of  significance  is  that  along  with  per- 
petual  wara,  and  the  implied  unmitigated  triumphs  of  force, 
there  went  an  unmitigated  triiunph  öf  force  in  the  treatment 
of  slaves;  and  that  with  the  declinc  of  coercivenesa  in  the 
one  case  went  ita  decline  in  the  other. 

Considered  as  a  form  of  induatrial  regulatiön,  slavery  has 
been  natural  to  early  stages  of  conflieta  and  consolidations. 
WLile  all  the  native  males  in  each  society  were  devoted  to 
war,  there  was  great  need  for  the  labour  of  prisoners  to  Sup- 
plement that  of  women.  The  institution  became,  under  such 
conditiona,  a  necessity;  for  manifestiy,  other  things  equal,  a 
people  whose  men  were  all  warriors  and  who  uaed  their  cap- 
tives  as  producers,  would  have  an  advantage  over  a  people 
who  either  killed  their  eaptives  or  did  not  uae  them  as  pro- 
ducers. A  society  which  had  a  slave-commissariat  would, 
other  things  equal,  survive  in  conflicts  with  a  society,  which 
had  no  such  commissariat. 

Conversely,  where  decrease  of  wars  leads  to  smaller  mor- 
tality  of  native  men  to  be  fed,  while  the  slave-class  is  no 
longer  reeruited  by  f resh  eaptives,  aome  labour  on  the  part  of 
the  free  population  becomes  necessary.  To  meet  the  need 
for  social  sustentation  there  tends  to  arise  a  class  of  non-slave 
labourera.  So  that  in  another  way  alavcry  is  normally  aseo- 
ciated  with  war  and  decHnes  along  with  it. 

One  more  co-operative  cause,  eapecially  relevant  to  slavery 
as  an  induatrial  institution,  has  to  be  named.  When  slave- 
labour  and  free  labour  come  into  competition,  slave-labour, 
other  things  equal,  decreases  aa  bcing  less  economieal.  The 
relative  lack  of  energy,  the  entire  lack  of  interest,  the  unin- 
telligent pcrforman<^e  of  work,  and  tlie  greater  coat  of  super- 
vision,  make  the  slave  an  unprofitable  productive  agent. 
Hence  with  an  adequate  multiplieatioa  of  free  labourera  it 
tends  gradually  to  disappear. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


§  801.  Derived  as  are  most  men's  ideas  of  aocial  institu- 
tions  froni  the  histories  of  past  and  preaent  civilized  or  serai- 
eivilized  peoples,  nearJy  all  of  them  European,  they  are  but 
partly  true:  they  err  by  their  narrowneaa.  Comparative 
Bociology,  extended  to  many  peoplea  living  in  many  placea 
in  many  times,  would  greatly  modify  their  conceptiona; 
showing  them,  among  other  things,  that  much  whieh  they 
regard  as  special  is  in  reality  general. 

Current  talk  and  populär  writing  have  the  iraplieation 
that  the  feudal  systeni,  for  instance,  was  a  peculiar  form  of 
social  Organization.  The  tacit  bclief  is  that  it  belonged  to 
a  certain  phase  of  European  progress.  But  among  unallied 
nations,  in  far-apart  placPa,  we  find  types  of  structure  aimilar 
in  their  essential  natiirea.  Everywhere  the  conflicta  among 
small  BOcieties,  frequently  ending  in  subjiigation  of  many  by 
one,  produces  some  form  of  vassalage — minor  chiefs  subject 
to  a  major  chief ;  and  at  later  stages,  when  these  small  ag- 
gregates  of  tribes  subjugate  other  such  aggregates,  there  are 
formed  Compound  aggrpgatea  with  additional  gradations  of 
rulers  and  mied.    It  was  thus  in  ancient  Mexico: — 

"  AtnoQ^  the  feudatorieB  of  the  King  of  Mexico  were  thirty,  who  hed 
eftch  about  100,000  subjects,  and  other  8,000  lorda,  who  had  a  smaller 
nnmber  of  vassals." 

So,  too,  was  it  in  the  Society  Islands  when  first  visited  by 
Eiiropeaas,    Förster  teils  us  that  the  king  or  principal  chief 
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grants  districts  to  inferior  chiefs,  who,  again,  have  smaller 
chiefa  holding  lands  under  them,    Similarly  in  Africa; — 

"  Scarcelj  would  the  slaveof  an  Ashantee  cbief  obey  the  maod&taof 
his  king,  withouttlie  special  coDCiurence  of  hiBimmedistemaster;  hui 
the  »lave  oi  a  slave  will  refuse  obedience  to  bis  maater'B  master." 

Of  cour3e  along  witli  tlie  generality  of-^his  poUtical  oi^ 
ganization,  with  its  gradations  of  eubjection  among  nilere, 
there  1ms  gone  the  geuerality  of  an  Organization  on  which  it 
reata — tlie  Organization  of  workcrs.  The  ajstem  of  serfdom, 
like  tlie  otlier  eomponents  of  the  feudal  sjstein,  is,  with 
various  modificationa,  widely  repreeented  in  all  parte  of  the 
World. 


§  802.  As  sequenees  of  an  evolutionary  proceaa,  the  di- 
verse kinds  of  siibjoction  must  of  course  graduate  one  into 
another.  Aa  the  distinctiona  between  different  forma  of 
slavery  are  indefinite,  so  must  there  be  an  indefinite  distiiic- 
tion  between  alavcry  and  aerfdom,  and  between  the  several 
forma  of  serfdom.  Jtuch  confusion  has  arisen  in  describing 
tliese  rcspective  institiitions;  and  for  the  aufficicnt  reason 
that  tlie  institutiona  themselves  are  eonf used.  When,  for  ex- 
amplc,  we  read  that  among  the  Greeka  alave-artisana  who 
worked  independently,  paid  to  their  master  "  a  definit«  con- 
tribntion  ont  of  their  eaminga  and  retained  the  fest  them- 
aelvea,"  and  when  we  remember  that  before  the  abolition  of 
serfdom  in  Rnssia,  it  was  a  eommon  practice  of  the  nobles  to 
let  their  serfa  carry  on  biisinesaes,  paying  certain  snma  for 
the  privilege,  we  sce  that  little  more  than  a  nominal  differ^ 
ence  oigiattts  diafingiiishcd  the  two  kinda  cf  bond  8cr\'ant8. 
Hence  indofinitencas  of  serfdom  mnst  be  expected  in  societies 
of  low  types. 

Among  Africana  the  Manitse  yield  an  example.  Under 
these,  when  visited  by  Hohib,  were  18  large  tribes  sub- 
divided  into  83  amaller  ones^tribea  held  as  vassala  of  tlie 
Manitse,  biit  of  which  not  more  than  a  qiiarter  paid  tribnte. 
Strongly  contrasted  is  the  conditio»  of  the  An^asa,  a  trib« 
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subject  to  the  Makololo,  wLo  "  cannot  begin  to  cultivate  for 
themselves  tili  they  have  first  '  finisbed  tlie  chief's  farm,'  " 
who  give  to  the  chief  the  greattsr  part  of  the  garae  they  kill, 
and  are  "  govemed  like  prjaonere  of  war."  Then,  at  tlie 
other  .extreme,  we  have  the  almost  nominal  subjection  in  a 
Daniara  kraal ;  where  of  all  the  cattle  the  f  ourth,  belonging 
to  the  chief,  have  to  he  looked  af ter  by  the  people,  and  where 
"  the  perquisites  for  taking  care  of  the  chief  s  cattle  consisted 
of  the  milk  of  the  cows,  and  occasionally  a  calf  or  lamb."  Of 
the  varioiis  forma  of  this  industrial  regulation  among  Asiatic 
peoples,  here  is  one  from  the  Kukies: — 

"  The  revenue  eiacted  b;  these  chieftaiDs  ib  paid  io  kiod  and  labour. 
In  the  fomer  eacb  able-bodied  maa  pajs  annuellj  a  basket  of  rice 
containjng  about  two  maundl:  out  of  each  brood  of  pigs  or  fowls 
leared  in  the  village,  ooe  of  the  joung  becomca  tbe  property  of  the 
R&j&h,  and  he  is  furtber  entitled  to  one  quarter  of  every  animal  killed 
in  the  chase,  and,  io  addition,  to  one  of  the  tuHka  of  each  elephant  so 
sltün.  lu  labour,  hii  entire  population  are  bound  to  devot«  four  days 
in  each  jear,  in  a  bod;,  for  tbe  purpose  of  cultivating  bis  private  flelds." 
Ä  similar  Etate  of  things  existed  in  ancient  Yiicatan.  The 
common  people  cultivated  the  estates,  and  erected  the 
hotisee,  of  their  lords,  and  gave  them  a  part  of  the  produce 
of  hunting,  fishing,  &c,  Then  ancient  Mexico  furnished 
evidence  showing  how  serfdom  or  slavery  varies  aecording 
to  the  natures  of  the  nilers. 

"A  alave  in  an  Indian  tribe,  as  Las  Casas  rcmarks,  posaessed  his 
honae,  his  hearth,  hia  private  property,  his  farm,  his  wite,  bis  chtldren, 
and  his  liljerty,  czcept  when  at  ccrtain  stated  times  his  lord  had  need 
of  him,  to  build  his  house,  or  labour  upon  a  6eld,  or  at  other  similar 
things  which  occurrcd  at  stated  int«rvalB." 

Not  so  was  it  undor  the  white  savages  frora  Eiirope.  After 
the  above  passage  Helps  quotes  a  letter  from  the  Aiiditors 
of  Mexico  to  the  cmperor  in  1552,  which  says: — 

"  Gmnted  that  amongst  the  Indiana  there  were  alaves,  the  one  servi- 
tude  ie  very  diSerent  from  the  other.     The  Indians  treated  their  slaves 
as  relatioQS  and  vassals;  the  Christians  as  dogs." 
A$  further  showing  variety  in  origin  and  nature,  may  be 
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recalled  the  f  act  named  in  the  last  chapter  conceming  Mada- 
gascar,  wliere  owuera  of  slaves  sometimes  assigned  to  them 
portions  of  land  for  cultivatioQ,  giving  them  certain  shares 
of  the  produce:   alavea  becoming  serfs. 

§  803.  Leaving  introductory  itlustrations,  let  ua  now  ob- 
Berve  more  Bystcniaticallj  the  extent  and  quality  o£  the  Insti- 
tution BS  it  has  existed  and  still  exista.  We  may  fitly  begia 
with  societies  in  which  it  ia,  or  has  been,  universal. 

In  Dahomey,  wliere  the  king  owns  everything,  everj'one 
is  liis  alave,  or  more  properly  his'serf. 

"Bjthe  Stute  lawof  Dahome,  aa  at  Benin,  all  tuen  are  sUvea  to  Ibe 
king,  and  moat  women  are  hia  nivee." 

"The  higheet  oBicials  in  the  land  (excepting  onl;  the  rojal  blooi^ 
Kre  band  ßde  slaves  to  the  king,  and  therefore  cannot  say  wbKt  the]' 
please." 

In  Hadagascar  there  is  a  kindred  State  of  things.  "  The 
wbole  population  is  always  liable  to  be  employed  on  govem- 
ment  work,  without  reinuneration,  and  for  any  length  of 
time."  Beyond  this  liability  of  the  whole  population  there 
ia  the  special  liability  of  a  class — State-serfs  carrying  on 
various  trades. 

"All  are  required  to  labcur  at  thera  during  life  for  the  soveteign, 
without  anj  psyment  for  their  labour;  they  are,  it  is  true,  exempted 
from  the  tazea  levied  on  the  frcemen,  but  thej  are  obliged  to  prorid« 
for  the  Support  of  themselves  and  faniliei." 
Among  the  Coreans,  too,  State-scrfdora  is  found.  Oppert, 
who  thinks  that  the  Institution  has  desoended  from  days  of 
constant  warfarc  bctwecii  tribos  now  Consolidated,  says: — 

"  The  flrst  and  best  situated  closs  compriscs  the  Crown  bondsmen, 
who  inhabit  their  own  villafres, "  and  who  contribut«  "  a  alight  share 
from  the  revenues  of  the  country  they  are  bound  to  cultivate,  which 
sbsre  goes  straight  into  the  roval  treaaury." 

Of  ilhistrations  yielded  by  the  records  of  ancient  peoples 
those  from  Eg\-pt  may  come  first.  AVhile  the  great  pyramids 
were  being  biiilt,  the  Egv-ptians  at  large  were  manifestly 
State-serfs:  they  were  in  batcbes  drafted  from  their  homes 
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at  a  mercileas  king's  command  to  do  bis  work.  If  not  the 
whole  population,  yet  large  parta  of  the  population,  were 
tbiia  conditioned  iu  Aasyria.  Conquered  peoplea,  removed 
bodilj  to  different  parts  of  the  empire,  were  forced  to  labour 
at  buildings  by  which  tlie  monareha  tbought  to  etemalize 
their  glory,  but  have  instead  eternalized  their  shame.  The 
Hebrews,  also,  in  tbia  matter  did  as  they  were  done  by.  In 
I  S'ingsix,  20—21,  we  read,  conceming  the  descendants  of 
the  conquered  peoples  o£  Palestinc,  that  those  "  whoni  the 
children  of  Israel  also  were  not  able  utterly  to  destroy,  upon 
thoee  did  Solomon  levy  a  tribute  of  bond-service  unto  thb 
day,"  State-aerfdom  of  a  more  normal  type  was,  however, 
best  exeraplified  in  Sparta,  where  the  eonquering  Dorians 
possea^ed  tlie  land  and  its  aborigines,    Saya  Grote:—- 

"  The  helots  of  Laconia  were  colonl  or  serfa  bouod  to  the  aoil,  who 
tilled  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Spartan  proiirietors  certaiulj — probablj, 
of  Periffikic  proprietora  also.  .  .  .  The  helots  tived  in  the  rural  villagea 
as  adteripli  gUba,  cultivatiug  their  lande  and  paying  over  their  reat 
Ui  tbe  mBBter  M  Bparta  .  ,  .  they  belonged  not  ao  much  to  the  mast«r 
as  to  the  State"  [to  which  in  fact  the  master  himself  belonged.] 
In  Athena  the  possesaion  by  the  State  of  captivea  did  not 
form  80  large  a  fcatiire  in  the  social  arrangements.  But 
besidos  the  classea  öf  bondsmen  performing  varioua  public 
Services,  there  were  claaaea  helonging  to  the  temples,  wbo 
carried  on  cultivation  of  the  attacbed  estates;  probably 
under  conditiona  aimilar  to  those  of  the  helots, 

§  804.  As  preliminary  to  the  right  underatanding  of  serf- 
dom  in  Rome,  we  must  note  tbe  form  into  which  unceaaing 
warfare  had  brought  Roman  society,  More  than  once  I  have 
emphasized  the  tnith  that  in  proportion  as  militancy  is 
chronic,  the  Organization  proper  to  an  army  becomes  the 
Organization  proper  to  the  whole  aociety:  regimentation 
spreads  tbroughout  the  entire  body-politic.  For  efficiently 
bringing  to  bear  the  national  power  upon  other  nations,  the 
actions  of  all  parte  have  to  be  completely  coordinated;  and 
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therefore  not  only  the  fighting  part  but  the  sustaining  pari 
has  to  be  despotically  controlletl.  After  centiiries  of  con- 
qiiests  the  Itonian  Empire  had  dcveloped  an  extreme  fona 
of  Ulis  type.  The  conception  generated  by  frequent  wars 
among  the  Greeka,  that  the  Citizen  did  not  belong  to  himself 
nor  to  bis  family  but  to  his  citj,  was,  by  the  perpetual  wäre 
of  the  Romans,  developed  into  the  conception  that  he  not 
only  beloiiged  to  the  State  but  was  a  vassal  of  the  State, 
bound  for  life  to  hia  f  unction  and  very  generally  to  his  place, 
There  was,  aa  Dr.  Ingram  writes  in  bis  History  qfSlivvery^ 

"a  personal  and  hereditär;  fiiity  of  professiODH  and  Hituations  .  .  ■ 
Hembers  of  the  Bdnuniatrative  eervice  nere,  in  gener&l,  absoluUlj 
bound  to  theiremplo^ments  .  .  .  tbe  eunu^««,  or  members  of  the  local 
senateB,  nere  bound,  witb  epecial  strictaeBB,  to  Iheir  places  and  tbeii 
functions.  .  .  .  Their  familles,  too,  were  bound  to  remain.  ...  The 
Boldier  .  .  .  served  as  long  tu  his  age  flttcd  him  for  bis  dutiee,  snd 
his  BonB  were  bound  to  similar  service.  .  .  ,  Everjone  was  treated, 
in  fact,  as  a  serrant  of  the  Stat«,  and  was  bound  to  furnista  labour  or 
monc;,  or  both ;  those  who  norl:ed  only  for  private  profit  were  cUased 
as  'idle'  (afion)." 

So  that  in  fact  serf dorn  was  universal.  Tbere  were  ofBcial 
serfs,  fighting  serfs,  farming  serfs, 

The  origin  of  tho  faniung  serfs  was  miscellaneous.  In 
pari  it  was  a  sequence  of  those  devaatations  which  added  to 
Roman  glory — reducing  large  areas  to  sÜence  and  barren- 
nes3.  The  kind  of  cohni  called  ItBti  are  described  by  See- 
bohm  as — 

"f amilies  of  the  conquered  tribes  of  Gennany,  who  were  forcibi; 
settled  within  the  limei  of  the  Roman  provinces,  in  Order  thst  thej 
might  repcople  desolated  districts  or  replace  the  otherwise  dwindliDg 
provincial  populatiou — in  order  that  they  might  bear  the  public  bur- 
dena  and  minister  to  the  public  needs,  >.«.,  tili  the  public  land,  pay  tbe 
public  tribute,  and  also  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  empire." 
But  State-aerfa  on  the  land  had  various  other  derivations. 
Recognizing  tbe  fact  that  the  universal  servitude  above  de- 
scribed, formally  establisbed  by  Diocietian  and  others,  had 
previonsly  been  growing,  Dr.  Ingram  saya: — 
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"  The  olws  of  colooi  appeara  to  have  beeo  composed  portl;  of  tenaoU 
bj  contract  who  had  incurred  large  arrears  of  reut  and  nere  detaiDod 
OD  the  estates  as  debtore  (oboirati),  partly  of  foreign  captives  or  immi- 
granta,  and  also,  appareatly,  of  fugicives  from  the  barbarian  invasiona, 
whom  the  State  setcled  in  this  condition  on  the  land,  and  partl;  of 
small  proprietora  and  otber  poor  men  who  voluntarily  adopted  the 
ttatui  aa  an  improvement  in  their  poaition.  Thej  paid  a  flxed  propor- 
tioD  of  the  produce  Ipar»  of/raria)  to  the  owner  of  the  estat«,  and  g&ve 
«  determinate  amount  of  labour  (optra)  on  the  porttoD  of  the  domain 
wbich  he  kept  in  Ms  onn  handa  (monfuj  dominicu»)." 

"It  waa  indeed  the  requiremeats  of  the  Abcub  and  tbe  conacriptioD 
which  impelled  the  imperial  government  to  regulate  the  aystem.  The 
coloni  were  inacrilied  (adteripti)  on  the  registers  of  the  censua  as  pay- 
ing  tazea  to  the  State,  for  which  the  proprietor  waa  rcsponsible,  reim- 
bursing  bimaelf  for  the  amount." 

"  The  children  of  a  colonus  were  fized  id  the  same  »laiiit,  and  could 
oot  quit  the  property  to  which  they  belonged." 

"iDDOcasecould  therentorlabourduea  be  iocreaaed.  Tbe  coIodub 
could  not  be  traneferred  apart  from  the  land  nor  the  land  witbout  the 
cmloDUB." 

Thu8  to  supply  money  for  the  armies,  to  Bupply  corn  for 
the  armiea,  to  supply  soldiera  for  the  armies,  and  to  be  under 
a  rigorous  mle  like  that  of  the  armies,  waa  the  fate  of 
Roman  aerfs.  Tliey  existed  aimply  for  fumishing  men, 
materials,  and  food,  to  the  fighting  machine. 

§  805.  We  cannot  know  to  what  extent  the  social  arrange- 
ments  of  the  Roman  Empire  affected  the  social  arrange- 
ments  throughout  medi^val  Enrope.  When  ita  organized  ^ 
aavagery  lapsed  into  the  »norganized  savagery  of  the  dark 
ages,  the  main  lines  of  structure  disappeared;  biit  since  the 
militant  type  of  society  in  a  less  developcd  form  preceded 
Roman  domination  and  aiirvived  it,  we  may  infor  that  the 
more  definite  system  of  siibjection  which  Roman  rule  devel- 
oped,  being  congnious  witli  the  type,  left  traces.  Be  this 
88  it  may,  however,  we  have  evidence  that  the  Institution  of 
serfdom  was  in  a  aensc  natural  to  the  European  peoples  from 
early  times.    The  description  Tacitus  gives  of  the  Gemianic 
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tribea  shows  that  among  them  there  existed  bond-Bervante— 
doubtlesa  captive  enemiea  or  their  descendants.  He  aajs 
tliat  the  lords — the  tribeamen — themselves  prefeired  fight- 
ing and  hunting  to  agriculture,  and  left  the  management  of 
the  latter  to  the  women  and  weaker  members  of  the  family. 
"  The  lord  (dominut)  Kquirea  from  the  sUve  &  certun  quantitj  of 
com,  cattle,  or  materisl  for  clothing,  ss  in  the  cue  of  eolfnt.  To  thii 
modifled  exteot  the  Oemuui  »ervut  is  ft  slave.  The  wife  aad  children 
of  the  free  tiibesmea  do  the  houoehold  work  of  hia  bouse,  not  abvet 
aa  in  the  Roman  houaeholda." 

Wlien  the  Geriuans  over-ran  Gaul,  the  pre-existing  forms 
o£  servitude  were  necesaarily  eomplicated ;  and  the  perpetual 
over-ninnings  of  societies  one  hy  another  during  early  stagra, 
repeatedly  auperposed  additional  social  gradea.  Seebofam 
jnfers  that  the  mediseval  serf  was — 

"  The  Compound  product  of  Burrivals  from  three  separate  ancient  con- 
ditiona,  gradually,  during  Roman  provincial  rule  and  under  the  influ- 
enceof  borbarianconqueat,  confusedandblendedintoone,  tIz.,  thoaeof 
the  «JaM  OD  the  Roman  villa,  of  the  eolonut  or  other  semi-aervile  and 
moatl;  barbarian  tenanta  od  the  Roman  villa  or  public  landa,  and  of  the 
üave  of  the  Oerman  tribeBman,  wbo  to  the  eyes  of  Tacitua  was  eo  rerj 
much  like  a  Roman  eoloiau." 

But  thia  mingling  was  incomplete.  From  the  time  of  the 
eonquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Germans,  there  co-existed  three 
kinds  o£  subjoct  life — alavory  proper,  an  intermediate  servi- 
tude in  which  certain  rights  of  the  seniue  were  recognized, 
and  serfdom  proper.  In  the  course  of  centuries  the  freer 
forms  replaeed  the  more  servile  forma.  Among  other  causes 
to  which  the  change  is  ascribed  in  the  case  of  France,  was  the 
eatablishment  of  a  central  royal  power  by  which  the  powera 
of  feudal  nobles  were  siibordinated.  It  is  said  that  thi« 
change  produced  the  decline  of  serfdom  by  placing  the  sub- 
ject  classes  in  direct  relation  to  thö  king  instead  of  to  their 
local  rulers;  and  that  it  became  his  interest  to  favour  them 
in  his  stniggles  with  the  local  rulers.  But  while  this  was  a 
pari  cause  there  was  a  deeper  cause;  namely,  the  conconü- 
tant  decline  of  inter-feudal  wars.    So  long  as  dukes,  counts, 
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anct  barons  went  on  fighting  one  another,  they  had  presaing 
need  for  the  Services  oi  all  vassala  of  whatever  gradee,  and 
streng  motives  for  maintaining  their  absolute  aubjection; 
but  OB  fast  as  these  nobles  were  aubordinated  to  the  monarch, 
this  motive  weakened.  Instead  of  being  fixed  to  a  tract  of 
land  which  he  cultivated  aolely  for  his  lord'a  benefit,  the 
serf  became  the  owner  of  this  tract,  paying  to  his  lord  tribute 
of  work  and  produce,  or  finally  of  money. 

The  caee  of  England  comee  next.  We  maj  assume  that 
the  grotipa  of  invading  Anglo-Saxons  (or  Old  English  as 
Freeman  will  have  it)  who,  partly  slaying  and  partly  enslav- 
ing  the  Celtic  inhabitants,  settied  themseives  here  and  there, 
were  aeverally  headed  by  chiefs.  We  may  assume,  further, 
that  these  rüde  warriors,  either  individually  or  eise  as  village- 
communities,  continued  to  yield  their  chiefs  allegiance  of  a 
kind  like  that  above  ahown  to  be  common  now  among  un- 
civilized  peoples.  And  we  may  conclude,  aa  not  improb- 
able, that  such  headed  groups,  beginning  aa  occupanta  of 
"  markfl,"  became  tbe  germs  of  the  manorial  groups  which 
are  f  ound  to  have  been  in  existence  at  later  periods.  Be  it  or 
be  it  not  that  there  pcrsiated  in  England  some  influence  of 
the  Koman  Organization,  there  became  viaible,  in  timea  of 
coosolidation  under  kings,  a  parallel  set  of  relations.  Just 
aa  the  owner  of  a  Roman  estate  was  reaponsible  to  the  govem- 
ment  for  taxes  due  from  the  attacbed  cdloni,  but  took  from 
them  the  amounts  along  with  other  proceeds  of  their  work; 
80  the  lord  of  the  manor  in  early  England  was  reaponsible 
to  the  aheriff  for  aums  due  from  the  manor  to  the  king,  and 
obtained  these  partly  from  hia  own  demesne  lands  cultivated 
by  serfa,  and  partly  from  other  tenants  lesa  directly  depend- 
ent  on  him,  but  nevertheless  liable  to  the  king,  through  their 
lord,  Afl  elsewhere  so  here,  gradations  of  aervitude  do- 
existed.  From  early  Anglo-Saxon  timea  had  peraisted  alavea 
— probably  descendants  of  conquered  Celts — who  were  chat- 
teis bought  and  sold,  "had  no  wergild,  no  credibility,  no 
legal  rights,"  tbough  they  were  severally  allowed  to  acciimu' 
183 
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lato  ApecvH/um,  There  were  the  ceorU  (afterwards  villeim) 
or  irremovable  cultivatore.  And  there  were  tenants  wbo 
had  considerable  degrees  of  independence  while  under  ce^ 
tain  obligations.  A  passage  from  Lappenbei^,  referring 
apparently  to  imniigrant  tenants,  possibly  fugitives,  gives 
aoine  insiglit  into  the  geiieral  relatioBS  before  the  Noraiaa 
Conquest. 

"  Every  huBbandman  (gebAr)  reccived,  on  being  settled  on  the  lind 
of  hü  hlftford,  sevea  sowq  acres  on  his  yard  of  laod,  two  oien,  &  cow 
&i)d  BIX  eheep.  .  .  .  Beaides  theB«  awinehenlH  who  attended  U)  tbe 
berdB  of  the  lord  (aehte-swau),  there  vaa  anotber  claaa  (galol-awui), 
eacb  of  whom  paid  a  yearlj  reut  of  tea  bwidc  and  fite  pigB,  reserving 
all  above  tbis  nuTnb«r  for  himaelf ;  but  was  bouad  to  keep  a  horse  for 
the  senico  of  hia  lord." 

But  while  there  was  thus  dependence  and  Obligation  on  the 
one  aide,  there  was  defence  on  the  other.  Lappenberg, 
aaya: — 

"  The  wealthj  lord  of  the  aoil,  the  feudal  Buperior,  took  all  bis  rassala 
-or  Bobjects  under  bis  protection,  which  tbe  kindred  formerl;  afforded, 
and  undertook  the  Obligation  of  presenting  them,  if  accused,  to  justic«, 
and  to  pay  tlie  wergild  of  the  homicide  wbo  had  fled." 
And  this  statenient  supporta  the  inference  that  the  locfll 
manorial  groiip  with  its  lord,  had  grown  out  of  the  original 
military  comnninity  witli  its  chief ;  constituted  in  auch  way 
that  each  niember,  bound  to  the  whole,  was  snbject  to  its 
ruling  anthority,  while  the  whole  through  its  niling  aii- 
thority  protected  eacb  member. 

How  natural  are  such  social  relationa  in  early  half-miU- 
tant,  half-agricnltural,  atagea,  ia  fnrtber  ahown  by  the  pre- 
exiatencc  of  such  relationa  among  the  Celta.  In  Wales  the 
old  patriarchal  Organization,  growing  into  that  of  a  scattered 
villape-commnnity,  had,  partly  by  inter-tribal  wara  and  re- 
sulting  slave-captureg,  partly  by  the  snbjection  of  evil-doers, 
i  illegitimate  aons,  and  "  kin-broken  "  tribeamen  who  had  lost 
their  rights,  generated  unfree  clasaes;  and  there  had  arisen 
grades  of  ownerahipa,  and  obligations.  A  prince'a  or  lord's 
territory  included  a  manor  with  hia  residence,  demesne 
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Untls  and  home  farm,  culüvated  b;  a  claea  of  tenants  like 
TÜIeins.  There  were  free  teuanta,  soine  of  them  free  tribes- 
men  Bettled  od  the  estate,  who  paid  money-rents  instead 
of  the  original  food-rents  and  aervices.  There  were  groupa 
of  serf-tenantB  in  outlying  diatricts,  and  there  "  were  ham- 
lets  of  free  tenants,  and  other  hamlets  of  vjllein  tenants, 
all  contribnting  rents  and  Services,  and  the  latter  supplying 
proviaiona  and  day-worka:  "  all  such  tributea  being  "  at- 
tached  to  particular  holdings  or  hamlets." 

CoDceming  serfdom  among  ourselvea,  we  have  only  fur- 
ther  to  note  that  in  the  time  of  Henry  III,  the  absolute  de- 
pendence  of  the  serf  on  his  lord's  will,  rapidly  became  quali- 
fied.  While,  as  in  France,  the  lands  to  which  serfs  were  tied 
passed  into  their  own  poasession,  their  slave-like  Services 
were  in  various  ways  commuted:  there  was  "  a  transforma- 
tion  from  tenants  in  villenage  to  copy-holders."  And  thia 
change,  be  it  remarked,  went  on  earÜer  here  than  elsewhere, 
because  in  virtue  of  the  Subordination  of  the  local  rulers 
to  the  central  ruler,  initiated  at  the  conquest,  local  wars  had 
earlier  died  away:  there  was  lesa  of  diffused  war. 

§  806.  For  completion  of  this  outline  must  be  included 
8ome  accounts  of  serfdom  in  its  lateet  stages,  derived  from 
Pruseia  and  Kussia. 

Continuing  chiefly  on  baronial  estates,  serfdom  in  Prussia, 
while  atill  a  form  of  aubjection  which  reqiiired  swom  allegi- 
ance  as  well  as  Services  and  dues,  and  which  tied  the  serf 
and  his  children  to  the  estate,  aecured  him  the  general  rights 
of  a  Citizen;  subjeet  in  some  cases  to  his  lord's  assent,  aa  in 
the  ease  of  marriage.  At  the  eame  time,  along  with  this 
qtialified  freedom  and  theae  obligations  on  the  aide  of  the 
serf,  there  went,  on  the  side  of  the  lord,  certain  reciproea! 
obligations.  He  waa  supposed  to  help  his  serf  when  in  need 
and  afford  him  means  of  living ;  to  see  that  hia  children  were 
well  brought  up,  sent  to  achool,  and  provided  with  busi- 
neasee;  he  was  called  on  to  protect  his  serfs  in  their  rela- 
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tioQS  with  Outsiders.  Tbus,  apeaking  generali;,  aer&  wen 
citizenB  subject  to  extra  duties  and  restraints.  Their  l^sl 
«taitM  was  on©  of  half-freedom  and  half-servility. 

Riiseia  repeats  witb  variations  tbe  lesson  we  have  alread; 
leamt  Originallj  the  peasante  (distinguiabed  from  alaves, 
who  had  alwaja  existed)  were  independeut  proprieton 
grouped  into  viliage-communities.  With  the  rise  of  local 
magnatea — princes,  boyara,  &c. — iraplying  turbulent  times, 
the  poor  and  powerlese  f ound  it  here  as  elsewbere  needf ul  to 
put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  tbe  powerful — to 
accept  partial  subjection,  witb  its  obligatory  Services,  for  the 
Bake  of  safety.  Furtber,  wbere  tbey  wished  to  take  unculti- 
vated  Und,  of  wbich  tbere  was  plenty,  they  became  indebted 
to  the  wealthier  men  for  capital,  and  bo  became  tied  to  tbeir 
farms  as  debtors.  And  tben,  just  aa  in  Borne  tbe  perpetual 
wara  led  to  the  fixing  of  Citizens  in  tbeir  occupations  and 
localities,  so  that  all  migbt  serve  the  State  in  tbe  ways  ita 
officers  directed,  so  was  it  in  Kussia:  the  whole  society  waa 
reginiented.  Tbe  landa  of  petty  princes  and  boyars  were 
cbanged  into  fiefs  beld  from  tbe  Taar;  and  wbile  tbese  local 
rulers  became  vassals,  the  peasants  on  tbeir  estates  became 
serfs:  the  whole  process  being  tbe  concomitant  of  the  cease- 
less  figbtinga  by  wbich  tbe  empire  was  establisbed. 

§  807.  Tbrougbout  tbis  brief,  and  tberefore  very  inadä- 
quate, outline  of  an  Institution  extremely  varied  and  com- 
plex  in  origin  and  nature,  little  has  been  said  conceming  its 
cbaracter  as  a  System  of  industrial  regulation.  We  have 
seen,  bowever,  tbat,  growing  out  of  a  primitive  state  in  which 
a  slave-clasa  had  to  supply  tbe  warrior-claas  witb  tbe  nece»- 
saries  of  life,  it  became,  as  societies  evolved,  a  permanent 
commissariat — a  working  part  whicb  fed  the  fighting  pari 

Subordination,  coordination,  consolidation — tbese  are 
pbases  of  the  process  by  wbich  war  tends  to  eombine  all  social 
actions  for  offence  and  defence;  throughout  the  nation  as 
throughout  tbe  army.    Be  he  soldier  or  be  iie  civilian,  tbe 
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ontt  is  more  and  more  coerced  b;  the  aggregate.  Further, 
wo  see  that  when  peace  has  been  followed  by  diminiahed 
control  of  a  society  over  its  members,  the  control  increaaea 
again  witb  tbe  return  of  wars.  Where  the  tmny  bad  been 
recmited  by  voluntary  enlietment,  it  comes  to  be  recniited 
bj  conacription — by  compulsory  service.  At  the  same  time 
the  heayier  taxee  and  the  forced  loans  imply  that  the  Citizen 
has  a  decreased  power  over  his  property — makes  a  step 
towards  servitude  to  the  State.  And  in  respect  of  the  institu- 
tion  of  serfdom  here  treated  of ,  this  effect  is  well  exempli- 
fied  by  what  took  place  in  Germany  after  the  Thirty  Years 
War. 

"  A  practical  despotiim  wu  eBtablisfaed,  aa  well  in  the  grekter  state* 
aa  in  the  minor  priucipalitieB,"  uid  the  peasvit,  tbough  "in  general 
not  legftllj  in  the  conditioD  ot  serfdom  .  .  .  but  onl;  of  a  limited  nib- 
jection,"  vas  "  liable  to  be  treated  with  great  brutalitj,  and  was  in 
practice  at  the  mercy  of  the  lord  as  legards  tbe  dae»  he  had  to  pa^ 
and  the  Bemcea  be  had  to  reoder." 

To  which  special  facta  add  the  more  general  facta  that  where- 
as  in  England,  the  least  militant  of  European  states,  aerfdran 
had  practically  diaappeared  in  the  13th  century,  it  aurvived 
in  various  Continental  statea  tili  quite  late  perioda;  namely 
in  France  tili  1789,  in  Pruaaia  tili  1810,  in  other  Gennan 
Statestill  1812— 1820;  AuBtrial848;  Rusaia  1861. 

Along  with  the  negative  cauae  for  the  relaxation  and 
abolition  of  aerfdom  there  is  a  positive  cause — the  unfitnesa 
of  the  serf  for  productive  purpoeea.  Moat  incentivea  which 
Diake  a  Citizen  an  efficient  working  unit,  are  not  operative 
upon  him  under  a  regime  which  rcpresses  all  initiative  and 
fumishea  no  atimulua  to  energy.  German  observers  in  Rua- 
aia,  aa  quoted  by  Prof.  Jones,  say  that  a  Middlesex  mower 
will  mow  in  a  day  aa  much  as  three  Ruaaian  serfs.  The  Prus- 
sian  Couneillor  of  State,  Jacobi,  is  considered  to  have  proved 
that  in  Ruf  sia,  where  everything  ia  cheap,  the  labour  of  a  aerf 
was  double  as  expensive  aa  that  of  a  labourer  in  England. 
In  Austria  the  work  of  a  seif  is  stated  to  have  been  equal  to 
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one-third  of  that  of  a  hired  man.  Verifications,  here  lacking, 
will,  however,  searcely  be  needed  by  one  who  watehes  the 
doings  of  men  among  ourselves,  wbo  are  employed  under 
vestries  and  kindred  autliorities  in  road-rf-pairing  and  clean- 
ing.  They  listlesslj  wicld  their  picks  and  sliovels  for  two  or 
three  miniitea,  and  then  stand  np  to  rest  and  goasip  for  five, 
What  then,  briefly  stated,  ia  the  general  concluaion! 
Compiilsory  Cooperation  is  needful  for,  and  proper  to,  a  raiti- 
tant  regwie ;  while  voluntary  Cooperation,  naturailj  arising 
with  tlie  growth  of  an  indnstrial  regime  is  proper  to  ii,  and 
replaces  the  other  in  virlue  of  ite  greater  efficiency. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


FBEE    I^BOUB   ÄND    CONTKAOT. 


§  808.  Thb  beginning  of  this  chapter  is  but  nominally  diB- 
tinguishable  from  the  end  o£  the  last,  since  the  stage  thcre 
deecribed  passea  iosengibly  into  the  stage  to  bc  described 
here.  By  as  miich  aa  Cooperation  ceases  to  be  compulsory,  by 
BO  milch  does  it  become  voluntary;  for  if  men  aet  t<^ther 
they  raust  do  it  either  willingly  or  unwiltingly.  Or,  to  State 
the  fact  in  the  language  of  Sir  Henry  Maine»  the  members  of 
a  BOciety  may  be  united  under  relations  of  stat/ua,  prescribing 
and  enforcing  their  graduated  positions  and  duties,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  these  relations  of  Statut,  they  must  fall  into  rela- 
tiona  of  contract — relations  determined  by  their  agreements 
to  perfomi  Services  for  apecified  payments. 

Hence,  if  social  life  ia  to  go  on  at  all,  it  is  a  necessity  that 
aB  fast  as  the  one  System  of  Cooperation  decreases  the  other 
System  must  inerease.  Here  we  have  to  trace  aa  well  as  we 
can  the  ineidents  of  the  tranution. 

§  809.  Under  certain  of  its  forma  contract  ariaes  in  early 
stagcs.  As  soon  as  the  reciprocal  making  of  gifta  has  passed 
into  barter  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  99,  668  and  §  754)  every  transaction 
of  exchange  impHea  a  momentary  contract:  it  is  understood 
that  for  a  thing  givcn  some  other  thing  will  be  given  in  re- 
tum,  If  there  ia  an  interval  between  the  two  acta  there 
arises  a  more  obvioua  bargain,  tacit  though  unapeeified.  In 
a  kindred  manner,  among  the  iincivilized  and  aemi-civilized, 
occur  agreements  for  Services.    When,  as  oceasionally  hap- 
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pens,  one  wbo  is  building  a  dwetling  or  gathering  a  crop  u 
helped  by  hia  neigbbours,  it  is  oq  tbe  implied  uuderatandiiig 
tliat  help  equivalent  to  tbat  rendered  will  be  afterwarde 
rendered  to  each  of  theae  neighboura:  there  ia  an  agreement 
to  paj  Services  for  servicee.  Änd  tben  if  one  who  does  not 
need  such  f  uture  servicea  takes  instead  of  them  some  cod- 
crete  object  offered>  we  have  a  conunencement  of  payment 
for  labour — we  have  an  undeveloped  form  of  the  contract  to 
give  work  for  wages. 

Thus  early  initiated  in  a  few  cases,  development  of  con- 
tract is  impeded  in  many  ways:  some  of  them  remaining  to 
be  noted  along  witb  those  already  noted.  At  äist,  beddes 
the  women,  there  are  only  wamors  and  enslaved  captivea. 
The  man  who  can  be  hired  for  wages  does  not  exist.  Ägain, 
payments  must  be  made  in  commodities,  mostly  inconvenieDt 
to  divide,  and  their  values  must  be  arbitrarilj  estimated. 
Even  when  some  kind  of  currency  has  arisen  there  eannot  be 
any  Standard  payment  for  labour  until  after  the  hiring  of 
labour  has  become  generaL  Tben  there  are  the  moral  im- 
pediments.  Not  to  be  a  warrior  is  dishonorable,  and  to  do 
the  work  which  slaves  commonly  do  ia  a  diagrace.  So  that 
even  wben  there  come  to  be  men  who  work  for  wages,  there 
is  gr^at  resistance  to  the  growtb  of  the  class.  It  is  true  tbat 
among  tlie  absolutely  peaeeful  Eskimo,  men  who  are  unskil- 
ful  sealers,  or  who  have  been  impoverished  perhaps  by  lose  of 
their  kayaks,  fall  into  the  condition  of  aseistanta  to  others 
who  are  better  off;  but  even  here  there  is  loss  of  reputation 
— an  implied  inferiority  and  a  consequent  aversion  to  work- 
ing  in  retum  for  sustenance, 

Spite  of  difficulties,  however,  the  higher  institution  grows. 
Among  some  partially  civilized  racea  who  have  serfs  there 
are  also  free  labourers.  Thus,  in  Tahiti,  according  to  EUis, 
"  the  inferior  chiefs  generally  hired  workmen,  paying  them 
a  given  number  of  pigs,  or  fathoms  of  cloth ;  "  while,  among 
the  Samoans,  who  have  no  servile  classes,  it  ia  said  of  a  master 
parpenter  that "  whenever  this  person  goes  to  work,  he  has  in 
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his  train  Bome  ten  or  tweive  who  follow  him,  some  as  joumey- 
meii,  who  expect  payment  from  him." 

But  Uke  many  other  institutions  the  institutioQ  of  free 
labour  or  hired  labour,  in  ite  developed  form,  ariaea  indirect' 
1  j  as  a  Beqtience  of  social  aggregation  caused  bj  cooqueste, 
occurring  after  there  haa  been  reached  an  agricultural  state 
and  a  growtli  of  population.  The  procesa  ia  one  which,  whüe 
it  coQBolidates  groups,  incidentalij  produces  a  class  of  de- 
tached  individuals.  We  have  evidence  that  this  happened 
among  ancient  peoples.  Though  work  among  them  was 
mostlj  done  by  slavee,  yet  aome  of  it  was  done  by  f reemen. 
Hired  labour  wae  cnstoinary  with  the  Egyptians,  according 
to  Ebers.  "  Ethiopians  '  who  want  to  be  hired  '  were  freely 
admitted  on  the  aouthem  froutier."  Brugscli  says  that  in 
addition  to  the  slave-population  "  a  whole  world  of  busy 
artisans  worked  for  daily  wages."  There  is  evidence  that  in 
Babylonia,  too,  the  same  institution  existed.  On  a  table  of 
lawB  it  is  Said: — "A  certain  man's  brother-in-law  hired 
fworkmen]  and  bnilt  an  inclosure  on  bis  foundation."  So, 
likewiBe,  was  it  among  the  Hebrewa.  The  hiring  cf  servants, 
or  working  men,  for  long  periods  is  frequently  alluded  to, 
e.  g.,  Eceles.  vii.  20,  xxjcvii.  11,  and  elaewhere;  and  io 
JDeuieronomy  xxiv,  14,  there  is  the  injunction — "  Thou 
shalt  not  oppress  an  hired  servant  that  ig  poor  and  needy, 
whether  he  be  of  thy  brethren,  or  of  thy  etrangers  that  are 
in  thy  land  within  thy  gates."  And  that  beaides  the  ruUng 
classes  and  the  alave-classes  in  Greece  and  Rome,  there  ex- 
isted free  claases  containing  labourere,  is  manif  eat  on  remem- 
bering  that  in  Athens  a  considerahle  part  of  the  popnlation 
consiated  of  Immigrant  foreigners  carrying  on  commerce, 
and  that  in  Rome,  beyond  the  class  of  f  reemen  proper,  some 
of  whom  must  have  been  by  impoverishment  reduced  to  the 
working  class,  there  were  also  the  freed-men,  the  masa  of 
whom,  of  conrae,  had  no  alternative  but  to  maiotain  them- 
selves  by  nse  of  head  or  hands. 
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§  810.  VariouB  origine  of  the  free  Ubouring  claae  muBtbe 
aet  dowü ;  some  of  them  having  large  shareB  in  producing  it 
and  otbers  small  shares. 

The  ärst,  and  perbapB  tbe  most  general,  ü  the  piircliaBing 
of  their  freedom  hy  slaves.  In  various  parte  of  the  world 
the  permiseiou  given  the  elave  to  accumulate  property  led  to 
this:  the  property  being  eventually  used  by  him  to  ransom 
himself.  It  was  thus  among  the  Hebrewe,  It  was  so  too 
among  the  Romane;  wbere,  aa  we  have  aeen,  the  use  of  tbe 
peculium  f er  purchase  of  freedom  was  weil  recognized.  Nor 
was  it  otherwise  among  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors.  Of 
courae  the  self-raneomed,  and  afterwards  their  children,  cod- 
tinuaily  aiigraented  the  claas  of  free  lalwurera. 

To  those  who  bought  their  freedom  muet  he  added  those 
who  received  itgraÜe.  We  have  eeen  that  with  the  Hebrewg 
emancipation  waa  provided  for  by  law — at  any  rate  in  case  of 
slaves  of  Hebrew  btood.  In  Eome,  likewiae,  it  became  com- 
mon: and  linder  Constantine  a  reiigiouB  ceremony  eanctify- 
ing  it  waa  eatablished.  During  later  times  in  Europe  it  oc- 
curred  also:  the  hberation  of  slavea  came  to  be  regarded  ae 
an  act  of  pioua  aacrifice.  If,  very  generally  in  mediieval 
days,  slavery  waa  held  justifiable,  yet  there  evidently  co- 
existed  in  aome  the  thought  that  the  holding  of  a  man  in 
bondage  ia  not  entirely  right.  Hence  came  manumiesions 
made  by  will,  in  whioh,  "  for  the  good  of  his  souI,"  or  "  fo 
make  hia  peace  with  God,"  a  magter  liberated  hia  alaves.  At 
a  later  tiaie  thia  motive  furthered  the  maniunission  o£  serfs 
alao. 

Emancipations  which  thus  had  other-worldlineea  for  their 
motive,  eventually  had  woridlineea  alao  for  their  motive.  It 
waa  diacovered  that  the  labour  of  a  bondman,  whether  alave 
or  Bcrf,  was  unprofitable,  that  commufing  bis  eervieee  for 
money  waa  a  gainful  transaction,  and  that  the  exchange  of 
wages  for  work  waa  a  still  more  gainful  transaction.  Con- 
aidoring  how  little,  on  the  average,  men  are  influenced  by 
other  motivea  than  aelf-intereata,  we  may  conclude  that  this 
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economic  eanae  for  growtli  of  tlie  free  claes  was  a  chiei 
cause. 

Under  some  conditions  the  self-intereats  of  feudal  lotda 
put  an  end  to  serf dorn  iu  a  very  prompt  way.  Serf s  eeased  to 
have  the  obligations  of  tenants  because  thej  were  evicted. 
Their  partial  aemtude  was  abolished  in  the  act  of  abolishing 
their  part  of  ownership  of  land.  Thia  process  went  on  exten- 
aively  in  Germany.  Already  in  the  16th  Century  it  had 
commenced,  and  it  aasiimed  in  later  tinies  very  large  propor- 
tions:  being  in  some  cases  regulated  in  the  interests  of  the 
landownera  by  atatute.  In  Mecklenburg,  between  1621  and 
1755,  the  number  of  baronial  aerfs  had  been  redueed  from 
12,000  to  5,000.    Inama-Stemegg  writee: — 

"ThiB  ineqiiitsble  praceeding  had  the  iniportant  reetilt  that  there 
grew  up  in  conneiion  with  these  large  eatat«»  a  spedal  clasB  of  agri' 
cultnrml  Isboureia — a  claas  of  daj-wage  workere." 

In  England,  early  in  the  16th  Century,  the  power  of  land- 
lords,  Httle  checked  by  the  power  of  the  people,  brought 
about  in  aome  cases  similar  results.  Partly  enclosure  of  com- 
mouB,  with  consequent  inadequate  paaturage,  which  disabled 
tenants  from  cultivating  their  fields  properly,  partly  the 
turoing  of  them  out  for  non-fulfilment  of  nominal  obliga- 
tioDS,  caused  uumerous  detachments  of  men  from  the  land. 
Professor  Cunningham  remarks  that  the  agricultural  dis- 
tresses  of  the  time  "  bring  the  period  of  manorial  economy  to 
an  end,  for  the  traces  of  scrfdom  which  crop  up  at  intervala 
before  thia  time  may  now  be  said  to  cease;  Üie  wholesale 
evictions  of  those  days  put  an  end  to  the  aatriction  of  labour- 
ere  to  the  seil,  and  thua  helped  to  awell  the  numbers  of  the 
tramps  who  infested  the  country."  In  the  case  of  England, 
however,  it  must  be  added  that  this  process  of  detachment 
from  the  land  had  been  preceded  by  a  procesa  of  re-attach- 
ment  to  it  and  diminished  freedom,  When,  after  the  de- 
population  dne  to  the  Black  Death,  labourera  became  scarce 
and  landownera  were  unable  to  cultivate  their  estatea,  lawa 
were  pasaed  to  enforce  the  taking  of  lower  wages.    There 
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preaently  resulted  a  peasanta'  revolt  which  was  put  down  by 
force,  and  there  followed  a  temporary  re-institution  of  serf- 
dorn.    SayB  Cunninghani : — 

"Befoie  long  the  old  rifime  reameTtod  itself,  and  the  TJUeini  le- 
turned  to  Dominal  serritude,  until,  owing  to  the  spread  of  nev 
agricultural  methods,  their  serriccB  ceased  to  be  raliuble." 
And  hete  we  may  recognize  the  actions  and  reactiona  which, 
in  aocieties  aa  in  other  aggregatee,  produce  rhythmical  move- 
mente — the  riae  of  free  copytoldere,  the  retum  of  tbem  to  b 
partial  serfdom,  and  again  a  decay  of  tliis  serfdom,  to  be 
followed  as  we  sball  see  by  another  partial  retum  to  it. 

Beyond  the  emancipations  of  aerfg  arising  in  these  ways 
more  or  less  gradually,  there  were  in  some  casea  wholesale 
emancipations  arising  auddenly.    In  France,  for  example, — 

"  A  Charter  of  -  enuucipation,  comprehending  the  whole  popalstiKi 
of  a  village,  was  someümes  giren  bj  a  loid  in  retom  for  a  monej 
pajmeat." 

Moreover,  Philip  Augustus,  to  Btrengthen  himself  againat 
the  feudal  aristocracy,  further  facilitated  enfranehisement — 

"The  teiumts  of  Crown-vassab  or  of  tbe  feudal  ioferiors  of  these, 
though  coDtinuiDg  to  reeide  od  the  land,  could  repndiate  their  lord  bj 
a  declaratioQ  od  ostfa  and  becoroe  burgesses  of  a  porticular  cit;,  bj 
pajment  of  a  flied  jearly  unouDt." 

The  result  was  that  presently  tenants  refused  to  redeem 
theraaelves  from  their  lorda  by  ransom. 

But  the  lapae  of  serfdom  was  not  eomplete.  There  re- 
mained  serious  reatrietions  of  freedom  on  those  who  had 
become  possessors  of  the  lands  they  had  been  tied  to.  France 
fumiBhea  evidence.  Over  conaiderable  areaa  of  it  the  pea- 
aant-proprietor,  now  ciiltivatin^  his  small  freehold  (to  which 
he  often  joined  an  additional  portion  as  a  tenant),  and  now 
working  as  a  labourer  for  hire,  was  under  variouB  obligationa 
to  his  seigneur,  There  were  in  some  cases  eorvSes  or  labour- 
rents;  there  were  tolls  tobe  paidatfairs  and  markets;  there 
were  payment«  to  be  made  for  grinding  his  com,  crushing 
his  grapes,  and  baking  his  bread,  at  the  mill,  winepress, 
and  Oven  belonging  to  the  seigneur;  and  there  were  fines  OD 
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occasional  aalea  of  lands,  as  well  as  irredeemable  quit-reuts. 
These  burdens  and  reetraints  pressed  so  beavily  on  the  pea- 
Bant-proprietor  as  often  to  make  hia  portion  of  laud  not 
worth  cultivating;  so  tbat  before  the  Kevolution  large  tracte 
of  France,  made  valueless  partly  in  these  waya  and  partly  bj 
imperial  taxation,  had  been  abandoned  and  were  covered 
with  wild  Vegetation.  Of  course  there  resulted  a  large  addi- 
tion  to  the  detaehed  popuIation.  Though  in  England  such 
processes  do  not  seem  to  have  operated  in  large  measure  to  in- 
crease  the  class  of  free  labourers,  yet  they  probably  operated 
in  some  measure. 

To  tbese  major  caueea  must  be  added  minor  cause»,  some 
of  wbich  have  been  at  work  from  the  earliest  dajs.  As  aoon 
08  there  arises  chieftainship  there  arise  fugitivea — men  who, 
ill-used  by  one  chief ,  escape  and  join  some  other.  Ämong 
the  Abipones  the  Subordination  is  very  slight 

"Horeover,  being  lovere  of  libert;  and  roving,  tbe;  choose  to  own 
no  Uw,  and  bbd  themselves  to  their  cacique  bj  no  oatbs  of  fidelit;. 
Witbout  leare  asked  on  their  part,  or  diapleasure  evinced  od  hü, 
thej  remove  with  their  fsmiliea  whithersoever  it  Buits  tbem,  and  join 
8ome  other  cacique;  and  when  tired  of  the  second,  retura  with  im- 
punitj  to  the  borde  of  the  flnrt." 
Similarly  of  the  Patagonians  we  are  told — 

"Tbe;  &re  obliged  to  treat  their  Tassab  with  great  humanit;  and 
mildneBS,  aad  oft«stinieB  to  relieve  their  waats,  or  tbej  will  seek  the 
protection  of  some  otber  cacique." 
And  of  the  Bechuanas  Livingstone  aays; — 

"  Families  frequentl;  leave  their  owd  beadmaa  and  flee  to  auotber 
village,  and  eometimea  a  whole  village  decampa  bj  night,  leaving  tbe 
headman  by  hinuelf." 

These  actions,  common  in  low  social  states,  foreshadow  some 
that  happen  throughout  all  higher  social  stages.  The  same 
motive  which,  throughout  feudal  days,  led  men-at-arms  to 
leave  their  native  plaeea  and  change  their  allegiance,  or  take 
Service  abroad,  of  course  operated  on  the  lower  ranks.  In 
Kussia,  for  instance,  serfs  occasionally  deserted  one  petty 
prince  or  boyar  for  another  whose  treatment  was  not  eo  hard ; 
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and  in  days  of  perpetual  internal  quarreis,  tbere  was  every- 
where  a  motive  on  the  part  of  a  local  potentate  to  accept 
additions  to  bis  forces.  Of  course  immigrants,  not  bound  to 
the  Boil,  were  ueually  siibject  to  less  servile  conditions,  and 
beeame  a  semi-free  i.'ia88,  Then,  again,  there  must  ever  have 
been  additiona  to  the  free  clasa  frora  the  unftcknowledged 
illegitimate  children  of  higher  claasea ;  and  larger  incrementa 
ffliist  have  been  supplied  by  unsuccesaful  copybolders  who 
had  parted  with  their  lands,  as  well  as  by  the  children  of 
copyholders  for  whora  there  was  no  rooni.  In  our  own  days 
v/e  see  recruits  to  the  labouring  classes  continually  arising 
in  kindred  ways. 

§  811.  I^t  US  now  conteraplate  the  poaition  of  the  free 
rural  class  which,  in  the  slow  course  of  age3,  was  produced 
in  these  varioiia  ways — by  purchase  of  freedom,  by  gift  of 
freedom,  by  eommutation  of  dues  and  servicea,  by  eviction 
of  semi-servile  tenants,  by  Immigration  of  f  ugitivea,  by  impo- 
veriahment  of  small  frpc  tenants,  by  multiplication  of  their 
children,  and  by  the  addition  of  baatards  derived  from  higher 
ranks.  Let  us,  I  say,  look  at  the  coudition  of  the  class  tlius 
eonstituted.  It  will  suffice  if  we  consider  the  case  of  our 
own  peasantry. 

To  reraedy  the  evils  which  had  ariaen  from  the  production 
of  a  large  unemployi^d  maas  of  discharged  soldiers  and 
serving-men,  addcd  to  by  the  evicted  tenants  named  above 
and  by  the  dependents  of  suppressed  monasteries,  stringent 
laws  were  passed.  These  had  the  effect  of  rediicing  to  a 
scmi-aervile  State,  multitudes  of  mendicanta  and  others  wHo 
had  been  bronght  to  a  wandering  life  by  the  unjust  dealings 
of  feudal  lorda  and  by  royal  greedinesa — eapecially  by  that 
of  Henry  VIII,  who  in  such  varioua  ways  exemplified  the 
eriminality  of  raonarchs,  and  who  intonsified  the  prevailing 
niisory  by  large  debaseinenta  of  coinage,  Of  the  swarras  of 
homeless  men  thus  artificially  gcnerated,  thoae  who  did  not 
die  of  starvation  aaved  their  Uvea  by  robbery,  for  which  thej 
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were  banged  wbolesale,  or  were  seized,  acd  by  penal  enact- 
menta  f orced  to  serve  at  fixed  rates  of  wagee.  This  treatment 
of  drifting  be^ars  who  had,  in  fact,  been  deprived  of  the 
meane  of  living  by  tbose  above  them,  went,  in  the  time  of 
Edward  VI,  to  the  extent  of  branding  them  witb  V  or  S,  as 
vagrants  or  slaves,  Meanwhile,  by  auccesaive  steps  eacb 
locality  was  made  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  ita 
poor.  Tbat  ib  to  say,  there  revived  in  a  qualified  way  the 
attachment  of  men  to  the  soÜ,  and  the  claim  to  a  Bhare 
in  the  produce  of  the  soil.  Thougb  nominally  free,  the 
laboiirer  was  coerced  not  only  by  reatrainta  on  hia  locomo- 
tion,  and  by  the  Obligation  to  accept  specified  sunia  for  his 
labour,  but  by  the  limitation  of  hia  liberty  to  labour,  For 
he  could  not  chooae  his  occiipation;  as  ia  shown  by  a  law 
whieb  enabled  a  disbanded  soldier  to  work  at  what  he  liked. 
But  the  many  limitations  on  freedom  in  those  days  can- 
not  be  appreciated  until  we  have  pictured  to  ouraelvea  the 
social  regime  then  paaaing  away  by  slow  steps.  The  groiips 
out  of  wbich  large  societies  bave  been  compounded,  are 
now  BO  completely  amalgamated  that  we  have  difficulty 
in  imagining  the  degree  of  diBcretenesa  which  once  exiated, 
and  the  traits  which  resultctl  from  separateness  of  parts. 
The  original  antagonisma  long  aurvived  in  such  ways  that 
each  simple  group  defended  itaelf  againat  other  simple 
groupa,  and  each  Compound  groiip  againat  other  Compound 
proups.  Be  it  in  the  Highland  clan,  the  Irisb  aept,  the 
Welah  tyddin,  or  tbe  old  English  mark,  we  sce  everywhere 
within  the  larger  societies  held  together  by  a  central  govem- 
ment,  these  amaller  societies  held  together  originally  by 
bonds  of  blood,  and  afterwarda  by  other  bonds  mixed  with 
them.  Everywhere  there  was  a  reciprocal  protection  of  the 
membera  by  the  group  and  restraint  by  the  group  of  its 
members;  the  resnlt  being  that  nowhere  was  the  individual 
really  free.  Athelatan,  when  ordpring  conceming  "  a  lord- 
leas  man  "  that  they  ahould  "  find  him  a  lord  in  the  folk- 
moot,"  did  but  give  one  of  its  forma  t«  tbe  general  uaage ;  and 
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the  command  of  Edgar  "  that  every  man  be  in  auretj  both 
within  the  towns  and  witbout  the  towns,"  as  well  as  tbat  <^ 
Edward  the  Confessor  tbat  "  all  men  are  boimd  to  be  in  a 
guarantee  by  tena,  so  that  if  one  of  the  ten  men  offend  the 
otber  nine  may  hold  bim  to  right,"  illuetrate  that  universal 
aystem  of  bail  in  early  days,  under  whicb,  instead  of  the 
family-group  protecting  and  coercing  its  members,  tbere 
came  groupa  otherwise  formed  doing  the  llke.  And  in  spite 
of  the  changes  progressing  through  tbe  centuries,  social  re- 
lations  of  allied  kinds  pereisted;  so  that  wbile  each  man  be- 
longed  to  a  manor  or  parish,  the  manor  or  parisb  was  re- 
Bponsible  for  him. 

Surviving  ueages  auggest  that  after  the  labourer  had 
become  nominally  free,  there  continued,  in  tbe  farmer's 
houBehold,  uaagee  which  faintly  simulated  tbose  of  lord  and 
vassal.  For  as  the  old  patriarchal  relations  were  repeated  in 
the  baronial  hall,  where  superiors,  seated  higher,  took  their 
meals  along  with  tbeir  dependents;  so,  in  tbe  farm  bouse, 
even  down  to  recent  daya,  the  labourera  were  members  of  the 
family,  in  so  far  that  they  boarded  with  it  and  were  under 
family  govemment:  such  of  them  as  were  not  married  being 
probably  provided  with  sleeping  places  in  out-houses.  And 
some  such  arrangement  was  in  large  measure  needful  diiring 
turbulent  times,  when  safety  was  sought  in  mutual  protec- 
tion. 

The  freedom  of  tbe  rural  labourer  has  indeed  long  re- 
mained  much  qualified,  and  appears  to  be  so  still  in  some 
districts.  Already  I  bave  quoted  Mr.  Jefferiea'  account 
sbowing  that  the  complete  Subordination  of  sons  to  fathere 
continued  among  f  armera  in  certain  parts  of  the  country 
down  to  generations  still  aurviving;  and  be  points  out  that 
B  kindred  coercion  was  simultaneously  exercised  over  thoee 
the  f armer  employed. 

"  These  labouring  men,  like  hia  own  children,  miut  do  as  the  fumer 
thougbt  best.  The;  must  lire  here  or  tbere,  manj  so  &nd  so,  or  forfeit 
fnvour — in  stiort,  obej  the  pareatal  head.  Each  fanner  was  king  in 
hü  owD  dom&ia." 
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Thua  we  may  perceive  tliat  tLe  perfeetly  independent 
peasant  has  eome  itito  exist^nce  only  in  our  daya. 

§  812,  More  rapid  changeawent  on  in  the  towns — changea 
which  were  at  tirst  mucli  tLe  aaiue,  for  in  early  days  urban 
life  and  rural  life  were  not  distinguished  aa  they  are  now. 
Towns  having  very  geaerally  been  fonned  by  the  elustering 
of  houses  round  tlic  strongliolds  of  nobles,  tlieir  mhabitanta 
were  as  much  imder  feudal  control  as  were  residents  in  the 
surrounding  country.  IJut  the  aequisition  of  freedom  by 
them  was  in  varioua  ways  rendered  eaaier;  and  we  may  con- 
clude  that  it  was  apecially  facilitated  in  towns  which  were 
not  dominated  by  Castles. 

Taking  up  the  thread  of  the  argument  broken  off  in  the 
laataection,  wemay  consideriirat  theconditionofimmigrant 
serfs.  These,  after  a  spocilied  period,  could  not  be  rcclaimed, 
and  became  nomiually  free.  But  tliey  were  not  practically 
free;  for,  with  modificatiou,  the  urlian  regime  was  akin  to 
the  rural  regime.  Tlie  cscaped  villein  entering  a  town  as  a 
stranger  without  means,  without  protection,  and  withoiit 
Standing  in  a  court  of  justice,  had  no  alternative  but  to  put 
himsclf  undcr  some  welt-to-do  Citizen  and  ap<'ept  a  qualificd 
servitude  in  rcturn  for  aafety,  Unable  to  carry  on  any  bnsi- 
neas,  unable  even  to  work  as  a  journeyinan  until  he  had 
passed  through  an  apprenticcship,  lie  must  either  starve  or 
submit  to  any  conditions  imposed,  however  hard.  Moroover, 
besides  free  handieraf tsinen  there  were  bond-liandicraftsmcn 
— men  not  yet  emaneipat«d  from  feudal  control,  Brentano 
writes : — 

"  The  populatioD  of  the  towns,  at  leaat  of  those  on  the  Continent, 
conaisted,  M  late  as  the  lllh  Century,  of  olGciüls,  old  freemen,  aod 
bondmen.  To  the  last  bclonged  the  greater  psrt  of  the  handicraftB- 
men,  who,  oblij^ed  to  p^iy  eertain  taiea  and  to  porform  certain  feudal 
Services  and  labours  for  their  lords,  were  subjccted  to  officers  appointed 
by  them." 

This  Statement  is  mado  with  respect  fo  pkoes  abroad  in 
which  the  inliabitants  at  large  were  iinder  feudal  govem- 
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meut;  but  in  England  the  emancipation  had  commenced 
earlier.  Hallam  remarka  that  by  eaeaping  to  the  towns  "  a 
large  proportion  of  the  peasantry,  before  the  middle  of  the 
14th  Century,  had  beoome  hired  labourera  instead  of  vil- 
leins."  But  that  thcsc  immigrant  serfs  had  to  accept  a  semi- 
servile  condition,  we  may  be  sure  on  observing  how  eom- 
paratively  servile  was  the  conditiou  of  the  indigenoua  work- 
ing  class. 

>'or  beyond  the  facts  that  a  man  could  work  at  any  trade 
only  after  an  apprenticeship,  that  admission  to  apprentice- 
ship  waa  practically  restricted  to  the  children  of  gild- 
brothers,  that  the  apprentice  was  under  the  despotic  rule  of 
bis  master,  and  tliat  when  he  reached  the  stage  of  journey- 
man  he  still  continued  under  this  domestic  control  (aa  even 
still  in  Germany),  tliere  was  tlie  fact  that  he  could  enter  the 
gild  and  becoine  fully  free,  municipally  and  industrially, 
only  aftor  payment  of  feea  often  intentionally  raised  beyond 
bis  means:  the  result  being  that  even  descendants  of  bu^ 
gesses,  sometimes  debarred  from  carrying  on  businesses, 
were  obbged  to  romain  working  artisans,  subject  to  legal  aa 
well  as  indiistrial  disabilities. 

Nor  were  the  fully  free — the  mcmbers  of  the  gilds  them- 
selves— free  in  the  modern  sensc,  A  gild  was  a  bierarchy. 
Below  the  master  and  wardens  came  the  class  of  superiors 
froin  whom  the  governing  Council  was  fomied;  then  the 
mass  of  those  who  were  masters  authorized  to  take  work; 
beneath  them  the  trained  assistants;  and  to  keep  the  coni- 
monalty  under  the  despotic  nile  of  the  cbief  men,  the 
clective  system  was  designed  90  as  in  lorge  measure  to  de- 
prive  them  of  power.  Moreovcr  the  ordinäre  gild-niember, 
under  this  Oligarchie  rule,  could  not  carry  on  his  businesa  as 
he  pleased.  He  was  subject  to  restrictions  in  respect  to  tiroes, 
places,  prices,  and  raodes  of  work  and  so  forth.  Sumining 
up  the  resuits  of  patient  investigations  into  gild-organizatJon, 
Mrs.  Green  says:- — "  From  the  vpry  outaet  its  society  was 
bosed  on  compulsion."     And  then  with  tbis  semi-militant 
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internal  govemment  went  semi-inilitant  external  obligations. 
On  gild-membera  or  burgesses  in  fortitied  places,  devolved 
the  building,  maintaining,  and  defending  of  the  walls;  and 
different  towera  were  manned  by  different  crafts.  These 
nominally  free  townsnien  were  subject  to  forced  labour  not 
only  for  purposes  of  dofence  but  for  purpoaes  of  improve- 
raent — a  municipal  corvee.  And  besides  having  occasional- 
\y  to  fight  outer  enemies — f oreign  on  ttie  coast  and  native  in 
the  interior— they  had  to  fight  inner  enemies,  bearing  arms 
at  their  own  expeiise. 

Thus  in  the  daya  when  acrfs  sought  refuge  in  towns, 
though  the  regime  of  contract  had  qualified  the  rSgime  of 
Statut  more  in  them  than  In  the  eountry,  yet  the  qualification 
was  really  not  great. 

§  813.  Further  progress  towards  free  labour  was  after- 
wards  achieved  by  a  second  escape  froiu  coercion.  Men 
from  the  eountry  had  aought  liberty  in  the  towns  and  now 
men  from  the  towns  fled  for  hberty  into  the  eountry.  A 
Petition  from  Southampton  in  1376,  quoted  by  Mre.  Green, 
complains  that  "  half  the  people  had  deserted  their  homes 
to  escape  the  intolerable  burdena  tlirown  on  them,  and  the 
rest  were  goinj?."  Then  beyond  the  exodus  thus  prorapted, 
tliere  was  anotlier  pronipted  by  desire  to  avoid  gild-control. 
ilany  artisana  were  obliged  to  take  oath  that  after  appren- 
tieeship  ended  they  would  not  set  uji  for  themaelves  without 
license  from  the  gild.  To  avoid  restraint  by  residonce  with 
masters,  they  sought  to  live  apart,  and  in  London  caused  a 
"  Bcandal  "  by  doing  so;  just  as  serfs  caused  a  scandat  by 
escaping  from  their  lords,  Thus  journeymen  were  pronipted 
to  begin  business  outside  the  ränge  of  gild-authority.  They 
"  set  up  shops  in  suburl«  or  villagcs,"  and  some  carried  their 
trades  to  distant  towns  not  undor  corporate  control,  such  as 
Birmingham  and  Manchester,  Both  processes  added  to  the 
ranks  of  the  free  workers — workers  not  nominally  free  only 
but  actually  free. 
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A  concpmitant  effect  occurred.  Decrease  in  the  prt» 
perity  and  power  of  the  giltls  was  followed  by  disorgauiza- 
tion  of  tlieni.  And  tlien  tlieir  progressive  dccline  was  in 
niüst  casea  broiight  to  a  sudden  end  by  eonfiscationa  of  tlicir 
property.  Malefactors  reigning  bj'  divine  right,  who  im- 
poverished  the  nation  iu  their  unacrupuloiis  pnreuit  of  per 
sonal  ends,  robbed,  aiiiong  other  bodios,  the  gilds,  to  the  ex- 
tent  in  most  eaaes  of  causing  their  dissolution.  Of  courae  a 
reaulting,  but  unintended,  benefit  was  that  of  giving  tomem- 
bers  of  gilds,  as  weil  as  to  otliers,  freedom  to  carry  on  their 
buainesses  as  they  pleased.  Tlic  regime  of  free  labour  tbus 
was  extended. 

§  814.  Ilere  we  have  to  rctrace  cur  ateps  and  observe  tlie 
advance  from  siatueto  contract  along  anotlicr  roiite.  AVbite 
in  some  coiintries  gilds  were  dissolving,  in  other  countries 
hoiise-communities  and  village-comiminities  were  dissolving. 

Tliough  need  for  mutiial  protection  caiisetl  cohesion  of 
relations  in  Clusters,  there  was  at  work  from  the  beginning  8 
eanae  of  dissolntion  ready  to  show  its  eifects  as  soon  as  siir 
rounding  conditions  allowed.  Alwaya  the  diligent  and  skil- 
ful  feit  annoyanee  at  being  »nable  to  profit  by  their  super!- 
orities.  They  were  vexcd  on  secing  the  idle  taking  eqnal 
shares  of  benefit  with  themselves.  Saya  Sir  Henry  Maine 
conoerning  the  South  Slavonian  house-cominimities: — 

"The  ftdventuroua  and  energetic  membcr  ot  the  brotherhood  is 
always  rebelling  against  its  natural  communistn.  He  goes  abroad  uiä 
makea  liia  fortune,  and  strenuously  resiats  the  demands  of  bis  reUtirts 
to  bring  it  into  the  common  account." 

Where  peace  allowed,  diaintegration,  thua  instigated,  began 
long  sinee  and  has  continiied;  as  witnesa  the  following 
paasage  from  Mr.  Arthur  Evans:— 

"The  houüeholda  bete  [Radovatz]  are  not  »o  large  as  in  other  parü 

of  tbe  frontier,  and  it  ia  evident  tbat  in  fonser  times  the  inbahitanQ 

must  have  found  some  means  of  evading  the  law,  and  dividin^  tbeii 

-  propert;  .  .  .  the  e&ects  of  tbe  ThtÜunffigeietu  are  beginning  to  tx 
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f«lt  .  .  .  We  were  abowo  oae  houee  where  the  fomilj  bad  just 

qu&rrelled  aad  split  up." 

To  iike  effect  ia  tlie  rcinark  of  Kovalevsky : — 

"  C'est  donc  rinstlnct  dlndividualiame  qui  mine  et  d^aogräge  l'insti- 
tution  de  la  communaut^  fuiailialt:;  c'e^t  lul  qui  incite  leg  membres 
majeure  de  la  famille  4  revcndiquer  la  libre  diapositian  de  leurs 
acqu6ts  et  i  deveoir  Icb  promoteurs  du  partiige  forc6  accompH  du 
vivant  du  pöre." 

As  illustrating  tlie  truth  that  the  political  regime  and  the 
industrial  reginte  are  fundameiitaily  related,  it  is  interesting 
to  read,  in  JI.  de  \M.\f:\aye's  Primitive  Property,&  remark 
showing  that  this  domestic  chang?  goes  along  with  tlie  gen- 
eral  decline  of  Subordination. 

"lu  tbe  RuMianfamilyaa  in  theRussiao  State,  tbe  idea  of  autbority 
aud  power  is  coDfuscd  with  that  of  age  and  pat«rnity  .  .  .  The 
emperor  is  the  •father'  .  .  .  Since  the  emancipation,  the  old  patri- 
ajvhal  familj  haa  tendcd  to  fall  asunder.  The  sentimcnt  of  iodividual 
independonce  b  weakeniog  and  deatroyiog  it.  The  young  people  no 
longerobey  the  'aDcient.'" 

But  conceniing  the  dissolution  of  tliese  groups  of  kihdred, 
perhaps  the  clearest  eon(;eptiona  may  be  extracrtcd  from 
.  M.  Jire?ek'3  account  of  the  house-coiniiiiinities  in  Bulgaria, 
of  wliich  tliere  now  remain  but  fcw.  Eacli  of  tliese,  ealled  a 
rod  or  roda  (gern),  generally  bears  the  name  of  an  ancestor. 
Now-a-days  the  leadcr  is  elected.  He  directs  the  work  and 
life  of  the  Community,  and  reprcsents  it  in  all  externa!  trana- 
actions.  The  progressive  collapse  of  tliem  is  dne  partly  to 
fre<]iient  internal  revolutions — dissatisfaction  with  leadera 
and  ehanging  of  them — and  partly  to  the  excnrsions  of  mem- 
bers  in  seareli  of  work,  and  their  eventual  sejiaration :  doubt- 
less  eaused  by  the  deairc  to  retain  what  they  have  eamed. 

The  sanie  essential  cauaoa  operatc  in  the  Indian  eommuni- 
ties,  Mr.  Obosh  points  out  that  unlikcnos.'^es  of  charaeter 
between  different  tribos,  as  well  as  nnlikenesaes  in  their  occu- 
pations,  cause  different  degrees  of  the  tendency  to  dissolve; 
biit  that  everywhere  the  tendency  is  shown  under  present 
peaeeful  conditiong.    Pointing  to  eertain  reasons  for  jealousy 
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within  tbe  communities,  aad  to  the  "  facilities  offered  by 
Britiah  Courte  to  secure  separate  enjoyiueot  of  comiuaMl 
property,"  he  says: — 

"  Hence  it  has  becn  that  under  the  Dayabhaga  law  the  contnanal 
relations  generally  break  off  in  the  thlrd  or  second  geneiation,  counting 
from  the  fouadcr  of  the  familj." 

And  in  India,  aa  elsewherc,  wlien  once  any  degree  of  sepa- 
rate owiiersliip  comea  to  be  reeoguized,  the  dissolving  proeess 
begina.    Says  Sir  Henry  Haine: — 

"  With  the  HioduB  it  [thu  peeulium]  ia  the  grcat  cause  of  the  diw>- 
lution  üf  the  Joint  families,  and  it  seeou  to  be  equallj  destnictiTe  in 
the  South  Slavooian  countriea," 

On  remeinbering  that  tlie  permission  to  save  a  pecvlium 
made  possible  among  the  Ilomans,  and  otber  peoptes,  the 
eelf-ransoming  of  slaves,  it  ia  instructive  to  observe  that  it 
also  leads  the  way  to  in<lependenee  of  tlie  cominucal  mem- 
ber.  The  producta  of  a  alave'a  labour  are  owiied  by  bis 
maater,  and  tbe  producta  of  tbe  labour  of  eaeh  unit  in  a 
house-community  are  owncd  by  the  Community.  But  juat  aa 
a  slave  dcsires  to  uae  bis  powers  aa  he  plea&ea  and  to  have 
all  that  the  exerciae  of  them  brings  him,  so  deaires  also  a 
member  of  a  Community  who  givea  to  it  in  labour  more  than 
he  geta  in  benefits.  Eacb  of  them  wiahea  to  own  himself 
entirely,  and  eacb  uaes  the  peeulium  he  has  acquired  to 
achieve  this  end, 

Finally,  however,  it  must  bc  remarked  that  tbe  induatrial 
freedom  acliieTcd  by  tlie  masaes  of  men  in  the  varioua  ways 
above  dcacribed,  still  remaina  incomplete  in  moat  eountries, 
and  remained  incomplete  even  among  ourselves  withia  the 
memories  of  living  persons.  Except  in  London,  an  artizan 
could  not  carry  on  any  other  occnpation  than  that  to  which 
he  had  been  apprenticed.  Tt  was  not  «ntil  1814  that  this 
restrietion  was  abolished;  and  not  imtil  1824  was  there 
eomplete  freedom  to  emigrate.  Moreover,  up  to  tbat  date 
tbe  artizan  was  not  allowed  to  travel  about  the  kingdom  in 
search  of  work. 
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§  815.  At  the  opening  of  this  chapter  it  waa  pointed  out 
that  free  labour  and  contract  are  correlativea.  Having 
traced  out  the  various  origina  of  the  one  we  have  now  to 
obaerve  the  concomitant  devetopmeut  of  the  other.  As  the 
first  implies  the  last,  it  is  a  necessary  result  that  the  last  hae 
become  gcneral  and  definite  in  proportion  as  the  first  has 
become  so. 

Contraets  were  made  in  the  earlieat  rccorded  days  of  par- 
tially  civilized  peoples,  as  when  Abraham  bought  the  cave 
of  Machpelah  (iising  the  currency  of  adjacent  cities),  On 
tablets  from  Assyria  "'  many  contracts  have  been  found  for 
the  sale  or  hire  of  landed  property  and  slavea,"  Not  dwell- 
ing  on  earlier  cases  let  ns  pasa  on  to  the  case  of  Rome,  where, 
aa  Esehenburg  says,  the  inembers  of  the  trade-^lds,  or  col- 
legiay  "  perfomied  work  for  the  atate,  or  for  individual  Citi- 
zens, who  were  not  able  to  hold  slavea."  The  last  clause  of 
this  Statement  is  signilicant  as  showing  that  in  the  early 
Roman  honse-oommunities,  work  of  different  kinds  was  done 
^vithin  the  group  (as  in  the  house-communities  and  village- 
coramunities  of  tlie  Hindus  and  the  Teiitons)  but  that  when 
there  came  to  be  a  non-slaveholding  class,  contract  became 
necessary.  Wlien  a  house-community  has  grown  into  a  Vil- 
la ge-community,  and  certain  members  of  the  multiplying 
Cluster  do  special  kinds  of  work  for  the  rest,  the  giving  in  re- 
tum  so  niuch  grain,  or  the  marking  off  so  much  ground  for 
cultivation,  prefigiirea  contract,  but  is  not  contract  proper; 
since  the  apportionmenta  are  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  authori- 
ty  of  the  group.  Contract  proper  arisea  only  when  the  work 
and  the  payment  are  voluntarily  exchanged;  and  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  this  can  happen  only  when  the  parties  to  an 
agreement  are  independent,  on  the  other  hand  when  they 
are  independent  it  muat  happen. 

This  new  form  of  Cooperation,  seeming  to  us  simple  and 
comprehensihle,  did  not  originally  seem  so.  The  f  act  that  at 
first  barter  was  not  nnderstood  by  savages,  throwa  light  on 
the  fact  that  in  early  European  days,  commercial  transac- 
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tions  did  oot  eaaily  become  habitual;  ainee  fainilj-relationa 
did  not  involve  ideaa  of  exchange.  As  Prof.  CmmiDgham 
remarks: — 

"  At  the  time  of  Cnsar  .  .  .  Society  was  bound  together  by  tiee  of 
blood  and  personal  dutj." 

"The  more  highl;  developed  Ute  of  the  eleveoth  Century  involved 
the  bubitual  uae  of  duBnite  idcas  of  ownerahip  and  itata*,  auch  be  men 
in  the  condition  Cteaar  deacribes  could  not  bave  grasped.  DealingESt 
markets  and>  fairs,  aa  well  aa  the  aaaignmcot  of  deSnite  portions  of 
land,  neceasitate  the  emplaymeot  of  measurea  for  which  the  primitiTe 
GenmuiB  could  have  had  little  use." 

Thia  Inst  sentence  bringg  into  view  another  faetor  in  the 
developiiient  of  contract.  linder  one  of  its  leadlng  aspects 
evohition,  no  matter  of  wliat  kind,  involves  change  from  tbe 
indefinite  to  the  definite;  and  it  is  thus  with  measiires  of 
quantity,  whetlier  of  weight,  capacity,  length,  or  area. 
"  While  primitive  tribes  maj-  estimate  land  very  roughly  by 
Units  w-liich  have  no  precise  areal  vahte,  agriculturists  in  a 
highly  civiliaed  society  desire  to  have  an  accuratc  metric 
ayateni."  Siniilarlv  with  othcr  eoiitracta,  the  habit  of  ex- 
changing  led  to  precision  of  measures,  and  precision  of  meas- 
ures  faciütated  tlie  hal)it  of  exclianping.  Derived  from 
organic  lengths  and  woights — the  ciibit,  the  foot,  the  carat, 
the  grnin — measnres  bccame  precise  and  State-authorized 
only  in  coiirse  of  time;  and  only  then  did  contracts  become 
definite.  Only  then,  too,  could  the  idea  of  equivalence  be 
made  clear  hy  comparing  the  qiiantitiea  whieh  different 
dealers  gave  in  exohange. 

For  eomplete  devclopment  of  contract  definite  measnres 
of  valne  were  also  neoded.  AVe  have  seen  in  Chapter  VIIl 
how  greatly,  in  early  stages,  exchange  was  impeded  bv  ab- 
sence  of  a  currency.  We  have  seen  how  a  currency,  at  first 
ronsisting  of  leading  articlrs  of  consnmption,  such  as  cattle, 
had  Units  of  variable  worth.  Wlien  nianufactured  articies 
— weapons,  tools,  cloth,— becamc  me<lia  of  exchange,  indeli- 
niteness  ßtill  characterized  prioes.  After  weights  of  inetal 
were  employed  as  rooney,  differences  in  the  staDdards  of 
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weigbt  made  valnations  of  exchangeable  things  more  or  lese 
vague.  £veii  wlien  staniped  coins  caiiie  into  use,  tbe  mint- 
ing  in  various  places  by  varioua  persona,  entailed  unlike- 
neeses  in  the  amounts  of  metal;  and  after  State-coinage  had 
replaced  otber  coinages,  debasement  re-introduced  indefi- 
nitenese.  Only  in  modern  times  have  trustworthy  curren- 
cies  given  precision  to  contracts;  and  even  still,  in  varioue 
places,  depreciated  paper-cuirencies  interfere  with  this  pre- 
ciaioD. 

Still  another  factor  has  to  be  recognized.  In  daya  before 
writing  was  prevalent,  and  when  men's  promises  were  less  to 
be  trusted  tlian  now,  contracts  had  that  kind  o£  indefinite- 
ness  which  tskes  the  form  of  uncertainty.  Hence  hindrance 
from  the  need  for  witnesses.  In  Anglo-Saxon  times — 
"BoBinesa  had  to  be  conducted  publicl;  b«fore  witsesses,  as  there 
was  no  meaDS  of  giving  a  regulär  receipt,  and  it  might  ofton  have  been 
difficult  for  a  man  to  prove  that  lie  had  not  stolen  h  purchased  article 
uolesa  hia  Statement  was  eupported  by  tcstimoDy ;  hcDce  the  Obligation 
of  trading  '  in  port,' " 

And  at  later  dates  there  were  State-appoiiited  officials  in 
markets  before  whom  bargains  were  made  and  exchaiigea 
effeeted;  as  during  early  days  in  the  East. 

Finally,  for  the  devclopinent  of  contraet,  hnman  nature 
has  to  iindergo  appropriate  modifications.  In  low  stages  not 
only  are  all  things,  all  transactions,  all  ideas,  inexact,  biit 
there  is  a  dislike  of  exactness.  Tlie  unediu-at^d  have  a 
positive  love  of  indefiniteness:  witncss  the  resistance  of 
Cooks  to  uae  of  weights  and  measnres,  and  their  preference 
for  handftds  and  pinohes.  In  the  East  at  the  prcaent  day, 
where  implements  are  nide  and  the  Hnes,  enrves,  and  sur- 
faecs  of  industrial  producta  are  never  quite  tnie,  all  things 
are  indefinite.  Like  oiir  own  in  ancicnt  timoa,  the  narrow 
streeta  are  extremely  irregulär;  the  nnmetalled  roads  are 
withoiit  boundariea;  after  long  bargaining  articlea  are  aoki 
for  half  aa  mnch  as  was  aakcd;  and  there  is  rcpngnance  to 
distinct  agreements.  Kegotiation  with  a  dragoman  has  to  be 
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eautiously  managed  leat,  if  an  attempt  be  niade  forthwith 
to  bind  him,  he  may  go  oS  in  a  huff;  and,  meanwhile  pres- 
entB  are  given  and  received:  there  being  in  this  way  curi- 
ovbIj  ahown  the  broken  traces  of  the  aboriginal  form  of  ex- 
change.  Even  among  ouraelves  we  may  see  both  this  8u^ 
vival  of  presents,  and  this  love  of  indefinitenesa,  in  trading 
of  the  lower  kinds — in  the  "  baker's  dozen,"  in  "  heaped- 
up  "  measures,  in  the  "  one  in  for  luck."  And  the  contraat 
between  sucli  transactions  and  those  of  a  back,  where  ac- 
eounta  are  balanced  to  a  penny,  ahowB  the  differenee  be- 
tween undeveloped  contract  and  contract  in  its  developed 
etäges. 

So  that  while,  in  the  coiirse  of  social  progress  from 
involuntary  Cooperation  to  voluntary  Cooperation,  free  k- 
bonr  and  contract  develop  together,  each  making  the  other 
possible,  the  devclopment  of  each  also  depends  on  collateral 
conditions.  Ncither  can  advance  without  the  other,  aiid 
neither  can  advance  without  varioua  other  advances.  There 
ia  not  only  a  mutnal  dependence  of  parta  in  the  social  organ- 
ism  but  also  a  mutnal  dependence  of  inöuences. 


CHÄPTER  XVin. 

COMPOUND   FBEE   LABODB. 

§  816.  Thüs  far  we  have  been  concemed,  if  not  wlioUy 
yet  cliiefly,  with  indiiatrial  relations  between  individuals. 
Thougli,  in  sundry  cases  referred  to,  one  master  has  directed 
Beveral  workera  and  sometimes  many,  yet  he  has  separately 
reg^ilated  each:  each  man  has  done  this  or  that  particiliar 
thing  aecording  to  order.  In  other  words  the  werk  has  been 
retail  in  its  ebaraeter,  not  wholosale. 

Of  wholesale  laboiir  the  earlier  fomis  were  of  course  com- 
pulsory.  By  men  linder  coercion  were  built  tlie  pyramids  of 
EgjTJt  and  the  vast  buildings  of  Assyria.  Besidcs  bondamen 
in  tlieir  "  factories,"  the  Phcenicians,  like  others  of  tlie 
ancients,  had  galley-slavea.  Eeyond  doubt  the  public  worka 
of  the  Greeka,  such  as  the  attcmpted  canal  acroas  the  iath- 
mu9  of  Corinth,  were  carried  on  by  alave-laboiir.  And  it 
waa  thns  with  the  Romans.     Mommsen  writes: — 

"  Id  the  coDBtructioD  of  the  MarciftD  oqueduct  .  .  .  the  goTernment 
coDcIuded  contracU  for  buildiog  and  matcmlB  simultaneously  nith 
8,000  niBst«r-tradesRieii,  each  of  nhom  then  performed  the  work  con- 
tracted  for  with  his  band  of  Blavcs." 

If  not  in  auch  extenaive  and  fully  organized  waya,  yet  in 
ways  kitidred  in  character,  the  large  stnicturea  bequeathed 
by  medifeval  days  must  have  been  executed.  Unskilled 
■workmen  who  helped  the  mnsons  to  build  the  great  catlie- 
drala  were  probably  serfs  f rom  the  eatates  of  the  Chiirch ; 
and  the  laborioiia  part  of  castle-building  waa  doubtiess 
chiefly  done  by  the  serfa  of  nobles.  In  our  own  country 
may  be  instanced  the  cage  of  Windsor  Castle.  We  read  that 
013 
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the  Hound  Tower  was  tlie  prochict  of  skilled  artisans  im- 
pressed  in  varioiis  parts  of  the  kingdom :  Henry  VIII  doing 
in  a  sinall  way  what  Koofoo  did  in  a  large  way.  And  we 
have  alwaya  seen  that  in  those  days  bodies  of  biirgliers  or 
gild-bretliren  of  walied  towns  were  forced  to  labour  on  the 
fortilicötions. 

Indeed  a  few  centuries  ago  nothing  eise  coiild  liave  liap- 
pened.  There  did  not  exiat  in  each  locality  the  nunibers  of 
free  labourers  required  for  uniting  in  tbe  execution  of  large 
works. 

§  817.  One  of  the  earliest  forma  of  combination  among 
free  workera,  or  rather  semi-free  workere,  occurred  in  tlic 
manning  of  shipa.  Tlie  crewa  of  war-vcssels  dnring  war 
tinie  cannot  indeed  be  all  of  them  thua  classed;  since  im- 
presacd  sailora  are  slavcs  in  re8i>ect  of  their  compulsory  ser- 
viee — worse  than  slavcs,  becanse  they  are  Hable  to  be  küied. 
Biit  merchant  seamen  come  in  a  qiialified  way  within  the 
claas  we  are  ("onsidering,  I  aay  in  a  qnalificd  way,  Itccause 
tlioy,  too,  during  their  cngagcinenta  atand  in  tlie  position  of 
slavea;  being  under  despotisnis,  and  liable  to  aevere  piinish- 
mcnta  for  diaf)beiIion<'e.  They  are  free  labourers  only  in  so 
far  that  tliey  are  free  to  accept  or  refuae  tlieae  teinporary 
contracts  of  bondage:  iisually  having  to  choose  between  onc 
of  them  and  another  of  the  sauie  kind.  jMoreover  their 
iabour  ia  otherwise  scarcely  of  the  kind  we  are  contemplat- 
ing;  since,  being  Tarionsly  occupied,  they  atand  to  their 
captain  in  individiial  rrlations,  rather  than  aa  workers  who 
in  bodies  do  the  same  kintl  of  tlüng. 

Among  united  workera  thus  distingiiished,  the  first  to  be 
liere  named  are  thoae  employed  on  the  aemi-public  works 
undertaken  by  joint-stock  companiea — roada,  canals,  raü- 
ways.  Of  the  mnsters  and  men  wlio,  generations  ago,  made 
tnrnpike  roada  we  know  Httlc.  It  ia  tolerably  clear,  how- 
eyer,  that  the  reqiiired  money  was  snbscribed  loeally,  with 
the  prospect  of  intercat  to  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
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tolls;  and  that,  probably,  lengths  of  a  mile  or  so  were  aa- 
eigncd  to  local  .contractora,  wlio  employed  neighbouring 
farm-labourers,  TUat  tlie  gangs  of  men  were  composcd  o£ 
such  ia  implied  by  the  fact  that,  as  atated  in  the  life  of  llr. 
Brnssoy,  they  were  thus  composed  in  recent  daya  on  larger 
and  later  worka:  in  the  firat  place  on  eanala.  Theae  being 
originally  ealled  inland  navigationa,  the  men  employed  were 
popularly  known  aa  "  navigators,"  abbreviated  into  "  nav- 
viea;  "  and  thia  eventually  became  the  name  for  all  men 
who  in  nnmbera  dig  and  wheel  earth. 

In  tlie  early  daya  of  railway-making,  portions  of  a  Une, 
each  a  few  railea  in  length,  were  let  to  separate  contractora, 
who  undertook  in  some  caaes  all  the  reqnirod  worka — cut- 
tings,  erabankmenta,  bridges,  &e. — and  in  other  caaes  work 
of  one  kind  only.  Some  of  these,  making  good  profita,  ac- 
quired wealtli ;  and  then,  very  commonly,  one  of  them  would 
iindertake  a  wliole  line.  But  there  contimied  in  anotlier 
form  the  division  of  the  work  into  portions:  the  ehief  con-. 
tractor  engaging  witli  sub-contraetors  either  for  sectiona  of 
it,  or  for  different  kinds  of  work  on  one  aection — earth- 
work,  brick-work,  &c.  Aa  we  leam  from  The  Life  and  La- 
hour8  of  Mr  Brassey — 

"The  aub-coDtracts  varied  from  S,000{.  l;o25,000Z. ;  and  ...  the 
Durober  ot  men  employed  upon  thcm  would  be  from  one  to  three 
bundred — the  former  number  being  more  common  than  the  latter. 
There  were  also,  occaaionally,  HUb-Icttioga  made  by  theae  eub-con- 
trftctors." 

This  Organization  waa  carried  out  in  detail.  Beyond  divi- 
sion of  the  entire  number  of  workera  oocupied  in  making 
the  line  into  grcat  gronpa,  nnder  separate  aiib-contractors  or 
mastera,  and  bcyond  the  division  of  these  again  into  gronpa 
employed  by  sub-snb-contractors,  there  was  division  into  still 
smaller  groups,  whicli  were  the  actnal  operative  bodies — 
Clusters  of  men  sevcrally  headcd  bv  one  who  was  in  thoae 
days  ealled  a  "  butty,"  and  who  would  now  be  ealled  a 
"  ganger."    The  "  butty-gang  "  system  implied — 
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"  that  certain  work  b  let  to  a  gong  of  about  t«D  or  thirteeo  men,  u 
tbe  case  ms;  be,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  the  work  are  equally  divided 
amongst  tbem,  something  eitra  belog  allowed  to  tbe  bead  man.  Thü 
Bjatem  was  origiuated  when  the  fonnation  of  canala  fiist  begau  in 
England," 

By  thia  union  of  a  few  men  having  Joint  interesta,  who 
laboured  under  one  anothor's  eyes  and  under  the  eyes  of 
their  head,  great  efficiency  waa  ensured:  one  cause  of  it 
being  that  only  proved  good  workers  were  adinitted  into  the 
gang. 

Induatrial  Organization  thua  parallels  in  its  divisions  mili- 
tary  Organization.  Among  the  Romans,  who  so  liighly 
developcd  this,  the  larger  military  bodies  eontained  sub-divi- 
sions  decreasing  in  size  down  to  those  iinder  centiirions  and 
finally  decuriona — an  arrangement  followed  in  principle,  if 
not  in  detail,  throughout  modern  armies;  and,  aa  we  have 
aeen,  bodies  of  Roman  slaves  were  in  like  manner  divided 
into  amall  groupa.  The  like  liappened  in  that  kingdom 
'  which  80  perfectly  earried  out  the  graduated  Subordination 
of  a  stationary  army — Peru.  The  workers  were  grouped  into 
thonsands,  hundrcds,  and  tena,  under  their  reapective  claases 
of  offieera.  And  now  we  aee  that  large  bodies  of  men  among 
ourselves,  whose  relationa  are  voluntary  instead  of  compiil- 
Bory,  nevertheleas  fall  into  simple  groups  within  Compound 
groupa,  and  these  within  doubly-componnd  groiips.  That 
auch  modes  of  Organization  are  necessary  for  efficient  Joint 
action,  whether  in  fighting  or  in  working,  will  be  all  the 
more  manifest  on  noting  the  parallelism  which  in  this  re- 
apect,  as  in  ao  many  otlicr  respecta,  exista  hetween  social 
stnictiires  and  organic  structnres.  For  each  large  organ  in 
an  organism  consists  of  small  parts,  massed  together  to  make 
larger  parts,  which  larger  parts  are  aimilarly  maased  to- 
gether to  make  still  larger.  To  form  a  muacle  a  numlier  of 
eontractile  fibrea  are  enclosed  in  a  sheath.  A  nuraber  of 
such  aheathed  bundles  are  enclosed  in  a  larger  sheath ;  again 
theae  composite  bundles  are  many  of  them  united  within  a 
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sheath  that  19  largec  still;  and  90  on.  Ä  kindred  mode  of 
composition  obtains  in  the  great  glands.  Thia  analogy,  like 
the  other  analogiea  between  a  social  organiam  and  an  indi- 
vidual  orgaiiism,  is  neceaaitated  by  the  requirements  of  Co- 
operation. Manifeatly,  if  the  tens  of  thousands  of  fibres 
composing  a  muscie  were  mcmly  aggregated,  a  nervous 
stimiilua  could  not  be  so  distvibuted  among  thetn  as  to  cause 
sLmultaneous  contraction.  But  if  a  Stimulus  be  sent  through 
Bome  trunlc  ner\'e  wliich  divides,  sub-divides,  and  aub-sub- 
dividea,  until  its  ultimate  branches  severally  end  in  small 
groups  of  fibres,  it  can  make  these  all  act  together.  Botially 
it  ia  the  same.  The  conflicts  between  hordes  of  savages  and 
organized  troopa,  ahow  «s  that  efficiency  in  war  depends  on 
analogoiis  gronping  and  re-grouping.  Imagine  a  great  Eu- 
ropean army  suddenly  becoining  only  a  swarm  of  soldiers, 
and  its  immediate  defeat  by  an  opposing  army  retaining  its 
reginientation  would  be  certain.  And,  as  we  here  see,  indus- 
trial  armies  employed  to  execute  large  worka  have  asstimed 
a  kindred  type  of  atniirture.  I  emphaaizc  this  truth  because 
we  must  bear  it  in  mind  when,  hereafter,  we  consider  the 
plana  of  various  social  reformers, 

Let  US  note  one  more  general  truth,  We  lately  saw  that, 
of  neceasity,  free  laboiir  and  contract  take  their  rise  to- 
gether: they  are  correlatives,  Naturally,  thereforo,  they 
develop  togothor,  growing  frora  small  to  large.  The  con- 
tractor  in  his  iirst  stage  is  a  clever  labouring  man,  who 
undertakes  some  amall  piece  of  work  at  a  price  agreed  npon, 
and  hires  othera  like  himself  to  help  him:  Standing  to  them 
in  a  relation  analogoiis  to  that  in  which  a  "  butty  "  or 
"  ganger  "  Stands  to  hia  group  in  later  days.  Sucoess  brings 
a  small  eapital  which  enables  him  to  contract  for  larger 
worka;  and  ao  on,  step  by  atep,  if  adequately  sagaeious,  he 
Itecomea  in  time  a  large  contraetor:  the  proof  being  that  a 
generation  ago  there  were  sundry  such  who  could  not  vrrite. 
At  a  later  stage,  the  practice  in  pursuance  of  which  a  Com- 
pany fonned  to  make  a  railway  employed  contractors,  be- 
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came  inverted.  The  contrector,  taking  into  bis  counsels  an 
engineer  and  a  lawyer,  got  together  a  board  of  directors  and 
formed  a  Company,  which,  throiigh  liis  noininees,  gave  hin 
the  desired  work  on  profitable  terms,  Thia  change,  like 
mauy  othere,  ahows  üb  that  an  agencj  originally  formed  to 
discharge  a  f unction,  la  apt  to  reaeli  a  stage  at  which  its  self- 
sustentation  beeomea  tlie  priraary  thing,  and  the  function 
to  be  performed  by  it  the  secondary  thing. 

§  818.  These  combinationB  of  free  raen  whieh  dissolve 
after  the  completion  of  the  out-door  worka  they  are  engaged 
on,  are  second  in  ordor  of  time  to  the  combinations  of  those 
who  foUow  indoor  occiipationa — combinations  which  do  not 
end,  because  the  producta  of  their  lahour  do  not  end.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  Compound  free  labour  of  factoty 
hands. 

Though  we  are  without  dcfinite  evidenee,  we  may  safely 
eonclude  that  there  was  here  an  evoliition  from  simple  germs 
wbich  in  early  days  everywhere  existed  nnder  the  domestip 
form  of  master,  joumeyman,  and  apprentiee.  The  fact  that 
there  were  gild-regiilations  which  narrowly  limited  the 
number  of  employes,  implies  that  proBperoiia  masters  con- 
tinnally  tended  to  increaae  their  staffs:  an  Illustration  being 
yielded  by  the  fining  of  Thomas  Blanket  of  Bristol  in  1340 
for  having  in  bis  hoiises  varions  looms  and  hired  weavere. 
These  repressive  regulations,  thongb  generally  efficient,  were 
doubtlesa  sometimea  evaded.  One  of  the  motivea  prompting 
migration  to  suburba,  or  to  more  distant  place»  beyond  the 
reach  of  gild-regiilations,  may  have  been  the  ability  there  to 
employ  more  men  than  the  gilda  allowed:  both  masters  and 
workers  desiring  to  eacape  from  arbitrary  restraints,  Reason 
for  stispecting  that  aome  of  theear liest  combinations  of  nianj 
men  under  one  master  arose  in  such  unregulated  localities, 
13  afforded  by  the  accoiint  of  an  establishment  wbich  existed 
in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time  at  Newbury — doubtleaa  at  first 
"  New-borough  ":  implying  by  its  name  that  it  was  of  hita 
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date  aa  compared  with  otlier  towna.  Among  Fiiller'a 
wortliies  "  Jack  of  Newbury  "  is  described  as  "  tlie  moat 
considerable  clothicr  {withoiit  fancy  and  fiction)  England 
ever  beheld;  "  employing,  aceording  to  a  metrical  romance 
of  the  period,  200  hand-looms  in  a  room,  eacli  worked  by  a 
man  and  a  boj,  100  carders,  300  Spinners,  150  childrea 
packing  wool,  50  shearers,  80  rowers,  40  dyers  and  20  f  iillcre 
— in  all  overlOOO:  an  accoiintwhieh,allowingfor  probable 
exa^eration,  iniplies  an  extensive  mannfactnre.  And 
FuUer's  reraark  tliat  "  Jack  o£  Newbury  "  was  "  the  most 
consi<lerable  elotliier  "  impliea  that  there  cxistcd  clsewliere 
establishments  in  wliich  one  man  eniplnyed  inany  hands. 

Originally,  lack  of  capital  cbccked  such  dcvelopments. 
In  the  days  of  the  Conqneror,  and  donbtlcss  for  long  after, 
"  there  was  no  fund  whicli  could  he  used  for  planting  new 
industries,  or  ealling  labour  into  new  direetions;  3tock-in- 
trade  there  imdoubtedly  was,  biit  no  capital  as  we  now  use 
the  term."  In  those  times  property  eonsisted  of  land, 
houses,  and  live-stock,  mostly  in  the  hands  of  feudal  lords 
and  their  dependants.  The  accnmulation  of  property  by 
burghera,  at  first  in  the  form  of  stock -in -trade  and  hoards  of 
eoin,  must  have  boen  a  slow  process.  Thero  were  no  invest- 
ments  save  mortgages  (not  always  to  be  found) ;  and  these 
did  not  perniit  immediatc  rcalization  when  needed.  So 
that  besides  artiiicial  inipediments  there  was  a  natural 
impediment  to  the  growth  of  this  form  of  Compound  free 
labour, 

Amid  various  facta  obscurely  visible  and  rendered  nnlike 
in  difFerent  localities  by  local  cireitmstanccs,  one  genernl  faet 
may  be  discerned;  namely,  that  at  first  little  beyond  simple 
aggregations  of  workers  of  like  kin<l9  were  formed.  Before 
Units  ean  be  organize<I  they  mnst  he  gathered  together; 
and  in  the  evolntion  of  the  factory  aystem,  aimple  Integra- 
tion preceded  differentiation  and  combination,  Coneeming 
this  atage  in  France  nnder  T»nis  XV.  Tjcvas^enr  remarka — 
"It  Beema  aa  if  great  establishmenta  seired  rotber  to  collect  iBty 
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lat«d  workera  ander  the  same  roof  thaD  systematically  to  nnite  tbd) 
eSorts  for  the  accomplishment  of  Single  purposes." 
limiting  fiirther  Illustration  to  oiir  own  country,  we  find 
that  in  Bundry  cases  tliere  ia  traceable  a  preceding  stage,  in 
whicli  tliese  like  workers  were  scattered  about  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  sorae  centre  with  which  tliey  maintained  induä- 
trial  relations.  There  were  at  first  nuineroiis  solitary  wcav- 
ers  wlio  bad  their  looms  in  their  own  hoiises,  and  worked 
independontly ;  often,  at  intervaU,  devoting  part  of  their 
energies  to  agriciilture.  Out  of  this  stage  grew  another. 
Early  in  the  laat  Century  in  Lancashire — 
"Tbe  weavera,  vho  were  diepersed  in  cottages  tfaroughout  tbe  .du- 
trict,  purchaaed  tbe  materiala,  worked  them  up,  and  then  sold  then  od 
their  own  account  to  tbe  dcalers.  But  towards  the  middle  of  the 
Century  the  busineaa  began  to  take  a  new  form ; — the  m&sters  or  prio- 
cipal  dealera  of  Hancbester  giring  out  cotton-wool  to  tbe  weavera,  aod 
litten  yam  for  tbe  warp.  The  prcparation  and  spinning  of  the  cotton 
wer«  tben  done  either  bj  the  weaver's  own  family,  or  by  pereoM 
empioyed  and  paid  by  bim;  while  he  received  from  hia  employer  t 
fixed  price  for  the  labour  bestowed." 

Here  we  see  the  weaver  passing  from  the  condition  in  whicb 
he  was  at  once  maater  and  worker,  to  the  condition  in  which 
he  worked  for  a  master,  though  not  under  the  master's  roof. 
In  aonie  iiidustries  thia  syatcm  atill  continues,  coesisting 
with  the  more  develo]>ed  System.  It  is  thua  not  only  in 
the  weaving  of  wool  and  cotton,  but  in  the  making  of 
stockings,  of  nails,  and  in  the  stitching  of  clotbes.  A  step 
in  the  transition  was  scen  in  the  cloth-districts  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  centnry,  wben  master-clothiers,  buying  wool 
wholesale,  "  gave  it  to  workmen  to  werk  up,  partly  in  their 
own  houscs,  partly  in  the  masters'."  Evidently  the  con- 
flict  between  the  syatema  of  detached  cottage-industry  and 
industry  earried  on  by  many  like  workera  in  one  biiilding, 
haa  been  slowly  resulting  in  the  great  predominance  of  the 
latter.  For  aonie  occnpations,  as  glass  and  china-making  b 
France,  and  in  England  the  making  of  lace,  largc  numbers 
were,  more  than  a  Century  ago,  coUected  together  under  sin- 
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gle  employers",  working  on  their  materiala  and  with  their 
implements;  and  wliat  waa  then  exceptional  haa  aince  be- 
come  general. 

Of  coiirse  Compound  free  labour  under  this  form  has  more 
and  more  replaccd  acatterod  free  labonr  because  of  tlie 
economy  achieved.  Macliities  furnislied  hy  a  capitaUst 
employer  are  likely  to  be  bettT,  and  more  rapidly  improred, 
than  those  owned  by  poor  men  living  apart.  The  regularity 
and  the  method  sure  to  be  insisted  on  by  a  maater,  must 
both  be  condueive  to  efficienoy  of  produetion.  And  f  urther, 
the  supplies  of  raw  material  can  be  obtained  on  iower  terms 
by  a  relatively  rieb  man  wbo  piirchases  wholesale,  than  by 
Single  workera  who  buy  in  small  qtiantitiea.  Hence  the 
employer  of  aggregated  free  workmen  is  able  to  underaell 
the  free  workmen  not  aggregated, 

It  shoiild,  however,  be  remarked  that.  the  degree  of  this 
Substitution  in  part  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  the  older 
forms  of  Society  have  been  replaccd  by  newer  forma,  and  in 
part  on  the  natiires  of  the  indiiatries,  as  furthered  liftle  or 
mueh  by  diviaion  of  labour.  In  Germany,  where  sundry 
feudal  relations  aurvived  down  to  the  early  part  of  the  pre- 
sent  Century,  where  the  gild-system  of  regiilating  indiistry 
continued  here  and  there  in  force,  and  where  Separation  be- 
tween  the  rural  and  urban  populations  ia  even  now  in  some 
places  80  incomplete  that  men  work  in  tlie  fiehls  in  aiimmer 
and  at  their  looma  in  winter,  cottage-induatry  holds  its  own 
to  a  conaiderable  extent  againat  factory-induatry. 

What  we  are  chiefly  intereated  in  noting,  liowever,  is  the 
tranaformation  of  indnstrial  relations  entaücd  by  this  con- 
centration.  A  triple  differentiation  may  be  observed.  The 
man  who  was  partly  artisan  partly  agrieulturist  ceaaes  en- 
tirely  to  be  agricnlturiat.  Simultaneously  the  increasing 
urban  popiilationa  become  marked  off  from  tlie  rural  popu- 
lations: town-lifc  and  country-life  acquire  sharp  distinc- 
tions.  Laatly  the  maniifacturing  claas,  throughout  which 
in  early  days  maaters  were  themselvea  workers,  domestically 
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associated  with  their  employea,  separates  itself  into  thoM 
who  own  the  capital  and  tlic  implemeiita  and  those  who  are 
simple  wage-earners  living  apart. 

§  810.  \Ve  have  scen  tliat  even  in  Tudor  times  the  bring- 
ing  togetlier  of  inany  HOrkers  iiiitiated  a  eonsiderable  divi- 
sion  of  labour.  The  description  given  of  "  Jack  of  New- 
bury's  "  establisliment,  wliere  for  the  making  of  cloth  there 
were  cardera,  spinnen*,  weavers,  shearcrs,  rowers,  dyers, 
fnllera,  packera,  shows  thia.  Clo^e  coneeutration  was  not 
needfiil;  since  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  itc,  eould  bc  as 
coiiveniently,  or  more  conveiiiently,  earried  on  in  buildings 
nierely  adjacent  to  one  another.  But  a  minute  division  of 
labour  can  ariae  only  along  with  the  gatliering  of  workcrs 
under  the  same  roof.  The  familiär  Illustration  given  hy 
Adam  Smith,  serves  to  enforce  thia  tnith.  The  paaaing  of 
every  pin  through  the  band»  of  cighteen  or  more  operatives, 
each  doing  his  particular  part  towards  its  completion,  woiild 
be  greatly  impedod  if  after  caoli  modification  it  had  to  be 
taken  from  one  biiilding  to  another,  instead  of  from  one 
Irench  to  another.  Bnt  thia  Integration,  differentiation,  and 
combination,  of  factory  hands,  was  bronglit  to  its  extrome 
only  by  the  aid  of  a  ncw  factor— a  eoinmnn  niotor  for  manv 
mai'hinea.  Water-power  was  nsed  in  France  as  far  back  as 
the  sisth  Century  for  grinding  corn ;  and  at  a  later  period 
(the  cioee  of  the  IGth  Century)  the  water-wheel  was  em- 
ployed  for  driving  milla  having  other  purposes,  To  some  in- 
genious  man  there  occurred  the  thought  that  a  process 
which,  like  that  of  weaving,  consista  of  perpetualty-repeatfid 
similar  motions  in  the  same  order,  might  be  effected  auto- 
matieally.  Once  reduced  to  practice  in  a  Single  ease,  this 
theory  presently  extended  itself  to  other  cases;  and,  by 
driving-shafta  and  driving-bands,  power  was  eonmiunicafed 
from  a  water-wbeel  to  many  macbines:  the  resnlt  being 
tbat  each  artiaan,  no  longcr  callcd  upon  to  move  his  ma- 
chine,  had  only  to  superintend  its  action.    In  England  tiie 
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first  building  containing  matiy  machines  tlius  simultaneous- 
ly  driven,  was  tiie  well-known  silk-throwing  mill  at  Derby, 
erected  early  in  the  last  Century  by  Sir  Thomas  Lombe. 
The  example  he  set  was  followed  in  cotton-apinning  by 
Arkwright,  Cronipton,  and  Hargreaves.  Their  mille  were 
of  necessity  erected  on  the  banks  o£  rivers  yielding  the  requi- 
site  fall  of  water — a  requirement  which  dispersed  the 
mannfacture  to  seattered  places,  often  in  remote  Valleys. 
And  liere  we  are  introdueed  to  another  of  those  great 
changes  in  industrial  Organization  which  have  been  initiated 
by  scientific  discovery  and  resulting  meclianical  appliances, 
For  the  revolutioD  which  gave  to  the  Factory  System  ita 
modern  clmracter,  arose  from  the  sulatitution  of  steam- 
power  for  water-power.  One  remilt  was  tliat,  being  no 
longer  dependent  on  aupply  of  water,  the  variations  in  which 
led  to  variations  in  activity  of  prodiietion,  proceases  of  manu- 
faeture  were  made  continuous.  Another  result  was  that 
wide  distribution  of  factories  was  no  longer  necessitatcd  by 
wide  distribution  of  water-power,  Factories  and  the  people 
working  in  them  became  cliistered  in  large  masses  to  which 
there  was  no  Hniit;  and  there  followed  increaaed  facilities 
both  for  brinping  raw  materials  and  taking  away  mann- 
factured  producta.  So  that  beyond  the  Integration  of  many 
machinea  in  one  raill  there  came  the  Integration  of  many 
mills  in  one  town. 

§  820.  But  now,  from  considering  this  evolution  aa  a 
meehanical  progreas  and  as  a  progress  in  industrial  Organiza- 
tion, let  US  go  on  to  consider  it  in  relation  to  the  lives  o£ 
workers.  Here  its  effet^ts,  in  some  respects  beneficial,  are  in 
many  respects  detrimental.  Thongh  in  hia  capaclty  of  con- 
aumer  the  factory-hand,  in  common  with  the  comraunity, 
profits  by  the  cheapening  of  gooda  of  all  kinds,  including  bis 
1  kind,  yet  in  his  capacity  of  producer  he  loses  heavily — 
9  more  heavily  than  he  gains, 

More  and  more  of  his  powers,  bodily  and  mental,  are 
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rendered  superfluoiis.  The  auccessive  improvementa  of  the 
motor-agency  itself  show  this  effect,  Originally  the  steam- 
engine  required  a  boy  to  open  aiid  shut  tlie  steam-valvea 
at  the  proper  moments.  Preseatly  the  eiigine  was  made 
to  open  and  shut  its  own  valves,  and  human  aid  was  to 
that  extent  superseded.  For  a  time,  however,  it  continued 
needful  for  regulating  the  gcneral  siipply  of  steam.  When 
the  work  the  engine  had  to  do  was  aud<ienly  much  increased 
or  deercased,  the  opening  through  whieh  the  steam  passed 
from  the  heiler  had  to  he  enlarged  or  diminished  by  an 
attendaiit,  But  for  the  attendant  there  was  presently  sub- 
atitnted  an  unintelligent  apparatus — the  governor.  Then, 
aftcr  an  interval,  eame  a  self-stoking  apparatus,  enabling 
the  engine  itself  to  aupply  fuel  to  ita  steani-generator.  Now 
this  replacing  of  rnuscular  and  mental  processes  by  me- 
chanical  prooeasea,  has  been  going  on  not  only  in  the  motor 
but  in  the  vast  assemblages  of  machincs  which  the  motor 
works.  From  time  to  time  eaeh  of  them  has  been  made  to 
do  for  itself  something  which  was  previoualy  donc  for  it;  so 
that  now  it  stops  itsolf,  or  part  of  itself,  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment,  or  rings  a  bell  whcn  it  haa  finished  an  appointed  piece 
of  work.  To  its  attendant  there  remains  only  the  taak  of 
taking  away  the  work  done  and  giving  other  work,  or  eise 
of  rectifying  ita  shortcomings:  tying  a  broken  thread  for 
instance. 

Clearlythese  self-adjuatmenta,  continnally  decreasing  the 
sphere  for  human  agency,  make  the  attions  of  the  workman 
himself  relativeiy  automatic.  At  the  same  time  tlie  mono- 
ton ons  attention  required,  taxing  special  parts  of  the  nervous 
System  and  leaving  others  inactive,  entails  positive  as  well  as 
negative  injury.  And  while  the  mental  nature  becomes  to 
the  implied  extent  deformed,  the  physical  nature,  too,  un- 
dergoes  degradations;  caused  by  breathing  vitiated  air  at  a 
temperature  now  in  excess  now  in  defoct,  and  by  standing 
for  many  hours  m  a  way  which  unduly  taxcs  the  vaacular 
syatem.    If  we  compare  his  life  with  the  life  of  the  cottage 
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artizan  he  haß  replaced,  who,  a  Century  ago,  haviog  a  varied 
muscular  action  in  working  bis  loom,  witli  breaks  caused  by 
the  mcidents  of  tlie  work,  was  able  to  alteniate  liis  indoor 
aetivities  with  outdoor  activities  in  garden  or  field,  we  can- 
not  but  admit  that  this  industriai  development  has  proved 
extremely  detriraental  to  the  operative. 

In  their  social  relations,  too,  there  has  been  an  entailed 
retrogression  rather  than  a  progression.  The  wage-carning 
factory-hand  doea,  indeed,  exetnplify  entirely  free  labour, 
in  90  far  that,  making  contracta  at  will  and  able  to  break 
thein  after  sliort  notice,  he  is  free  to  engage  with  whomso- 
ever  he  pleaaea  and  where  he  pleasea.  But  tliis  hberty 
amotints  in  praetice  to  little  more  than  the  ability  to  ex- 
change  one  alavery  for  another;  since,  fit  only  for  his  par- 
ticular  ocoupation,  he  has  rarely  an  opportunity  of  doing 
anything  more  than  decide  in  what  mill  he  will  pass  the 
greater  part  of  his  dreary  days.  The  coercion  of  eirciim- 
stances  often  bears  more  hardly  on  him  than  the  coercion 
of  a  master  does  on  one  in  bondage. 

It  seems  that  in  the  course  of  äocial  progress,  parts,  more 
or  less  iarge,  of  each  society,  are  aacrificed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  society  as  a  whole.  In  the  earlier  stagcs  the  sacrifice 
takes  the  form  of  mortality  in  the  wars  perpetiially  carried 
on  during  tlie  strnggle  for  existence  between  trilies  and 
nattons;  and  in  later  stages  the  sacrifice  takes  the  form  of 
mortality  entailed  by  the  commercial  struggle,  and  the  keen 
competition  entailed  by  it.  In  cither  case  men  are  used  up 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity;  and  so  long  aa  they  go  on  mul- 
tiplying  in  excess  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  there  appears 
no  remedy. 


CHÄPTER  XIX. 

COMPOUND    CAPITAL. 

§  821.  Early  Btages  in  the  genesis  of  what  is  now  called 
joint-atock  enterprise,  are  instnictive  aa  sliowiiig,  in  several 
ways,  liow  progress  of  each  kiiid  depends  on  eeveral  kindä 
of  preeeding  progress;  aiid  aa  also  showing  how  any  indus- 
trial  structure,  apecialized  into  the  form  now  familiär  to  us, 
arose  out  of  an  indefinite  germ  in  whicli  it  was  mingled  with 
other  stru  etil  res, 

The  ereation  of  tlie  accnmulated  fund  we  call  capital, 
dependa  on  eertain  nsages  and  conditiona.  Among  people* 
who,  besides  burjing  witli  the  dcad  man  bis  valuables,  some- 
timea  even  killed  bis  animals  and  cut  down  bis  fruit  trees, 
no  considerable  massea  of  property  could  be  ag;gregated. 
The  growtb  of  bucIi  massea  was  also  prevented  by  couatant 
wara,  which  now  absorbcd  them  in  meeting  expenses  and 
now  cansed  the  loss  of  them  by  capture.  Yet  a  furtber  pre- 
vention  commonly  resulted  from  appropriationa  by  chiefe 
and  kings.  Their  unreatrained  greed  either  made  aaving 
futile,  or  by  forcing  racn  to  hoard  what  they  saved,  rendered 
it  uaeleaa  for  re|)roductive  purposea. 

Another  obatacle  existed.  Going  back,  as  the  idea  of 
capital  does,  to  days  when  cattle  and  sheep  mainly  formed  a 
rieh  man's  movablo  property,  and  indicating,  aa  the  word 
does,  the  nuniber  of  "  heads  "  in  his  flocka  and  herds,  it  is 
cloar  tbat  no  fund  of  the  kind  which  the  word  now  connotes 
waa  posaible.    Cattle  and  sheep  could  not  be  diaposed  of  at 
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will.  There  was  only  an  occaaional  market  for  largc  num- 
bere;  and  the  form  of  payment  was  ordinarily  not  auch  aa 
rendered  the  amount  easily  available  for  coimnercial  pur- 
poses.  A  moaey  economy  had  to  be  well  establislied ;  and 
evea  then,  bo  long  aa  money  consiated  excluaively  of  coin, 
large  tranaactiona  were  much  reatrict^d.  Only  aiong  with 
the  riae  of  a  credit-currency  of  one  or  other  kind,  could  in- 
diridual  capital  or  Compound  capital  take  any  great  devel- 
opmenta. 

Again,  tlie  form  of  partnership  which  joint-stock  com- 
panies  exhibit,  had  to  be  evolved  out  of  aimple  partnerahipa, 
having  their  roota  in  family-organizations  and  gild-organi- 
zationa.  Fathera  and  aons,  and  then  larger  groupa  of  rela- 
tivea  carrj'ing  on  tlie  aame  busineasea,  naturally,  on  emerging 
from  tlie  communal  stato,  feil  into  one  or  other  form  of  Joint 
ownerahip  and  diviaion  of  profits.  And  we  may  aafely  infer 
that  the  gild-organization  afterwarda  evolved,  which,  con- 
aidered  in  ita  geiieral  nature,  waa  a  partnerahip  for  purpoaea 
of  defence  and  regulotion,  f urther  educated  men  in  the  ideas 
and  pra(!tice3  which  the  joint-atock  aystem  impliea.  Thoae 
who  conatantly  corabined  tlieir  powere  in  pureuit  of  certain 
common  interests,  were  led  occaaionally  to  combine  their 
individual  possessions  for  common  intereata — to  form  large 
partnerships. 

A  further  needful  remark  ia  that  theae  early  companiea 
were  not  wholly  induatrial  but  were  partly  militant.  Al- 
ready,  when  contemplating  gilda,  we  have  aeen  in  them  the 
epirit  of  antagoniam  common  to  all  aocial  structiirea  in  their 
daya,  when  nobles  foiight  against  one  another  or  joined 
against  the  king,  when  the  people  of  towna  had  to  defend 
themselvea  against  feudal  tyrannies,  and  when  town  waa 
against  town.  Like  the  gilda,  the  early  corabinationa  of 
traders  which  foreahadowed  companiea,  had  defonce  and 
aggreesion  within  their  functiona.  Even  now  induatry  is  in 
a  considerable  measure  militant,  and  it  waa  then  etill  more 
militant. 
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§  822.  Scattered  pieces  of  information  indicate  various 
dates  and  places  at  which  these  trading  combinatioDs  first 
appeared;  and  indicate  also  tlieir  actious.  Italy,  which  in 
industry  as  io  art  was  in  advance  of  the  other  European 
nations,  had  soniething  like  a  bank  in  the  12th  ccntury: 
probably  of  the  kind  described  in  the  chapter  on  Auxiliary 
Exchange,  iinplying  an  association  of  tradera. 

More  important  and  conspiciioiis,  however,  were  the  com- 
panies  formed  for  carrying  on  foreign  commerce.  Early 
examplca  exiated  in  Genoa  and  Pisa.  There  the  mercantile 
leagues  acquired  a  political  character  as  a  result  of  their 
fretpient  militant  Operations.  So  was  it  afterwards  with  the 
Hanseatic  League — an  association  of  raerehants  inhabiting 
t^he  Hanse  towns,  who,  originally  nniting  for  mutual  de- 
fence,  developed  armed  flects  with  which  they  carried  on 
euccesafiil  wars  against  kings,  and  which  enabied  thom  to 
put  down  the  liordes  of  pirates  infesting  the  Northern  seas. 

The  militant  character  of  these  bodies  was  at  this  stage 
their  pre<lominant  character,  considered  as  combinations; 
since  their  members  were  nsually  not  partners  in  trading 
tranaactions,  but  separately  traded  under  the  protection  of 
the  aggregate  tliey  formed.  We  read  that  in  England 
"  from  very  early  times,  aeveral  owners  might  combino  to 
fit  out  a  ahip  and  buy  a  cargo,  when  none  of  them  was  able, 
separately,  to  risk  a  vqtv  large  siim  in  venture»  by  sea." 
Existing  under  varionsly  modified  names  in  the  13th  Centu- 
ry, tlie  Ärst  of  these,  generally  calied  the  Hamburg  Com- 
pany, bnt  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  re-chartered  as  the 
Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers,  had  this  character  in 
common  witli  other  companies  of  Merchant  Adventurers  at 
Exeter  and  HuU.  The  title  "  Merchant  Adventurers  "  in 
eome  sort  implied  that  tliey  ran  risks  in  the  pursuit  of  com- 
merce,— risks  which,  when  pirates  were  prevalent,  were 
often  fighting  risks.  This  trait  was  in  a  still  great«r  degree 
possessed  by  the  Russla  Company,  finally  established  in 
1556,  which,  having  under  its  Charter  a  political  organiza- 
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tiou,  was  conmiissiotied  to  make  discoveries  and  take  pos- 
eession  of  new  lands  in  the  king's  name;  at  the  same  time 
that  it  was  to  have,  like  otliers  of  these  companies,  excluaive 
Privileges  of  trading  within  specified  limits.  Out  of  indefi- 
nite unions,  which  neceasarily  posseased  Compound  capital, 
in  some  way  derived  froin  the  eoiitributions  of  the  aasoci- 
ated  nierchants,  the  change  to  definite  unions  poasessing  ■ 
Compound  capital  as  we  now  know  it,  was  initiated  by  the 
Eaat  India  Company.  But  the  change  was  not  sudden. 
Atfirat— 

"Tbose  wbo  entered  tbe  Company  did  not  trade  aa  individuals,  but 
combined  to  take  shares  in  fitting  and  loading  several  shipa  one  ;ear, 
ud  tbeii  formed  a  new  aubacription  for  each  subsequent  voyage." 
That  is,  there  was  a  joint-stock  Company  formed  for  each 
voyage,  which  did  not  eommit  its  members  individually  to 
the  general  fortiines  of  the  Company.    However — 

"In  1619,  the  Charter  of  the  Companj  was  renewed  in  a  difierent 
/orm,  and  it  l>ecame  a  joiot-stock  companj,  in  which  all  the  partnera 
had  larger  or  emaller  shares." 

Nevertheless  the  kinahip  of  these  forms  of  Organization  to 
earlier  forms  was  still  displayed,  These  companies  for 
carrying  on  foreign  commerce  in  one  or  other  region,  had 
the  character  of  gilds  for  external  busineas,  poasessing  cer- 
tain  local  monopolies,  and  being  just  as  hoatile  to  those  they 
called  "  interlopers  "  aa  wcre  the  town-gilds  to  unprivileged 
competitors.  Moreover,  the  militant  charactec  aurvived, 
and  in  some  cases  grew  predominant;  for  tbese  companies 
laecame  bodies  employing  troopa  and  making  conquests.  In- 
deed  this  ancient  trait  continues  down  to  our  own  day.  The 
great  nations  o£  Europe,  called  eivilized,  wben  they  do  not 
themaelves  invade  the  territories  of  weak  peoples,  depute 
companies  to  invade  for  them;  and  having  aided  them  in 
conquering  a  desirable  region,  eventually  "  annex  "  it — the 
euphemiatic  word  iised  for  land-the£t  by  politicians,  as  "  con- 
"vey  "  was  FalstafF's  euphemiatic  word  for  theft  of  money. 
Companies  formed  like  tbese  for  carrying  on  foreign 
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trade,  whetlier  tlieir  capital  consisted  of  indefinite  contri- 
butioDB  or  of  definite  sliares,  were  not  succeaeful.  M'Cut- 
loch's  Dictionary  of  Üvmmeroe  teils  us  tbe  exteiit  of  the 
failure. 

"  Tbe  AbM  Morellet  has  given  in  a  tnct  published  in  1769  {Btami» 
äs  la  Bkponte  de  M.  N.,  pp.  SC — 88)  &  Ibt  ot  00  joint-stock  compuii«, 
for  the  prosecution  of  Tarious  branches  of  foreign  trade,  esUblished  io 
difterent  parU  of  Europe  eubsequentiy  to  1600,  ever;  oue  of  nbicb  b*d 
faiied,  tbough  most  of  them  bad  ezcluaive  priviteges.  MoBt  of  tbose 
tbat  bave  bcea  establiabed  aince  tbe  publicatioD  Of  Moretlet's  tnct 
bave  bad  a  siroilar  fate." 

These  exainples  iliustrate  tlie  truth,  illustrated  by  so  niaiiT 
others,  that  proteeted  indiistries  do  not  prosper.  Tbe  ease  of 
tbe  East  India  Company  niay  be  taken  aa  typical.  Notwitb- 
standing  its  comniercifll  inonopolies  and  the  armed  forces 
bebind  it,  it  eontracted  an  enormous  debt;  and  would  have 
been  bankriipt  long  beforc  it  was  dissolved  bad  it  not  been 
for  its  politicai  connexion. 

Once  coinmence<l,  the  system  of  raising  Compound  capilals 
by  the  contributions  of  many  individuals,  in  definite  sinall 
portions  or  ahares,  spread  in  varioiis  directiona.  Companies 
were  fornied  for  inanrance,  for  mining,  for  redeeniing  lands 
from  the  sea,  and  ao  on:  not  a  few  being  "  bubble  "  com- 
panics.  But  ont  of  many  diahonest  Scheines  and  many  hon- 
est bnt  unsuccessfiil  ones,  there  omerged  aorae  wbich  became 
pennanent  induetrial  organizationa.  A  natural  step  frotn 
the  asaociation  of  many  merchanta  for  defente  against 
pirates,  was  to  the  association  of  many  Citizens  at  lai^e  W 
safeguard  ship-owners  against  wreeks:  joint-stoek  insu^ 
ance  societics  grew  np,  Fnrther  development  led  to  {asar- 
ance  against  dangers  of  otlier  kinds.  Then  came  unioog  to 
work  mines:  enterpriaes  the  uncertainty  of  wbich,  ao  great 
as  to  dcter  single  individuals,  were  not  so  great  as  to  deter 
combinations  of  many  who  shared  the  profits  and  losses 
among  them.  Very  significantly,  too,  the  title  "  Merchant 
Adventurers  "  was  parallelod  by  the  title  "  Mining  Ad- 
venturers."    The  System  of  Compound  capital  thua  estend- 
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ing  exhibited,  as  before,  traDsitional  forms;  for  the  shares 
in  these  undertakinga  were  of  different  magnitudea,  so  that 
while  some  held  eigliths,  sixteentha,  &c.,  othere  held  sixty- 
fourthe,  and  even  one-bundred-and-twenty-eightha:  a  Sys- 
tem which  waa  followed  by  the  first  water-company,  f ouuded 
by  Sir  Hugh  Middleton. 

§  823,  For  preaeot  purposes  details  are  needlesa,  The 
things  of  TDOment  liere  are  the  changea  of  conätitution  which 
theae  indiiatrial  institiitions  have  undergone. 

That  ordinary  partnershipa,  extending  from  relatives  to 
others,  were  the  germs  of  joint-stock  companies,  waa  sug- 
gested  above.  The  siiggestion  hannonizoa  with  the  fact  that 
up  to  rocent  times  the  State  continued  to  regard  companies 
only  as  pertnershipa — aa  overgrown  partnershipa  which  it 
was  desirable  to  repress,  The  State  Opposition  to  them  was 
due  in  large  measnre  to  tlie  perception  that  with  out  Royal 
Charters  of  incorporation,  they  were  doing  things  which  pre- 
viously  coiild  be  done  only  under  such  charters;  and  were 
therefore  evading  governmental  authority.  Henee,  in  1719, 
was  pasaed  the  so-called  "  Biibble  Act:  "  partly  prompted 
by  this  feeling  bnt  ostensibly  to  stop  the  mischief  done  by 
bubble  companies.  Men  continued,  however,  to  combine, 
subject  to  tlie  unlimited  liability  of  ordinary  partners,  for  the 
prosecntion  of  variona  undertakinga:  the  persiatenee  in  this 
course  being  evidence  that  among  the  failures  there  were 
suceesses,  and  that  the  system  was  not  bad,  aa  aasiimed  by 
the  legislatiire.  Step  by  Step  the  olistaeles  were  removed. 
In  1826  it  was  made  possible  for  the  bodies  tlina  formed  to 
obtain  charters  which  did  not  absolve  their  members  from 
their  individna!  responsibilities,  Later,  such  bodios  were 
allowed,  without  incorporation,  to  have  lettera  patent  which 
gave  them  a  legal  sta^w;  enabliii^  them  to  sne  and  be  aned 
throTigh  a  representative.  And  then  in  1844  anthoritv  to 
establish  a  Company  waa  gained  by  simply  obtaining  a  cer- 
tificate, and  being  publiely  registcred. 
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Meanwhile  on  the  Continent,  in  forms  somewhat  different 
though  allied,  joint-stock  companies  have  aimitarly  of  lat« 
years  multipHed.  Thua  in  Frussia,  between  1872 — 1883 
inclusive,  tliere  were  established  1411  companies  with  a 
capital  of  £136,000,000  odd — Insurance,  chemical  works, 
sugar  works,  gas  and  water,  textile  industries,  breweries, 
metals,  railwaya,  &c.  France,  too,  Las  diaplayed  a  kindred 
spread  of  these  industrial  Organization».  Their  constitu- 
tions,  difiering  more  or  lese  £rom  onc  another  and  from  those 
whieh  are  usual  in  England,  nced  not  be  dctailed.  The  only 
remark  wortb  adding  about  foreign  joint-stock  companiee  i'< 
that,  in  their  legal  forme,  they  bear  traces  of  the  unlike  cou- 
ceptions  prevailing  bere  and  abroad  conceming  the  reis- 
tions  between  Citizens  and  govemments.  For  whereas  here 
the  tacit  assuniption  ia  that  there  extsts  in  Citizens  the  right 
to  combine  for  this  or  tbat  purpose  as  tbey  please,  subject 
only  to  such  restrictions  as  the  State  imposee  for  the  safe- 
guarding  of  others'  interests,  on  the  Continent  the  tacit  as- 
aumption  has  been  that  this  riglit  does  not  naturally  pertain 
to  Citizens,  but  is  eonferred  on  them  by  the  State,  in  which, 
by  implication,  it  is  latent:  a  conception  indicated  by  the 
use  of  the  word  "  concession." 

The  System  thus  gradually  reached  by  relaxation  of  re- 
strictions, has  led  to  immense  industrial  developnients  whieh 
woiild  eise  have  been  slow  and  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
"Wben  we  ask  what  would  have  happened  had  there  t)een 
none  of  the  resulting  facilities  for  raising  maases  of  Com- 
pound capital,  the  reply  ia  that  the  greater  part  of  the  roads, 
canals,  docks,  railways,  which  now  exist  would  not  have 
existed.  The  wealth  and  foresiglit  of  a  man  like  the  Duke 
of  Bridgwater,  might  occasionally  have  created  one  of  these 
extensive  works;  but  tbere  have  been  few  men  possessing 
the  reqiiiaite  means,  and  still  fewer  possessing  the  requisite 
enterprise.  If ,  again,  execution  of  them  had  been  left  to  tbe 
Government,  conservatism  and  officialism  wonld  have  raised 
immense  bindrances.     The  attitude  of  legislators  towards 
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the  proposal  for  the  firat  railway,  sufficiently  ahows  that 
little  would  have  come  from  State-action.  Moreover,  the 
joint-stock  ayatem  has  opened  Channels  for  the  reproductive 
uae  of  capital,  which  eise  would  either  have  been  lying  idle 
or  would  have  been  uaed  for  less  productive  purposea.  For 
the  goodness  of  the  interest  obtained  by  shareholders,  is  a 
measure  of  the  advantage  whicli  the  public  at  large  derivea 
from  the  easy  distributiou  of  raw  materials  aud  manufac- 
tured  producta. 

§  824.  The  laat  atage  in  the  development  of  these  indus- 
trial  aaaociationa  which  have  Compound  capitata  haa  still  to 
be  named.  In  modern  forma  of  tliem  we  see  the  regulative 
policy,  once  so  pronounced,  reduced  to  its  least  degree.  Both 
by  the  central  govemment  and  by  local  govemmenta, 
individuala  were,  in  early  daya,  greatly  rcstricted  in  the 
carrying  on  of  their  occupationa;  and  at  the  aarae  tirae  the 
com  bin  ati  011 3  they  formed  for  the  protection  and  regulation 
of  their  industriea,  were  formed  by  governmental  authority, 
general  or  local,  for  which  they  paid.  Of  the  varioiis  liin- 
drances  to  corabinationa,  originally  for  regiilating  industriea 
but  eventnally  for  carrying  on  indiiatriea,  the  laat  was  re- 
moved  in  1855.  Up  to  that  time  it  had  been  held  needful 
that  the  public  shoutd  be  safeguarded  against  wild  and 
fraudulent  achemes,  by  requiring  that  each  ahareholder 
should  be  liable  to  the  whole  amount  of  Ina  property  for  the 
debta  of  any  Company  he  joined.  But  at  length  it  was  con- 
cluded  that  it  wonld  auffi<^e  if  each  ahareholder  waa  liable 
only  to  the  amount  of  bis  ahares;  provided  that  this  limited 
liability  waa  duly  notified  to  men  at  large. 

Everyone  fenowa  the  result«.  Under  the  limited  liability 
System  many  bubble-companies,  analogous  to  thoae  of  old 
timea,  have  arisen,  and  tliere  has  hoen  much  busineaa  «nder 
the  winding-up  Acts:  the  public  haa  oftcn  proved  itaelf  an 
incompetent  judge  of  the  projecta  brought  bcfore  it.  But 
many  iiseful  undertakinga  have  been  propoaed  and  carried 
out.     One  unanticipated  result  bas  b«en  the  chao^ng  o£. 
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private  trading  concems  into  limited-liability  companies; 
whether  with  benefit  may  be  questioned.  But  the  measure 
haa  certainly  yieldcd  advantage  by  making  it  poBsible  to 
raise  capital  for  relatively  sniaU  industries  of  speculative 
kinda.  It  bas  been  beneficial,  too,  in  making  available  for 
iiidiistnal  purpoees,  nuniberlpss  aavings  wbich  otherwi» 
would  have  been  idle:  absorption  of  them  into  the  general 
masa  of  reproductive  capital  being  furtbered  by  the  issue  of 
shares  of  Bmall  denominationa.  So  that  now  etagnant  capi- 
tal has  alinoat  disappeared. 

Before  leaving  tlie  t«pic  it  ia  proper  to  point  out  that  in 
thia  case,  aa  in  other  caaes,  eoerciveneas  of  regiilation  declineä 
politieally,  eceleaiaatically,  and  induatriaüy  at  the  same  time. 
Many  facta  have  sliown  us  that  while  the  iiidividual  man 
has  acquired  greater  liberty  as  a  Citizen  anc!  greater  religious 
liberty,  he  has  also  acquired  greater  liberty  in  respect  of  bis 
occupations;  and  here  we  see  that  he  has  airaultaneously 
acquired  greater  liberty  o£  combination  £or  industrial  p^l^ 
posea.  Indeed,  in  conformity  with  the  xmiversal  law  of 
rhythm,  there  has  been  a  change  from  excess  of  restriction 
to  deficiency  of  restriction,  As  is  implied  by  legislation  now 
pending,  the  faoilltiea  for  forming  companiea  and  raising 
compoimd  capitala  have  been  too  great.  Of  sundry  exampifs 
here  ia  one.  Directora  are  allowed  to  issue  prospectusea  in 
whicb  it  iB  aaid  tbat  tliose  wbo  take  shares  will  be  understood 
to  waive  the  right  to  know  the  eontents  of  certain  prelimi- 
nary  agreements,  made  with  promoters — are  allowed  to  ask 
the  public  to  aubscribe  wbile  not  knowing  fully  the  circum- 
Btances  of  the  case,  A  rational  interpretation  of  legal  prin- 
ciples  woiild  have  negatived  thia.  In  ary  proper  contract 
tbe  terma  on  both  aidea  are  distinctly  apecificd.  If  tiiey  are 
not,  one  of  tbe  parties  to  the  contract  is  bound  completelv 
while  the  other  is  bound  incompletely — a  reault  at  varianoe 
with  the  very  nature  of  contract.  Where  the  tranaaction  is 
one  that  demanda  definiteneas  on  one  aide  while  leaving  the 
other  aide  indefinite,  tbe  law  sbould  ignore  the  contract  aa 
one  that  cannot  be  enfotced. 


CHAPTEE  XX. 

TBABE-DNIONISM. 

§  825.  ÄHORG  those  carrying  on  tlieir  lives  under  lue 
conditions,  whether  in  respect  of  place  of  living  or  mode  of 
living,  there  ariae  in  one  way  diveraities  of  interests  and  in 
another  way  unities  of  interests.  In  respect  of  place  of  liv- 
ing this  is  Seen  in  the  fact  that  members  of  a  tribe  or  nation 
have  unity  of  interesta  in  defeuding  themselvea  against  ex- 
temal  enemies,  whilc  intemally  they  have  diveraities  of  in- 
terests prorapting  constant  quarreis.  Similarly  in  respect 
of  mode  of  living.  Thoae  who  pursue  like  occiipations, 
being  competitora,  commonly  have  differences,  as  ia  implied 
by  the  proverb  "  Two  of  a  trade  can  never  agree;  "  but  in 
relation  to  bodiea  of  men  otherwise  occiipied,  their  interests 
are  the  same,  and  sameness  of  interests  prompts  Joint  actions 
for  defence.  In  preeeding  cliapters  history  has  shown  how 
this  general  law  was  illustrated  in  old  times  araong  traders, 
Now  we  have  to  observe  how  in  modern  timea  it  is  illustrated 
among  their  employes. 

Union  of  artisans  for  maintenance  of  common  advantages 
13  traceable  in  small  nide  societies,  even  before  master  and 
worker  are  differentiated.  Tiirner  teils  us  that  in  Samoa — 
"  It  is  a  Btaoding  cuBtom.thBt  aft«r  the  eides  and  one  end  of  the 
honse  are  finished,  the  principal  part  of  the  payment  be  made ;  and  it  is 
at  tbia  time  that  a  carpenter,  if  he  ia  dissatisfied,  will  get  up  and  walk 
off.  .  .  .  Nor  can  the  Chief  to  whora  the  house  belong9cinplo7  another 
party  to  finish  it.  It  is  a  fised  nile  of  the  trade,  and  rigidly  adhered  to, 
that  no  one  will  take  up  the  work  wliich  another  party  has  thrown 
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Apparently  without  formal  combination  there  b  thiia  a  tacit 
agreenient  to  maiiitaiii  ccrtain  ratea  of  pa;>meiit.  Some- 
tliing  of  kindred  nature  is  found  in  parts  of  Africa.  ReaJe 
Bays  that  a  sort  of  trade-iinion  exiats  on  the  Gaboon,  and 
those  who  br^ak  ita  riiles  are  illtreated.  The  natives  on  the 
coast  endeavour  to  kwp  all  the  trade  with  the  white  man  in 
their  own  hands;  and  if  one  from  any  of  the  bush  tribes  iä 
detected  selling  to  the  white  man,  it  is  thought  a  breach  o£ 
law  and  ciistoni.  But  the  trade-union  as  we  now  know  it, 
obviously  implies  an  advanced  social  evolution.  There  is  re- 
quired  in  tlio  first  place  a  definite  Separation  between  tbe 
wage-oamer  and  the  wage-payer;  and  in  the  second  place 
it  is  reqiiisite  that  eonsiderable  numbers  of  wage-eamers 
shall  be  gathered  togetber;  citber  as  inhabitants  of  the  same 
locality  or  as  clustered  migratory  bodies,  such  as  masons 
once  formed.  Of  coiirse  fulfilment  of  these  conditions  was 
gra<hial,  bnt  when  it  had  l>ccome  prononnced — 

"  The  workmen  formed  their  Trade-UDionB  against  tbe  aggressions 
of  the  thca  rising  manufacturing  lorda,  as  in  carlier  times  the  old  free- 
mea  formed  their  Frith-Oilds  against  the  tyraan;  of  mediieval  mag- 
□atcs,  aod  the  free  handicraftsmen  their  Craft-Qilda  agaiDst  the  ig' 
gressions  of  the  Old-burghcra." 

Xot  that  there  was  a  lineal  descent  of  trade  unions  from 
craft-gilds.  Evidenee  of  this  is  lacking  and  evidence  to  the 
contrary  abundant.  Though  very  generally  each  later  social 
institutioD  may  be  afßliated  «pon  some  earlier  one,  yet  it 
occaaionally  happens  that  social  inatitiitions  of  a  kind  like 
some  -whicli  previoHsly  existcd,  ariae  de  novo  nnder  similar 
conditions;  and  the  tradc-imion  furnishes  one  illiistralion. 
Akin  in  natiire  though  not  akin  by  deseent,  tbe  trade-union 
is  simply  a  gild  of  wagc-eamers.* 

*  Hnteriala  nhich  I  have  collected  in  the  oourse  oT  jeara,  thoagh  con- 
aiderable  in  aniount,  would  not  have  safflced  for  proper  tr«atment  ot  üilt 
large  topic.  For  tbe  oeedful  furthcr  infonnation,  I  au  indeb(«d  ta  >be 
compreheDBiTe  and  elaborata  irorlt  by  Mr.  aad  Mrs.  Sydney  Webb  on  Vu 
Bislory  of  Tradt  Unionum — ■  work  which  mnit  beaceforth  be  tba  gUndud 
BUthority  on  the  aubject,  conatdered  onder  ita  hiatorical  aspect 
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§  826.  That  in  eommoE  witb  multitudinous  other  kinda 
of  combinationa,  trade-iiniona  are  prompted  by  commuiiitj- 
of  intereata  among  their  meiübers,  ia  implied  by  facts  sliow- 
ing  tliat  wiiere,  other  tliinga  beiiig  equal,  tbe  interests  are 
mixed,  they  do  not  arise.  At  the  preBent  time  in  Lanca- 
sliire — 

"The  'pieceta,'  nlto  ossist  at  tUe  'mules,'  are  emplojed  and  ptüd  by 
the  operative  cottOD-spinners  under  whom  thej  wortc.  The  '  big 
piecer '  is  often  an  adult  man,  quite  as  skilled  as  the  Spinner  himself, 
from  whom,  however,  be  receives  very  iaferiur  wagee,  But  although 
tbe  cotton  operatives  display  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  Trade-Union- 
ism,  atterapts  to  form  an  iodependent  Organization  among  the  piecers 
have  invariably  faileil.  The  energetic  and  comiietent  piecer  is  alnaya 
loolcing  forward  to  becoming  a  spinner,  iotercsted  rather  in  reducing 
thau  in  raisiDg  piecers'  wageg." 

So  was  it  witli  joiimeyinen  in  early  days.  While  tbe  sub- 
ordinate  worker  could  look  forward  witli  some  hoi«  to  tbe 
time  when  lie  would  becoine  a  maatcr,  lie  was  rpatrained 
from  combining  witb  others  in  Opposition  to  niastcra;  but 
wben  tliere  had  eoiiie  into  exiatence  niany  such  subordinate 
workers  wlio,  lacking  capital,  bad  no  ebance  of  becoming 
tnasters,  there  aroae  among  tliem  corabinationa  to  raise  wagea 
and  aliorten  time. 

If,  witb  Community  of  intereats  as  a  prereqiiiaite,  we  join 
local  ag^egation  as  a  f urther  prerequiaite,  we  may  infer  that 
the  evohition  of  trade-imions  liaa  been  very  irregulär:  dif- 
fercnt  tradea  and  localities  having  fulfilled  these  conditiona 
in  different  dcgrees.  London,  as  tbe  place  which  first  ful- 
filled the  preretpiiaite  of  aggregation,  waa  tbe  place  in  wbich 
we  find  tbe  earliest  tracea  of  bodics  wliicb  prefignre  trade- 
uniona — bodiea  at  firat  temporary  but  tending  to  become 
permanent.  At  the  end  of  the  14tb  Century  and  beginning 
of  the  15th,  we  bave  tbe  well-known  complaints  abont  tbe 
behaviour  of  joumeymen  cordwainera,  sadlera,  and  tailors, 
in  combining  to  enforce  tbeir  own  interests;  setting  ex- 
amples  which  a  generation  later  were  followed  by  tbe  shoe- 
makers  of  Wisbeach.     And  bere  we  are  abown  that  just 
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as  Iiot  poiiticiana  in  our  daya  are  commoneat  among  tliose 
artisana  whose  daily  work  ponnita  contimious  convereation, 
so  in  tliese  old  timea  the  wage-eamers  wLo  first  formed  tenta- 
tive  tracle-unions  were  those  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  sadlere, 
who,  gathered  together  in  work-rooms,  coiild  talk  while 
they  aewed. 

Gcnna  iiaually  differ  in  character  and  purpose  from  the 
tliings  evoived  out  of  them.  Community  of  interests  and 
loeal  clustering  being  the  prerequiäitea  to  trade-coinbina- 
tions,  the  implieation  is  that  they  have  sometimes  grown  out 
of  social  gatlieringa  of  festive  kinda,  and  very  f  requently  out 
of  burial  aocieties,  friendly  aocietiea,  aick-cluba.  Artisans 
periodically  asaembling  for  the  canying  on  of  their  mutnal- 
aid  biisineaa,  inevitably  diaciiased  work  and  wagea  and  the 
conduct  of  masters;  and  eapecially  so  when  tliey  all  followed 
the  same  occupation,  Tliere  could  not  fail  to  result,  on  the 
ocoaaion  of  aome  apecial  grievance,  a  detennination  to  make 
a  Joint  defence.  It  also  natiirally  liappened  that  the  fimds 
accumulated  for  the  primary  piirpoae  of  the  body,  came  to 
be  used  in  execntion  of  thia  secondary  piirpoae:  an  Illustra- 
tion of  the  absurd  delusion  respecting  the  powers  of  a  major- 
ity  whieh  pervades  poütical  thinking  also — the  delusion  that 
the  deciaion  of  a  majority  binds  the  minority  in  respect  of  all 
purposes,  wliereaa  it  can  cqnitably  bind  the  minority  only  in 
respeet  of  the  purpose  for  whicli  the  body  waa  forraed.  Tlie 
prevalenoe  of  tliis  delusion  has  greatly  conduced  to  the  de- 
velopment  and  power  of  trade-uniona ;  aince,  in  any  ease  of 
proposed  atrike,  the  dissenting  minority  has  been  obliged 
either  to  yield  or  to  sacrifice  invested  contribntiona. 

Vi'e  are  not  liere  concerned  with  the  detailed  history  of 
wage-camera'  gilda.  It  will  suffice  to  aay  that  tliough  there 
were  carly  attcmpts  at  them,  such  aa  those  juat  named,  there 
were  uo  permanent  defensive  asaociations  of  wage-eamers 
before  1700;  but  that,  by  the  elose  of  the  Century,  they 
had  beoome  numerous,  aud  were  met  with  repressive  legisla- 
tioQ  wbich,  at  first  partial  in  character,  ended  in  a  general 
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penal  law.  By  the  39  and  40  George  m,  chap.  106,  it  was 
enacted  that  any  workman  entering  into  corabination  to 
advance  wages  or  to  shorten  hours,  sliould  be  liable  to  tbree 
montbs'  imprisonment.  That  tbe  cauaea  of  tbe  rapid  de- 
velopment  which  took  place  at  thia  period  were  tbose  above 
named,  ia  abown  by  tbe  fact  that  in  1721  a  trade  union  was 
formed  by  the  fifteen  thoiisand  joumeymen  tailors  in  the 
Metropoiia:  aggregation  being  in  thia  caae  a  conapicuoiis 
antecedent.  It  ia  further  ahown  by  tbe  contraat  between 
tbe  State  of  the  clotb-trade  in  the  West  of  England  and  in 
Yorkabire.  Early  in  the  18tb  Century  there  had  ariaen 
wealtby  clotbiers  in  Somersetsbire,  Gloueestersbire,  and 
Devon,  wbo  bad  water-mills  in  which  part  of  tbe  mamifac- 
ture  was  carried  on,  and  on  which  the  hand-workera  de- 
pended.  Here  tiie  operatives  combined  and  riotonaly  en- 
forced  their  demanda. 

"TbiB  carly  development  of  trade  combinatioiis  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land Stands  in  striking  contraat  with  their  absence  in  the  same  in< 
dustrj  where  pursued,  as  in  Yorkahire,  od  the  BO-colled  '  Domeetic 
System.'  The  Torkshire  weaver  was  a  small  master  croftsman  of  the 
old  type." 

But  this  eontrast  diaappeared  when  there  aroae  in  Yorkabire, 
as  in  the  West  of  England,  the  Factory  Bysteni — 

"  Then  joumeymen  and  small  masters  struggled  with  one  accord  to 
resist  the  new  form  of  eapitalist  industry  which  was  beginning  to 
deprive  them  of  their  control  over  the  product  of  their  iabour," 
That  is  to  say,  they  struggled  against  abaorption  into  the 
body  of  niere  wage-eamcra  which  was  growing  up;  and 
trade-unions  were  among  the  results. 

§  827.  Evils  habitiially  produce  counter  evils,  and  those 
arising  from  tbe  Combination  Laws  were,  after  repeal  of 
thoae  lawB,  followed  by  others  conseqiient  upon  miauae  of 
freedom.  "  Trade  societiea  .  .  .  sprang  into  esistence  on 
all  aides;  "  and  artisans  became  aa  tj-rannical  as  their  maa- 
tera  had  been.    Cotton-operativee  in  Glasgow,  seamen  on 
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tlie  Tyne,  Sheffield  grinders  and  Ix)ndon  ahipwrights,  dic- 
tated  terms  and  iised  violence  to  enforee  tliem.  Actions  and 
reactions  in  various  trades  and  niitneroua  plaees  made  tlie 
coiirsc  of  tliese  eombinations  irregulär;  so  tliat  there  came 
inany  formations  followed  by  many  dissolutions:  especiallv 
wlien  eommereial  depression  and  extensive  stispensions  of 
work  broiight  to  unionists  proofs  that  tliey  coiild  not  settle 
'  wagea  as  they  pleased.  Biit  eombinations  of  a  transitorv 
kind  grew  into  permanent  eombinations,  and  by  and  by  the 
Integration  of  amall  loeal  groiipa  was  followed  by  tlie  inte- 
gration  of  these  into  larger  and  wider  gronpa.  In  1827  the 
caq^entera  and  joiners  formed  a  national  association.  "  Tem- 
porary  alliances  in  particiliar  emergencica  "  had,  in  earlier 
days,  joined  the  Cotton  Spinners'  Trade  Clubs  of  I^nca- 
sliire  withthoseof  Glasgow;  but  in  1829  there  eaniea  bind- 
ing  togetber  of  Spinners'  aoeieties  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  Almoat  aimiiltaneonsly  the  various  classea  of  oper- 
atives in  the  biiilding  trades  tliroiighoiit  the  kingdom  eom- 
bined.  üp  to  tbia  tinie  the  iinions  had  been  trade-unions 
properly  so  called;  biit  now  there  came  the  idea  of  a  Trades' 
Union — a  iinion  not  of  operatives  in  one  trade  or  in  kiudred 
trades,  Init  a  national  unioii  of  operatives  in  all  trades.  The 
avowed  plan  was  to  eonsolidate  "  the  prodnctive  elassea  "  : 
the  asaiimption,  still  dominant,  being  that  the  manual  work- 
ers  do  everything  and  the  mental  workera  notliing.  The 
first  of  these  scbemes,  commeneed  in  1830,  quickly  failed. 
In  1834  a  second  scheme  of  like  nature  was  initiated  by 
Rol)ert  Owen,  entitled  "  The  Grand  National  Consolidated 
Trades'  Union,"  whieh  in  a  few  weeks  enrolled  "  at  least 
half-a-million  menibera,"  and  which  had  for  one  objei-t 
"  a  general  strike  of  all  wage-eamers,"  Tbia  great  but  feebly 
organized  lK>dy  was  soon  split  up  by  internal  disputes  and 
coUapaed;  while  <hiring  the  same  period  various  of  the 
minor  bodioa  affiliatod  to  it,  aa  the  Potters'  Union  and  the 
unions  of  tailors  and  elotbiers,  dissolved,  There  ensued  a 
breaking  up  of  the  federal  organizations  at  large,  and  in 
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1838  there  was  going  on  a  steady  decline  of  trade-unionism 
in  general.  After  aome  years,  liowever,  came  a  "  gradual 
building  up  of  the  great '  amalgaraated  '  societies  of  skilled 
artiaans,"  in  the  eourse  of  wliicli  trade-unionisni  "  obtained 
a  financial  strength,  a  trained  staff  of  aalaried  oäieers,  and  a 
pennanence  of  nienibcraliip  hitherto  unknown." 

Further  particiilars  do  not  call  for  mention,  It  will  auf- 
fice  to  note  the  sizes  of  these  Organization».  In  1 892,  among 
engineering  and  aliipbuilding  operatives,  there  existed  260 
aocieties  witli  2S7,0OO  membera,  formcd  into  varioua  large 
gronps,  SB  the  Amalgam atcd  Societies  of  Engineers,  the 
United  Boilermakers,  and  the  eocieties  of  ironfoundera  and 
ahipwrights.  Among  minera  and  qnarrymen  and  associated 
workers,  locally  or  specially  combined,  there  were  347,000 
unioniats,  nearly  two-tliirda  of  whom  were,  in  1888,  "  gath- 
ered  into  the  Miners  Fcderation  of  Great  Britain  " — an 
integration  of  integrations.  Referring  to  the  million  and  a 
half  nnioniats  existing  at  that  date,  the  authors  from  whom 
I  have  ehiefly  quoted  say: — 

"  The  Trade-Unioti  world  ib,  therefore,  in  the  main,  composed  of 
ekilled  craftsmeo  working-  in  dcnsel;  populated  dbtricts,  wherc  in- 
dustr;  ii  conducted  od  a  large  scale.  About  750,000  of  iU  mombei^ 
one  half  of  the  whole — belong  to  the  three  ataple  trades  of  coalmining, 
cottvQ  manufacturc,  and  engineeririg,  wliilst  the  Ubourera  and  the 
n'omen  workers  remain,  on  the  whole,  i 


§  828.  Sinee  Community  of  interests  is  the  bond  of  union 
in  these  gilds  of  wage-eamers,  as  it  was  in  the  gilds  of  mer- 
chants  and  craftamen  eenturics  ago,  the  wage-eamers  have 
natnrally  adopted  modes  of  action  like  those  of  their  pre- 
decessora.  Aa  by  the  old  combinations  so  by  tlie  new,  there 
have  been  Joint  reaistances  to  thinga  whieh  threatened  ma- 
terial  evila  to  their  members  and  Joint  enforcementa  of 
things  promisinp  material  bencfits  to  tlicm. 

The  number  of  artisana  occupicd  in  any  one  business  in 
an  old  Fngliah  town,  was  reatrieted  by  the  regniation  that 
HO  one  could  carry  it  on  who  had  not  passed  through  an  ap- 
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prenticesliip  of  specified  length.  This  being  the  law  of  every 
gild,  it  reeulted  that  each  town  had  a  aemi-servile  population 
living  as  best  it  miglit  outside  tlie  regulär  businesses.  Simi- 
larly,  gilds  of  wage-eamers,  prompted  by  the  desire  to  re- 
atrain  competition,  commonly  insist  upoii  previous  appren- 
tieesliip  aa  a  qualification  for  entrance  into  their  unions, 
while  making  streDuous  efforta,  and  often  iiaing  violence,  to 
prevent  the  omployiueat  of  nou-unioniata :  the  tendeocy 
being  to  prodiice,  as  of  old,  a  clase  of  men  ineligible  for  any 
regulär  work. 

To  the  aame  end  the  old  gilda  kept  down  the  numbers  of 
apprentieea  taken  by  masters  into  their  reapective  trades, 
and  in  thia  tiieir  example  haa  been  followed  by  these  modern 
gilds.  Indecd,  we  here  find  a  definite  link  faetween  the  otd 
and  the  new,  For  one  of  the  earliest  aetiona  taken  by  mod- 
ern combinatioiis  of  workers  was  that  of  reviving  and  en- 
forcing  the  still-extant  laws  limiting  the  numbera  of  appren- 
tieca;  and  tliis  lias  beeome  a  general  policy,  Of  the  flint- 
glaas  makers  it  is  said: — 

"  The  c»>Detaiit  refmn  of  their  trade  organ  is  '  Look  to  the  rnle 
and  keep  boye  back;  for  tbb  is  tbe  foundation  of  the  evil.' " 
So,  too,  in  the  printing  trades  there  have  been  persistent 
efforts  to  find  "  the  most  effective  way  of  checking  boy- 
labour." 

"  And  the  enginecririg  trades,  at  thig  time  eotering  the  Trade  Union 
World,  were  baaing  their  whole  policy  on  tbe  assumption  that  the  duly 
apprenticcd  mechonic,  like  the  doctor  or  the  solicitor,  had  &  right  to 
Mclude  '  illegal  men '  from  hie  occupatioo." 

In  the  days  of  craft-gilds  the  State-regulation  of  prices 
prevailed  widely;  biit  that  the  gilds,  either  as  deputies  of 
the  govemment  or  of  their  own  motion,  also  regulated 
pricea,  we  have  some  evidence,  "  A  Statute  of  Edwaj^  VI 
seems  to  have  limited  the  powers  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the 
gilds  of  fixing  wages  and  prices,"  says  Cnnningham.  Even 
in  the  absence  of  proofa  we  might  fairly  infer  that  their 
rulea  were  intended  to  check  underaelling;  as  also  to  pre- 
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Tent  the  lowering  of  prices  by  over-production.  Among  the 
merchant-adventurers  there  was  a  "  stint,"  or  limit,  put  to 
the  quantitj  of  commodity  a  member  might  export  within 
the  year,  according  to  his  standing:  a  restraint  on  competi- 
tion.  Similarlj,  the  regulationa  for  the  trade  of  Bristol  in 
the  15th  Century,  impliüd  "  a  '  mied  price '  for  each  of  the 
chief  commodities  of  trade,"  and  implied  "  that  no  merchant 
should  seil  helow  it,"  save  in  special  cases.  Clearly,  for- 
bidding  the  aale  of  a  commodity  below  a  certain  price,  is 
paralleled  by  forbidding  the  aale  of  labour  below  a  certain 
price;  and  the  man  who  undcrbids  his  fellow  is  reprobated 
änd  punished  in  the  last  case  aa  he  was  in  the  first. 

Laws  imply  force  used  to  maintain  them;  for  other- 
wiae  they  are  practically  non-existent.  Here,  as  before, 
there  is  Agreement  between  the  old  combinationa  and  the 
new,  though  the  forcea  usecl  are  differently  derived.  The 
most  ancient  trade-corporations  were  practically co-extensive 
with  the  municipal  goveraments,  and  at  later  stages  the 
corporationawhich  differentiated  from  them,  conti nued  their 
municipal  alliancea:  town-authoritics  being  largely  com- 
poeed  of  gild-authorities.  Hence  it  can  scarcely  be  doiibted 
that  gild-regulationa  were  enforced  by  municipal  officials; 
for  the  political  actions  and  the  industrial  actions  were  not 
then  separated  as  they  are  now.  But  the  wage-eamers'  gilds, 
having  had  no  alliances  with  municipal  bodies,  have  tried 
to  enforce  their  regulations  themselves.  Thia  has  been  tlieir 
babit  from  the  beginning.  The  slioemakers  of  Wiabeaeh,  in 
atriking  against  low  wages,  threatened  that  "  there  shall 
none  corae  into  the  town  to  serve  for  that  wages  within  a 
twelve-month  and  a  day,  but  we  woll  have  an  härme  or  a 
legge  of  hym,  except  they  woll  take  an  othe  aa  we  have 
doon."  When  we  recall  the  paat  deeds  of  the  Sheffield 
grinders,  trying  to  kill  recalcitrant  members  of  their  body 
by  explosions  of  gunpowder,  or  by  making  their  fast-revolv- 
ing  wheels  fly  to  pieces,  or  when  we  remember  the  violent 
aesaults  month  af  t«r  raonth  now  raade  on  non-unionists,  we 
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see  that  the  saine  policy  ia  still  pursued — a  policy  wHch 
would  be  mufh  furthcr  pursued  were  police  restraints  still 
less  efficient  tban  they  are, 

Among  minor  parallclisms  may  be  named  the  confliets 
arising  in  old  times  between  the  craft-gilds,  and  in  modern 
tinics  between  the  wage-eamers'  gilda,  respecting  the  limiU 
of  their  sevoral  oeeupations.  The  gild-membera  in  one 
busiiiess  denietl  to  thoae  in  a  kindred  businesa  the  right  Ui 
makc  certain  things  which  they  contended  feil  within  their 
mono]x>ly.  And  similarly  at  preacnt  among  wage-eamers, 
those  of  one  class  are  interdictcd  from  doing  certain  kinds  of 
work  which  those  of  another  class  say  belong  to  their  occu- 
pation.  Tims  the  fitters  and  pliimhers,  the  joinera  and  ahip- 
wrighta,  quarrel  over  special  employmenta  which  both  claim. 
Within  these  few  weeka  public  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
a  conflict  of  this  kind  between  boilermakers  and  fitters  at 
Mesara.  Thomeycroft'a  worka  at  Chiswick. 

In  one  reapcct,  however,  the  ancient  tradere'  gilds  and  the 
modern  wage-eamers'  gilds  have  differed  in  their  policies, 
because  their  motives  have  pperated  differently.  The  bodies 
of  craftsmen  exercised  some  siipervision  over  the  producta 
made  and  aold  by  their  members;  aeeming  to  do  thia  in  the 
public  interest,  and  being  In  aome  cases  eommiaaioned  thus 
to  do  it.  But  in  fact  they  did  it  in  their  own  interests.  A 
gild-brother  who  used  some  inferior  material  for  making  tbe 
thing  he  sohl,  was  by  so  doing  enabled  to  gel  a  greater  profit 
than  the  rest  of  the  gild-brethren  who  Hsed  the  better  ma- 
terial; and  their  prohibition  was  prompted  by  their  desire 
to  prevent  this,  not  by  tlieir  deaire  to  protect  the  public, 
But  the  %vage-earncrs  who  have  ostabHahed  fixed  rates  of 
payment  for  so  many  houra'  work,  have  no  interest  in  main- 
taining  the  Standard  of  work.  Contrariwise,  they  have  an 
interest  in  lowerinp  the  Standard  in  respeot  of  quantity  if 
not  of  quality:  so  much  so  that  the  snperior  artisan  is  pre- 
veiitefl  from  exercising  liis  greater  ability  by  the  frowns  of 
his  feilows,  whose  work  by  comparison  he  discredits. 
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Beyond  question,  then,  these  varioiis  parallelisms  (along 
with  the  absence  of  paralletism  just  named)  prove  identity 
of  nature  between  ancient  and  modern  trade-(;ombinations. 

§  829.  The  reatrietionist  is  essentially  the  same  in  nature 
whether  he  forbida  free  trade  in  commodities  or  whether  bo 
forbids  free  trade  in  labour.  I  make  tbis  remark  as  intro- 
ductory  to  a  parallel, 

Not  long  since  a  member  of  parliament  propoaed  that  a 
duty  of  ten  per  ccnt.  ahould  be  imposed  on  imports  in  gen- 
eral.  This  was  urge^l  as  a  relief  not  for  the  agriciiltural 
classes  only  but  for  all  clasaes.  What  was  tbe  anticipated 
effect?  That  if  foreign  goods  were  prevented  froin  coin- 
peting  with  English  gooda  to  the  implied  extent,  Engliah 
prodiicera  would  be  aeverally  enabled  to  obtain  so  much  tlie 
more  for  what  they  bad  to  seil.  There  the  inference  atopped. 
Every  Citizen  was  thonght  of  aa  a  produeer,  biit  what  woiild 
happen  to  liim  as  a  eonsiimer  was  not  aaked.  The  extra 
profit  made  hj  bim  waa  contemplated  aa  so  much  to  the 
good,  and  there  waa  no  rccognition  of  the  fact  that  if  all 
other  producers  were  aimilarly  enabled  to  get  higher  prices, 
the  result  mnst  be  that  be,  aa  conaiinier,  wonld  have  to  pay 
these  higher  prices  all  ronnd  for  tbe  tliings  he  wanted :  bis 
income  would  be  raised,  Init  his  expenditure  woidd  be  raised 
in  the  same  proportion. 

We  need  not  wonder,  then,  if  the  members  of  trade-unions 
are  misled  by  a  parallel  fallacy.  In  eaeh  elaaa  of  thcm — 
carpentera,  bricklaycrs,  engineera,  calico-printers,  wcavera, 
compoaitora,  presamen,  &c.— every  worker  tlunka  it  an  un- 
questionable  advantage  to  get  more  in  retiim  for  hla  work 
than  he  might  get  without  combination.  He  seea  only  the 
extra  amount  of  his  wapes,  and  does  not  see  how  that  extra 
amount  is  diaaipated.  Bnt  it  ia  dissipated.  Even  by  trade- 
iinionista  it  ia  now  a  recognized  trnth  that  in  any  occupation 
the  rise  of  wages  is  limited  by  the  price  obtained  for  tbe 
artiele  produced,  and  that  if  wages  are  forced  up,  the  price 
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of  tlie  article  produced  must  presently  be  forced  up,  What 
then  happenB  if,  as  now,  trade-unions  are  established  amotig 
tlie  workera  in  nearly  all  occupations,  and  if  tliese  trade- 
unions  severally  sutxreed  in  making  wages  higlier?  All  the 
varioua  articles  they  are  occupied  in  making  must  be  raised 
in  price;  andeaeh  trade-unionist,  whilesomuch  themorein 
pocket  by  advanced  wages,  is  so  much  the  more  out  of  pocket 
by  having  to  buy  things  at  advanced  rates. 

That  this  must  be  the  genoral  effect  bas  recently  been 
ehown  in  an  unmistakablc  way.  At  a  recent  Miners'  Con- 
gress  it  was  openly  eontended  tbat  the  out-put  of  coal  should 
be  restricted  until  the  priee  rose  to  the  extent  required  for 
giving  higher  wages.  '  Nothing  was  said  about  the  effect  this 
raised  price  of  coal  would  have  on  the  coinmiiiiity  at  lat^e, 
including,  as  ita  chief  component,  the  working  claaaes.  All 
labourera  and  artisans  necd  fuel,  and  if  coal  is  made  dearer 
each  of  them  iniist  either  spend  more  for  fires  or  be  pinched 
with  cold:  the  colliers'  profit  must  be  their  loBS.  But  what 
so  obviously  happens  in  this  case  happens  in  every  case. 
The  trade-union  policy  carried  out  to  the  füll,  has  the  effect 
that  every  kind  of  wage-earner  is  taxed  for  the  benefit  of 
every  other  kind  of  wage-eamer. 

§  830.  "  What  right  has  he  to  deprive  me  of  work  by 
offering  to  do  it  for  less?  "  says  the  trade-unioniat  concem- 
ing  the  non-unionist.  He  feels  himself  injured,  and  thinka 
that  whatever  injures  him  must  be  wrong.  Yet  if,  instead 
of  himself  and  a  competing  artisan,  he  contemplates  two 
competinp  tradesmen,  he  perceives  nothing  amiss  in  the 
underbidding  of  the  one  hy  the  other.  Says  the  grocer 
Jones,  pointing  to  Brown  the  grocer  over  the  way—'"  What 
right  has  lie  to  take  away  my  ciiatom  by  selling  his  tea  at 
twopence  a  pound  less  fhan  I  do?  "  Doea  the  unionist  here 
recognize  a  wrong  done  by  Brown  to  Jones?  Not  in  the 
least.  He  sees  that  the  two  have  equal  rights  tö  offer  their 
commodities  at  whatever  prices  they  please;  and  if  Brown 
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18  content  with  a  small  profit  while  Jones  greedily  demands 
a  large  one,  he  reganJs  Brown  as  tlie  better  fellow  of  tbe  two. 
See  then  how  self-interest  blinds  liim.  Here  are  two  trana- 
actions  completely  pasallel  in  their  essentials,  of  which  the 
one  is  regarded  as  utterly  illegitunate,  and  tlie  other  as  quite 
legitimate. 

Still  more  startling  becomes  the  antithesis  if  we  make  the 
parallel  closer.  Siippose  it  true,  as  sometimes  allegcd,  that 
the  lowered  price  of  wheat  ttocs  not  lower  the  price  of  broad, 
and  that  therefore  bakers  miist  have  combined  to  keep  it  up. 
As  a  biiyer  of  bread,  tlie  artisan  has  no  worda  too  atrong  for 
the  bakera  who,  by  their  nefarious  agreement,  oblige  bim  to 
Bpend  inore  money  for  the  same  amonnt  of  food  than  he 
would  otherwise  do;  and  if  he  can  find  a  baker  who,  not 
joining  the  rest,  cliargea  loss  for  a  loaf  in  proportion  to  tlie 
diminiehcd  cost  of  wheat,  be  applaink,  and  gladly  benefits 
by  going  to  bim.  Very  different  is  it  if  the  thing  to  be  sold 
ia  not  bread  but  labour.  Uniting  to  maintain  the  price  of  it 
is  worthy  of  applause,  wbile  refusal  to  unite,  followed  by 
consent  to  seil  labour  at  a  lower  rate,  is  violently  condemne<l. 
Tbose  who  do  the  one  tbink  theniaelves  honest,  and  call 
those  who  do  the  other  "  blacklega."  So  that  tbe  estimatea 
of  conduet  are  in  theae  two  eases  abaolutely  inverted,  Arti- 
ficially  raising  the  price  of  bread  is  viciona,  but  artificially 
raising  tbe  price  of  labour  ia  virtiioiis! 

If  we  iraagine  that  the  real  or  snpposed  bakers'  nnion, 
imitating  trade-nnionists  who  break  tbe  tools  of  recalcitrant 
fellow-workmen,  shoiild  sinasli  tlie  windowa  of  tbe  non- 
nnionist  baker  who  undersold  them,  tbe  artisan,  Standing  by, 
and  thinking  that  the  poliee  ougbt  to  interfere,  migbt  also 
tbink  that  the  sellera  of  bread  are  not  the  orily  persona  con- 
cemed;  bnt  that  the  bnyers  of  bread  havesomcthing  tosay. 
He  might  argwe  tbat  it  ia  not  wbolly  a  rinestion  of  profits 
made  by  unionist  and  non-unioniat  bakers,  but  is  in  part  a 
question  of  how  eustomers  may  be  fed  mögt  cheaply:  seeing 
vhich,  he  might  conclude  that  this  violence  of  the  unionist 
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baliers  was  a  wrong  done  not  only  to  the  Don-imionist  butto 
tlie  public  at  large.  In  hia  own  case,  however,  as  a  trader 
in  labour,  he  thinks  the  qiiestion  is  solely  between  himself, 
dcinandiiig  a  certain  rate  of  jiaj-,  and  the  non-unioniat  wlio 
offers  to  take  less  pay.  What  may  be  the  interest  of  the 
third  party  to  the  transaction,  who  buys  labour,  is  indiffer- 
ent. Biit  clearly  all  three  are  eoncerned,  If  the  unionist 
complains  that  tlie  Don-unionist  liurts  him  by  underbidding 
him  and  taking  away  hia  work,  not  only  may  the  non-union- 
iat reply  that  he  is  hurt  if  he  ia  prevented  from  working  at 
the  rate  he  offera,  hut  the  eiuploycr  may  complain  that  he, 
too,  ia  hurt  by  bcing  obliged  to  pay  niore  to  the  one  than  he 
would  to  the  otlier.  So  that  the  trade-unioniat'a  proceeding 
inflicta  two  hurts  that  one  may  be  prevented. 

Should  it  be  aaid  that  the  employer  ean  afford  to  pay  the 
higher  rate,  tlie  reply  is  that  the  profit  on  his  buainesa  is 
often  so  eut  down  by  competition  tbat  he  must,  by  giving 
tlie  higher  rate,  lose  all  profit  and  beeome  banknipt,  er  eise 
muat,  along  with  other  manufacturera  aimilarly  placed,  raise 
hia  pricea;  in  whieh  eaae  tlie  eomniunity  at  large,  inchiding 
wage-eamera  at  large,  is  the  third  party  hurt. 

§  831.  Eetuming  from  thia  incidental  critieism  let  us  ask 
what  are  the  effocta  of  the  trade-iinion  poHey,  pecuniaril; 
considered.  After  averaging  the  reaults  over  many  tradeä 
in  many  yeara,  do  we  find  the  wage-eamer  really  benefited 
in  hia  "  Standard  of  Life  "? 

There  is  one  case — that  of  the  agricultural  labourers — 
which  ahowa  clearly  that  under  some  eonditions  little  or 
nothing  can  be  done  by  eombination.  Numeroua  farms  are 
now  advertised  as  vacant'and  can  find  no  tenants:  tens  of 
thousands  of  acres  are  lying  idle.  If,  then,  the  cost  of  culti- 
vation  ia  even  now  auch  that  in  many  parts  no  adequate 
retiirn  on  capital  ean  bc  obtained  by  the  farmer;  and  if,  as 
we  are  told  liappeus  on  the  Bedford  estates,  all  the  rent  paid 
goes  in  kecping  the  famis  in  order;  the  impUcation  is  that 
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to  increase  the  coat  of  cultivation  by  giving  higher  wages, 
would  make  farming  unremunerative  over  a  yet  wider  area. 
Still  more  land  would  lie  idle,  and  the  deiuand  for  men 
would  be  by  so  mueh  deereafcd.  Hence  a  eoiubination  to 
raise  wages  would  in  many  localitiea  reault  in  having  no 
wages. 

Now  though  in  most  businesses  the  restraiiits  on  the  rise 
of  wages  are  lesa  manifest,  yet  it  needs  but  to  rememl)er  how 
often  manufacturers  have  to  mn  their  machinery  short 
hours  and  occasionally  to  atop  altogether  for  a  time — it 
needs  but  to  recall  official  reports  which  teil  of  empty  mills 
in  Lancashire  going  to  ruin;  to  see  that  in  other  caaes  trade 
conditions  put  an  impassable  liinit  to  wages.  And  this  in- 
ference  is  manifest  not  only  to  the  unconcemed  spectator, 
but  is  manifcat  to  some  officials  of  trade-uniona.  Here  is 
the  opinion  of  one  who  was  the  leader  of  the  moat  intelligent 
body  of  artisana — the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers. 

" 'We  believe,' Baid  Allan  before  the  Bojal  Commiaeion  io  1867, 
'  that  all  Btrikea  are  a  complete  waste  of  tnonef,  not  only  in  relation 
to  the  workmen,  but  also  to  the  emplojers.'" 
On  the  workmen  a  strike  entails  a  double  loss — the  losa  of 
the  fund  accumulated  by  sniall  contributions  through  many 
years,  and  the  further  loss  entailed  by  long-continued  idle- 
ness.  Even  when  the  striker  aiicceeds  in  obtaining  a  riae 
or  preventing  a  fall,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  gain 
obtained  in  course  of  time  by  the  weekly  increm  cnt  of  pay, 
is  equal  to  the  loaa  au<ldenly  aiiffered.  And  to  othors  than 
the  workers  the  losa  is  unqnestionable — not  to  the  employ- 
ers  only,  by  absence  of  interest  and  damage  to  plant,  but 
also  to  the  public  aa  being  the  poorer  by  so  much  product 
not  made. 

But  the  injury  wrought  by  wage-eamera'  combinations  is 
gometimes  far  greater.  There  haa  occasionally  been  caused 
a  wide-spread  eessation  of  an  indiistry,  like  that  which,  aa 
shown  above,  would  result  were  the  wages  of  rural  labourera 
forced  up.    And  here,  indeed,  we  come  upon  a  further  par- 
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allel  between  the  aiicient  craft-gilds  and  the  modern  wage- 
earners^  gilds.  In  past  times  gild-restrictione  Iiad  often  the 
effect  of  driving  away  craftsraen  from  the  towns  into  ad- 
jacent  localities,  and  sometimes  to  distant  places.  And  now 
in  sundry  cases  wage-earners,  having  either  through  legis- 
lation  or  by  strikes,  iinposed  terms  which  made  it  iinpoasible 
for  emidoyers  to  carry  on  their  businesses  profitably,  liave 
caiieed  migration  of  them.  The  most  notoriouB  case  is  tliat 
of  the  Spitalfields  weavers,  who  in  1773,  by  an  Act  enahling 
them  to  demand  wagea  fixed  by  magistrates,  so  raised  the 
cost  of  production  that  in  aome  fifty  yeara  moat  of  the  trade 
had  heen  driven  to  Macclesfield,  Manchester,  Norwich,  and 
Paialey.  A  more  recent  case,  directly  relevant  to  the  action 
of  trade-uniona,  ia  that  of  the  Tharaes-ahipwrighta.  By  in- 
aiating  on  certain  rates  of  pay  they  made  it  impracticable 
to  biiild  ahips  in  the  Thames  at  a  profit,  and  the  indiisti; 
went  North ;  and  now  anch  ahipwrlghta  aa  remain  in  London 
are  begging  for  work  from  the  Admiralty,  Aa  pointed  out 
to  a  recent  depiitation,  the  accepted  tender  for  repaira  of  a 
Government  vessel  was  iesa  than  half  that  which  a  Thamea- 
buildcr,  hampered  by  the  trade-union,  could  afford  to  offer. 
So  ia  it  alleged  to  have  been  in  other  tradea,  and  so  it  may 
presently  be  on  a  miich  larger  acale.  For  the  trade-nnion 
policy,  in  proportion  as  it  apreada,  tends  to  drive  certain 
occupations  not  from  one  part  of  England  to  another  but 
from  England  to  the  Continent:  the  lower  pay  and  longer 
houra  of  continental  artiaana,  making  it  possible  to  produce 
aa  good  a  commodity  at  a  iower  price.  Nay,  not  only  in  for- 
eign  marketa  but  in  the  home  market,  is  the  spreading  aale 
of  articles  "  made  in  Germany  "  complained  of.  An  in- 
stanee,  to  which  attention  haa  just  been  drawn  by  a  atrike, 
is  ftimiahed  by  the  glass-trade.  It  ia  stated  that  nine-tentha 
of  the  glaaa  now  uscd  in  England  is  of  foreign  manufacture. 
One  striking  lesson  fiimialie*!  by  Engliah  hiatory  should 
show  trade-nnionista  hat  pennanent  rates  of  wages  are 
determined  by  other  causea  than  the  willa  of  either  employ- 
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ere  or  employed.  When  the  Black  Deatli  had  swept  away  a 
large  part  o£  tlie  popiilation  (more  than  half  it  is  said)  ao 
that  the  number  of  workera  became  inaufficient  £or  the  work 
to  be  done,  wages  rose  immensely,  and  maintained  their 
high  rate  notwithstanding  all  efEorts  to  keep  them  down  by 
lawa  and  puniahmenta.  Conversely,  thcre  have  been  niimer- 
ous  easea  in  whioh  strikes  have  failed  to  prevent  lowering  of 
wagea  when  trade  waa  depresaed.  Wliere  the  deniand  for 
labour  is  great,  wages  cannot  be  kept  down;  and  where  it  is 
amall,  they  cannot  be  kept  up. 

§  832.  What  then  are  we  to  say  of  trade-iiniona?  TTnder 
their  original  form  aa  friendly  societies — organizationa  for 
rendering  miitiial  aid — they  were  of  coiirae  extromely  bene- 
ficial;  and  in  ao  far  aa  they  aubaerve  thia  piirpoao  down  to 
the  present  tiinc,  they  can  acarccly  be  too  iniich  lauded. 
Here,  however,  we  are  coneemod  not  witli  tlie  relationa  of 
their  meinbera  to  one  another,  bnt  with  their  corporate  rela- 
tions  to  employera  and  the  public.  Must  we  say  that  tliough 
one  aet  of  artiaans  iiiay  aiiccced  for  a  time  in  getting  more 
pay  for  the  same  work,  yet  this  advantage  ia  eventnally  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  (including  the  raass  of  wage- 
eamera),  and  that  when  all  other  groupa  of  artisana,  follow- 
ing  the  example,  have  raiaed  their  wagcs,  the  reaiilt  is  a 
mutnal  cancelling  of  benefita?  Miist  we  say  that  while  ulti- 
mately  failing  in  their  propoaed  enda,  trade-unions  do 
nothing  elae  than  infliet  grave  miachiefs  in  trying  to  achieve 
them? 

Tbia  is  too  aweeping  a  conchision.  They  seein  natural  to 
the  paasing  phaae  of  ao<'iaI  evohition,  and  may  have  bene- 
ficial  functiona  linder  existing  eonditiona.  Everywhere  ag- 
greasion  begeta  reaiatance  and  counter-aggresaion ;  and  in 
our  present  tranaitional  State,  aenii-militant  and  senii-indua- 
trial,  trespaBaes  have  to  be  kept  in  check  by  the  fear  of  retali- 
atory  trespasses. 

Judging  Irom  their  harsh  and  cruel  conduct  in  the  past, 
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it  ia  tolerably  certain  that  employere  are  now  prevented 
from  doing  unfair  things  whicli  tliey  wouM  eise  do.  Con- 
acious  tliat  tradc-unions  are  ever  ready  to  act,  they  are  more 
prompt  to  raise  wage«  when  trade  is  flourishing  tlian  tliey 
ivould  otlierwiae  be;  and  when  there  come  times  of  depree- 
sion,  they  lower  wages  only  when  they  cannot  otherwiae 
carry  on  their  buainessea. 

Knowing  the  power  wbich  iinions  can  exert,  masters  are 
led  to  treat  the  individual  meinbers  of  them  with  more 
respect  than  they  woiild  otlierwise  do:  the  statue  of  the 
workmaQ  is  ahiioat  iieccstiarily  raised.  ilorcovcr,  haviiig  a 
strong  motive  for  keepiiig  on  good  terms  with  the  iinion,  a 
master  is  more  likely  than  he  would  eise  be  to  study  the 
general  conveniencc  of  liis  inen,  and  to  carry  on  bis  works  in 
ways  eonduoive  to  their  health.  There  is  an  nltimate  gain 
in  moral  and  physical  treatment  if  there  is  no  ultimate  gain 
in  wages. 

Then  in  the  third  place  mnst  be  named  the  discipline 
given  hy  trade-nnion  Organization  and  action.  Considercd 
under  its  chief  aspect,  the  progrcas  of  social  life  at  large  ia  a 
progress  in  fitnoss  for  living  and  worklng  togetlier:  and  all 
minor  societies  of  men  formed  within  a  major  society — a 
nation— siibject  their  members  to  sets  of  incentivea  and 
restraints  which  inorease  their  fitnesa.  The  indnced  habita 
of  fecling  and  thoiiglit  tend  to  mnkc  men  more  available 
than  they  woiild  eise  be,  for  such  higher  forms  of  social 
Organization  as  will  probably  hereafter  ariae. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

COOPERATION. 

§  833.  Social  life  in  its  eiitirety  is  carried  on  by  coopt^ra- 
tion,  and  the  iise  of  tlie  word  to  distingiiish  a  special  form  of 
social  life  is  a  nairow  iise  of  it.  As  was  pointed  out  when 
treating  of  Political  Inatihitions  {§  441),  a  nation's  activities 
are  divisible  into  two  leading  kiads  of  Cooperation,  distin- 
guisliable  as  the  eonscions  and  tlie  unconacious — the  one 
being  militant  and  the  other  indnstrial.  The  Commander, 
officere,  and  common  aoldiers  fonning  an  anny,  conscioiisly 
act  together  to  aohieve  a  givcn  end.  The  men  engaged  in 
bnsinesses  o£  all  kinds,  severally  pursuing  private  ends,  act 
together  to  achieve  a  puhlic  end  »nthouglit  of  by  tliein, 
Conaidered  in  the  aggregate,  their  actiona  anbaerve  the  wanta 
of  the  whole  society;  but  thcy  are  not  dictated  by  an  au- 
thority,  and  they  are  carried  on  bv  each  with  a  view  to  hia 
own  welfare,  and  not  with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of  all. 

In  our  days,  howevor,  there  havc  arisen  anndry  modca  of 
working  together  for  indnstrial  pnrposes,  acconipanied  by 
conscionsness  of  a  common  end,  like  the  working  together 
for  militant  pnrposes.  There  is  first  that  mo<le  lately  de- 
acribed  nnder  the  title  of  "  Compound  Capital  " — the  Co- 
operation of  ahareholders  in  joint-atock  companies.  Though 
anch  aharehüldera  do  not  themsolves  achieve  the  ends  for 
which  they  unite,  yet,  bofh  by  jointly  contributing  money 
'  and  by  forming  an  administmtion,  they  cOnsciously  eooper- 
ate.    ünder  another  form  we  see  Cooperation  in  the  actiona 
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of  trade-unions.  Though  their  members  do  not  work  to- 
gether  for  purposes  of  produetion.yet  their  trade-regulations 
form  a  f actor  in  production ;  and  their  working  togetber  is 
conapicuously  of  the  conscious  kind. 

But  in  this  chapter  our  topie  is  that  mode  o£  eonsciously 
working  together  for  industrial  purpoaea,  which  now  mo- 
nopolizes  the  word  Cooperation.  The  queation  here  tacitly 
raised  is  whetlier  social  siistentation  can  he  carried  on  best 
by  tbat  imconscious  Cooperation  which  has  naturally  evolved 
itself  in  the  course  of  civilization,  or  whether  it  can  be 
carried  on  best  by  this  special  form  of  conscious  Cooperation 
at  present  advocated  and  to  sorae  extent  practised. 

§  834.  Conscions  Cooperation  for  industrial  purposes  is, 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  social  life,  closely  associated  with 
conscious  Cooperation  for  militant  purposes.  The  hahit  of 
acting  together  against  hmnan  enemies,  naturally  passes 
into  the  habit  of  acting  togetlier  against  brüte  enemies  or 
prey.  Even  among  intelligent  animals,  as  wolves,  we  aee 
this  kind  of  Cooperation ;  and  it  is  common  among  huntiog 
tribes,  as  those  of  North  America,  wbere  herds  of  buffalo, 
for  instance,  are  dcalt  with  by  combined  attacks.  Occasion- 
ally,  Cooperation  for  the  capture  of  animals  is  of  a  much 
higher  order,  Barrow  and  Galton  teil  iis  that  in  South 
Africa  elalrorately  constructed  traps  of  vast  extent,  int« 
which  beasts  are  driven,  are  formed  by  the  combined  efforta 
of  many  Bush  inen. 

Among  others  of  the  uncivilized  and  semi-civilized  tbere 
are  incipient  cooperations  more  propcrly  to  he  classed  as 
industrial.    Of  tlie  Borlo  and  Dhimäla  Hodgaon  says — 

"  They  mutually  assist  each  nther  for  the  nonce,  os  well  io  construct- 
ing  their  houses  as  in   Clearing  their  plota  of  cultivation,  merelj 
providing  the  helpmate«  with  &  plentiful  Bupply  of  beer." 
Similarly  Orange  felis  ns  of  the  Jfagas  that — 

"In  building  houses,  neighboiira  are  required  by  custom  to  »asirt 
each  other,  for  which  they  are  feaeted  by  the  pereon  whose  bouse  thej 
are  building." 
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Uaages  of  kindred  characters  exist  among  the  Araucanians, 

conceming  whom  Thompson,  af  ter  speaking  of  their  f irneral 

and  marriage  feasts  as  open  gratis  to  all,  adds: — 

'*  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  mingaeoB^  or  those  dinners  wbich 
they  are  accufltomed  to  make  on  occasion  of  cultivating  their  land, 
threshing  their  grain,  building  a  house,  or  any  other  work  which 
requires  the  combined  aid  of  several.  At  such  tijnes  all  those  who 
wish  to  partake  in  the  feast,  must  labour  until  the  work  is  com- 
pleted." 

In  these  cases,  however,  Cooperation  is  merely  prefigured. 

There  is  reciprocity  of  aid  under  a  combined  form,  and  the 

idea  of  exchange  is  dominant;  as  is  shown  more  clearly  in 

the  case  of  the  ancient  Yucantanese. 

**It  is  usual  for  the  women  to  assist  one  another  in  weaving  and 
spinning,  and  to  repay  that  assistance  as  their  husbands  do  with 
regard  to  their  field  works/' 

But  though  here  there  is  a  bartering  of  labour,  yet,  as  there 
ifl  a  working  in  concert,  the  consciousness  of  Cooperation  is 
nascent,  and  readily  passes  into  a  definite  form  where  Joint 
advantage  prompts.  A  good  instance  is  fumished  by  the 
Padam,  who,  as  we  saw  (§  783)  live  in  a  kind  of  qualified 
communism.    Says  Dalton — 

^'Tbe  inhabitants  are  well  sapplied  with  water;  there  are  several 
elevated  Springs,  and  the  discharges  from  these  are  collected  and 
carried  to  different  parts  of  the  villages  in  aqueducts  or  pipes  of 
bamboos,  from  which  a  bright,  pure  stream  continually  flows." 

Among  a  more  civilized  people,  the  ancient  Singhalese,  Co- 
operation for  a  kindred  purpose  was  highly  developed.  Ten- 
nent  writes  concerning  them: — 

"  Cultivation,  as  it  existed  in  the  north  of  Ceylon,  was  almost  entirely 
'  dependent  on  the  störe  of  water  preserved  in  each  village  tank ;  and 
it  could  only  be  carried  on  by  the  combined  labour  of  the  whole  local 
Community,  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  collect  and  secure  the  requi- 
dte  supply  for  irrigation,  and  afterwards  to  distribute  it  to  the  rice 
lands,  which  were  tilled  by  the  united  exertions  of  the  inhabitants, 
amongst  whom  the  crop  was  divided  in  due  proportions.  So  indis- 
pensable were  concord  and  union  in  such  Operations,  that  injunctions 
for  their  maintenance  were  sometimes  engraven  on  the  rocks/' 
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Änother  iDstance  occurs  in  Nortli  America.  Says  Bancroft, 
writing  about  the  Papagos — 

"  Host  of  these  people  inigate  their  laods  bj  means  of  conduita  cu 
ditcheit,  leadiug  either  from  the  river  or  from  tanka  in  which  rtin- 
vater  ie  coUected  and  titored  for  thepurpoM.  These  ditchea  tue  kepl 
in  repftir  b;  the  Community,  but  farniog  Operations  art-  carried  on  bj 
each  family  for  its  owd  separate  benefit,  which  is  a  noticeable  sdvaiic« 
from  the  usual  savage  commuDisin.'' 

Thiis  it  8^1113  a  safe  inference  that  generally,  among  semi- 
civilized  peoples  wlio  practise  irrigatioii,  the  required  works 
have  reaulted  from  the  Joint  laboure  of  many, 

§  835.  When  we  ignore  those  narrow  limits  commonly 
given  to  the  title  Cooperation,  we  ace  that,  beyond  those 
already  iianied,  there  are  many  social  stnictiires  which  are 
riglitly  comprehendod  under  it,  and  muat  here  be  noticed. 

The  most  familiär  of  thcni  are  the  multitudinoiia  friendly 
Bocieties,  from  village  sick-clubs  up  to  the  vaat  organizations 
which  from  tinie  to  time  hold  tlicir  congresses.  Xe.tt  above 
the  piirely  local  ones,  corae  those  which  take  wliole  coimties 
for  their  s]>hcro9;  as  in  Esaex,  Hampshire,  AViltshire,  Berk- 
shire, &c.,  having  coiint^'-towns  as  their  ceiitrea,  Larger 
Btill  are  the  affiliated  ordcrs,  nnmbenng  70  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  whicli  take  wider  ranges:  the  largest  being  the 
Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellowa,  and  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Forestera,  together  nnmbenng  nearly  a  million  membcrs. 
Certain  other  bodica  of  kindred  natnres,  chiefly  burial  socie- 
ties,  liave  extensive  ranüficationa — "  Iiidustrial  Assiirance 
Societiea,"  they  have  been  called ;  doing  for  the  poor  what 
the  more  conapiciioiis  inatitntions  for  averaging  the  risks  of 
fire,  accidenta,  wrecks,  &c.,  do  for  the  better  off,  Excluding 
such  of  these  as  are  earried  on  to  gaiii  dividends  on  invcsted 
capital,  and  incliiding  all  which  afford  mutnally-aasured 
benefits,  we  see  that  they  are  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of 
Cooperation:  there  is  acting  together  though  not  working 
together. 
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As  prompted  by  a  like  epirit  may  be  named  tbe  Agricul- 
tural  Credit  Banks  which  have  of  late  yeare  spread  in  Ger- 
many,  Austria,  and  Italy — cooperative  loan  societies  as  they 
may  be  called.  Instead  of  borrowing  money  from  ordinary 
bankfl  or  from  money-lenders,  tbe  members  of  these  bodies 
practically  borrow  from  one  another  under  tbe  guidance  of 
an  adminiatration  of  their  own:  tbe  adminiatration  taking 
care  tbat  only  aucb  loans  are  made  aa  tbe  intereata  of  all 
permit.  Of  coiirae  everj-thing  depends  on  tbe  jiidgment 
and  bonesty  of  tbe  ofbciala;  but  granting  tbese,  sucb  banks 
exbibit  a  form  of  Cooperation  iindeniably  beneficial. 

Among  cooperative  bodiea  of  otber  kinds  have  to  be 
named  tlie  Kuseian  "  arteis."  Ae  defined  by  Mr.  Carnegie 
of  tbe  British  Erabasay  in  St.  Petersburg,  quoting  a  native 
autbority,  one  of  these  bodies  is  "  an  aasociation  of  certain 
persona  wbo  iinite  tbeir  capital  and  labour,  or  only  tlie  latter, 
for  a  certain  work,  trade,  or  undertaking."  Eacb  member 
of  the  association  has  an  cqual  abare  in  the  duties  and  work; 
eacb  member  receives  an  equal  sbare  of  the  profits;  and  all 
members  are  mutiially  reaponsible  for  tbe  work  and  condiict 
of  eacb.  Tbe  ayatem  ia  said  to  date  from  tbe  lOtb  ocntury, 
when  certain  Cossacka  on  tbe  Dnieper  "  banded  tbemselves 
together  for  offensive  and  defensive  purposea  and  elected  a 
cbief,  or  ataman,  for  a  certain  fixed  pcriod,  wbo  conducted 
tbe  Operations  of  the  tribe  and  superintended  t!ie  equal  di- 
vision  of  the  spoil  to  eacb  member  of  it."  Thia  Statement 
harmonizes  witb  the  infercnce  drawn  above,  that  tbere  is  an 
eaay  transition  from  conaciona  union  for  militant  piirposes  to 
conscioua  union  for  industrial  purposes.  These  bodies  are 
various  in  their  oocupations.  "  There  are  artela  of  earpon- 
ters,  painters,  blacksmiths,  masons,  porters,  bargecs,  waitcrs, 
&c.,"  83  well  aa  of  many  less  general  tradea.  Great  trust  ia 
placed  in  them;  even  to  tbe  extent  of  pladng  large  aums  of 
money  in  their  charge.  One  reason  for  their  tnistwortbincsa 
is  that  tbe  admission  of  new  members  ia  jealously  guardcd. 
But  judging  from  tbeir  traditional  origin  and  present  eon- 
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Btitution,  it  wouM  seem  that  these  arteis  are  reallj  develop- 
tnente  of  tbe  primitive  Compound  family,  the  traits  of  which 
we  contemplated  in  the  chapter  on  "  Communal  ßeguk- 
tion,"  aod  which  once  prevailed  widely  in  the  east  of  Eu- 
rope.  One  of  their  niles  was  that  thoae  of  their  members 
who  travelled  in  searcb  of  werk  liad  to  band  over  to  tbe 
group  the  profits  they  made;  and  if  we  siippoae  this  rule  to 
have  held  after  tbe  Compound  household  or  village-com- 
munity  had  dissolyed,  the  "  artel  "  would  result.* 

In  Bulgaria  there  bave  existed,  and  continue  to  exist, 
tliough  they  are  not  now  flonrisliing,  certain  kindred  as80- 
ciations,  Tliere  are  coo])tirative  groiips  of  market-gardenere, 
masons,  and  bakers.  The  gardeners'  associations,  Jire?ek 
says,  go  from  town  to  towii,  and  sometimea  abroad,  during  a 
certain  part  o£  tbe  year.  On  inland  tours  they  nnmber  6  to 
12  in  a  group;  on  foreign  toura  40  to.70.  £ach  group  is 
under  tbe  lead  of  a  master  or  eider  who  keeps  the  accounts 
and  acta  as  treasurer. 

§  836.  Before  passing  to  Cooperation  as  orclinarily  under- 
atood,  there  have  still  to  be  noticed  some  further  indnstrial 
organizationa  wbich  in  a  measure  come  nnder  tbe  title — 
organizations  wbich  are  intermediate  between  tbose  of  tbe 
ordinary  maater-and-workmen  form,  and  tboae  eomposed  of 
workers  wbo  are  tbcmselvea  inaatera,  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
concema  in  whicb  profit-sharing  is  practised, 

Tbe  adoption  of  tbis  syatem,  of  wbich  there  are  many 
instances  on  tbe  Continent,  wbile  in  part  prompted  by  re- 
*  VeriQcktion  hu  tince  oome  b)  band  in  a  diBsertaÜon  oa  tfac  Rauiin 
ftrtels  by  Dr.  Stibr.  Each  bod;  cotibibU  of  a  bidiU  nnmber,  in  close  fralernal 
reUlioD.  There  ie  asBociated  living,  in  reapect  of  food,  dwelling,  woric,  and 
pleasure.  There  \e  subordinatioD  to  a  head,  vho  representa  the  imrop  to 
tlie  outer  world.  Hc  ii  the  sole  legislator  and  directs  the  entire  Hfe  of  the 
uaedatioiL  Implicit  obedtence  is  ^vcn  to  him,  and  like  •  familj-bead  be 
■U  iubject  to  DO  coDtrol  from  the  membera.  A.I  firet  it  Beemed  that  Che  artd 
«aa  ineongniouB  aa  occurriog  m  Ruaeia.  It  U  now  minifest  that,  aa  ■ 
despotic  industrlal  organiiation,  it  hanoonicea  vith  the  despotjc  poUtloJ 
O^anliatioii. 
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gard  for  the  welfare  of  tlie  workman,  appears  to  have  been 
in  part  prompted  by  the  belief  tbat  work  given  in  return 
for  wages  only,  ia  relatively  ineffieient  in  respect  of  qiiantity 
or  quality,  or  botli;  and  tbat  tlie  tendency  to  be  lax  entails 
also  additional  cost  of  auperintendence,  Hence  the  conclu- 
sion  ia  tbat  the  employer  bimself  profita  bj  giving  a  abare  of 
profits.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor,  the  modes  of 
apportionment  "  fall  into  three  eategories: — 1.  Those  wbicb 
pay  over  the  workraen's  share  in  an  annual  ready-money 
bonus.  2,  Those  which  retain  tbat  abare  for  an  assigned 
period,  in  order  ultimateiy  to  apply  it,  together  witli  ita  ac- 
cumulated  intereat,  for  the  workmen's  benefit.  3.  Those 
which  anniially  diatribute  a  portion  of  the  workmen'a  share, 
and  invest  the  remainder."  M.  Bord,  pianoforte  maker  in 
Paris,  who  bas  adopted  the  first  of  these  metboda,  eonsidcrs 
the  effects  "extremely  aatiafactory."  The  manager  of  the 
Compagnie  d'Assurances  Generales,  which  adopta  the  aec- 
ond  metliod,  says: 

"Hj  present  opiDtoD  ie  more  favourable  than  ever.  .  .  .  The  insti- 
tutioD  has  now  hod  thirt;  jears  of  eiperience,  that  ia  to  baj,  of  unvory- 
ing  snccesses." 

But  most  of  the  "  participating  honses  "  adopt  neither  im- 
mediate  diatribution  nor  remote  poatponement,  but  a  mix- 
tiire  of  the  two.  A  part  of  the  workmen'a  abare  of  profit 
is  paid  over  to  bim  annually,  and  a  part  invested  on  hia 
behalf.  This  ia  the  plan  foliowed  in  the  printing,  pnbliab- 
ing,  and  bookselling  eatablisbment  of  M.  Chaix  in  Paria. 
The  annual  average  workman's  dividend  is  7J  per  cent,  on 
bis  wagee;  and  as  a  result  M.  Chaix  saya — "  Eaeh  one  takes 
more  intereat  in  the  work  aaaigned  to  him  and  executea  it 
better  and  more  expeditiously," 

In  all  these  eases  the  relation  between  employer  and 
employed  ia  üke  the  ordJnary  relation,  aave  in  respect  of  the 
bonus  given  in  one  or  other  form.  "  There  are,  however,  a 
few  houaea  which  admit  their  work-people  to  part-ownersbip 
in  the  capital,  and  to  a  share  in  the  administrative  control." 
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Of  these  the  beat  known,  ot  which  some  account  was  given 
50  years  ago  in  Mill'e  PoUtical  Economy,  ia  the  "  Maison 
Leclaire  " — a  house-palDting  and  docorating  establishment, 
whicb  comiiienced  the  protit-sharing  system  in  1842  and 
developed  it  in  various  directiona.  Since  the  founder'a  death 
it  haß  continued  to  proeper,  even  at  an  increasing  rate;  so 
tliat  its  euccess  of  late  years  is  described  aa  "  little  short  of 
marvelloua."  A  workman'a  sliare  of  profit  in  1880  was  IS 
per  cent.  on  bis  year's  wages,  in  addition  to  large  advantages 
from  the  associatcd  Mutual  Aid  and  Pension  Society. 

But  along  witb  a  hundred  or  more  successful  profit-aliar- 
ing  establiahmenta  on  tbe  Continent,  there  bave  to  be  placed 
the  many  eatablialinienta  of  the  kind  whicb  bave  faifed;  and 
failiires  liave  been  especially  common  in  England. 

Among  defecta  of  the  system  whicb  Mr.  Halsey,  manager 
of  certain  Mining  Machinery  Works  in  Canada,  points  out, 
before  deacribing  a  aystem  of  hia  own,  are  tbeae: — 1.  Profit 
in  many  caaee  reaulta  from  inventions,  improvements,  econo- 
mies,  with  which  the  workman  haa  nothing  to  do,  and  if  he 
is  given  a  share  of  it,  this,  not  being  due  in  any  way  to  bis 
laboiir,  is  a  gift.  2.  A  ahare  of  the  total  profit,  when  divided 
among  all  the  workmen,  givea  to  one  more,  and  another  less, 
tban  he  deservea;  since  in  ability  and  diligenee  they  are 
nnequal.  3.  The  reward  for  extra  labour  and  care  is  dis- 
tant,  even  wlien  the  division  is  anniially  made,  and  still  more 
wlien  the  employea'  abare  ia  inveated.  4.  There  cannot 
rightly  be  profit-aharing  unleas  there  is  also  loss^haring, 
and  any  arrangement  nnder  whicb  tbe  worker  had  to  sur- 
render hark  part  of  bia  wages  wonld  evidently  never  be  tol- 
erated,  even  if  practicable.  5.  Inevitably  there  must  be 
more  or  less  diatrust  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  employes.  Even  were 
they  allowed  to  see  the  booka  they  could  not  iinderstand 
them,  and  they  miist  feel  tbat  they  are  in  the  handa  of  tlieir 
employerg,  who  may  ao  represent  matters  tbat  they  do  not 
get  the  promisod  sbares:  they  may  bave  been  led  to  work 
tarder  and  then  get  no  adequate  retume. 
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The  "  prenüum  plan  "  which  Mr.  Halsey  introduced,  and 
alleges  to  be  succesefui,  is  one  which  takea  a  tolerably  well- 
known  tirae-coat  of  a  certain  piece  of  work,  and  gives  to  tho 
workman  extra  pay  proportionate  to  the  diniiniahed  tinie  in 
which  he  completcB  it — a  premium  of  ao  much  on  each 
hour  economized.  This  system  is  akin  to  one  adopted  in 
Eng'and  by  Willana-and  Robinson,  Limited,  under  which  a 
"  reference  rate  "  (or  Standard  rate)  £or  a  specified  task  hav- 
ing  been  settled,  if  the  cost  aa  measured  in  time-wagea  ia 
lesa,  then  the  workman  receivea  half  the  differenee  between 
the  atandard  cost  and  the  lowered  cost  resulting  from  his 
skill  and  industry.  A  kindred  system  is  adopted  by  the 
Yale  and  Towne  Mannfactiiring  Company  of  Connecticut. 
Setting  out  with  a  Standard  cost,  not  of  lahour  upon  special 
piecee  of  work,  but  of  lahoiir  and  materiata  throughout  the 
entire  busineaa,  suramed  up  into  an  aggregate,  they  meas- 
ure,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  differenee  between  the  esti- 
mated  Standard  cost  and  the  aetual  redueed  cost  consequent 
upon  diligence,  skill,  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  employes, 
and  divide  this  "  gain  "  eqnally  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed:  the  differenee  between  these  allied  methods  being 
that  linder  the  kat  the  individnal  workman  does  not  bene- 
fit  so  fully  and  diatinctly  by  his  stiperiority  aa  he  does  nnder 
the  firat. 

Speakiiig  generally  of  these  several  niethoda  of  profit- 
sharing  and  gain-sharing,  it  miiat  anffice  here  to  recognize 
considerable  advantagea  joined  with  serions  defects;  and 
concerning  the  last  groiip  of  methods  it  may  be  observed 
that  thoiigh  approaching  more  nearly  to  an  ideal  system  of 
apportioning  out  reward  to  merit,  they  have  the  diaadvan- 
tage  of  great  eomplication  in  the  making  of  eatimates  and 
keeping  of  accoiinta — a  eomplication  which,  entailing  laboiir 
to  be  paid  for,  entails  a  certaip  dediiction  from  the  beneöte 
resulting. 

§  837.  We  come  now  to  those  forma  of  industrial  orgau- 
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ization  usually  classed  as  cooperative,  though  whether  all 
are  rightly  so  classed  may  be  questioned.  It  must  suffice 
here  to  recognize  such  only  of  them  as  have  arisen  in  Eng- 
land.* 

Conforming  to  the  general  process  of  evolution,  the 
germs  of  them  were  but  vaguely  cooperative;  and  they 
foreshadowed  the  two  different  fonns  of  Cooperation,  so 
called,  which  have  since  differentiated.  Swayed  by  a  delii- 
sion  like  that  which  in  times  of  scarcity  leads  mobs  to  smasli 
the  Windows  of  those  who  seil  bread,  working  men,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  Century  and  beginning  of  this,  ascribing  the 
distress  they  suffered  to  the  proximate  agents  inflicting  it — 
the  miliers  and  bakers — against  whom  they  made  also  the 
probably  just  complaint  that  they  adulterated  flour,  deter- 
mined  to  grind  and  bake  f or  themselves.  Mills  were  estab- 
lished  at  Hiill,  Whitby,  Devonport,  while  baking-societies 
were  formed  at  Sheerness  and  in  Scotland.  In  these  cases, 
though  production  and  distribution  were  both  carried  on, 
yet  the  mass  of  those  who  sought  and  reaped  the  benefits 
were  not  themselves  the  workers  in  the  mills  or  bakeries; 
nor  did  they,  as  a  body,  occupy  themselves  in  the  business 
of  distributing  the  products.  They  simply,  while  trying  to 
secure  good  food,  set  up  establishments  for  the  purpose  of 
escaping  f rom  the  payments  made  to  the  ordinary  producer 
and  distributor. 

Twenty  years  later  arose,  first  at  Brighton  and  afterwards 
elsewhere,  "  union  shbps;  "  which  were  stores  of  such  com- 
modities  as  their  working-class  members  chiefly  needed:  the 
ultimate  purpose,  however,  being  the  ambitious  one  of  add- 
ing  profit  to  capital  until  a  sum  sufficient  for  establishing 
communistic  societies  had  been  raised.     Presently,  certain 

*  For  the  facta  contained  in  tbis  and  the  following  Fection,  I  am  in- 
debted  in  part  to  the  elaborate  and  picturesquc  HvAory  of  Co  operatum  m 
England^  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  and  in  part  to  The  Cooperative  MopemerU 
in  Greai  Britain,  by  Miss  Beatrice  Potter  (now  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb),  which, 
being  a  compendious  Statement  of  essentials,  bas  better  served  mj  puipose 
in  making  brief  outlines. 
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of  them  prospered  so  f ar  as  to  employ  Bome  of  their  own 
members  in  manufacturing  a  few  of  the  common  articles 
sold ;  and  then  there  came  the  "  laboiir  exchanges  " — places 
for  disposing  of  the  surplus  producta  of  these  small  co- 
operative  bodies,  on  the  basis  of  the  respective  labour-values 
of  the  things  exchanged.  Nearly  all  of  them  disappeared  in 
a  few  years;  partly  from  lack  of  variety  in  the  producta 
they  offered  to  the  wives  of  their  members,  partly  because 
they  gave  little  or  no  credit,  partly,  as  it  proved,  from  a 
defect  in  their  economic  policy. 

After  an  interval  of  nearly  20  years,  during  which  politi- 
cal  agitation  had  mainly  absorbed  the  attentions  and  ener- 
gies  of  working-class  leaders,  there  came  a  revival  of  the  co- 
operative  movement,  again  prompted  by  a  communistic 
ideal.  This  occurred  at  Rochdale,  among  those  who  called 
themselves  "  Equitable  Pioneers."  Their  scheme  was  dis- 
tinguished  from  preceding  schemes  by  an  essential  trait. 
The  profits  of  the  störe  were  divided  neither  among  those 
who  subscribed  the  capital,  nor  among  those  engaged  in 
the  work  of  distribution,  but  among  its  customers  in  propor- 
tion  to  the  money-values  of  their  purchases.  "  The  effect  of 
the  Rochdale  persistent  application  of  the  principle  of  divid- 
ing  profits  on  purchases  "  was  first  of  all  great  prosperity  of 
the  local  störe,  and  then  a  spreading  of  the  System  to  other 
towns,  similarly  followed  by  prosperity;  so  that  in  less  than 
50  years  the  body  of  cooperators  in  the  kingdom  had  "  its 
million  members,  thirty-six  millions  of  annual  trade,  three 
millions  of  yearly  ^  profits,'  and  twelve  millions  of  accumu- 
lated  capital." 

Along  with  the  idea  of  supplying  consumcrs  cheaply, 
there  had  gone  the  idea  of  buying  cheaply  the  commodities 
supplied  to  them.  From  time  to  time  had  been  made  sug- 
gestions  for  a  wholesale  coopcrative  society,  from  which  the 
retail  Stores  might  get  what  they  required  on  advantageous 
terms.  After  sundry  abortive  attempts,  an  agency  of  this 
kind  was  established  at  Manchester  in  1864.    While  fulfill- 
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ing  its  immediate  purpose,  thie  also  formed  a  centre  of  fed- 
eration — a  place  in  which  the  cooperative  Organization  be- 
came  integrated.  And  tlien,  presenlly,  was  joined  with  ita 
cooperative  bank;  further  facilitating  tranaactions  through- 
out  the  Organization,  and  serving  to  integrale  it  stiil  more 
elosely. 

Some  other  essential  traits  have  to  be  named.  The  firat  is 
that  thoogh  for  a  time  the  businesa  of  the  Hocbdale  störe 
(and  presumably  of  other  early  etores)  was  carried  on  grata 
by  the  cooperators  themselves,  who  iindertook  duties  in 
rotatioTi,  tliere  aroac,  as  tlio  businesa  grew,  the  need  for 
salaried  officials.  After  the  appointment  of  men  who  served 
the  coo)>erative  body  as  wape-eamera,  tliere  went  the  resolii- 
tion  that  none  such  should  be  niembera  of  tlie  governing 
body;  and  later  came  the  resolntion  that  none  snch  shoiiM 
vote  in  the  election  of  the  governing  body.  Duly  recogniü- 
ing  these  cardinal  distinctions,  let  us  now  ask  what  is  the 
true  nature  of  one  of  theae  ao-called  cooperative  storea, 

To  the  middle-class  imitations  of  them  the  name  "co- 
operative "  is  obvioualy  not  appropriate.  Having  capitals 
raised  by  shares  on  which  interest  is  either  paid  or  invested 
for  the  benefit  of  the  holders,  and,  thongh  at  first  selling 
pnly  to  ahareholdcrs,  having  fallen  into  the  practice  of 
selling  to  non-shareholdera  and  even  to  non-tit-ket-holdera, 
they  are  siniply  joint-stock  diatributing  ageneies.  The  pro- 
prietora,  employing  salaried  biiyers,  Clerks,  and  shopmen, 
conatitute  a  inany-headed  shopkeeper.  How  entirely  with- 
out  claim  to  the  title  "  cooperators  "  they  are,  is  manifest 
on  remembering  that  no  ahareholder  is  himself  a  workcr 
in  the  concem.  The  shareholders  may  be  said  to  act  to- 
gether  bnt  they  cannot  be  said  to  work  together.  The 
members  of  a  Woat-end  Club  are  just  as  properly  to  be  calted 
cooperators.  They  «nite  for  tbe  better  or  cheaper  fulfilment 
of  cortain  wants,  as  the  civil  aervants  aml  others  iinite  for 
the  botter  or  cheaper  fulfilment  of  certain  other  wants. 

Though  cooperative  etores  of  the  Kochdale  type,  not  di- 
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viding  Profits  in  the  ordiDary  way,  are  not  subject  to  the 
whole  oi  thia  criticiam,  yet  they  are  aiibject  to  part  of  it. 
Wben  those  wlio  formed  the  first  of  them  ceased  to  be  work- 
ers  in  the  process  of  distribiition,  they  eeased  to  be  coopera- 
tOT8  in  that  limited  sense  of  the  word  with  which  we  are 
here  concerned.  When  they  appoiiitetl  paid  acrvanta,  the 
members  became  wholly,  aa  they  werc  froiii  tlie  beginning 
mainly,  associated  consumers,  adopting  an  economical 
method  of  Bupplying  themselves.  To  provide  that  profita 
ahall  be  divided  among  ciistoiners  in  proportion  to  thcir  pur- 
cbases,  ie  ainiply  to  provide  tliat  they  ahall  have  what  they 
purchase  at  coat  price  plunthc  actiial  coat  of  distribution — 
the  cost  of  shop-rent,  wages,  and  interest  on  capital. 

It  shoiild  be  added  that  the  prosperity  of  tliese  institu- 
tione,  working-claaa  or  mitldle-claas,  has  been  in  large  meas- 
ure  due  to  other  causea  than  their  so-called  eooperative  cliar- 
acter,  By  making  it  a  nile  to  seil  for  cash  only,  they,  in  the 
firet  place,  diminish  the  amount  o£  capital  required,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  excinde  bad  debta  and  a  large  amount 
of  bookkeeping:  obvioiialy  being  so  enablcd  to  seil  at  lower 
rat«s.  With  the  large  middle-claas  storea  in  London  a  fur- 
ther  cause  operates.  People  who  deal  with  a  loeal  ahop- 
keeper  (who  miiat  charge  high  prices  to  get  a  living  out  of  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  business),  are  saved  the  time, 
trouble,  and  eost  of  a  journey.  If,  by  going  to  the  Civil 
Service  Stores  or  other  such  agency  (where  on  a  large  tiim- 
over  a  amall  profit  suffices)  they  take  on  themselves  this 
time,  trouble,  and  cost,  they  may  naturally  have  their 
commodities  at  lower  rates  tlian  they  give  fo  the  local  dia- 
tributor,  who  rightly  asks  payment  for  the  work  he  doea 
for  them. 

§  838.  Ättempts  to  carry  on  Cooperation  africtly  ao  called, 
have  now  to  be  considered.  From  the  various  kinds  of 
acting  together  which  have  boon  grouped  nnder  the  name, 
eitber  improperly  or  with  but  partial  propriety,  we  come  at 
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lengtb  to  the  literal  working  together  for  mutual  bene&t 
Says  Mr.  Schloss  in  his  Methods  of  Indmiirial  Bemuneror 
tion — 

"  The  accepted  theory  of  Industrial  Co-operation  proposes  that  tbe 
actual  workera  in  the  co-operative  buaineaa  (a)  ore  to  be  self-govenud, 
and  (b)  sre  to  take  an  equitable  share  id  the  proGU." 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  idea  of  cooperative  production 
dates  far  back.  Abortive  attempts  to  put  it  in  practica 
were  made  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  general  move- 
ment; and,  during  ita  lat€r  atagee,  have  been  asaociated 
with  the  mora  successf ul  plans  for  what  is  distinguished  as 
cooperative  distribution.  It  will  suffice  here  to  nanie  the 
efforta  made  by  the  "  Christian  Socialista  " — a  title  quite 
appropriate,  since  they  were  in  large  meaaure  prompted  by 
beliefs  conceming  man  and  conduct  like  those  embodied  in 
the  Christian  ethical  doctrine.  Though  they  did  not  pro- 
pose  to  "  take  no  thoiight  for  the  morrow,"  or  enjoin  as  a 
duty — "  Seil  all  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor;  "  yet  their 
conception  of  social  re-organization  on  a  cooperative  basts, 
was  pervaded  by  kindred  diaregard  of  economic  prineiples 
and  the  essential  facta  of  hnman  nature.  The  dozen  bodiea 
of  cooperators  in  one  or  other  trade,  formed  in  London  by 
Mr.  F.  D.  Maurice  aod  bis  frienda,  quickly  displayed  "  tbe 
demona  of  internal  discord  and  extemal  rivalry."  They 
"  were  actuated  by  a  thoroughiy  mcrcenary  compctitive 
apirit."  Each  of  the  three  asaociations  first  fonned  "  had 
quarrelled  with,  and  tumed  out,  ita  original  manager  witbin 
six  months,"  Within  a  year  all  tiiree  had  broken  up;  and 
witliin  a  few  yeara  tlie  entire  dozen  had  "  either  dissolved 
without  trace,  or  degenerated  into  the  profit-making  imder- 
takings  of  amall  masters."  In  sundry  plaeea  in  the  pro- 
vinces  like  combinations  were  formed ;  bnt  "  they  failed  as 
the  others  had  failed."  In  Lancaahire,  however,  where  the 
combinations  for  distribution  had  aucceeded  ao  well,  partial 
aucceas  attonded  the  combinations  for  production,  Cotton 
manufacture  was  entered  upon. 
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"  The  Padihsm  and  Pendieton  Co-operative  companies  were  Htarted, 
owned  and  goveroed  by  the  men  and  women  who  actually  worked  in 
the  mül," 

But  these,  and  kindred  establiahments,  soou  went  the  same 
way  aa  the  rest.  At  Rochdale,  however,  better  results  were 
a<;hieved  by  a  com-mill,  whieh,  while  it  starteti  with  the 
profit-sliaring  principie,  contained  many  shareholders  who 
were  not  eniployes,  and  presentlj  abaiidoned  the  "  bounty 
to  ]aboHr."  Similarly  a  mill  at  Oldham,  founded  by  co- 
Operators  "  to  enable  working  men  to  be  their  own  mastera," 
and  in  which,  at  firat,  the  "  workers  were  largely  share- 
holders," tbougb  it  proapered  and  has  survived,  haa  now 
become  a  coneern  in  which  "  few  if  any  of  ita  employea 
happen  to  he  shareholders."  Profit-sharing  was  eventnally 
discontinued;  and  it  then  turned  oiit  that  "  the  recipients  of 
bonua  had  been  rcdiiced  in  their  wagea,"  and,  "  on  its  dia- 
continuance  their  wages  were  raiscd  20  per  cent."  Grad- 
ually  these  eoncems  have  lajised  into  qualificd  joint-stock 
companiea — "  Working-clasa  Liiniteds,"  aa  they  have  been 
called.  Frora  Miss  Potter's  digoat  and  tablea,  it  appears  that 
in  1801,  when  her  book  waa  piibliahod,  thcre  were,  out  of  a 
total  of  59  groupe  of  mannfaeturing  cooiieratora,  only  eight, 
moat  of  them  smail  and  young  (53  years  on  tlie  average), 
which  carried  oiit  witli  aome  conaistency  the  scheme  of 
labonr-copartnership  (to  adopt  tlie  pleonastic  term  now  iiaed 
for  distinction).  The  reat  fall  ahort  of  it  either  as  having 
given  up  tlieir  self-govemnient,  or  aa  conaiating  of  small 
working-elaas  masters  einploying  non-mernhera  aa  wage- 
eamera  (and  often  treating  them  hardly),  or  as  being  asao- 
ciationa  in  which  the  capital  ia  held  by  ontaide  sliareholders, 
while  the  employea  have  no  part  in  the  management.  Thus 
the  deaigned  atnicture  has  proved  nnstable,  The  aalvation 
haa  been  proportionate  to  the  backsliding. 

Quite  different,  however,  is  the  helief  of  Mr.  Holyoake, 
and  quite  different  his  veraion  of  the  facta.  The  August 
number  of  Labour  Coparlnership  contains  the  foUowing 
table:—         ,.,. 
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1868  18M  ISeS 

Number  of  Societies lö  120  1S5 

Sales  for  the  Year £180,761        f  l,371,4a4        £1,8Ö«,B7« 

Capital    (Share    Reserve    and 

Loan) £108,488  £789,460  £915,303 

Profits £9,031  £68,987  £94,305 

Losses....- £114  £8,135  £3,290 

Profil  to  Lttbour £8,751  £l4.23i 

The  increaae  for  the  jear  U  thus  29  per  ceot.  in  tbe  number  oF 
aocieticB,  nearl;  36  per  cent.  in  the  value  of  aalea,  over  14  per  cent.  in 
the  capital,  and  nearlj  40  per  cent.  in  the  net  proGte,  and  62  per  cent. 
in  profit  to  labour,  reapectively.  Thua  the  rate  of  growth  all  round  Ib 
very  much  greater  than  in  1894.  In  that  year  we  considered  it  might 
be  calied  a  10  per  cent.  increase  all  round ;  this  year  we  can  not  call  it 


That  believera  and  disbelievers  habitiially  take  widely  d^ve^ 
gent  views  of  evklenec,  is  a  familiär  experience.  Perliaps 
the  incongruity  between  the  groups  of  statemente  above 
given  might  in  large  tnoasure  dJsappear  if  the  ages  of  the 
bofUes  JiiBt  enumeratcd  wcre  sct  down.  Possibly  there  is  a 
continiial  dying  out  of  older  societies,  along  with  rise  of 
nDwer  onea  which  are  more  niimeroiis. 

Apparcntly,  however,  there  is  more  reason  to  accept  the 
unfavourable  Interpretation  of  the  evidence  than  the  favour- 
^ble  interpretation ;  since  both  a  priori  a,nd  a post€ri<yri  it  is 
manifest  that  destructive  causes,  hard  to  withstand,  are  ever 
at  work.  To  aecure  business-management  adequately  intel- 
ligent and  honest,  is  a  chronic  difficulty.  Even  supposing 
externa!  transactions  to  be  well  and  eqiiitably  conducted, 
adverse  criticisms  upon  them  are  almost  certain  to  be  raade 
by  some  of  the  members:  perhaps  leading  to  change  of 
management.  Then  come  the  difficnlties  of  preserving 
internal  harmony.  In  cooperative  Workshops  the  merabera 
receive  weekly  wages  at  trade-union  rates,  and  are  ranked  as 
higher  or  lower  by  the  foreraan.  OfRcials  are  paid  at  better 
rateg  according  to  their  valiies  and  responsibilities,  and  these 
rates  are  fixed  by  the  committee.  WTien  the  profits  have 
been  ascertained,  they  are  divided  among  all  in  proportion 
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to  tlie  amounts  tliey  have  eamed  in  wages  or  salaries. 
Causes  of  diäsension  are  obvious.  One  wlio  receives  the 
loweat  wages  is  disaatisfied — holds  tliat  he  ia  as  good  & 
worker  as  one  wlio  geta  liigher  wages,  and  resenta  the  de- 
ciflion  of  tlie  foreinan:  probably  ascribing  it  to  favouritiam. 
Officials,  too,  are  apt  to  disagree  with  one  another,  alike  in 
reapect  o£  power  and  reimineration,  Then  among  the  hand- 
workers  in  general  tliere  is  pretty  certain  to  he  jealousy  of 
the  brain-workera,  whose  valnea  thcy  under-estiraate ;  and 
with  their  jealouaies  go  reflectiona  on  the  committee  aa 
unfair  or  aa  unwiae.  In  tliese  various  waya  the  cquilibrium 
of  the  body  is  frequently  distnrbed,  and  in  course  of  tirae  is 
vcry  likely  to  bo  destroyed. 

§  839.  Must  we  thcn  say  that  self-goveming  combina- 
tions  of  workerg  will  never  aiiawer?  The  reply  is  that  one 
elass  of  the  diffieulties  above  set  forth  must  ever  continue  to 
be  great,  though  perha|)s  not  inaiiperable,  but  that  the  other 
and  more  serions  claas  inay  probably  be  evaded. 

These  members  of  industrial  copartnerehips,  paying  them- 
selves  tradc-union  wages,  are  raostly  imbued  with  trade- 
union  ideas  and  fcelings.  Among  theae  is  a  prejndioe  against 
piece-work,  qiiite  natui-ally  resiilting  froni  experiencc.  Find- 
ing  what  a  given  piece  of  work  ordinarily  coata  in  day-wages, 
the  employer  offers  to  pay  the  workman  for  it  at  a  certain 
Iower  rate;  leaving  hini  to  get,  by  extra  diligence,  more 
work  done  and  a  larper  pn^-ment.  Immediately,  the  qiian- 
tity  execiited  ia  greatly  increased,  and  the  workman  receives 
conaiderably  more  tlian  hc  did  in  wages — so  mnch  more  that 
the  employer  becomea  (liaaatiafled,  thinks  he  ia  giving  too 
large  a  sum  by  the  piece,  and  ciits  down  the  rate.  Action 
and  rcaetion  go  on  imtil,  very  generally,  tliere  is  an  approxi- 
mation  to  the  earninga  by  day-wagea:  the  tendency,  mean- 
while,  havinj;  been  so  to  raiae  the  employer'a  Standard,  that 
lie  expeets  to  get  more  work  out  of  the  workman  for  the 
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But  now,  haa  not  tlie  rcsulting  averaion  to  picce-worlf 
Leen  iinawarea  carried  into  aiiother  spliere,  in  wliich  its 
etfccts  miiat  be  qiiite  different?  Evils  like  those  arising 
from  antagonistitr  interests,  cannot  arise  wliere  there  are  no 
antagoniätic  interests,  Eacli  cooperator  exista  in  a  double 
cnpacity.  Ile  is  a  uiiit  in  an  incorporated  body  slanding 
in  the  place  of  einplojcr;  and  he  is  a  worker  eiiiplojcd  bv 
tliis  incorporatfd  Ijody.  llanifeatly,  wlien,  instead  of  an 
employing  master,  alicn  to  tlie  workers,  there  is  an  employ- 
ing  master  j^onipoiinded  of  the  workers,  tlie  mischiefs  ordi- 
narily  caused  by  piece-work  ean  no  longer  be  caiised.  Con- 
aider  how  the  arrangenient  will  work. 

The  incorporated  body,  acting  tliroiigli  its  deputed  com- 
mittee,  givea  to  the  individual  membera  work  at  a  settied 
rate  for  an  asaigned  qnantity — such  rate  being  soniewliat 
lower  than  tliat  which,  at  the  onÜnary  sjieed  of  production, 
wonid  yield  the  ordinary  wages.  Tlie  individual  nienibers, 
aeverally  put  into  tlieir  work  such  ability  as  tliey  can  and 
such  energy  aa  thcy  idease;  and  tlicro  comes  from  tliem  an 
Output,  here  of  twenty,  there  of  twenfy-five,  and  ot'casionally 
of  thirty  per  cent.  greater  than  before.  ^Vliat  are  the  pe- 
euniary  rcsnlts?  Each  eams  in  a  given  time  a  greater  sura, 
while  the  niany-headcd  innster  has  a  larger  qnantity  of  goods 
to  diapoae  of,  which  ean  be  offcred  to  biiyers  at  somewhat 
lower  prices  than  Itefore;  with  the  efFect  of  ohtaining  a 
ready  sale  and  incrcased  retnrns.  Proacntly  comes  oue  of 
the  rccnrring  occaaiona  for  diviaion  of  profits.  Through  the 
managing  body,  the  many-hoaded  master  gives  to  every 
worker  a  sliare  which,  while  larger  all  round,  ia  proportion- 
ate  in  eaeh  caae  to  the  aum  eamed.  What  now  will  happen 
in  reapoct  of  the  rate  paid  for  piece-work?  The  composite 
master  has  no  raotive  to  ciit  down  this  rate ;  the  interests  of 
the  incorporated  memlwrs  being  iHentioal  with  the  interests 
of  the  members  individually  taken.  Bnt  sbould  tliere  ariw 
any  reason  for  lowering  the  pieco-work  price,  the  result 
mtist  be  that  what  ig  lost  to  each  in  payment  for  labour,  is 
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regained  bj  him  in  the  shape  of  additional  profit.  Tliua 
while  each  obtains  cxactiy  the  remuneration  due  for  bis 
work^mdnua  only  tlie  cost  of  aiiminiatration,  the  productive 
power  of  the  concerii  in  greatly  inereased,  witb  proportion- 
ate  increase  of  returns  to  all:  there  is  an  equitable  divbion 
of  a  larger  gum. 

Consicier  now  the  moral  effects.  Jcalousiea  among  the 
workers  disappcar,  A  cannot  think  bis  remuneration  too 
low  as  compared  with  that  of  B,  aince  eacb  is  now  paid  just 
as  miich  aa  liia  work  bringa.  Resciitment  againat  a  foreman, 
who  ranks  aoiiie  above  othera,  iio  loiiger  finda  any  place. 
Overlooking  to  check  idicness  beoomes  superfluoiis:  the 
idling  almoat  diaappeara,  and  anotlier  cause  of  disscnsion 
ceases.  !Not  only  do  tbe  irritatious  whicb  superinten  de  nee 
excitea  decreaae,  bnt  tbo  cost  of  it  decreases  also;  and  tbe 
official  eleiiient  in  tlie  conecm  bcars  a  reduced  ratio  to  tbe 
otbcr  elements.  Tbe  governing  functiona  of  the  committce, 
too,  an<l  tlie  relationa  of  the  workers  to  it,  become  fewer; 
thua  reinoving  other  aoiircea  of  internal  diacord;  the  cbief 
remaining  soiirce  being  tbe  inepection  of  work  by  the  niana- 
ger  or  com-Ttittce,  and  refusal  to  pass  tliat  whitrb  is  bad. 

A  further  dcvelopnient  inay  bc  named.  Wbere  tbo  thinga 
produccd  are  eaaily  divisible  and  tolerably  uniform  in  kind, 
work  by  tlie  piecc  may  bc  takcn  by  single  individiiala;  but 
where  the  thinga  are  ao  large,  and  perbaps  complex  (aa  in 
machinery),  that  an  unaiiled  man  becomca  in<!apable,  work 
by  the  pieee  niay  be  taken  by  groups  of  inembera.  In  such 
casea,  too,  in  whicb  the  proper  rate  ia  difRcidt  to  aaaign,  the 
priec  may  be  settied  by  an  inverted  Dntcli  auction,  pnrsuing 
a  metbod  allied  to  that  of  tbe  Cornish  minera.  Among 
them — 

An  (indertakinfi  "ig  tnnrked  oiit,  and  cxaminod  by  the  workmen 
durinf;  aome  dny»,  thus  affordin^;  them  an  opportunity  of  judginfr  as  to 
itH  difficultj.  Then  it  is  put  up  to  aurlion  and  bid  for  by  difFerent 
gangs  of  men,  who  undertnke  the  work  an  co-operative  piecc-work, 
at  Kl  much  per  fathom :  "  the  lot  being  subsequently  again  bid  for  as  it 
vhole, 
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In  tlie  caae  now  supposed,  sundry  piecea  of  work,  afteräini- 
lar  inspection,  wonld  be  bid  for  on  one  of  the  recurring  occa- 
Bions  appointed.  Offering  eacli  in  tum  at  sonie  very  low 
price,  and  nieeting  with  no  reapouse,  the  manager  woulil, 
Btep  by  Step,  raiae  tlie  priee,  until  presently  oae  of  the  groupa 
would  accept.  Tho  pieces  of  work  tlius  put  up  to  auction, 
would  be  30  airanged  in  number  that  towards  the  close,  be- 
ding woiild  be  stimulated  by  the  thought  of  having  no  piece 
o£  \vork  to  undertake:  the  penalty  being  eniployment  by 
one  or  othor  of  the  groupa  at  day-wages.  Xow  good  ba^ 
gaina  and  now  bad  bargains,  made  by  each  group,  would 
average  one  another;  bnt  always  the  good  or  bad  liargaio  of 
any  grotip  would  be  a  bad  or  good  bargain  for  the  entire 
body. 

What  would  be  the  character  of  these  arrangements  con- 
Bidered  as  stages  in  industrial  evolution?  We  have  seen 
that,_in  common  with  political  regulation  and  ecclesiasti<«l 
regulation,  the  rogiilation  of  labour  becomes  leas  coercive  as 
Society  assnmcs  a  higher  type.  Here  we  reach  a  form  in 
which  the  coerciveness  haa  diininished  to  the  amallest  degree 
conaistent  with  oonibined  action.  Each  member  ia  his  own 
maater  in  respc(^t  of  the  work  he  doea;  and  is  aubject  only  to 
Buch  rules,  established  by  majority  of  the  members,  as  are 
ncedfiil  for  maintaiuing  order.  The  tranaition  from  the 
compulsory  Cooperation  of  rnilitancy  to  the  voliintary  Coop- 
eration of  indnstrialiam  is  completed.  ünder  preaent  ai^ 
rangcmeiits  it  is  incomplete,  A  wage-eanier,  wliile  he 
voluutarily  agrecs  to  give  so  many  houra  work  for  so  much 
pay,  does  not,  dnring  jierformance  of  his  work,  act  in  a  pure- 
ly  vohmtary  way:  lie  is  coerced  by  the  eonsoiouaness  that 
discharge  will  follow  if  he  idlea,  and  ia  sometimes  more  mani- 
featly  coereed  by  an  overlooker.  Bnt  nnder  the  arrange- 
ment  deacribed,  his  activity  becomps  entirely  voluntary. 

Othcrwiae  presenting  the  facta,  and  using  Sir  Henry 
Maine's  terms,  we  see  that  the  transition  from  atatua  to  con- 
traet  reaches  its  lirait.     So  long  as  the  worker  remains  a 
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wage-eamer,  the  marks  of  stdttcs  do  not  wholly  disappear. 
For  so  many  hours  daily  he  makes  over  his  faculties  to  a 
master,  or  to  a  cooperative  group,  for  so  much  money,  and  is 
for  the  time  owned  by  him  or  it.  He  is  temporarily  in  the 
Position  of  a  slave,  and  his  overlooker  Stands  in  the  position 
of  a  slave-driver.  Further,  a  remnant  of  the  regime  of  stat/ua 
is  Seen  in  the  fact  that  he  and  other  workers  are  placed  in 
ranks,  reeeiving  diflFerent  rates  of  pay.  But  under  such  a 
mode  of  Cooperation  as  that  above  contemplated,  the  System 
of  contraet  becomes  unqualified.  Each  member  agrees  with 
the  body  of  members  to  perform  certain  work  for  a  certain 
suni,  and  is  free  from  dictation  and  authoritative  classing. 
The  entire  Organization  is  based  on  contraet,  and  each  trans- 
action  is  based  on  contraet. 

One  more  aspect  of  the  arrangement  must  be  named.  It 
conforms  to  the  general  law  of  species-life,  and  the  law 
implied  in  our  conception  of  justice — the  law  that  reward 
shall  be  proportionate  to  merit.  Far  more  than  by  the 
primitive  slave-system  of  coerced  labour  and  assigned  sus- 
tenance — far  more  than  by  the  later  system  under  which 
the  serf  received  a  certain  share  of  produce — more  even 
than  by  the  wage-earning  system  under  which  payment, 
though  partially  proportioned  to  work,  is  but  imperfectly 
proportioned,  would  the  system  above  described  bring  merit 
and  reward  into  adjustment.  Excluding  all  arbitrariness  it 
would  enable  reward  and  merit  to  ad  just  themselves. 

But  now,  while  eontending  that  Cooperation  carried  on  by 
piece-work,  would  achieve  the  demleratum.  that  the  manual 
worker  shall  have  for  his  product  all  which  remains  after 
due  remuneration  of  the  brain-worker,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  practicability  of  such  a  system  depends  on  character. 
Throughout  this  volume  it  has  been  variouslv  shown  that 
higher  types  of  society  are  made  possible  only  by  higher 
types  of  nature;  and  the  implication  is  that  the  best  in- 
dustrial  institutions  are  possible  only  with  the  best  men. 
Judging  from  that  temporary  success  which   haa  been 
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reaclied  under  the  ordinary  form  of  cooperative  produetion, 
it  18  inferable  that  pcrmaocnt  Buccess  might  be  reached  were 
one  set  of  the  difticulties  reraoved;  leaving  oa\y  the  diffi- 
cultj  of  obtaining  honest  and  skilful  maoagement.  Not  in 
many  cases,  however,  at  present.  The  requisite  "  swett 
rcasonableneas,"  to  use  Matthew  Arnold's  phrase,  is  not  yet 
Bufficicntlyprevalent.  But  auch  fewcooperative  bodies  of  the 
kind  deacribed  as  survived,  niight  be  the  germs  of  a  spread- 
ing  Organization.  Adniiaeion  iiito  theni  would  be  the  goal 
of  working-class  anibition.  They  would  tend  continually  to 
absorb  tlie  superior,  leaving  outäidc  tlie  inferior  to  work  as 
wage-earnere;  and  the  first  would  slowly  grow  at  the  ex- 
pensc  of  the  last.  Obvioualy,  too,  the  growth  wouhl  become 
incroasitigly  rapid ;  sint-e  the  niaster-and-worknian  type  of  in- 
dnstrial  Organization  could  not  withatand  competition  with 
this  cooperative  type,  so  miich  niore  productive  and  eosting 
so  mueh  less  in  superintendence. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 


BOCIALISM. 


§  840.  SoMK  socialista,  though  probably  not  many,  know 
that  tlieir  ideal  modes  of  associatcd  liviug  are  akin  to 
modea  wliich  have  prevaiied  widely  duriiig  early  stages  of 
civilization,  and  prevail  still  among  many  of  tiie  uncivilized, 
as  well  88  amoiig  some  of  tlie  civilized  wlio  have  lagged 
behind.  In  the  chapter  on  "  Cominiinal  Regulation  "  were 
given  examplea  of  cominiinism  as  practiscd  by  tribes  of  Red 
men,  by  varions  Iliiidiia,  and  by  aonie  unprogresaive  peoples 
in  Eastem  Kiirope.  Furtlier  inatanccs  of  eacli  clasa  will 
eerve  to  exhihit  at  once  the  virtiies  of  these  methodg  of 
coinbined  living  and  working  and  their  vices.  Wnling  of 
the  aboriginea  of  North  America,  Major  Powell,  Dircctor  of 
the  United  States  Biirenu  of  Kthnology,  says: — 

"  Ab  ie  well  known,  the  bnsin  of  the  Indinn  social  ort^anization  waa 
the  kinship  systera.  By  its  provisionB  iilmoflt  all  property  waa  pos- 
BesBcd  in  common  by  the  gcna  or  clan.  Food,  the  most  important  of 
all,  waa  by  qo  means  left  to  be  eiclusivelj  enjoyed  by  the  individual 
or  the  fatnily  obtainiti^  it.  .  .  . 

''tTndottbtcdly  what  was  oriffinally  a  ri^jht,  conferred  by  kinship 
connectiuna,  ultimntcly  aBsumed  bronder  proportioux,  and  finallj 
pawed  into  the  exercise  of  an  almoat  indifirHininate  haepitalit;.  By 
reason  of  this  ciiatom,  the  ponr  hunter  wa.1  virtually  placed  upoD 
equulity  with  the  expert  one,  the  lazv  with  tbe  indiistrioua,  the  improvi- 
dent  with  the  more  providcnt,  Storiea  of  Inaian  life  abound  with 
inatsDces  of  individual  familicn  or  partiea  being  called  upon  by  those 
!es8  fortunate  or  provident  to  ahare  their  supplica. 

"  The  eflect  of  Buch  a  syatem,  admirable  aa  it  was  in  many  particu- 
lars,  practically  placed  a  prcmium  upon  idleneas.  ünderRUchcommiinal 
rights  and  privilegea  a  potent  apur  to  induatry  and  thiift  is  wanting. 
ST6 

.; 
/ 
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"ThereüanobTeree  üde  to  this  problem,  whicha  long  Rad  intiiut« 
acquaintaace  with  the  iDdianB  Id  thcir  villages  h«s  forced  upon  ihe 
writer.  .  .  Tbe  peculiar  iostitutioDB  prevailing  in  thü  respect  gave  to 
eacli  tribe  or  clan  b  profound  internst  in  the  akill,  sbilitj,  aod  iDdoBU; 
of  eacb  member.  Ue  wa«  the  moet  vtiluable  persoD  io  the  commuDitj 
who  eupplied  it  with  the  most  of  its  necessitiee.  For  thia  reason  the 
■ucceearul  hunter  or  fisherman  was  always  beld  in  high  honour,  uA 
tbe  womtui  who  gathcred  great  Btore  of  seeds,  fruita,  or  roots,  or  who 
cultivaied  a  good  corn-field,  waa  one  who  comnumded  the  reepect  «od 
received  the  higheat  approbatioa  of  the  people." 

That  a  natural  coniiexioo  exists  among  certain  traits  thus 
described,  cannot  be  doubted  wlien  we  find  that  a  like  con- 
nection  of  traita  exists  anioiig  some  peoplea  of  the  Balkans; 
and  tliat  the  groiipa  displaying  them  are  now  dying  out  along 
with  the  dying  out  of  the  militant  coiiditions  to  which  thej 
were  natural.  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Evana,  deseribing  the  Croatian 
house-communitics,  writes: — 

"Besides  thie  readineaa  to  combine,  another  favourable  asppct  of 
thia  Commuiiiatic  societ;  was  especiall;  atriking  to  one  freab  from 
among  the  somewhat  churlish,  close-fisted  Nether- Saxons.  This  wu  a 
certaiD  geoialit;,  an  open- handed  readineas  of  good  chcer." 

"  The  GranitzÄ  folk  .  ,  .  are  light  in  heart  aBingarment ;  sociable, 
hoHpttable;  flnding  their  poetic  portraiture  rather  amoag  tboM 
Ärcadians  of  whom  it  ia  written  that — 

'Neittier  tocks  had  they  to  their  doors,  nor  bars  to  their  Windows. 
Buttheirdwellings  were  open  as  da;  and  the  heartsof  their  owners."' 

"The  commuDEl  System  preventa  moreover  the  riae  of  an  actual 
Proletariat e ;  the  flunkcjism  of  servicc  is  abeent  where  all  are  alike 
fellow'helps  and  fellow-maHtcrR ;  and  oo  doubt  if  a  brother  be  dispro-, 
portionately_  lazy,  moral  aiiasion  of  an  unmistakable  kind  is  brought  to 
bear  on  him  bj  the  rest  o(  the  Community.  Here  we  have  a  kind  of 
iudustrial  police  Organization." 

But  "it  waa  admittcd  to  u9  herc — who,  indccd,  could  not  «ee  it  f— 
tJiat  education  was  for  behind-hand,  and  the  children  unkempt  and 
neglected ;  indeed  the  mortaÜty  among  Granitza  infants  is  said  to  be 
outrageous.  Why,  indeed,  should  thej  be  bett«r  cared  for  J  Wbyin 
the  namc  of  Fortune  should  the  celibate  portion  of  the  communitj  be 
mulctcd  for  the  eake  of  philoprogenitive  brothers  (  Agriculture  hew 
is  at  a  standstill,  and  the  Jields  undunged." 

"The  tniüi  is  that  the  incentives  to  laboor  and  economy  ate 
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weakened  bj  the  sense  of  personal  interest  in  their  results  being  sab- 
divided.  Bven  the  social  virtues  engendered  by  this  living  in  common 
are  apt  to  run  oS  into  mere  reckleM  dlsBipatioD.  One  may  think  tbeir 
fruit  poor,  and  their  wine  abominable;  but  their  maxim  m  none  the 
leas,  'Eat  aod  drink,  foi  to-morrow  ve  die.'  True,  a  man  hae  a  legal 
right  to  lay  b;  bis  share  of  the  profita;  but  nho  doea?  To  do  so 
«ould  be  to  fi;  in  the  face  of  public  opinion." 

When  witli  tlie  fact  that  these  Slavonic  house-communi- 
tiea  umler  modern  conditiona  of  comparative  peaee  and  com- 
mercial  activity,  are  dissolving,  we  join  the  fact  that  they 
were  formed  during  times  of  chronic  war  and  remained 
coherent  during  such  tiines;  wlien  we  add  that  such  coni- 
niiinities  are  still  coherent  aniong  the  Montenegrins,  whose 
aetive  militancy  continiiep;  when  we  add,  further,  tliat 
maintcnance  of  this  comhined  living  by  American  IndianB 
has  similarly  gone  along  witli  perjwtual  inter-tribal  con- 
fliets;  we  are  shown  again,  as  before  {§§  4C5,  481,  804), 
that  in  these  small  social  unions,  as  in  the  largcr  social  unions 
inciuding  tliem,  tlic  suhonlination  of  the  individual  to  the 
group  is  great  in  proportion  as  the  antagonisin  to  other 
groiips  is  great.  Be  it  in  the  family,  the  Cluster  of  relatives, 
the  clan,  or  the  nation,  the  need  for  Joint  action  against 
alien  faniilies,  clans,  nations,  &c.,  necesaitates  the  nierging 
of  individual  life  in  group-Iife. 

Ilence  tlie  socialist  theory  and  practice  are  normal  in  the 
militant  type  of  society,  and  cease  to  be  normal  as  fast  as  the 
Society  beeomes  predominantly  industrial  in  ita  type. 

§  841,  A  State  of  universal  brotherhood  is  so  tempting  an 
Imagination,  and  the  existing  State  of  competitive  strife  is  so 
füll  of  miseries,  that  endeavours  to  escape  from  tlie  last  and 
enter  into  the  firat  are  quite  natural — inevitable  even. 
Prompted  by  conaciousness  of  the  gricTOiis  ineqiialities  of 
condition  around,  those  who  suffer  and  those  who  sympathize 
with  tbem,  aeek  to  foimd  wliat  they  think  an  eqiiitable 
social  System.  In  the  town,  sight  of  a  rjch  mannfaetnrer 
who  ignorea  the  handa  working  in  bis  mill,  does  not  excite  in 
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them  friendly  feeling;    and  in  the  country,  a  ploughman     1 
looking  over  tlie  hedge  ae  a  titled  lady  drivea  bv,  may  not     I 
unnaturally  be  angered  by  the  thought  of  bis  own  hard 
work  and  poor  fare  in  contrast  with  the  easy  lives  and     \ 
luxuries  of  those  wlio  own  tbe  fielda  lie  tilla,    After  contem- 
plating  the  uaeleBs  being  who  now  lounges  in  club-rooms  and 
now  ranibles  tlirougli  game-preaerves,  the   weary  artizan 
may  well  curse  a  State  of  things  in  wliich  pleasure  varies  in- 
versely  as  dosert;  and  may  well  be  vehement  in  bis  demand 
for  anotber  form  of  society, 

How  numerouB  have  been  the  efforts  to  set  xip  such  a 
form,  and  bow  numeroiia  the  faüures,  it  ia  needless  lo  slow. 
Here  it  will  siiffice  to  give  one  of  the  most  recent  examples — 
tbat  of  the  South  Anstralian  village-aettlementa,  These 
were  eatablished  by  govemment  and  started  with  govern- 
ment  funds.  A  commission  of  inqiiiry  lately  travelled 
through  them.  Fragments  of  the  evidcnee  given  before  it 
reapecting  the  Lyrnp  settlement  nm  tluia. 

"Harry  Butt  eaid; — "I  reekon  I  worked  very  hard  when  I  came 
here;  but  other  feelinga  have  crept  into  me,  and  they  have  crept  intn 
otherpeople  .  .  .  Theysay— 'We  should  not  work  for  such  and  such 
a  hig  family.'  .  .  .We  are  not  6t  tor  n  true  communism.  We  penple 
are  not  educatcd  up  to  it.  I  was  s  communint  when  I  cnme;  but  I 
found  tbat  it  would  be  impossilile  for  a  coinmiini<it  (o  live  here,  The 
System  is  rotten  .  .  ,  The  peoplc  are  not  fit  for  co-operatives,  let 
»lone  communists  .  ,  ,  My  idca  was  tbat  wcahould  all  live  in  brotheriy 
love  and  affectioQ."     (pp.  50,  51.) 

Francia  Peler  Shelley  said :  — "  Grcat  abuBesoan  crcep  in.  Tou  have 
to  oppose  a  proposal  made  by  some  people  who  cnn  sway  a  majority 
against  an  individiial  who  hiis  done  more  than  they  for  the  settlement, 
and  they  can  expcl  a  man  by  their  majoritj.  or  fail  to  srive  him  con- 
ceMJons  that  they  gire  to  othere,  and  so  make  his  lifo  miKerable," 
"Ton  say  the  men  here  sre  fond  of  place  and  power?"— "Yes,  like 
the  capitalists,  with  the  difFerence  of  being  more  seltish."    (pp.  52,  58.) 

At  the  Pyap  Settlemmt  osamination  of  the  ex-chairman, 
A.  J.  Erocklehurst,  resnlted  in  the  foÜowing  quentions  and 
anawera: — 

t' '  Why  has  more  land  ticen  clearcd  than  has  been  ntilized  I ' — '  Well, 
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m  the  fint  instsnce  we  tud  to  clear  enough  land  U>  get  moaej  to  live 
on.'  'Whjhaveyounot  utilized  the  land?' — 'Becauaeof  tbedifFerence 
of  opinion.  .  .  .  Wewaut  more  [moaejj.  .  .  .  I  think  U  the  adv&nce 
were  iucreased  to  £100  [s  hcad]  it  would  do.'  '  Can  ;ou  manage  oa 
that)' — '  Yes,  with  uaity  .  .  .  but  not  witb  the  diverait;  that  exiata 

Thomas  Myera'  teatimony  was  raore  decided, 

"  Hy  opinion  is  that  tbe  present  commuDiatic  System  of  living  will 
end  in  failure.  I  do  not  think  it  will  eucceed  even  nitb  the  advaDce 
flxedat£100  .  .  .  Because  there  is  not  eufficient  unity.  Wc  do  not 
work  bannoDiously  together  .  .  .  There  hos  not  bccn  half  aa  much 
work  doneasmight  have  [been]  itwehadworkedamicably.  .  .  .  Two 
yeara  Bgo  I  was  the  atrongest  advocate  of  commuDiain ;  but  to-day  I 
am  aatisfled  it  is  au  absolute  failure."  (p.  70.) 
James  Holt,  villager,  gave  more  favourable  evidence — 

"  '  Do  you  think  if  tbe  Commisaioner  had  power  to  direct  czpenditure 
this  discoatent  about  individuatism  would  be  removcd?' — 'Ifailto 
See  it.'  '  Eliis  the  aettlement  up  to  the  prcgcDt  timc  bcen  as  aatis- 
factorj  BS  you  expectcd  t '— '  Yes.  1  do  oot  think  any  aettlement  haa 
dooe  the  work  thnt  Pyap  has  dune,  Dotwitbstanding  oll  the  grum- 
bUng.'"  (pp.  76,  77.) 
AVilliam  Bates  gave  evidence  as  follows. 

"'Are  you  for  individualism  ?'— '  Yes:  from  the  bottom  of  roy 
heart.'  .  .  ,  '  Didyo«  read  the  nilesbefore  von  camehere  !' — 'Idonot 
know.  I  attended  three  meetinspi.  The  likes  of  the  carrying  on  here 
would  »harne  the  dcvil  nnd  all  his  workcre.'  '  You  have  changed  yonr 
opiDlons  since  you  came  here  ? ' — '  Yea,  because  I  have  aeen  so  much 
cut-thront  business.'  '  Diil  you  bclieve  in  communism  wlien  you  came 
here!' — 'I  was  an  advocate  of  the  land  for  the  people.  I  thought 
this  was  going  to  hc  a  grnnd  thing.  I  thought  we  were  going  to  live 
like  brothers  nnd  sisters,  ard  that  thia  would  be  a  heaven  below.'— 
'You  have  found  out  that  communium  will  not  work  ?'—' Yes.'  'The 
man  who  works  the  hardest  gets  no  advantnge  ? '— '  No.' "     (pp.79,  BO.) 

At  Holder,  Patrick  John  Coiiway,  chairman  of  the  settle- 
ment,  said: — 

"  'I  think  if  Bettlers  could  work  individually  for  themaelves  they 

would  make  aauccesflofit  .   .  .   thp  land  is  reallygood,  and  with  irri- 

gslion  you  could  rtow  almost  anythina.' — '  Have  your  difficulties  here 

been  of  a  very  infensc  chararfer?' — 'Not  very  intense.'     'Hoaitgot 

■  further  than  wordsC — 'Yes,  it  has  come  to  blowa  frequently.  .  .  . 
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Thcre  \ia,ve  been  several  diBturbaaces  and  fighta.  ...  I  hAve  been 
aaaautted  and  koocked  down.'  '  Were  ;ou  acting  in  your  official 
poBition  at  this  time?' — 'Yes.'  ' Was that at ameetingoroutsid«?' 
— 'At  our  work.'  'Was  any  punishment  met«d  out  to  youTUBiil- 
»nt!'— 'No.'," 

And  80  on  continues  tlie  testimony  sliowing  dissensioDs, 
violeace,  idleness,  rebellion;  joined  witb  admisaions  on  tbe 
part  of  nearly  all,  tliat  tlieir  beliefs  in  the  goodness  of  a 
GOmmunistic  aysteiu  had  been  dissipated. 

Of  coiirse  this  failure,  like  multitudinous  sHcb  failures 
elsewhere,  will  be  ascribod  to  mistake  or  mismanagement 
Had  this  or  tbat  not  been  done  everything  would  have  gone 
well.  Tbat  human  beinga  as  now  constitiited  caunot  work 
together  efficiently  and  bannoniously  in  tbe  proposed  way, 
18  not  admittcd ;  or,  if  by  aome  admitted,  then  it  is  held  tbat 
the  mischiefs  arising  froni  defcctive  natnres  niay  be  pre- 
vented  by  a  suflicicntly  powerful  anthority — tbat  is,  if  for 
theae  separate  gronps  one  great  Organization  centrally  con- 
trolled  is  substituted.  And  it  is  assumed  tbat  snch  an  Or- 
ganization, maintainod  by  force,  would  be  beneficial  not  for 
a  time  only  biit  permanently.  Let  us  look  at  the  funda- 
mental errora  involved  in  this  belief. 

§  842.  In  an  early  division  of  this  work,  "  Domestic  Insti- 
tutions," the  general  law  of  species-Ufe  was  pointed  out  and 
empbasized — the  law  that  during  immature  life  benefit 
received  must  be  great  in  proportion  as  worth  is  small,  while 
during  matnre  life  benefit  and  worth  must  vary  together, 
"  Olearly  witb  a  socicty,  aa  with  a  speeies,  survival  depends 
on  conformity  to  both  of  these  antagonist  principles.  Im- 
port into  the  family  the  law  of  tbe  society,  and  let  children 
frnm  infancy  iipwards  have  üfe-suataining  sappües  propoi^ 
tioned  to  tbeir  life-austaining  laboura,  and  the  society  disap- 
peare  forthwith  by  death  of  all  its  young.  Import  into  tbe 
society  the  law  of  the  family,  and  let  the  Ufe-siistaining  snp- 
pliea  be  great  in  proportion  aa  the  life-siiataining  labours  are 
emall,  and  the  aociety  decays  from  increase  of  its  least  worthy 
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members  and  decreaae  of  ita  moat  worthy  membera " 
(§  322).  Xow,  more  or  leaa  fullj,  the  doctrine  of  collec- 
tiviste,  socialists,  and  uommuniata,  igDores  this  distinction 
between  the  ethica  of  family-life  and  the  ethica  of  iife  out- 
Bide  the  family.  Entirely  iinder  sorae  forma,  and  in  chief 
meaaure  under  othera,  it  propoaea  to  extend  tiie  regime  of  the 
familj  to  the  whoie  Community.  This  ia  tlie  eonception  set 
forth  by  Ifr,  Bellamy  in  Looking  Backward;  and  this  is 
the  eonception  f ormiilated  in  the  maxim — "  From  each  ac-  • 
cording  to  hia  capacity,  to  each  according  to  hia  needa." 

In  low  grades  of  ciilture  tliere  is  but  vague  consciousneae 
of  natnral  causation;  and  even  in  the  higheat  grades  of  cult- 
ure  at  present  reached,  such  consciousneas  ia  very  inadequate. 
Fructifying  eausation — the  prodnction  of  many  effecta  each 
of  which  becomes  the  cause  of  many  other  effecta — is  not 
rect^nized.  The  socialist  doea  not  ask  what  muat  happen  if, 
generation  after  generation,  the  material  well-being  of  the 
inferior  is  raised  at  tlie  cost  of  lowering  that  of  the  aupcrior. 
Evenwhenitispoitited  out,here£use3  to  aee  thatif  thesupe- 
rior,  persistcntly  burticned  by  the  inferior,  are  hindered  in 
rearing  their  own  better  offapring,  that  the  offspring  of  the 
inferior  may  be  aa  efficiently  eared  for,  a  gradual  deteriora- 
tion  of  the  race  must  foHow.  The  hoi>e  of  ciiring  present 
evila  so  fills  his  conaciouancaa  that  it  cannot  takc  in  the 
thoiight  of  tlie  still  greater  future  evila  bis  proposed  ayatem 
woiild  produce. 

Such  mitigationa  of  the  raiseries  reaulting  from  inferiority 
aa  the  spontaneoiis  syrapathics  of  individuals  for  one  another 
prompt,  will  bring  an  average  of  bcnefit;  aince,  acting  aepa- 
rately,  the  superior  will  not  so  far  tax  their  own  reaources  in 
taking  care  of  their  fellows,  as  to  hinder  themaelves  from 
giving  tbeir  own  offspring  better  rearing  than  is  given  to  the 
offspring  of  the  inferior.  But  people  who,  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  abolish  the  natnral  relation  between  merits  and 
benefite,  will  presently  be  abolished  tbemselves.  Either 
they  will  have  to  go  through  the  miseries  of  a  slow  deca^, 
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consequent  on  the  increase  of  those  unfit  for  the  biisinesä  of 
life,  or  they  will  be  ovemm  hy  aome  people  who  have  not     1 
pursued  the  foolish  policy  of  fostering  the  worst  at  the  ei- 
pense  of  the  best. 

§  843.  At  th^  same  time  that  it  is  biologically  fatal,  the 
doctrine  of  the  socialists  is  psychologically  absurd.  It 
inipliea  an  impossiblc  mental  atructure. 

A  Community  which  fulfiis  their  ideal  must  be  composed 
of  men  having  sympathies  so  stroug  that  those  who,  by  their 
greater  powere,  acliieve  greater  benefits,  willingly  surrender 
tlie  excess  to  others.  The  principle  they  must  gladly  carry 
out,  is  that  the  labour  they  expend  shall  not  bring  to  them  ita 
füll  retum ;  but  that  f rem  its  retiirn  sliall  be  habitually  taken 
euch  part  aa  may  make  the  condition  of  those  who  have  not 
worked  so  efficiently  equal  to  their  own  condition.  To  have 
Buperior  abilities  shall  not  be  of  any  advantage  in  so  far  ae 
material  resiilts  are  eoncerned,  biit  shall  be  a  disadvantage, 
in  so  far  that  it  involves  extra  effort  and  wastc  of  body  or 
brain  without  profit.  The  intensity  of  fellow  feeling  is  to  be 
euch  as  to  cause  life-long  aelf-sacrifice.  Such  being  the  cha^ 
acter  of  the  individual  considered  as  bencfactor,  let  us  now 
ask  what  is  to  be  bis  charactcr  considered  as  beneficiary. 

Amid  minor  individual  differences  the  general  moral 
natiire  must  be  regarded  as  the  snme  in  all.  We  may  not 
auppose  that  along  with  smaller  intellectual  and  pbysical 
powere  there  ordinarily  goes  emotional  degradation,  We 
miust  siippose  that  the  less  able  like  the  more  able  are  es- 
trcmely  sympathctic.  What  thcn  is  to  be  the  mental  atti- 
tude  of  the  less  able  when  porpctually  recei^ing  doles  from 
the  more  able?  We  are  obliged  to  aasnme  auch  feeling  in 
each  as  would  prompt  him  to  Consta nt  unpaid  efforts  on  be- 
half of  his  fellows,  and  yet  such  lack  of  thia  feeling  as  would 
'  con^tantly  let  bis  fellows  rob  tbemaolves  for  his  benofit.  The 
cbaracter  of  all  is  to  be  so  noble  that  it  causes  continuous 
Bacrifice  of  aelf  to  othera,  and  so  ignoble  that  it  continuoosly 
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lets  others  sacrifice  to  seif.  These  traits  are  contradictory. 
The  implied  mental  Constitution  is  an  impossible  one. 

Still  more  manifest  does  its  impossibility  become  when  we 
recognize  a  f urther  f actor  in  the  problera — love  of  offspring. 
Within  the  family  parental  affection  joins  sympathy  in 
prompting  self-sacrifiee,  and  makes  it  easy,  and  indeed 
pleasurable,  to  surrender  to  others  a  large  part  of  the  pro- 
ducts  of  labour.  But  such  surrender  made  to  those  within 
the  f  amily-group  is  at  variance  with  a  like  surrender  made  to 
those  outside  the  family-group.  Ilence  the  equalization  of 
means  prescribed  by  communistic  arrangements,  implies  a 
moral  nature  such  that  the  superior  willingly  stints  his  own 
progeny  to  aid  tlie  progeny  of  the  inferior.  He  not  only 
loves  his  neighbour  as  himself  but  he  loves  his  neighbour's 
children  as  his  own.  The  parental  instinct  disappears.  One 
child  is  to  him  as  good  as  another.         , 

Of  course  the  advanced  socialist,  otherwise  communist,  has 
his  Solution.  Parental  relations  are  to  be  superseded,  and 
children  are  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  State.  The  method 
of  Nature  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  better  method.  From  the 
lowest  f  orms  of  lif  e  to  the  highest,  Nature's  method  has  been 
that  of  devolving  the  care  of  the  yoimg  on  the  adults  who 
produced  them — a  care  at  first  shown  feebly  and  unobtru- 
ßively,  but  becoming  gradually  more  pronounced,  until,  as 
we'  approach  the  highest  types  of  creatures,  the  lives  of  par- 
ents,  prompted  by  feelings  inereasingly  intensc,  are  more 
and  more  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  offspring.  But  just  as, 
in  the  way  above  shown,  socialists  would  suspend  the  natural 
relation  between  effort  and  benefit,  so  would  they  suspend 
the  natural  relation  between  the  instinctive  actions  of  par- 
ente  and  the  welfare  of  progeny.  The  two  great  laws  in  the 
absence  of  either  of  which  organic  evolution  would  have 
been  impossible,  are  both  to  be  repealed ! 

§  844.  When,  from  considering  the  ideal  human  nature 

required  f or  the  harmonious  working  of  institutions  partially 
188 
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or  completely  communistic — a  nature  having  mutually  ei- 
clusive  traits — we  pass  to  tlie  coasiileraticn  of  the  real  Lunmii 
□ature  exhibited  around  us,  the  irrationality  of  socialistic 
hopes  becomes  still  more  conspicuous.  Observe  what  U  done 
bj  thcse  men  wbo  are  expected  to  be  so  regardfui  of  one 
aoother's  intcrests. 

If,  in  our  days,  the  nanie  "  birds  of  prej  and  of  pasaage," 
wliich  Burkc  gavc  to  the  Euglish  in  India  at  the  time  of 
Warren  Hastings'  trial,  when  auditors  wept  at  the  aceounte 
of  the  cmelties  committed,  ia  not  applicable  as  it  was  then; 
yet  the  policy  of  unscnipulous  aggrandizement  eontinucs. 
Ab  rcraarked  by  an  Indian  ofEcer,  Dcputy  Surgeon-General 
Paske,  all  our  cont^nosts  and  annexations  are  made  f  rom  base 
and  8elfish  motivea  alone.  Major  Raverty  of  the  Bombay 
Army  condeinns  "  the  rage  shown  o£  late  ycars  for  seizing 
what  doea  not,  and  never  did,  bclong  to  us,  because  the 
people  happen  to  be  weak  and  very  poorly  armed  while  we 
are  streng  and  provided  with  the  niost  exeellent  weapons," 
Resistance  to  an  intruding  aportsman  or  a  biillying  explorer, 
or  dUobedionee  to  a  Resident,  or  even  refusal  to  furnish 
transport-coolies,  aerves  as  a  aufficient  exciiae  for  attack, 
conqiiest,  and  annpxation.  Everywherc  the  usual  succession 
runs  thiia: — Jlissionariea,  envoys  to  native  nilers,  conces- 
sions  made  by  tliem,  qiiarrels  with  them,  invasiona  of  them, 
appropriations  of  their  territorics.  Firat,  men  are  sent  to 
teach  the  heathcns  Christianitv,  and  then  Christians  are  sent 
to  mow  them  down  with  machine-guna!  So-called  savages 
who,  acconlinp  to  numeroiis  travellcrs,  behave  well  until 
they  are  ill-treated,  are  taiight  good  condiiet  by  the  so-caüed 
civilized,  who  presently  siibjugate  them — who  inculeafe 
rectitude  and  then  ilhistrate  it  by  taking  their  lands.  The 
policy  is  simple  and  uniform — bibles  first,  bomb-shella  af ter. 
Such  being  the  doings  abroad,  what  are  the  feelinga  at 
home?  Hononrs,  fitles,  emoluments,  are  ahowered  on  the 
aggressors.  A  traveller  who  makea  ligbt  of  men's  lives  ia  re- 
garded  as  a  hero  and  f^ted  bj  the  Upper  classes;  while  the 
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lower  classes  give  an  ovation  to  a  leader  of  filibnsters. 
"  British  power,"  "  British  pliu-k,"  "  British  interests,"  are 
worda  on  every  tongue;  but  of  justice  there  ia  no  speech,  no 
thought.  See  then  the  raarvelloiia  incongruity.  Out  o£  men 
who  do  theae  things  and  men  who  applaud  them,  is  to  be 
forraed  a  society  pervaded  by  the  sentiment  of  brotherhood! 
It  is  hoped  that  by  administrative  sleight-of-hand  may  be 
organized  a  Community  in  whieli  sclf-seoking  will  abdicate 
and  fellow-feeling  reign  in  ita  place! 

Passing  over,  for  brevity'a  sake,  similar  and  often  worse 
doings  of  other  snperior  peoples  who  present  themselves  to 
inferior  peoplea  as  models  to  be  imitated — doings  abroad 
which  are  in  like  manner  applauded  at  horae — let  us,  instoad 
of  furthor  cont«mp1ating  extemßl  conduct,  contemplate  in- 
ternal conduct.  The  United  States  haa  local  civil  wars  car- 
ried  on  by  artizans,  miners,  &c.,  who  will  not  let  others  work 
at  lower  wages  than  they  themselvea  demand:  they  wreck 
and  bum  property,  waylay  and  shoot  antagoniata,  attempt 
to  poiaon  wholesale  thoae  who  diasent.  There  are,  according 
to  Jiidge  Parker,  lynchings  at  the  rate  of  three  per  day ;  there 
b  in  the  West  "  shooting  at  sight "  ;  and  the  daily  average 
of  homicides  throughout  the  Statea  has  risen  in  five  years 
from  twelve  per  day  to  thirty  per  day;  while  in  the  South 
occur  fatal  fighta  witli  pistola  in  coiirta  of  justice.  Again,  we 
have  the  corruption  of  the  New  York  police — universal 
bribery  to  pnrchase  iramunity  or  to  biiy  off  punishment^ 
Add  to  this  the  general  admiration  for  the  nnscrupuloua 
man  of  business,  applauded  as  "  smart." '  And  now  it  ia 
hoped  that  a  nation  in  which  aelf-regard  leads  to  these  start- 
ling  results,  mny  forthwith  be  changed  into  a  nation  in 
which  regard  for  othera  is  supreme! 

No  less  marvelloiis  is  the  incongruity  between  anticipa- 
tiona  and  probabilities  in  the  land  pre-eminently  aocialistic — 
Oermany.  Studenta  gaah  one  another's  facea  in  sword- 
fighta:  30  gaining  their  emperor's  approval.  Duelling, 
legally  a  crime  and  oppoaed  in  the  extremest  degree  to  the 
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current  creed,  is  insisted  on  by  military  rule;  so  that  an  offi- 
cer  who  declines  is  expelied  f  rom  the  army — nay,  worse,  one 
who  in  a  court  o£  justice  13  proved  to  have  been  falselj 
obarged  is  bound  to  ehallenge  those  who  charged  bim. 
Yet  in  a  coiintry  wliere  the  spirit  of  revenge  is  siipreiiie  over 
religion,  law,  and  equity,  it  is  expeeted  not  only  that  nien 
will  at  once  ecase  to  sacrifice  othere  in  satisfaction  of  their 
"  lionour,"  but  will  at  once  be  ready  to  sacriSce  their  own 
iiitorests  to  further  the  interests  of  their  fellowst 

Then  in  France,  if  tlic  soritiment  of  private  revenge, 
though  dominant,  is  shown  in  ways  less  extreme,  the  senti- 
ment  of  national  revenge  is  a  political  passion.  Enomious 
military  bnrdens  are  bonie  in  the  hope  of  wiping  out  "  dis- 
honour  "  in  blood,  ileanwhile  the  Repnblie  has  brought 
little  purification  of  the  Empire.  Within  a  short  time  we 
have  liad  offieial  eomiption  displayed  in  the  selling  of  deco- 
rations;  there  have  been  the  Panama  seandala,  implicating 
varions  politioal  personages— nien  of  ineans  pusbing  their 
projeefs  at  the  cost  of  thousands  impoverished  or  nnned; 
and,  more  recently  still,  have  come  the  blackmaüing  revela- 
tiona — the  persecuting  of  people,  even  to  the  death,  to  obtain 
inoney  by  threatened  disclosures  or  false  chargea.  Never- 
theless,  wliile  among  the  select  inen  chosen  by  the  nation  to 
rule  there  is  so  much  delinquency,  and  wliile  the  specially 
cultured  who  eonduct  the  public  Journals  aot  in  tliese  fla- 
gitious  ways,  it  is  anpposed  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  will, 
by  reoi^anization,  be  immediately  clianged  in  character, 
and  a  maleficent  selfisliness  transformed  into  a  beneficeot 
unselfislinesa ! 

It  would  not  be  altogother  irrational  to  expect  that 
some  of  the  pcacefiil  Indian  hill-trtbos,  who  display  the 
virtue  of  forgiveness  without  professing  it,  or  those  Papuan 
Islanders  among  whom  the  man  cliosen  aa  cliief  uses  his  pro- 
perty  to  help  poorer  men  011t  of  their  difficulties,  raight  live 
hannonioiisly  imder  sorialistic  arrangementa;  but  can  we 
reasonably  expect  thia  of  men  who,  pretending  to  believe 


that  they  should  love  tlieir  neighbours  as  tliemgelvea,  here 
rob  tbeir  fellowa  aiid  tliere  slioot  them,  while  hoping  to  slay 
wbolesale  men  of  other  blood? 

§  845.  Kediiced  to  ita  ultimate  form,  tbe  general  qiiestion 
at  issue  between  soeialista  and  anti -social  ists,  concerns  the 
mode  of  regiilating  labour.  Preceding  cbapters  have  dealt 
witli  this  historically — treatiiig  of  regulation  that  ia  patemal, 
patriarcbal,  coiiimuiial,  or  by  a  gild — of  regulation  that  haa 
the  form  of  slavery  or  serfdoni — of  regulation  under  ar- 
rartgements  partially  free  or  wholly  free.  These  cbapters 
have  illustrated  in  detail  the  truth,  empbasized  at  the  outset, 
tbat  politieal,  ecclesiastlcal,  and  industrial  regulations  simul- 
taneously  deerease  in  coercivencas  as  we  aacend  froni  lower 
to  higher  types  of  aocieties:  the  modern  industrial  systcm 
being  oue  imder  which  coerciveiiess  approaebes  a  minimum. 
Though  now  the  worker  ia  offen  mercilessly  coerced  by 
circiimatancea,  and  haa  nothing  before  him  but  hard  terms, 
yet  he  ia  not  coerced  by  a  master  into  aceeptance  of  tbeae 
terms. 

But  while  the  evils  which  resulted  from  the  old  modes  of 
regulating  labour,  not  experienced  by  present  or  recont 
generations,  have  been  forgotten,  the  evila  aocompanying 
tbe  new  mode  are  keenly  feit,  and  have  aronaed  the  dcsire 
for  a  mode  which  is  in  reality  a  modified  form  of  the  old 
mode.  There  is  to  be  a  re-institution  of  »tatns  not  under 
individual  maatera  but  under  the  coramunity  as  master.  No 
longer  poasessing  tbcmselves  and  making  the  best  of  tbeir 
powers,  individuals  are  to  be  poaaesspd  hy  the  State;  which, 
while  it  Supports  them,  is  to  direet  tbeir  lal>ours.  Necessari- 
ly  there  is  implied  a  vaat  and  elaborate  administrative  body 
— regulators  of  aniall  groupa,  aubject  to  higher  regnlatora, 
and  so  on  tbrougb  sucoessively  superior  grades  up  to  a  central 
autliority,  which  eoordinafea  the  multitndinous  activities  of 
the  Bociety  in  tbeir  kinda  and  amoiints.  Of  course  the  mem- 
bers  of  this  directive  Organization  muat  be  adequately  paid 
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by  vorkers;  and  tfac  tacit  assumptioQ  is  tbat  the  required 
payment  will  be,  at  first  and  alwajs,  mucb  leas  tlian  that 
which  is  taken  by  the  membera  of  the  directive  Organiza- 
tion now  existing — emplojers  and  thelr  statfs;  while  Sub- 
mission to  the  Orders  of  tbese  State-officiala  will  be  more 
toletable  than  Submission  to  the  orders  of  those  wbo  pay 
wages  for  work. 

A  complete  parallelism  exists  between  such  a  social  struc- 
ture  and  the  structure  of  an  army.  It  is  simply  a  civil 
regimentation  parallel  to  the  military  regimentation ;  and  it 
eatabliahes  an  industrial  suboniination  parallel  to  the  miU- 
tary  Subordination.  In  either  case  the  nde  ia — Do  your  task 
and  take  your  rations.  In  the  working  Organization  as  in  the 
fighting  Organization,  obedience  is  re(|iiisite  for  maintenance 
of  Order,  as  well  as  for  efficiency,  and  niust  be  enforced  witb 
whatever  rigour  is  found  needful.  Uoiibtleas  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  multitudinous  officers,  grade  over 
grade,  baving  in  their  hands  all  authority  and  all  means  of 

— .coercion,  would  be  able  to  curb  that  aggressive  egoism 
illustrated  above,  whieh  causes  the  failures  of  amall  social- 
istie  bodiea:  idieness,  carelesanoaa,  quarreis,  violence,  would 
be  preventod,  and  efficient  work  iiisisted  upon.  But  when 
from  regulation  of  the  workcre  by  the  bureaucracy  we  tum 
to  the  bureaucracy  itself,  and  ask  how  it  is  to  be  regulated, 
there  is  no  auch  satisfactory  answer.    Owning,  in  truat  for 

_  the  Community,  all  the  land,  the  capital,  the  meang  of  transit 
and  communication,  aa  well  aa  whatever  police  and  militaiy 
force  had  to  be  maintaineil,  this  all-powerfui  ofGcial  Organi- 
zation, compoaed  of  men  cliaracterized  on  the  average  by  an 
aggreasive  egoiam  like  that  which  the  workers  diaplay,  but 
not  like  them  under  any  higher  control,  must  inevitably  ad- 
vantage  itself  at  the  cost  of  the  govemed:  the  elective 
powora  of  the  governed  having  aoon  failcd  to  prevent  it; 
since,  as  is  pcrpetually  shown,  a  large  nnorganized  body  can- 
not  cope  with  a  sinall  organized  one,  L'nder  auch  conditions 
there  would  be  an  iuereasing  deduction  from  the  a^regate 
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produce  by  these  new  ruling  classes,  a  widening  Separation 
of  them  from  the  ruled,  and  a  growing  assumption  of  supe- 
rior  rank.  There  must  arise  a  new  aristocracy  for  the  Sup- 
port of  which  the  masses  would  toil;  and  which,  being  Con- 
solidated, would  wield  a  power  far  beyond  that  of  any  past 
aristocracy.  Let  any  one  contemplate  the  doings  of  the  re- 
cent  Trade  Union  Congress  (September,  1896),  whence  dele- 
gates  from  societies  that  had  tolerated  non-unionists  were  ex- 
pelled,  whence  reporters  of  papers  having  employßs  not  be- 
longing  to  printers'  unions  were  obliged  to  withdraw,  and 
where  wholesale  nationalization  of  property  (which  neces- 
sarily  implies  confiscation)  was  approved  by  four  to  one; 
and  then  ask  what  scruples  would  restrain  a  bureaucracy 
pervaded  by  this  temper. 

Of  course  nothing  will  make  socialists  foresee  any  such 
results.  Just  as  the  zealous  adherent  of  a  religious  creed, 
met  by  some  fatal  objection,  f  eels  certain  that  though  he  does 
not  see  the  answer  yet  a  good  answer  is  to  be  found;  or  just 
as  the  lover  to  whom  def ects  of  his  mistress  are  pointed  out, 
cannot  be  made  calmly  to  consider  what  will  result  from 
them  in  married  lif  e ;  so  the  socialist,  in  love  with  his  scheme, 
will  not  entertain  adverse  criticisms,  or  gives  no  weight  to 
them  if  he  does.  Illustrations  like  those  above  given,  accu- 
mulated  no  matter  towhat  extent,will  not  convince  him  that 
the  forms  of  social  Organization  are  determined  by  men's 
natures,  and  that  only  as  their  natures  improve  can  the  forms 
become  better.  He  will  continue  to  hope  that  selfish  men 
may  be  so  manipulated  that  they  will  behave  unselfishly — 
that  the  eflFects  of  goodness  may  be  had  without  the  goodness. 
He  has  unwavering  f  aith  in  a  social  alchemy  which  out  of 
ignoble  natures  will  get  noble  actions. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

THE    NEAB    FUTUKB. 

§  846,  Stkictly  epeaking,  the  last  two  Chaptere  ehould 
not  be  included  in  an  account  of  Industrial  Institutions, 
aince  the  one  treata  of  institutions  which  are  at  preaent 
merely  tentative,  and  tlie  other  of  projected  institutions. 
Biit  Cooperation  and  Socialism  Jill  so  large  a  space  in  the 
public  mind,  that  paasing  tbem  by  in  eitence  seemed  im- 
practicable. 

Ilere  it  seoms  impracticable  to  pass  by  in  silenco  eertain 
qneations  still  further  outsido  the  subject  of  industrial  evolu- 
tion  as  at  preaent  known  to  us — (lueations  conceming  its 
future.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  study  of  sociology  is 
uscless  if,  from  an  account  of  wliat  bas  been,  we  cannot 
infer  wbat  is  to  be — that  tbere  is  no  auch  thing  as  a  science 
of  Society  unless  its  generalizations  conceming  past  days 
yield  enligbtenmant  to  our  thoughta  conceming  days  to 
come,  and  consequent  guidance  to  our  acta.  So  that,  will- 
ingly  aa  I  would  have  avoided  the  making  of  forecasts,  tbere 
is  for  me  no  defcnsible  alternative. 

Existing  factors  are  so  numerous  and  conflicting,  and  the 
emcrgence  of  new  factors,  not  in  any  way  to  be  anticipated, 
so  probable,  aa  to  niake  all  speculation  hazardous,  and  fo 
make  valucleaa  all  conclusions  save  those  of  the  moet  general 
kind.  Development  of  the  arts  of  life,  consequent  on  the 
advance  of  science,  which  has  already  in  so  many  waya  pn- 
foundly  affected  social  Organization  (instance  the  faetory- 
system),  is  likely  hereaf ter  to  affect  it  as  profoundly  or  mora 
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profoundly.  Tlie  growth  and  spread  of  exaet  knöwiedge, 
chaDgiug  ae  it  is  now  doing  men's  ideas  of  the  Universe  and 
of  the  Power  manifested  throiigh  it,  muat  increaaingly  inodi- 
fy  tlie  regulative  action  of  eccleaiastical  institutions.  A 
neceasaiy  concoraitant  ia  tlie  waning  authority  of  the  asaoci- 
ated  System  of  luorals,  uow  having  an  alleged  gupomatural 
sanction;  and  before  there  ia  accepted  in  its  place  a  Bcienti- 
fically-based  ethicB,  there  may  reault  a  disastrous  relaxation 
of  reatraints.  Simultaneously  with  progression  towards 
more  enlightened  conceptioDB,  we  aee  going  on  retrogressiou 
towards  old  religioua  beliefs,  and  a  atrengthening  of  the 
aacerdotal  inäuences  associated  with  them.  The  immediate 
issues  of  these  couflicting  proceases  appear  incalculable. 
Meanwhile  men's  naturea  are  subjected  to  various  disci- 
plines,  and  are  undergoing  various  kinds  of  alterationa.  The 
baser  instincta,  which  dominated  during  tbe  long  agea  of 
gavage  warfare,  are  being  invigorated  by  revived  militancy; 
while  the  many  beneäcent  activities  dbtinguishing  our  age, 
imply  a  fostering  of  the  higher  aentimenta.  There  ia  a 
moral  atniggle  of  which  the  average  efFect  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. 

After  all  that  has  been  caid,  it  will  be  manifest  that  the 
future  of  iudustrial  inatitutions  is  bound  up  with  the  future 
of  social  inatitutions  at  large;  and  that  we  can  rightly  infer 
the  first  only  by  infering  the  last.  Here,  tlien,  we  must  con- 
template  fundamental  social  relations  and  the  fundamental 
implicationa  of  them. 

§  847,  When  living  apart,  tbe  individual  man  purauea  hia 
aims  witb  no  restrainta  savc  those  impoaed  by  surrounding 
Nature,  When  living  with  others,  he  becomea  aubject  to 
certain  further  restraints  imposed  by  their  preaence.  In  tbe 
one  case  he  is  wbolly  hia  own  master;  in  the  other  case  he 
ceases  to  be  his  own  niaeter  in  ao  far  as  these  additional 
restraints  check  fulfllment  of  bis  dosirca.  Tbc  curbing  of 
bis  individuality,  at  first  negative  only  (forbidding  certain 
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octiona),  may  presently  become  positive  (commanding  cei' 
tain  other  actions).  This  happens  when  tlie  group  of  whicli 
he  is  a  meniber,  carries  on  hostilitiea  with  other  such  groups. 
The  aggrcgate  will  theii  often  dictates  actions  to  which  he 
may  be  aversc — forces  him  to  fight  under  penalty  of  repro- 
bation,  ill-treatment,  and  perhaps  expulsion.  This  ma^te^ 
hood  of  tlie  Community  ia  greater  or  lese  according  as  its 
original  cause,  extemal  antagonism,  is  greater  or  less;  aDd 
the  question  arising  at  the  beginning  of  social  evolutiou, 
and  dominant  throughout  its  aucceasive  atages,  is — How 
niuch  ia  eaeh  aubject  to  all  and  how  mueh  indejiendent  of 
all?  Towhat  extent  does  he o\ni  hiinself  and  to  whatextent 
is  he  owned  by  others? 

This  anttthcsis,  here  presented  in  the  abetract,  hua  heen 
frequently  in  the  foregoing  work  presented  in  the  concrete 
At  the  one  extreme  we  have  the  Eskimo,  who  cannot  be  said 
to  form  a  aociety  in  the  füll  sense  of  the  word^  but  simply 
live  in  juxtaposition ;  and,  not  even  knowing  what  war  ia, 
have  no  need  for  corabined  action  and  consequent  snbjection 
of  the  individual  will  to  the  general  will.  And  again  we 
have  those  few  peaceful  tribea,  aeveral  timea  referred  lo 
(§§  2Ö0,  327,  573),  who,  in  Hke  manner  not  called  on  to  aet 
togetlier  against  extemal  foes,  live  in  amity  with  one  an- 
other;  and,  individually  owning  themselvea  completely,  are 
eontrolled  only  on  tliose  rare  occaaiona  when  some  sraall 
transgresaion  catla  for  notice  of  the  eldera.  At  the  other 
extreme  stand  the  societies  devoted  to  war,  whose  membera 
belong  entirely  to  the  State.  In  ancient  times  we  liavo,  for 
instance,  the  Spartans,  who,  severally  owning  their  helots, 
were  themselves  ownod  by  the  Community;  and,  living  in 
common  on  food  contributed  by  all,  were  severally  com- 
pelled  by  their  incorporated  fellowa  to  pass  their  lives  either 
in  fighting  or  in  preparation  for  fighting.  '  In  modern  times 
an  example  is  fumished  by  the  Dahomans  with  their  army 
of  amazona,  whoae  king  has  a  bed-room  paved  with  the  skulls 
of  conquered  chiefa,  and  makes  war  to  ohtain,  as  he  saye, 
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more  "  thatch  " — that  ia,  ekulla — for  bis  roof,  and  who  is 
absolute  master  of  all  individuals  and  their  property.  Lit- 
cralij  fulfilling  tlie  boaat — "Z'-ÄKorf  <^eist  tiun,"  the  State, 
in  bia  person,  owns  evcrybody  and  everything. 

No  other  traits  of  social  stnicture  are  equally  ra<lical  witb 
tbose  whieh  resiilt  from  the  relative  powers  of  the  social 
Unit  and  the  social  aggregate.  Chronic  warfare,  wiiile  re- 
quiring  Bubordinatiou  throughout  the  successive  grades  of 
an  ormy,  alao  requires  Subordination  of  the  whole  society  to 
the  army,  for  which  it  scrvea  as  a  commissariat.  It  requires, 
also,  Subordination  tliroiighout  the  ranks  of  this  commis- 
sariat:  graduated  aubjection  is  the  law  of  the  whole  Organ- 
ization. Converaely,  decrease  of  warfare  brings  relaxation. 
The  desire  of  everyone  to  use  bis  powers  for  bis  own  advan- 
tage,  wbicli  all  along  generates  resiatance  to  the  coercion  of 
militancy,  begina  to  bave  ita  effect  as  militancy  decHnes. 
Individual  aelf-assertion  by  degrees  breaks  through  its  rigid 
regulationa,  and  tbe  Citizen  more  and  more  gaina  possesaion 
of  bimself. 

Inevitably,  witb  these  forma  of  social  Organization  and 
social  action,  there  go  the  appropriate  ideaa  and  aentiments. 
To  be  atable,  tbe  arrangements  of  a  Community  must  be  con- 
gnioua  witb  the  natures  of  its  members.  If  a  fundamental 
change  of  circumatances  produces  change  in  the  structure  o£ 
tbe  Community  or  in  the  natnrea  of  its  members,  then  the 
natures  of  ita  members  or  tbe  structure  of  tbe  conununity 
muat  presently  undergo  a  eorroaponding  change.  And  tbese 
changes  must  be  expressed  in  the  average  feelinga  and 
opinions.  At  the  one  extreme  loyalty  is  the  supreme  virtue 
and  disobedience  a  crime.  At  the  other  extreme  servile  Sub- 
mission ia  held  contemptible  and  maintenance  of  freedom 
tbe  Cardinal  trait  of  manbood.  Between  tbese  extremes  are 
endless  incongruöus  minglinga  of  the  opposed  aentiments. 

Hence,  to  be  rigbtly  drawn,  cur  conclusions  about  im- 
pending  social  changes  muat  be  guided  by  obser\nng  whether 
the  movement  is  towards  ownerahip  of  each  man  by  otbers 
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or  towarda  OAvnership  of  each  man  by  hiniself,  and  towarda 
the  corrcsponding  emotions  aiid  tlioughta,  Practicallv  it 
matters  little  what  is  the  character  of  the  owuersliip  bj 
otliers — wlictlier  it  U  owneraliip  by  a  monarch,  by  an  oU- 
garchy,  by  a  democratic  majority,or  by  a  eommimiatic  Organ- 
ization. The  qwestion  for  each  h  how  £ar  he  is  prevented 
from  nsing  bis  faciilties  for  bis  own  advantage  and  com- 
pelled  to  iise  tbeiii  for  others'  advantage,  not  what  is  the 
power  which  prevents  bim  or  conipels  him.  And  the  evi- 
dence  now  to  be  eontemplate<l  showa  tbat  Submission  to 
owncrship  by  others  increases  or  decreases  aecording  to  the 
conditiona;  no  matter  whether  the  embodiment  of  such 
othera  is  politicai,  social,  or  induatrial. 

§  848.  Germany,  already  before  1870  having  a  highly 
organizcti  inilitary  System,  has  since  been  extending  and 
improving  it.  All  pbysically  fit  men  between  eertain  agea 
are  soldiers  either  in  preparation,  in  actiial  Service,  or  in 
reserve;  and  tbia  owneraliip  of  subjects  by  the  State  extenda 
even  to  those  who  have  gone  abroad.  For  tbe  siipport  of  its 
vast  armamonts  those  engaged  in  civil  life  are  more  and 
more  tax«!;  which  m^ana  tliat  to  the  extent  of  thöse  parts 
of  tlieir  eaminga  takon  by  the  State,  they  are  owned  by  the 
State:  their  powers  being  used  for  its  purpoaes  and  not  for. 
their  own.  And  approacli  to  an  entirely  militant  type  of 
atnicture  is  shown  in  the  growing  aiitocratic  power  of  the 
soldier-omperor ;  who  is  swayed  by  the  absoliitely  pagan 
tbonght  of  responsibility  to  anceators  in  heaven. 

F\irtlier,  the  German  Citizen  does  not  fully  own  hiniaelf 
whilc  earrying  on  bis  civil  life,  oiitdoor  and  indoor.  The 
control  of  hia  indiistrial  activities  is  still  like  tbat  of  mediie- 
valdaya.  Theoldeystem  of  bountiea  isin  force;  and  along 
with  this  goea,  in  the  case  of  sngar,  a  tax  on  -internal  con- 
snniption,  as  well  as  a  prescribed  limit  to  the  amoiint  pro- 
diiccd.  Then  thcre  is  the  recent  reatraining  of  Stock- 
Exchange  transactions  and  interdicting  of  time-dealing  in 
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com.  A  more  widespread  toercion  is  seen  in  the  OM  Age 
Pension  system.  And,  again,  there  ia  the  recent  Govern- 
ment meaaiire  for  establishing  conipulsory  gilds  of  artizans: 
a  manifest  rcversion.  These  and  niany  otlier  regulationa, 
alike  of  einployers  and  employed,  make  them  in  so  far  crea- 
tures  o£  the  State,  not  having  the  unrestraiiied  use  of  their 
own  facnltiea.  And  even  when  at  home  it  is  the  s-ame. 
Says  Mr.  Eiibulo  Evans,  in  a  recent  aecoimt  of  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  German  li£e  since  1870: — 

"There  is  little  posaibility  of  independence  JD  speech  or  actioa. 
,The  police  are  alwajB  at  your  elbow  .  .  .  half  schoolmaster,  half  nuree, 
he  [the  policuman]  will  superviao  your  every  actioD,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  gra^'e,  with  a  railitary  Btemncss  and  inficüibility  wliich  roba  you 
of  all  independence  and  reduces  you  to  the  level  ot  a  mere  plaetic 
item  ,  .  .  if  you  wiah  to  stay  in  Germany,  you  must  give  up  your 
individuality,  as  jou  do  your  pasaport,  into  the  keeping  ot  the  police 
uithorities." 

And  now  note  that  this  is  the  testiraony  not  of  an  oiitaider 
onfy,  biit  that  of  a  German  who,  perhaps  aliove  all  others,  is 
tlie  most  competent  jndge.  Prince  Bismarck  in  1893  aaid 
to  a  depiitation  from  the  prineipality  of  Lippe: — 

"  Hy  fear  and  anxiety  for  the  futurc  u  that  the  national  consciouB- 
nesB  may  be  stiilcd  io  the  coila  of  the  boa  const'rictor  of  the  burcaucracy 
which  has  made  rapid  progress  duriog  the  last  few  years." 
Vcrification  is  liere  afforded  of  a  atatenient  made  above, 
that  the  prevailing  sentiiiients  and  ideas  nmst  be  congruons 
with  the  prevailing  social  stnicture.  The  stifling  of  the 
national  consciousness,  fcared  by  Prince  Bismarck,  is  com- 
mented  on  by  Mr.  Evans,  wlio,  rcferring  to  the  fecling  of 
Germana  about  bnreaucratic  control,  says:— "  Long  iise  lias 
made  it  second  nature  to  them;  they  can  hardly  imagine 
any  other  rvgime" 

And  now  we  see  why  the  socialistic  movement  haa  as- 
Biimcd  such  large  proportions  in  Germany,  We  may  nnder- 
stand  why  its  theoretical  expoimders,  Rodbertns,  ilarx, 
I^saalle,  and  its  working  advocatos,  Bebel,  Liebknecht, 
Singer,  and  others,  have  raised  its  adherents  into  a  body  of 
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great  politioal  importauee.  For  the  socialistic  regime  ig 
siniply  another  form  of  t!ie  bureaucratic  rtgime.  Militarj 
regiiiientation,  civil  regiiiientation,  and  iiidustrial  regimen- 
tation,  are  in  their  natures  esaentiallj  the  same:  tlie  kin- 
flhip  lietween  them  being  othenviae  siiown  by  euch  facta  as 
that  while  the  military  rulera  have  cntertained  schemes  for 
a  qualified  State-socialism,  the  ruied  have  advocated  the 
"  training  of  the  nation  in  amia,"  aa  at  the  BOcialiatic  con- 
greas  at  Erfurt  in  1891.  And  when  we  remember  how  lately 
feudalism  has  died  out  in  Germany — how  little  Gemians 
have  been  accustomed  to  self-ownership  and  how  much  to 
owncrship  by  others — we  niay  undcrstand  how  unobjec- 
tionable  to  thein  seems  that  System  of  oivnership  by  othere 
which  State-socialism  iniplies. 

§  849.  From  time  to  time  newspapers  remind  us  of  the 
eompetition  between  Germany  and  France  in  their  military 
deveiopments,  The  body  politic  in  either  case,  expends 
most  of  its  energies  in  growtlis  of  teeth  and  clawa — every 
int'rease  on  tlie  one  aide  prompting  an  increase  on  the  other. 
In  France,  to  prepare  for  revonge,  conscription  takes  a 
greatly  aiigmented  part  of  the  available  manhood,  including 
even  the  yonng  men  who  are  presently  to  teach  the  religion 
of  forgiveness;  so  that,  as  a  diatinguiahed  pubUcist  stat«a, 
the  effective  atrengtli  of  the  army  and  navy  has  grown 
from  470,000  in  1869  to  666,000  for  the  forthcoming  year: 
leaving  ont  of  the  eomparison,  as  being  producers,  the  re- 
serves,  wliich  raise  the  present  fighting  force  to  over  2,000,- 
000.  To  aupport  this  non-prodiietive  claas  owned  by  the 
State  aa  fighterg,  tlie  State  makea  the  workera  surrender  a 
proportionate  part  of  their  earnings,  and  owna  them  to  the 
extont  of  that  part— to  a  much  larger  extent,  as  we  shall 
presently  aee.  Militant  aetivity  accompanies  this  militant 
Organization.  Tt  waa  recently  laiided  by  the  French  Minis- 
ter for  Foreign  Affairs,  who,  referring  to  Tunia,  T.ongking. 
the  Congo,  and  Madagaacar,  enlarged  on  the  need  there  had 
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been  for  competing  in  political  burglaries  with  other  na- 
tioDs;  and  held  that,  by  taking  forcible  poasession  of  terri- 
tories  owned  by  inferior  peoplea,  "  France  has  regained  a 
certain  portion  of  the  glory  wliioh  so  many  noble  enteqfrisea 
during  previous  dentiiries  liad  inaured  lier." 

With  tliis  militant  atructiire,  activity,  and  scntiment, 
observe  the  civil  structure  that  cocxists.  During  the  feudal 
and  monarcliical  agea — ages  of  de8potiBm,fir8t  local  and  then 
general — there  ha<I  grown  iip  a  bureaucracy  which,  before 
the  Revolution,  was  so  fully  developcd  that  beaides  owner- 
ship  of  the  Citizen  for  fighting  purposes  there  was  ownership 
of  hiin  as  a  civilian,  carried  so  far  that  induatry  was  prostrate 
under  legislative  restraiiits  and  the  load  of  ofhcials,  This 
bureaucracy  survived  during  tlie  Imperial  regiine  and  sur- 
vives  still  under  the  Republican  regime — sim'ivos,  indeed, 
in  larger  sbape;  for,  according  to  M,  Paul  Leroy-lJeaulieu, 
there  have  been,  in  the  last  15  years,  200,000  new  civil 
functionaries  appointed.  From  the  simple  fact  that  it  is  the 
biisinesa  of  the  Frencli  police  to  know  the  domicile  and  the 
doings  of  everybody,  niay  readily  be  inferrcd  the  spirit  in 
which  the  Frendi  oitizen  is  dealt  with  by  his  government: 
the  notification  of  hia  whereabouts  being  akin  to  a  soldier's 
resiJonse  to  the  roll-call  or  a  sailor's  appearance  at  niuster. 
Such  control  inevitably  ramifies;  and  hcnce  regulatioiis  like 
that  specifvins;  tlie  time  after  confinement  when  a  woman 
may  go  ont  to  work,  or  that  whitdi  prcvents  a  man  from 
deaif-ning  the  fa(;ade  to  bis  house  as  he  pleases.  The  rage 
for  unifonnity,  well  illustrate<l  by  the  minister  who  boasted 
that  at  a  given  honr  all  tbe  boys  in  France  wcre  aaying  the 
same  lesson,  is  an  outoonie  of  a  naturc  which  valuea  equality 
much  more  than  liljcrty.  There  is  small  objection  to  coer- 
cion  if  all  are  eqnally  coerced;  and  hence  tbe  tendency  to 
regimentation  reappenrs  in  one  or  otTier  form  continually. 
In  tbe  days  of  the  Revolution  new  sets  of  regulations,  re- 
plaoing  aetfl  which  had  bcen  abolished,  ran  out  into  minute 
details;  even  to  the  absurd  extent  that  on  a  certain  ap- 
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pointed  fcte,  mothers,  at  a  speoified  moment,  were  to  regard 
tlieir  cliildren  with  tendcr  eyes!  Inevitably  a  national  ehia- 
acter  in  wliich  the  sentiment  of  aelf-ownersliip  offers  Utile 
resiatance  to  ownership  by  othcra,  piits  little  check  on  the 
growtli  of  public  instrumentalities;  be  they  for  extemal 
conflicts  or  internal  administr&tions.  And  the  resiilt,  aa 
giveu  by  M.  Yves  Giiyot,  is  tbat  whereas  the  total  public 
expenditiire  just  before  the  Franeo-Gennan  war  was  aboiit 
3,224,000,000  francs,  it  is  now  about  4,176,000,000  franca. 
Basing  bis  estimate  on  the  calciilation  of  M.  Vacher  con- 
cerning  tbe  annual  exchangeable  prodiice  of  France,  M. 
Gnyot  coneltidea  tbat  tbe  civil  and  military  expenditnres 
absorb  30  per  cent.  of  it.  In  feudal  days  the  serf  did  corvtet 
for  his  lord,  workinp  on  bis  estate  dnring  so  many  days  in 
tbeyear;  and  now,  during  over  90  days  in  the  year,  a  mod- 
ern Frenchinan  does  cttrveen  for  hia  govemment.  To  tliat 
extent  be  ia  a  aerf  of  the  Community;  for  it  mattera  not 
whether  he  givcs  so  mticb  work  or  whetber  he  gives  an 
equivalent  in  money, 

Hence  we  see  wby  in  France,  as  in  Germany,  a  scbeme  of 
social  re-organization  under  wbich  each  Citizen,  while  main- 
tained  by  the  Community,  ia  to  labour  for  the  commiinity, 
has  obtained  so  wide  an  adhösion  as  to  create  a  formidable 
political  body — why  aniong  the  French,  St,  Simon,  Fourier, 
Proudbon,  Cabct,  I^ouis  Blanc,  Pierre  Leroux,  now  by  word 
and  now  by  deed,  have  sought  to  bring  about  some  form 
of  communistic  working  and  living.  For  tho  Frenchraan, 
hahituated  to  Subordination  both  as  soldier  and  as  civilian, 
has  an  adapted  nature.  Inheriting  military  traditions  in 
wbich  he  glorics,  and  anbject  at  school  to  a  discipline  of 
military  atrictness,  he,  withont  repugnance,  accepts  tbe  idea 
of  industrial  regimentation ;  and  does  not  resent  tbe  Sug- 
gestion tbat  for  tbe  sake  of  being  taken  care  of  be  should 
put  bimaelf  undcr  a  universal  directivc  Organization.  In- 
deed  he  bas  in  large  measiire  done  thia  alrcady.  Tbough 
his  political  inatitutions  appear  to  give  bim  freedom,  yet  he 
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submita  to  control  in  a  way  astonisbiug  to  those  who  better 
understaod  what  freedom  is;  as  was  ahoivn  by  the  remarks 
of  Engliah  delegatea  to  a  Trade-uiiioa  Congreas  at  Paris  in 
1883,  who  condemned  tbe  official  trampling  on  Citizens  as 
"  a  diflgrace  to,  and  an  anomaly  in,  a  republican  nation." 

§  850.  Tbe  evidcnce  furniabed  by  our  own  country 
strengthens  the  evidcnee  furniabed  by  France  aud  Ger- 
manj;  in  the  first  place  by  contrast,  in  tbe  second  place  by 
agreement. 

Verificatioo  by  contraat  meets  us  on  observing  that  in 
^England,  where  the  extent  of  ownerehip  by  others  has  heen 
leas  than  in  France  and  Germany,  alike  under  its  military 
form  and  under  its  civil  form,  tliere  has  been  leas  progress 
in  sentiment  and  idea  towarda  that  form  of  ownership  by 
others  whieh  soctalism  implics.  The  earlier  decay  of  feii- 
dalisni,  with  ita  internal  conflicts  and  its  serfdoin,  and  the 
Bubsequent  amaller  development  of  military  Organization, 
have  implied  that  for  a  long  time  the  English  have  been 
not  so  much  aubject  to  the  positive  coercion  implied  by 
army-life;  and  the  absence  of  conacription,  save  diiring 
actual  war,  has  otherwise  cxhihited  this  social  trait.  At  the 
same  time  tliere  has  been  comparatively  little  dictation  to 
the  Citizen  in  the  carrying  on  of  bis  bnsiness  and  the  con- 
duct  of  his  life.  Industrial  regiilation  has  been  relatively 
small,  and  a  generation  ago  superviaion  by  police  had  be- 
come  even  too  small.  That  is  to  say,  aelf-ownership  haa  been 
in  both  ways  leaa  trenched  lipon  by  State-ownerslnp  than  in 
Continental  conntries,  Meanwhile  we  have  had,  iintil  lately, 
no  conspicnons  exponent  of  soelalism  aave  Robert  Owen; 
the  aocialist  Propaganda  has  had  in  England  no  such  esten- 
ßive  succcsa  aa  abroad;  and  thoiigh  now  having  siipreme 
power,  the  maaaca  have  sent  few  avowed  aocialists  to  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  veri6cation  by  agreement  meeta  na  on  observing  that, 
as  in  France  and  In  Germany,  so  in  England,  increases  of 
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armamentsand  ofaggreasiveactivitiesjhave  brought  changes  \ 
towards  the  militant  social  type;  alike  in  development  of 
tlie  civil  Organization  witli  its  accompanying  sentimenta  and 
ideas,  and  in  tiie  spread  of  BociatJstic  tlieories,  Before  the 
great  modern  growths  of  eontinental  armies  had  com- 
meneed,  there  were  frequcnt  seares  about  our  unpreparcd 
Btate;  and  eince  that  tirae  increases  in  fortifications,  veswla 
of  war,  and  mimbere  of  troops,  have  been  again  after  a  while 
followed  by  alariniat  representations  of  our  defeocelessnesä, 
foilowed  by  furtlier  iiicreases.  See  tlie  resnlt.  From  figures 
kindiy  supplied  to  nie  by  a  high  official,  it  appears  that  in 
1846  (making  a  proportionate  eatimate  of  the  niilitia,  the 
number  of  which  was  not  ascertainable)  our  land  forces  of 
all  kinds  at  home  and  abroad,  of  Engliah  blood,  numbered 
abont  260,000,  and  our  sea-forecs  about  42,000;  wliile  at 
the  present  time  their  respective  numbere  are  714,000  and 
93,000.  So  that,  broadly  spcaking,  in  tlie  course  of  50 
yeara  the  atrength  of  tlie  navy  liaa  lieen  more  than  doubied, 
and  that  of  tlie  amiy  nearly  trpbled,  Meanwhile  the  total 
annual  oxpenditure  for  annanipnta  and  defences  has  risen 
to  over  £35,000,000.  For  a  generation  the  volnnteer  move- 
ment has  been  aceustoming  mtiltitiidea  of  civiliana  to  mili- 
tary  rule,  while  re-awakoning  tlieir  fighting  instincts.  On 
groups  of  npper-elasa  l>ova  in  public  schook,  who  have 
their  drills  and  even  tbeir  sham  fi^bta,  and  on  groups  of 
lower-claas  boys  in  London,  snch  as  tbe  Church  J^ads  Bri- 
gade, regimental  discipline  is  similarly  brought  to  bear; 
and  in  both  casea  with  expressed  approval  frora  priests  of 
the  relipion  of  peace.  While  in  permanent  eamps,  in  an- 
nual reviews  and  sham  fights  of  volunteera,  as  well  as  in  the 
more  important  military  manrenvres  for  wlneh  Spaces  are 
to  he  forcibly  taken,  wo  are  shown  a  recnidescence  of  the 
Organization  and  life  appmpriate  to  war,  joined  now  with 
advocacy  of  conseription  by  leading  aoldiers  and  approval 
of  it  by  "  advanced  "  artizana.  Meanwhile,  with  gro\rth  of 
armaments  has  gone  growth  of  aggreaaiveneaa.     More  and 
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more  lands  belonging  to  weak  pooplea  are  being  seized  on 
one  or  otlier  pretext;  so  tliat  whereas  about  1850  \ve  had 
48  territories,  eolonicti,  Settlements,  protectorates,  we  have 
now  (eounting  eaeh  extension  as  anotiier  possession),  aa 
maiiy  as  77,  and  so  that  at  the  preseiit  time  every  jouriia! 
brings  reports  of  the  progress  of  cur  arms,  often  in  more 
places  than  one.* 

Along  witli  incrcases  in  tbat  direct  State-ownersliip  of  tho 
individual  whicli  is  implied  by  use  of  liim  as  a  soldier,  let  iis 
now  observe  tlie  inerease  in  that  indirect  State-owiiersliip 
whieli  ia  implied  by  multiplication  of  dictations-  and  i-e- 
Btrainta,  and  by  growth  of  general  and  local  t^xation.  Typi- 
cal  of  the  civil  regime  whi^^h  liaa  been  sproading  ainoe  the 
middle  of  the  ecntiiry,  is  the  system  of  ediK^ation  by  public 
agency,  to  siipport  which,  partly  throtigli  gencral  taxes  and 
partly  throngh  local  ratea,  certain  carnings  of  Citizens  are 
appropriated.  Not  the  parent  but  the  nation  is  now  in  chief 
measure  tlie  owner  of  the  chil<l,  ordering  tho  eoiirse  of  its 
life  and  dcciding  on  tlie  thinga  it  nnist  bc  taiight;  and  the 
parent  who  disreganls  or  disputes  the  nation's  ownership  is 
punislied.  In  a  kindred  apirit  control  is  extcnded  over  the 
parent  hiniself  in  the  carrying  on  of  hia  life  and  uae  of  hia 
property.  In  1884  I  named  fifty-nine  Acta,  further  regu- 
lating  the  conduct  of  citizena,  which  had  been  passed  since 
1860,  {The  Man  versus  the  State,  cliap.  I.).  Since  then, 
coen-ive  legialation  affocting  men'a  livca  liaa  grcatly  ex- 
tended,  A  digeat  madc  for  me  of  legialation  np  to  1804, 
"  inclusive,  dealing  witb  land,  ngrienltnre,  niines,  railways, 
canals,  ships,  maniifactnrea,  trade,  drinking,  &c.,  ahowa 
that  43  more  interfering  Acta  liave  been  passetl.  An  enor- 
mous  draft  on  men'a  reHOiirces  has  accompanied  this  growth 
of  restrictiona  and  adniinistrations.  An  anthoritative  table 
ahowa  that  in  the  24  yeara  from  1867-8  to  1891-2,  the  ag- 
gregate  of  local  expenditiirea  had  considerably  more  than 

•  It  i«  iroposeible  to  make   more   tban   a   rude   cnumeralion   Binoe  many 
minor  anneiaÜODs,  cbaDges  of  diviaionB  and  ttdininistrationa  confuee  tbe  data. 
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doublcd  and  tbe  Aggregate  of  local  debts  had  considerablj 
more  than  trebled- — greatly  burdening  tlie  living  and  atill 
more  burtleniiig  posterity.  If  it  be  said  that  in  retiim  for 
augmontcd  absorption  of  Ins  eamings,  the  Citizen  reeeives 
vanoufi  gratis  advantagcs,  the  reply  is  that  the  essential  fact 
rpmaina:  coercion  is  excrciaed  in  appropriating  more  of  his 
property.  "  That  inucli  of  your  income  you  may  spend  as 
you  like,  biit  this  mui-li  we  shall  spend  for  you,  either  for 
your  benefit  or  for  the  benefit  of  somebody  eise,"  The  in- 
dividual  to  whom  this  is  said  by  a  Government  representiiig 
the  aggregate  of  iiidividuals,  is  in  so  far  owned  by  this  ag- 
gregate;  and  is  annually  being  thus  owned  to  a  larger  es- 
tent. 

And  now  we  may  see  how  congruous  with  thcse  develop- 
mcnta  has  bocn  the  development  of  socialistic  ideas  and 
Bcntiments.  As  in  France  and  Germany,  ^yith  extensive 
owncraliip  of  the  individnal  by  the  State  in  military  and 
civil  organizations,  thcre  has  widely  eoexiated  advocacy  of 
tliat  ownership  by  tbe  State  to  which  aocialism  givea  an- 
other  shape;  so  here,  with  Approximation  to  the  Continental 
type  in  the  one  reapecf,  there  lias  gone  a  growing  acceptance 
of  the  Continental  eonception  in  tbe  other  resi)ect.  Fonr 
tecn  years  ago  aof'ialiam  in  England  waa  represented  by  less 
than  a  score  middle-class  "  Fabians,"  supported  by  a  sprin- 
kling  of  nien  aniong  the  working  classea;  while  of  late 
Bocialiats  have  hccome  so  nnnierons  that  not  long  since  tbey 
teinporarily  capfiired  the  trade-uniona,  and  atill  get  their 
views  largely  exprcsacd  in  trade-imion  resohitiona  at  con- 
grcsses.  Aa  we  sec  in  the  part  taken  by  English  delegatcs 
to  the  recent  Congreaa  of  Socialiat  workera,  where  ultimate 
abaorption  of  all  kinda  of  fixed  property  waa  nrged,  or  as 
we  see  in  the  suggested  strike  against  rcnta  as  an  immediat« 
method  of  procednre,  greatnumbera  of  men  here,  as  abroad, 
show  an  absohite  disregard  of  all  existing  contraota,  and,  by 
implication,  a  propoapd  abolition  of  contract  for  the  futnre: 
necessitating  retum  to  the  old  system  of  etatue  under  a  new 
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form.  For  in  tlie  absence  of  that  voluntary  Cooperation 
wbich  contraet  implies,  there  is  no  possible  alternative  biit 
compulsorj  Cooperation.  Self-ownership  cntircly  disap- 
pears  and  ownership  by  othera  universally  replaccs  it 

§  851.  Thiis,  alike  at  liome  and  abroad,  tliroiighout  in- 
stitutions,  aotivitiea,  sentiments,  and  ideas,  there  is  the  6ame 
tendency;  and  this  tendeney  becoines  daily  more  pro- 
nounced.  In  the  niinds  of  the  massea  seeking  for  more  bene- 
fits  by  law,  and  in  the  minds  of  legislatora  trying  to  fulfil 
the  expectations  they  have  raised,  we  everywhere  see  a  pro- 
gressive merging  of  the  life  of  the  unit  in  the  life  of  the 
aggregate.  To  vary  the  poet's  line— "  The  individual  with- 
era  and  the  State  is  more  and  more." 

Naturally  the  meniber  of  parliament  wlio  submits  to 
coercion  by  liis  party,  conteinplates  legal  coercions  of  others 
without  repugnance.  Poiitically  conaidered,  he  is  eitlier  one 
of  the  herd  öwned  by  hia  leader,  or  eise  the  hnrable  aervant 
owned  by  the  caucus  who  chose  bim;  and  having  in  so  far 
saerificed  bis  self-ownerahip,  he  doea  not  greatly  respect  the 
seif -ownership  of  the  ordinarv  Citizen.  If  sonie  iiifliiential 
body  of  bis  conatitiients  iirges  a  ncw  intcrference,  the  fact 
that  it  will  pnt  npon  the  rest  additional  restraints,  or  appro- 
priate  fiirther  portions  of  tbeir  eamings,  aerves  biit  little  to 
deter  him  from  givinp  the  vote  eommanded.  Indecd  he 
feels  that  he  baa  no  alternative  if  he  wishes  to  be  retiimed 
at  tbe  nest  election,  That  he  is  adding  another  to  the  miilti- 
tiidiiious  Strands  of  the  network  restraining  men's  move- 
ments,  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  Ile  considera  only  what 
he  ealls  "  tbe  merits  of  the  case,"  and  dcciines  to  ask  what 
will  reaiilt  from  always  looking  at  the  immediate  and  ignor- 
ing  the  remote.  Every  day  be  takes  some  new  step  towards 
the  aocialiatic  ideal,  wbile  refiising  to  tbink  that  he  will  ever 
arrive  at  it;  and  every  day,  to  preser\'e  his  place,  he  seeka 
to  outbid  his  political  rival  in  taking  auch  steps.  Aa  re- 
marked  by  an  observant  Frenchman,  Dr.  Eene  LavoUee — 
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"C'est  \i  le  don^r  des  enchSres  älectorales  dont  les  questiona 
oaTTiörea  et  sociales  fönt  l'objet  eatre  Ich  partia  .  .  .  C'est  ainsi  que  U 
SDcialisme  d'EtAt  a  pris  pied  (Ibdh  les  loia  d'un  pays  qui  Tut  longtempa 
la  terre  classique  du  »elj'-g(n>eminent  et  de  \a  libertä  industricUc.  Si 
joniBia  le  aocialisme  parvient  i  e'eo  emparer,  ce  scra,  cn  graude  partic, 
aux  fausses  manceuvres  et  ä  la  coupable  foiblcsee  des  politiciens  que 
Bera  da  ce  d^plorable  r^sultat." 

And  tlius,  heilig  the  creatiire  of  liis  party  and  the  creatiire  of 
his  constituentd,  lie  does  not  liesitatc  in  making  each  Citizen 
the  creafure  of  the  eominunity. 

This  g(>nera!  drift  towards  a  form  of  society  in  which 
private  activitics  of  ev»;ry  kind,  giiided  by  individual  mlls," 
ar©  to  be  replaced  by  public  activities  giiided  by  govern- 
mental will,  must  inevitably  be  madc  more  rapid  by  recent 
organic  clianges,  whieli  fnrther  increaae  the  powera  of  tbose 
wlio  gain  by  public  ad  min  istrat  ions  and  decrcase  the  powera 
of  thoae  who  lose  by  tlicm.  Already  national  and  municipal 
f ranchises,  so  framed  as  to  dissociato  tlie  giving  of  votes  from 
the  bcaring  of  biinlcna,  ■  have  rcsulted,  aa  was  long  ago 
pointed  oiit  they  nrnst  do,*  in  innltipliod  med<llings  and 
lavish  pxpenditiire.  And  now  tlie  extcnsion  of  siraÜar 
franchisca  to  parislies  will  anginent  Burli  cfFecta.  With  a 
fatnity  almoat  paasing  belief,  Icgislators  havc  conehided  that 
tliings  will  go  well  wbcii  tho  many  say  to  the  few — "  \Ve 
will  decide  what  shall  bc  dono  fliid  you  shall  pay  for  it." 
Table  conversations  ahow  that  ovon  by  many  people  calle<! 
edntrateil,  Government  is  rcgardcd  as  havlng  unlimited 
powers  joine<l  witli  nnlimited  rcsonrees;  and  political 
speecliea  niake  the  mstie  tliink  of  it  aa  an  carthly  providcnce 
whicli  can  ilo  anything  for  him  if  intereated  nien  will  let  it 
Natnrally  it  happcna  that,  as  a  aocialist  lectin-er  writes — 
"  To  get  listeners  to  socialiat  nrgnnients  is  to  get  converts;  " 
for  tbe  liBt4?ner  is  not  ahown  that  the  Ixmcfits  to  be  conferred 
on  earh,  will  be  benefitit  derived  froni  the  laboura  of  all, 
earried  on  imdcr  compiilaion.  He  doea  not  see  that  he  oan 
have  tbe  mess  of  pottiigo  only  by  siirrmdcring  bis  birth- 
*  Tr«ftn»n»torÄm«ui,  April,  1860;  8eeal8o£i*ay«, vol. üi,p.  858, etwj. 
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right.    He  is  not  to'd  that  if  he  is  to  be  fed  he  must  also  he 
driven. 

§  852.  There  eeems  no  avoiding  the  conchiaion  that  theee 
conspiring  cauees  must  presently  bring  about  that  lapse  of 
self-ownersbip  iiito  ownership  by  the  eommunity,  which  is 
partially  implied  by  collectivism  and  eompletely  by  cora- 
munism.  The  momentiim  o£  social  cbange,  likeevery  other 
momentiim,  miist  work  out  effeets  proportionale  to  its 
amount,  minus  the  resistance  offered  to  it;  and  in  this  case 
there  is  very  little  resistance.  Could  a  great  spread  of  co- 
operative  pnxhiction  be  coiinted  lipon,  some  hope  o£  arreet 
might  be  entertained.  Eiit  even  if  its  growth  jiistifies  the 
beliefs  of  ita  advocates,  it  aeema  likely  to  oflFer  but  a  feeble 
check. 

In  what  way  the  Coming  transformation  will  be  efEected 
ia  of  course  nncertain.  A  sudden  aubstitiition  of  the  rSgime 
proposed  for  the  regime  which  exists,  aa  intended  by  bearera 
of  the  red  flag,  aeems  Icsa  likely  than  a  progrcasive  meta- 
morphoaia.  To  bring  ahout  the  change  it  nccds  but  grad- 
ually  to  extend  State-regiilation  and  restrain  individual 
action.  If  the  central  administration  and  the  multiplying 
local  administrations  go  on  adding  funetion  to  function;  if 
year  after  ycar  more  tliings  are  done  by  public  agency,  and 
fewer  tliinga  left  to  be  done  by  private  agency;  if  tlie  buai- 
nesses  of  companics  are  one  after  anotlier  taken  over  by  the 
State  or  the  mimicipality,  while  the  bnainesaea  of  individuals 
are  progrosaivcly  trenchcd  lipon  by,  official  eompetitora; 
then,  in  no  long  time,  the  present  voluntary  indiistrial  Or- 
ganization will  have  its  place  entirely  usnrped  by  a  com- 
pulaory  indiistrial  Organization.  Eventnalty  the  hrain- 
worker  will  find  that  there  are  no  placea  left  save  in  one  or 
other  public  departmcnt;  while  the  hand-worker  will  find 
that  there  are  none  to  employ  him  aave  public  officials.  And 
so  will  he  establislied  a  State  in  which  no  man  can  do  what 
he  likes  but  every  man  muat  do  what  he  is  told. 
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An  entire  loss  of  freedom  will  thus  I«  tlie  fate  of  thoee 
who  do  not  deservc  tlie  freedom  thej  piissess.  They  have 
been  weigbed  in  tlie  balances  and  found  wanting:  havisg 
oeither  the  reqiiired  idea  nor  the  reqiiired  aentinient.  Onlj 
a  nature  which  will  saerifiL-e  everytlnng  to  defend  personal 
liberty  of  action,  and  is  eagcr  to  defend  tlie  like  liberties  of 
action  of  others,  can  pennanently  maintain  free  institutions. 
Wliile  not  tolerating  aggression  upon  himself ,  lie  must  have 
eympathiea  auch  aa  will  not  tolerate  aggreaaion  upon  hia 
feIlow9~be  they  fellowa  of  the  same  race  or  of  other 
racea.  As  shown  in  innkitudinous  wajs  throiighout  tliis 
work,  a  soeicty  organized  for  coorcive  action  against  oth« 
societies,  mnst  Bnbj'eot  its  members  to  eoercion.  In  propor- 
tion  as  men's  claime  are  tramplcd  lipon  by  it  extemaliy,  will 
men's  claims  be  tramplcd  upon  by  it  internally,  Ilistory  has 
familiarized  the  truth  tliat  tyrant  and  slave  are  men  of  the 
same  kind  differently  placed.  Be  it  in  tlie  andient  Egyptian 
king  siibject  to  a  rigid  roiitine  of  daily  life  enforced  by 
pnests,  be  it  in  the  Roman  patrician,  mastcr  of  bondmen  and 
hiniBelf  in  bondage  to  tbe  Stat^,  be  it  in  the  feudal  lord 
possessing  his  serfs  and  himaelf  possesscd  by  hia  Buzerain,  be 
it  in  tbe  modern  artizan  yiolding  np  to  bia  union  his  right 
to  make  contraeta  and  maltreating  his  fellow  who  ^vill  not, 
we  eqnally  see  that  tliose  who  disregard  otbers'  individuali- 
täea  mnst  in  one  way  or  other  aacrifice  their  own.  Men  thns 
constitutcd  oannot  maintain  free  institiitions.  They  must 
live  under  some  ayatem  of  coercive  goveminent;  and  when 
old  forma  of  it  loae  tlieir  strength  must  generate  new  forma. 

Even  apart  from  special  evidence,  tliis  general  conclusion 
is  forced  on  ua  by  cnnteinplating  tbe  law  of  rhythm:  a  law 
manifeated  throiighout  all  things  from  the  inconeeivably 
rapid  oscillationa  of  a  unit  of  ether  to  the  secular  perturba- 
tiona  of  tbe  solar  system.  For,  as  shown  in  J^irat  PrvneijiU« 
rhytbm  every^^-bere  reaiilts  from  antagonist  forces.  As 
thus  caused  it  ia  displayed  thronghout  social  phenomena, 
from  the  honrty  rises  and  falls  of  Stock  Exchange  prices  tQ 
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the  actions  and  reactions  of  political  parties;  and  in  tho 
changes,  now  towards  increase  of  restraints  on  men  and  now 
towards  decrease  of  them,  one  of  the  slowest  and  widest 
rhythms  is  exhibited.  After  centiiries  during  which  coer- 
cive  rule  had  been  quietly  diminishing  and  had  been  occa- 
sionally  made  less  by  violenee,  tliere  was  reached  in  the 
middle  of  our  centurj',  especially  in  England,  a  degree  of 
individual  freedom  greater  than  ever  before  existed  since 
nations  began  to  be  formed.  Men  could  move  about  as 
they  pleased,  work  at  what  they  pleased,  trade  with  whom 
they  pleased.  But  the  movement  which  in  so  large  a  meas- 
ure  broke  down  the  despotic  regulations  of  the  past,  rushed 
on  to  a  limit  from  which  there  has  commenced  a  retum 
movement.  Instead  of  restraints  and  dictations  of  the  old 
kinds,  new  kinds  of  restraints  and  dictations  are  being 
gradually  imposed.  Instead  of  the  rule  of  powerfiil  politi- 
cal classes,  men  are  elaborating  for  themselves  a  nile  of 
official  classes,  which  will  become  equally  powerful  or  prob- 
ably  more  powerful — classes  eventually  differing  from  thoso 
which  socialist  theories  contemplate,  as  much  as  the  rieh  and 
proud  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  of  the  middle  ages  differed 
from  the  groups  of  poor  and  humble  missionaries  out  of 
which  it  grew. 


CHAPTER  SXrV. 

CONCLÜSION. 

§853,  How  long  tliis  jiliase  of  social  life  to  which  we  are  , 
approaehing  will  last,  and  in  what  waj  it  will  come  to  an 
end,  are  of  conrac  (jiiestioiis  not  to  be  answered.  Probably 
tliD  issne  will  be  liere  of  one  kind  and  there  of  another.  A 
siidJen  biirsting  of  bonds  wbicb  bave  become  intolerable 
may  in  some  cases  liappen :  bringing  on  a  military  despot- 
iani.  In  otber  cascs  practical  cxtinction  niay  follow  a  grad- 
iial  decaj',  ariaing  from  abolition  of  the  normal  relation 
betwcen  merit  and  Itenefit,  by  whicli  alone  the  vigour  of  a 
race  ean  be  maintainod.  And  in  3et  furtber  cases niay  come 
conipieat  by  pooplca  wlio  liave  not  been  emaeoiilate«!  bv  fos- 
tering  tlicir  foeblea— peoplea  before  whom  the  socialistie 
Organization  will  go  down  like  a  liouse  of  cards,  as  did  that 
of  the  anoient  Peruviana  before  a  handful  of  Spaniards. 

Bnt  if  tbe  proceaa  of  evolution  wliieh,  iinceasing  througli- 
oiit  past  tinie,  has  brought  life  to  ita  present  heiglit,  con- 
tiniips  thronglioiit  the  fiitnre,  aä  we  ennnot  bnt  anticipate, 
tben,  aniid  all  tbe  rhythniical  changea  in  eacb  soeiety,  amid 
all  tbe  lives  and  deatha  of  nations,  ainid  all  the  supplantings 
of  race  by  raee,  there  will  go  on  that  adaptation  of  human 
natnre  to  tbe  social  State  which  began  when  savagea  ßrst 
gathered  togPther  into  hordes  for  nintnal  dpfcnce — an 
adaptation  finally  complcte,  Many  will  think  thia  a  wild 
Imagination.  Thongli  everywliere  aronnd  them  are  crea- 
tures  with  structurea  and  inatincta  which  have  been  grad- 
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imlly  BO  moulded  as  to  subserve  their  own  welfares  and  tlie 
welfarea  of  their  speciea,  jet  the  immense  majority  ifpiore 
the  implieation  tliat  liuman  beings,  too,  liave  boen  imder- 
going  in  the  past,  and  will  undergo  in  the  future,  progressive 
adjustments  to  tlie  lives  imposcd  on  tliem  by  circiinistaneeg. 
But  there  are  a  few  who  think  it  rational  to  eonclude  that 
what  has  happoned  with  all  lower  forma  must  happen  with 
the  highest  form — a  few  who  infer  that  among  typea  of 
nien  thoae  most  fitted  for  making  a  well-working  society 
will,  hereafter  as  lieretofore,  from  time  to  tirae  emerge  and 
spread  at  the  expense  of  types  lese  fitted,  until  a  fully  fitted 
type  has  ariaen. 

The  view  thus  aiiggested  miist  be  aeceptod  ^^itli  qualifica- 
tiona.  If  we  carry  our  thoiights  as  far  fonvard  aä  palroo- 
lithic  iraplements  carry  them  back,  we  are  intro<liicod,  not 
to  an  absolute  optimiani  but  to  a  relative  optiiniam.  The 
cosmic  procoaa  brings  alimit  retrogressinn  as  well  as  progres- 
sion,  wliere  the  conditions  fa\'onr  it.  Only  amid  an  infinity 
of  modifications,  adjiistrd  to  an  infinity  of  changes  of  cir- 
cnrastances,  do  there  now  and  then  occnr  some  which  con- 
stitiite  an  advance:  ofhcr  changes  meanwhile  cansed  in 
other  orpaniams,  nsnally  not  couatitnting  forward  atejis  in 
Organization,  and  often  constituting  ateps  baclcwards.  Evo- 
hition  does  not  imply  a  latent  tendcncy  to  improve,  every- 
whcre  in  Operation.  There  ia  no  nnifonn  ascent  froni  lower 
to  higher,  bnt  only  an  occnaional  prodnotion  of  a  form 
which,  in  virtiie  of  (rrcatcr  fitness  for  more  complex  condi- 
tiona,  becomes  capable  of  a  lonper  life  of  a  more  varied  kind. 
And  while  auch  higher  type  begins  fo  doniinate  ovcr  lower 
typea  and  to  apread  at  their  e.xpense,  the  lower  types  snrvive 
in  habitntg  or  modca  of  life  that  are  not  iisnrped,  or  are 
thnist  into  inferior  liabitata  or  modes  of  life  in  which  they 
retrogresa. 

What  thna  holda  with  organic  types  mnst  hold  also  with 
types  of  aocietics.  Social  evoliition  throughoiit  the  fntnre, 
like  social  evolution  throughout  the  past,  must,  while  pro- 
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ducing  Step  after  atep  higher  societies,  leave  outetanding 
many  lower,  Varietit-s  of  nien  adapted  here  to  inctement 
regions,  there  to  regions  tbat  are  barreo,  and  elaewhere  to 
regions  iinfittol,  by  nigge<lness  of  swrface  or  insalubrity,  for 
siipporting  large  jiopiilations,  will,  in  all  probability,  con- 
tinue  to  form  amall  coiiiinunities  of  simple  strnctures.  More- 
over,  during  futiire  compctitions  aniong  tlie  higher  raera 
there  will  proliably  l>e  left,  in  tlie  less  desirable  regions, 
minor  nationa  fornied  of  men  inferior  to  the  higliest;  at  the 
same  time  tliat  the  highest  overspread  all  the  great  areaa 
which  are  desirable  in  climate  and  fertility.  But  while  tlie 
entire  assemblage  of  societies  tbiis  fulfils  the  law  of  evolu- 
tion  by  increase  of  bitter ogeneity, — white  within  each  of 
them  contrasts  of  strnctnre,  caused  by  differeiicea  of  environ- 
inente  and  entailod  ocmipations,  cause  unlikenesses  imply- 
ing  further  hcterngeneitv ;  we  may  infer  that  the  primary 
process  of  evoliition — -intogration — which  up  to  the  present 
timc  liaa  been  ilisplaycd  in  the  fomiation  of  largcr  and  larger 
nations,  will  eventiially  rcat^h  a  still  higher  stage  and  bring 
yet  greater  benefita,  As,  when  amall  tribea  were  welded  into 
great  tribes,  the  Iiead  chief  stopped  inter-trihal  warfare;  as, 
when  small  feudal  goveminenta  becanie  aubject  to  a  king, 
feudal  wara  were  prevented  by  him;  so,  in  time  to  come, 
a  federation  of  the  higliest  nations,  exereising  snpreme  au- 
thority  (already  foreshadowed  by  occasional  agTecnienta 
among  "  tlie  Powers  "),  may,  by  forbidding  wara  between 
any  of  ita  constituent  nations,  put  an  end  to  the  re-barbar- 
ization  which  is  continnally  undoing  civilization. 

Wlien  this  peace-maintaining  federation  has  been  fonueJ, 
there  may  bc  effectual  progress  txiwards  that  eqnilibriiim 
between  Constitution  and  eonditions — between  inner  facul- 
tiea  and  onter  reqnirementa — -implied  by  the  final  stage  of 
human  evolution.  Adaptation  to  the  social  State,  now  per- 
petiifllly  bindered  by  anti-social  eonflicts,  may  then  go  on 
unhindered;  and  all  the  great  societies,  in  other  reapects 
differing,  may  become  airailar  in  tbose  cardiual  traita  which 
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result  from  completo  self-ownersliip  o£  tte  unit  and  exercise 
over  him  of  nothing  more  tlian  passive  iiiflueuce  by  the 
aggregate,  On  t!ie  one  liand,  by  continual  repression  of 
aggressive  instincts  aiid  exercise  of  feelinga  which  prompt 
ministration  to  public  welfare,  and  on  the  other  band  by  the 
lapae  of  reatraintf,  gradually  beeoming  less  necessary,  there 
niust  be  produced  a  kind  of  man  90  constituted  that  whüe 
fulfilling  bis  own  desires  he  fulfils  also  the  social  needs. 
Already,  sniall  groups  of  nien,  shieided  by  circumstances 
from  external  antagonisma,  have  been  moulded  into  forms 
of  moral  nature  so  superior  to  our  own,  that,  as  said  of  the 
Let-htas,  the  acconnt  of  their  goodness  "  almost  savours  of 
romance  ";  and  it  is  rcasonable  to  infer  that  what  has  even 
now  bappened  on  a  sraall  scale,  may,  under  kindred  con- 
ditions,  eventually  happcn  on  a  large  scale.  Long  studies, 
showing  ainong  other  things  the  need  for  certain  qiialifica- 
tions  above  indicated,  biit  also  revealing  /acts  like  tbat  just 
named,  have  not  caiised  nie  to  recede  from  the  belief  ex- 
pressed neffrly  fifty  yeara  ago  that — "  The  ultimate  man 
will  be  one  whose  private  requirements  coincide  with  public 
ones.  He  will  be  that  manner  of  man  who,  in  spontaneously 
fulfilling  his  own  nature,  incidentally  performs  the  func- 
tiona  of  a  social  unit;  and  yet  is  only  enabled  so  to  fulfil  hia 
own  nature  by  all  others  doing  the  like." 
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33;  Müll.  "S.  of  H."  llOl— Abraham  (Ew.  i.  395>— //«Areio  Paniheoa 
(Sup.  RoL  i,  llOJ— ßedouÜM  (Burek.  i,  25»  et  teq.)—Oreek»  (Pot.  i,  IT^)— 
Eaypt  (Rec.  vi,  101-3)— /VruoiWw  (Mol.  17)— Gr«ca  (Fssh.  i,  3i;i-4)— 
Eia-ly  Roman«  (Moro.  i,  183)— Sandieiefi  /.  (Vane.  il,  149)— t'Ätt/rfto 
(Eec.  TÜ,  130)— America  (School.  iü,  317;  Brett,  ^\)—Eg!)pt  (Kec.  vi, 
Wiy-Gent.  AiMT.  (Ovio.  bk.  ilii,  eh.  2i—MongoU  (How.  i,  iTj—Pt-nt 
(Anda.  61)—Mangaia  (GUI.  n^y—Fiji  (Wil.  Iö6)— ftufam  mBlt.  25)- 
ffresM  {Oro,  iv.  82-5;  95;  i,  626).  g  589-  /b/offoniarw  (Fiti.  ii.  152) 
— iV.  Amerir:ana{naTl.  131)— Outan»  (DultOQ,  i.  87)— Jfundurucü*  (Butcs 


,  13)— J^euF  Zealattd  (Yate, 
-ffora/ifl  ('J.R.A.a  vii.  30).  g  591.  fnutrfs  (Wall.  499)^Oreai 
CawKin  (Oeil.  855-8).  §  533.  Egypt  (Hon.  311-12)- .AMyr«»  (Smith, 
16^  §  594.  iV^e»  örSain  (I>ow.  l«7)-Sa«(cy«  (Hun.  i.  183)— Äare»» 
(J.A.S.B.  ixxiv,305).  §  595-  Sumoan«  (Tur.-'Satnoa,"  151)— Ürtni« 
Isländers  (J.A.l.  x.  2S6)— 0^/»fj/r«  Negrnes  (MiLcUi>n.  i,  61).  §  500. 
New  Galedonia  (Tur.  "  Polv."  4a7)-^ai(WiMear  (Ell.  "  Mad."  i.  398)— 
India  (Per.  303).  §  597.  Samoon»  (Tur.  "  Pol."  WS)—TahUians 
(Ell.  "  Pol.  Reä."  ii,  208)-Jfwf«7osear  (Dm.  336)- 0»((/afot  (Pri.  iii,  330) 
—Oonds  (His.  \Ü)-Chiae»e  (dutz.  i,  503)— Sofcea«»  (I'al.  ii,  2.58)— 
mbrem  (Kue.  i.  .S38-9)— Arynn»  (.Vaine,  85).  §  593-  i'i'J'/''  (^^a. 
i^^y—AryaM  (Dune,  iv,  2>2,  264-5)— Jeio«  (Ziin.  495-6)— t'oreo  (lloss 
333).  g  599-  ./^opftn  (Ada.  i,  6)— Äonw  (lliin,  "Ex."  IWi—Arynm 
(Maine,  5a,  78,  64,7»,  55;  llun.  "  Intro."  UQ)—Chri»tenäom  (Maine,  79) 
—India  (Maine,  HS).  g  600.  Sgjfpt  (Ren.  13-1-5;  Brug.  ii.  40-1)— 
.4»8jr»"a(Rec  v.  81.  8).  g  6D1-  China  (Doo.  ii,  326)— Cowa  (Ross, 
335).  g  603.  Äsia  (Huc.  ü.  53)— E/Aiopion»  (Reo.  vi,  73-8)— A™- 
vians  (Oarci.  v,  8)— ATew  CaUdoniaas  (Tur.  "  Polv."  536).  §  603- 
Tunna  (Tur. "  Pol."  88)  -.tfanjaio  {Oill,  293-4)— iVäw  Zealanderg  (Tliom. 
i,  114)— ^odojfiMrar  (P'll.  "  MaJ."  i,  359)— Ä'andu'tcA  /tJauff«  (RH.  "  PoL 
Res."  ii,  2m)—Humphrega  Island  (Tiir.  "  Samoa."  378)— fl«6/o  (Bane. 
iii,  ITA)— Maya  (Bane.  ii.  647)— ftr«  (Pres.  11-12)— Sinnt  (Thom,  J.  81) 
— Javanese  {ür&w,  iii,  \3)— China  (Med.  133) — Japan  (ref.  lost) — Orteki 
(Blac.  45;  Qro.  ii,  475;  .Mau.  ü,  383-1)— fiomaiu  (See.  5-5)— ä^Mi»(/(na- 
viaw  (Dm.  xivi  &  Ixii)— Erirope  (Fröd.  ü.  414.  v,  433).  §  604.  Bian- 
lyre  Negroes  (MacDon.  i,  8.1,  04-5,  64)- .Vi^er  (Bur.  133)— Somoo  (Tur. 
"Samoft."  18-19) — Scandinaoiant  (Das.  xiii) — Orrtk»  (Ölad.  "Homer," 
iii,  55)— Äetrem«  <Kue.  i,  3:i8-B).  §  606.    Romatia  (Coul.  "Cite," 

333>— ffinnfyr«  Ntgrotg  (MacDon.  i,  64)— iVew  Zealandfr»  (AnR.  i.  347) 
— ifejic««  (Ula.  i,  271)— i%ru  (Qarci.  bk.  ü.  eh.  Wi-Khonda  (Maeph.  80) 

—  r(iAi(t{Ell.  "Pol.  Ros."  ii,  2m)—Aahanlee  (Dup.  108)— Jlfav«  (Bane. 
ii,  648)— fjfypf  (Bro.  i,  43)— Samnnu  (And.  333)— DaAoman«  (BurL  ii, 
173)— ftru  (Mol.  %ö)-~Chihcha»  (Sim.  247-8)— ffor«M  (J.A.S.B.  sxiiv, 
208).  g  607.  0a(yat3(Brm.  ii. 44)— Öontfo (For.  142)— Ä"utM (J.A.S.B. 
ixiv.  mi)—Lalooka  (Bak.  ü,  4-5)— fifcAwrioa  (Hol.  i,334)— Öowfo  (His. 
lö).  8  608.  Damaraa  (And.  324)— Oonds  (His.  19)— .San/ü/a  (Hiin. 
i,  300-1)— ftruitwn*  (Garci.  bk.  ii.  eh.  B|.  g  610.  Malagaiy  (Ell. 
"  Mad."  i.  SS.!)- Sffvp'  (Bru.  i.  15 ;  Wilk.  i,  173)— Äom«  (See.  93)— .1/ew- 
ean»  (Cla.  i.  371)— iVru  (Ciez.  263).       g  61 1.  Egyplians  (Gro.  iii.  438) 

—  ftrituioM  (Mol.  54-5)— ffreeee  (Car.  i,  32:i).  S  612.  Fiji  (Wil.  — ) 
—Qreeet  (Cur.  i.  369).  §  613.  Aryan»  (MQll.  "ffans.  Lit."  533)— 
Peravian»  (Oarel  bk.  iii,  eh.  8 ;  Herr,  iv,  343).       §  6  X  4-  Mexico  (.Brin. 
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58-7)— ftm  (Mol.  11).  §  616.  Comcmehe«  (School.  i,  S81)— Jfn» 
Z«<(i(md  (Cook.  "  Hawk."  888)— /Vj»  (Wil.  185)— CArwiton*  (Bing,  üi, 
13;  Mob.  i,  2^.  g  617-  A'offo«  (J.A.aR  iiiv,  608;  Bot  150)- 
Comanehet  (School.  i,  331,  337)— £(M(em  Slar*  (Tie.  lS8)~Bodo  and 
Dhimäla  {Rodg.  I5B,  162;  J.A.S.B.  iviii,  721)— .drofts  (Tie.  641— Örtwi* 
(Olftd.  '■  Juv.  IBiin."  \9l)— Tahiti  (Ell.  -  Pol  Res."  ii,  a08>-.An<tCTt(  £™b( 
(Shft.  i,  U}—JapaneMf  (Grif.  99-100)— CAino  (Gut*,  li,  331;  Tie.  28). 
g  618.  if*Jii»(C!«.  1,309,270;  Herr,  üi,  320>— Pmi(Arr.S3)— JKeTt«. 
(Herr,  iii,  203)- ^iyMinia  (Bruce,  iv,  468;  v,  1).  §  619-  Egmtimt 
(Tie.  45-8)— Äomafu  (Sro.  Geo,  :05)— 6'AnXian  Soeielu  (Guiz.  i.  ffc-«)- 
£odo  and  D.  (J.A.S.B.  iviii,  733)— Mexico  (Cla.  i,  371,  &o.)—Peni  (OnreL 
bk.  ii,  eh.  9;  Herr,  iv,  ZH)—Egypt  (Ken.  i.  Kfy^)— Babylon  (Mro.  -) 
—Borne  (See.  93)— Jfenw  (Cl«.  i,  2T2)—Europe  (CJuii.  ü,  45-«)— CAn> 
(ion  ChuTchet  (Mos.  i,  144-6)— jin^fo-Ätton  C/e™u  (I-ing.  i,  14^ 
§  620-  OwUemala  (Xim.  177)^i/oriacAinn  (Blun.  487;  Hook,  5th  ed. 
618 ;  Ling.  i,  149).  g  622-  Otlyak»  (Lath.  i,  468).  S  623-  Egyf- 
fK>M(Heer.  ii,  114;  Herod.  ii,  78,  nole)—OTuk»  (Gro.  ii,  324-5;  Cur.  li, 
2;  i,  112;  ii.  Iü)—Etruaean8  (Moin.  i,  li\)—Alba  (Moro.  i,  43)— äobm 
(See.  89).  g  624.  TahiUana  (Ell.  "Pol.  R."  i,  114)-CAi6eAa«(Pie. 
bk.  ii,  eh.  T)—Lalium  (Mora.  i,  44)—Oreehs  (Gro.  ir.ßl ;  Cnrt.  i,  116-7:  ii, 
l%)—Europe  (Hai.  365).  8  625.  Zoroasitr  (Bob.  xxiü-iv).  S  626. 
Äntient  Mexitang  (Diaz,  eh.  208)— Ä'on  Salrador  (Pala.  75)— CAiAeAo* 
(Siro.  248-»)— A'aren«  (J.A.S.B.  iiiiv,  207)— Borne  (Mom.  i,215)— JVoooi 
(J.A.S.B.  iiiv,  912)— Todas  (Mars.  81)— iJomoro»  (And.  224)— Oermnny 
(Pesch.  lU)—Seonanä  (Marl.  113)— Crwis  (School.  t,  360)— ZfoAofflw 
(Burt.  il,  150)— Jiipa»  (Dick  U)—6mce  (Gro.  üi.  68).  §  628.  An- 
cient  Mexieatu  (Herr,  iii,  218>— ^y'"'"  (Ersk.  438)— ..4Myt;ian«  (Rec.  iii, 
104) — Sandudck  Isländer»  (["ook,  "  Last  Voy."  308) — .inctcnf  StJ^eatu 
(Saha.  bk.  viü,  eh.  24)— luco/one«  (Fan.  Zm)—Ckibeha»  (Herr,  v,  90H 
Aneienl  Mexiearu  (Herr.  Üi.  213)— .^Myn'a  (Smith,  13)— fyiatu  (Eisk. 
440).  S  629.  Aneient  Mexieaiu  [Ban.  ii,  201)— Äomatw  {Coxii.  "  CiU," 
218)— ra%iYian«(EII.  "Pol.  Res."  i,  293;  ii,  489).  g  630-  DakoUüa 
(.SehooL  ii,  184)— AMpon«  (Dob.  ii,  76)— A'Aond»  (Macph.  57)— Ä>ior(oM 
(Hase,  1B4)— ffoM  Co««(  (Cruick.  ü,  172)— FutotoiMM  (Herr,  iv,  16)- 
Primitive  Oerman»  (Stub.  i,  84)— Somoan»  (Tur. "  Poly."  303)— JVew  rnU- 
(/onio  (Tur.  "  Poly."  437) — Comanehe»  (Sehool.  ii,  181) — Egypiirm  H'ar 
(••  Dailv  News,"  Aug.  7,  imZ^—Eggaraha  (All.  &  T.  i,  ^Tt—Ancient 
Mexieims  iC\ii.  i,  271)~ft™n(imi  (Pres.  164)— (7«n(efflo/o  (Tor.  bk.  ii, 
eh.  6)— San  Salvador  (Pal.  78).  §  631.  Erance  (Roth,  320.817-8; 
Leb.  vü,  119)— ÜAureA  (Guii.  Ü,  SSj—ffcrmnny  (Dunh.  ii,  121)— fran« 
(Ord,  viü,  24;  Guis.  iii,  i96)—Ftffeenlk  etnlury  (Mons.  iii,  eh.  158) 
-Monlenegrin*  (ref.  lost;  Den.  83-4)— ÄieA<iteu  (Kiteh.  iii.  61 ;  Chit. 
i,  399,  300).  §  633.   f^lynesiann   (Ell.   "  Pol.  Res."  ii,   877)— J» 

«vria  (Lay.  ü,  473-4).  g  634.   France   (Bed.  i,  8;   Guiz.  i.  8e>- 

Örrmany  (Dunh.  i.  nS)— England  (Hai.  101)--7^ir(i?en/A  eenfury  (H»L 
367).  g  635.  Co(m(  Negroa  (Lan.  [,  281)— Kuea^nn  (Li^.  8)— i'yyp- 
tian»  (Wilk.  i,  186)— O^d  ^ö(i>A  (Ken.  ii,  m'&)—EccUaiiv,txcal  Court» 
(Jor.  i,  71).  §  636.  GoldCoaat  (Cruik.  ü.  157)— /"yVnn  CAw/s  (U.S. 
Ei.  iii.  89;  Will.  191)— JSjiMinia  (Harr,  iii,  2S)—Marutu  (HoU.  ii,  241) 
—Dyak»  (Boy.  201)— rarfar»  (Huc,  "Christ."  i,  2^)— Mexico  (Clav,  i, 
271)— Jf.eAooen»  (Banc.  —)—Egypt  (Wilk.  i,  188)— BurnwA  (Sang. 
53).  §  638.  Mangaia  (Gill,  mZ)—Egypliaaa  (Berod.  "  HisL"  ü,  43) 
—Bhtilan  (Bog.   ^)—Egyptian»  (Wilk.    iii,    354).  §  639.   Zultu 

(Call.  340)— Äom«  (Mom.  i,  158-fl)— CTifeAo«  (Sim.  %^Vt—Medi€evai 
Eiirope  (Dun.  ii,  m)—Mandala3  (Fyt.  ii,  195)— Anci'en*  Mexieant  (Zur. 


tran<to/a»(Fyi 
166)— £ify|>i 
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8640-  ifuft»«{C»lL378>-aim«ww(Bodd.8S«-8t>-ffr«A*{Cni-.  i,151) 
— ^nu»M(Mom.ii,42il)— ■7ai)aTiMe(Dick.41) — Nahuantmlionai'BitTio.ü, 
143  .  §  644.  Primilive  Methodist»  (Hook.  7th  wl.  4Ö7-8).  §  646- 
Tahilian»  (EIL  "  Pol.  Res."  ii,  47S.)~Mexieani  (Uerr.  iü.  2n)~Ckibehaa 
(Pie.bk.i.ch.4)— S«IöeAi8{Burt.''Smd,"ii,180)— CA>teA<M(Pie.bk.i,ch.2) 
— Domras  (see  vol.  iof  Ihis  work.Srded.  p.  7ö5) — Friendli/  Isländers  {tbi. 
loaty-Cariba  (Heri,  335}— Brazilian  Irdes  (J.K.G.S.  ii,  188).  S  647. 
Polyaesia  (Ell.  "Pol.  res."  ii.  378).  g  648-  Tottga  Mand»(ii&T.  iL 
230)— ftilynwio  (Ell.  Hawaii,  3U)—New  Zealanders  <Thom.  i,  103)— iVeur 
Hebridss  (J.E.S.  iü,  62}— rimor  (WalL  "MaL  Arch."  186)— C'onyoM« 
(Bast.  "ALR."  78;  "Meosch."  iü,  225).  §649.  Dakolaha  (Schoal.  ii, 
195)— Jlfonyoio  (Gill.  26)— /ferut-infw  (Acos.  bk.  v,  eh.  25).  g  650. 
Waldensei  (Boo.  18).  §663-  Egyptians  (Ren.  20;  Mau.,  Revue)— 
Mexieans  (Tem.  i,  86)— /ndo-.lryona  (llaj.  i,  423)— fiomoiw  (dar,  384)— 
Bindus  (Sher.  liii,  33)— rArocion«  (Gro.  iv,  28).  g  664.  Carribbeet 
(Humb.  iü,  89-80)— Tupis  (Sou.  i,  327)— (7am«ra  (Banc.  i,  124}— öato((W 
(School.  ii,  108)— Kurumbas  (Shortt,  Pt.  i,  Sl)—Mongola  (Oil.  167)— 
fe^a/.  X/n'eo  (Rea.  253)— JWo/*  (Moll  S2}— iVyoroA*  (All.  and  T.  i. 
837).  §  e65-  Chippeieas  (Keat.  ii,  158)— A^ooiitn  Sound  People  (ßano.  i. 
304)— OiamwfOM (Banc.  i,  2m)— Karen»  (Mason  in  J.A.S.B.  ssiiv, 230)— 
Jraueoniniw  (Snii.  235)— TbAiVion«  (EH.,  P.  K.  ii.  370-1)— .tftwwo/«  (Oil. 
168).  §666-  Ane.Egyplian»{UBa..Ule,n9-^;  Dune,  i,  196)- CAof- 
daans  (Len.  13, 14 ;  Sayce,  Soc.  Life.  m)—Bebreu<s  (Gau.  1 10-1 ;  Dra.  287} 
—Hindoos  (Dutt,  üi,  888;  Uun.,  Ind.  Bmp..  148,  150)— öreeiU  (Beck., 
Charicies,  374;  Gro.  4th  ed.,  i,  169;  Dra.  394)— Aonan«  (Oubl  and  K., 
512;  Mom.,  new  ed.  üi,  193-4).  g  687.  Early  CKrialians  (Pleu.  210; 
Dra.  286 ;  Spreng,  ii,  3i5-5\)—Univerait!/  of  Paris  (Mcna^ian,  333,  cited 
inWart.ii,3i)5.»o(e)— i:flsiMA(Pict.Hi3t.ii,208;  Ste.iii,313).  §  668. 
MontaiffTte  (nt  lost)— Vieary  (Viv.  2M)—EpiUpsg  (Mitch.  154)— iftnrf- 
aehe  (Groae,  quoted  bj  Branil,  P.A.  iü,  153).  g  669-  Brahmin  (Wise, 
i,  2a}—0reeka  (Beck,  Charicles,  380,  378)— Fi/fA  Century  (Iäc.,  Sei.  and 
Lit.  \37)—Ane.India  (Hun.,  Ind.  Erap.  149;  Royle,  quot«d  br  Dutt,  iü, 
398;  Web.  260)— JFjrjyit  (Herod.,  Bawl.  Ü,  138-7)— ffreet»  (Beek.,  Char., 
381).  g  669a.  Afexandria  (Dra.  396).  g  670-  jVei^  Zeaiandtrs 
(Tliom.  i,  136-7).  671-  Marvtge  (Hol.  ü,  169)— jtfoniu«!)  (Schw.  ü. 
V7)—Dahomty  (Biirt.,  Mission,  ii,  17,  note)— .dsAnn/ee  (Beech.  106)— (7o/d 
Oöa»/  (Cruiok.  ü.  Zm)—Mandingo»  (Park.  331)— Fooio«  (Wint.  i.  108)— 
ifadaffojKor  (EH.,  Dist.  i.  374)— ./af»  (Ra(.  i.  840,  342).  g  672.  Pu- 
Äame»(Mark.  173}— SA<7a( Malcolm  inT.R.A.S.  i,  77)— JftyjwiniiiM  (Duf. 
87)— i^Wo*  (Lum.  2'>.S)— .^ncieiif  -Eji/pi  (Ilerod.,  RawL  bk.  ii,  eh.  48; 
Wilk.,  Mannsra.  485,  500,  509 ;  Bru.  i.  50 ;  Dune,  i,  1B6 :  Tide.  Hist.  94-6 ; 
Rawl.  Hist.  i,  530)— Oreetg  (Oiihl  and  K.  273;  Moul.  8.  9;  uro.  üi.  308; 
Don.  30.  27-8;  Mahaf.,  Rambles,  289.  288— Äomans  (Mom..  new  ed„  i, 
385-6;  Guhl  and  K.  546;  Pos.  117;  Inge,  117-8,  117).  §  674.  Cdl» 
(Strabo,  iv. 4,  g  \)—Anglo-Sanms  (Strutt.  171,  \rr)—Old  Eiiglüh  (Wri.  4) 
-Angto-Sazotts  (Boc.  59-60)— Normans  (Ecc.  110)— 15iA  Cent.  (Plct.  Hist. 
iL  233) — Sl.  Ambrose  (Orove,  i,  59) — Minnesingrr«  and  Meislertinger» 
(Grove,  üi,  916)— flu/oy  (ürove,  iv,  634)— Luther  (Orove.  Ü.  178)— BoeA 
(Grove,  i,  115).  g  677.  Fißan«  (Ersk.  354)— AVw  Caledonians  (Tur., 
19  years,  Sa)—Tahitians {FA].  P.R.  ii.488)— Jfart»/ge(HoL  Ü,  160)— DaAo- 
TOOJW  (Burt,,  Miss,  ii,  17  notey-Kirghiz  (Atk.  563}.  g  678.  £iWP- 
(loiM  (Bru.  ii,  18,  102;  i.  369.  48)—A7icUttl  Orteks  (Mure,  i,  148.  181-3; 
Mahaf.,  Hist  i.  13.  16-17)— »ÜmoAtt  Indiana  (Fletch.  \\)—Oreeks  (Vico. 
oited  in  Mure,  i.  196;  Mure,  184-5)— ßnman«  (Grimm,  i,  94;  Bro.  41; 
Mom.,  new  ed.  iü.  139,  197).  g  679.  Scandinaviam  (MalL  117-8; 

Stmtt,  my-CelU  (PbIL,  4to.  ed.  1,  249,  486}— Jfinsfrri  (Milk,  i,  111)-. 
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J^wbodowa  (Fuir,  11,  dB)—Joailalor  and  Poel  (Wart.  1,  11;  ii.  15^ 
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— .,lif<M  (BaDC.  ii,  534)— iVoAua  (Baue  v,  251).  tj  684.  Jiebreut»  (Kue. 
1,  206;  Neu.  vilif—Atte.  Jndiant <Web.  213-4)— Jttc  Kgypliati» (Bni.  i, 31 ; 
BunB.  1,  a-3 ;  Dune.  i.  188)— (?««*«  (Cur.  11. 40. 42,  48-7)— Äomon*  (Dunij, 
i,  61 ;  Servius,  clted  in  Bro.  48-4 ;  Mom.,  new  ed.  i,  220).  S  68ö-  Eariy 
Suropt  (Quiz.,  ii,  OB,  100;  Ecc.  160).  §  689-  Ancient  Jndian»  (Web. 
29:  Thibaut  In  J.A.S.B.  1875,  toI.  x\iv,  Pt.  I.  n.  837;  Dutt,  ü,  117 ;  i,  294-S; 
Hun.,  Ind.  Emp.  142;  Dult,  ii,  ieä)—Ckaldean»  nnd  Aasyriaw  (R«wi., 
Five  G.M.  1,  158;  Lay.  il.  445;  Rawl..  op.  eil.,  1,  400;  Mau-,  La  Mapie, 
23)— Ane.  Egyptiang  (Mas,  808 ;  Lew.  265 ;  Dlod,  i,  chap.  vi ;  Dune.  1, 196, 
i,  308  ;  Bun.i.  iv,  6m)—Eff3pfian  PrittU  (Lew.  2«ö  et  seq.,  260-1 :  Wllk- 
Mannera,  ii,  316-7)— ffre«t8  (Cur.  11,41.21,36;  Mahaf-,  Orrek  Life,  1  SS) 
—Ancient  Homt  (Moni.,  niiw  ed.,  i,  319:  Inge,  31).  £ä  690-  Hiddte 
Agn»  (Lac.  81-2)— Soran«  (Kern.,  ii.  Vi2)—DünalaH  (Wheatlev,  62). 
«694.  A-oimuet«  (I'all.  i,  188-0)— .4/nVana  (Un.  i.  281;  Cam.'ii.  82) 
g  695.  EgypHan»  (Buna.  i.  20;  Bru.  i.  140-1;  Ernan,  201.  208)- 
Oreeka  (Thiri.  j.  280;  Hase.  172 ;  Thirl.  i,  380)— Äofsan«  (Durny,  1.  155, 
149-150,  225;  Hnn.,  Intro.  7;  Mom..  new  ed.  i,  mff—Sumatrana  (Mared. 
7aS)—Aby»»inian»  (Par.  ii,  184).  t;  696.  Norge  (Das.  xWl,  ilviü,  Ivi)- 
Anglo-Satoins  (Gomine,  35,  &Ü)—Kngliah  (Ste.  i.  10.  1 1  ;  iii,  487, 438 ;  Hai. 
678;  Maitland  in  Soe.  Eiig.  Ii,  35-6)— eermnny  (StBlz.  1.  399)— f  rnnw 
(Four,  38 ;  Sta  Pal.  ii,  85 ;  Four.  9ä)—Engltiih  (Sr«.  1, 18,  note).  J?  698. 
France  (Four.  ST)— Englieh  (Sl<. :.  17;  Kce.  ii.  499).  {ä  700.  Arateak* 
(Bern.  30)— Auelraliana  (Tap.  )~Daramülün  (Iloviü.  in  Malle.  513) 

-Neu)  Zealanders  (Tbom.  i,  liS)—Congo  (Bast.,  At  R.  85-6).  g  701. 
Jf(ZteaiM(Tor..bk.  ix,  eh.  11— 13;  Cta.,  bk.  iü,  %  ^y-Yuealnii  (Landa, 
S  yii)—JapaneM  (Ada.  Ii,  Bl9)—Ava  (Symes,  i.  338)— BurmiMe  (Shwav,  18; 
Sang..  06).  g  702.  Ancient  India  (Dutt,  ü,  »6;  i.  248-9)— ^nc.  Periia 
(Gei.  i.  57-8)— Äo6yten.'nn*,  £e.  (Sajoe,  Soc.  Life,  40.  hy)—Anc.  Egypt. 
(Bru.  i.  175;  F.rman,  444;  Dune,  i,  106)— (?r«et«  (Mahat.,  Or^k  Ult, 
813,  87S-7.  i&\)— Japanese  (Ada.  ii.  319)— Äome  (Mom.,  new  ed.,  lü.  183). 
S  703.  CeU»  (Pell.,  4t(i.  c<i.  1,  \^)—BriU»h  (Cwsar.  Gallie  War,  Ti,14)- 
Early  Europa  (Hill.,  Intro.,  i.  6,  7;  Mos.,  Pt.  II,  eh.  1,  g  \)—Cmineil  of 
Vaiaon  (Brace.  210)— fffrmnnj/  (StBIz.  i,  83).  g  704-  ^»ghth  (Pear.  l 
811:  Turner  S..  iii,  16;  Pear.  628-fl;  Turner,  vll,  156;  Wart,  üi,  1). 
§705.  Univ.  of  Paris  (Conringius.  iü,  B  17,  elted  by  Maid.  15-16). 
I  707.  Ane.  India  (Mann.  1. 416 ;  Ihm..  Ind.  Emp.,  \hAy-Ceyto«  (Ten.  1, 
fei,  488;  i,  344,  3*5;  i,  4^)— Ancient  Babytania  (Perrol  and  C.  i, 
^2\-2)—Anc.  Egypt  (Rawl.  Hist.  i,  214 ;  Dune,  i,  2S0;  Bru.  i.  140-1, 134; 
ii.  1 13,  IBl ;  Rawl!  Hist,  i,  373)— "rwA*  (Homer,  Lanft.  3 ;  Cur.  ii,  61, 80) 
—Roman»  (Duniy,  1,  140).  g  708.  Early  Europe  (Lac.,  Sei.  and  LiL 
83)— France  (Lac  Arta,  348,  350;  Vio.  i,  108;  La*-.  Arts,  387;  Vio.  lOB) 
—RaphaeHV.aßt.  i,  t-^y-Englinh  (Kern.  Ii, 432-3;  Eee..53. 103).  §  710. 
Egypt  (Rawl.,  Hist.  1,  267).  §  71 1.  Gold  Coast  Negroes  (Eos.  323)— 
Coast  Nfgroe»  (Bast,  Mensrh,  li.  377)— Cmijo  (Tuek.  feO-l)—ÄindiP«tA 
/«ffinder«  (Cook,  See.  Voy. ;  Ell.  P.R.  ii,  201)— iV«ir  Äa/flnder*  (Thora.  i, 
187, 188,  S04;  Aog.  i,  814;  Hoch,  437-8)— Jfurnn?  Trxbt  (aovitt,  oited 


In  Malle.  S\9)—Kalmiielai  (Pull.  ! 
896-7).  6  712.  A'iiwo'e««  (Ten 
ib.  1881  Pd.  i.  iU)—Oretka  (Cur.  ii,  84,  7».  SS.  67 ;  SlahaC.,  Kambles.  S37  ,■ 
i"6.  Ureek  Life,  886)— Äomona  (Moni.,  new  ed.  1,835;  Dupuy,  1,140;  Inge. 
108).  §  7ia  finr/^  Earope  (Einer.  8;  Chal.  ii,  185:  Lac..  Arts.  156-7; 
Lev.  i,  139.  140;  Bnidr.  84:  Ijic.  and  S..  2i-li)— England  (Pict  Hist.  in, 
57S).  §716-  JpocAe«  (Bour.  462)— ZuAtnru  (Cushing,  cited  in  Malle, 
210-11)— JVawMO  IndiaM  (Matt.  444-5).  §717-  Ethiopiant  {llcfA., 
Cary,  im)—Eguplianii  (Bru.  i.  179;  Krmaii.  553,  554-5)— (-Vy/o/»  ÄMd- 
(JAm/j  (Ten.  i,  4ie)—Uypru»  {Timei,  aöth  Dpc,  1894)— ffreei«  (Wor.  20; 
Winck.  i.  298)~Xt«xU  (Pdv.  23).  §  71&  Early  Europe  (Poy.  51; 
Mac.  56;  Bast,  i,  5-6,  8.  11 ;  I^v.  i.  547)— ifad.  üreec«  (Olli,  vii ;  ■«.  xxiü 
in  Ten.  i.  474.  twd?).  §  720.  jtf»rfÄ«  Age»  (Lev.  i.  54ö).  g  721. 
Egypiian«  (Tieie.  Hiat.  178-9.  109:  Bru..  1881  ed..  i,  00).  S  723. 
Thibelana  (Huc.  67).  g  725.  Dakntas  (Burt.,  CS.  120)— jtfandnn« 
(Cat.  i.  lai)— /rofuoM  (Morp.,  League.  314,  HiS-d)—Tupit  (Sou.  i,  233)— 
Ö'iiann  Indian»  (llrctt)— ifu'u^rucu«  (Italea,  3rd  eil.  2d4>—  Lai(pc>(WBll., 
Narralive.  483)— .S^h/A  Amenea  (ItiKlway  iii  P.S.ÄI.,  Feh.  1895  (vol.  ilvi), 
p.4'i9)_£,«i>c/ia«(ÜHin[>l>el1in  J.E.S..  N.S..  vol.  i.  ir,\)—Boäoand  DkimäU 
(HrHlB.  in  XA.S.«.  xi-iii,  PL  11, 737-«)— Ä"«*«  (But.  B5)— Aoon»  (Slast.  in 
J.A.S.B.  xiii,  l't.  n,710)-Ä<iwn»(Mason  in  J.A.S.B.  xxxvii,l't.  11,13.5-6) 
—Oond»  (For.  06).  Sä  726.  Beehiuinat  (Arb.  and  i).  26 ;  Lieht,  ii.  326 ; 
Thoinp.  i.  Ui-^)—fCaßrs  (Shoo.  ;i2 ;  Litht.  i,  271 ;  Shoa  3Ö2)— (?üm( 
Nigroim  (Cniick.  ü,  273 ;  Wint.  i,  50.  Hi)—Vongo  I'eopU  (Tnck.  215,  :«7)— 
Aihanlis  (Beech.  136-7)— /nfaiuf  Negroti  (Lan.  ii.  12:  Park,  i.  52»)— 
Fatak»  (Wint.  i,  SS^^'o^'n'"*«  (Biirt.,  Mission,  ii,  248)— Aftywiimnn* 
(Harr.  iii.  269.  374).  S  737.  Kaßn  (Bar.  i,  200)— Wr««ft»  (Uro.  ii, 
iaO-2).  §730.  F%itgianii[VHz.\\.\^)— Bodo  and  Dhimäh  {WrAe.'m 
J.A.S.B.  iyiii.Ta7)— .S'an/nto  (Sherwill  in  J.A.S.a  ix,  553)— Tbdw  (Slioitt 
inT.K.S.L.,  N.8.,vli. 241-2)— Pu'Wos(Murp..IIonses,&c.,  18.1).  §731. 
FutginoB  (Fitz.  ii.  186)— tf.B.  Indian»  nnd  Eskimo  (Turn,  Ix  Sl.,  306. 
WXi—Malagaty  (F.ll..  Hiat.  !.  WD-IHndm  (Dutt,  ii,  75)--.rlne.  iVu 
(Oarci.  bk.  V,  eh.  8;  t'ieza,  eh.  9T)~Fiii  (Jaukson  in  Erak.  45T)—JapantM 
(Ada.  i.  77)— Ol-«.*»  (dw.  iL  \3l)—Homana  (Sloni.  ii.  40;J).  S  782. 
Otlitht  (iMh.  i.MT)— -VwMfy  /«.  (EH.,  Pol.  Kc*.  ii,  284)~-(rAi6fÄaii  (Siin, 
256)— ^«JTfca (Lorennina's  note  to Cortes'  See.  Letter)— ftru  (Uarci.  bk.  t, 
eh.  6)— PAfflHicixiJi  (Mov.  ii.  -f.  n.  ltJ3)— BnoiiWA  (Upp.  ü,  .f03:  Ellia, 
i.  183;  Pict.  Hirt.  ii.  193;  Ure.  69;  Pitt.  II ist.  vii,  693).  §783. 
£Au/nB(Bo([.34)-B/(j.i/yr«,V'.9roM(Mftcr)on.i,37,86)— ^(»^(/^^(Rll., 
Po].  Res.  i,  173)— jVed(*(Fri»i  Monnsltries  (.Ies80|>  in  Ninr.leenth  Century, 
Jan.,  1884. pn.ll3-t)—Ji'r(iHf'e  (Yun.lOO;  D«r.5B7)— 13(A  r«i(ury(Cnnn. 
3-4)— ffjui/i'niMdiiiinb.  104-5)— Orect»  (Xeii.  viü,  2)— Äomun«  (Mom. 
i,  214-5).  §734.  yairof$  (Burt.,  Aben.  i.  UTi—English  (Piet.  Ilist. 
ii,  806).  S  737.  Aiuiraliann  (Smv.  i,  iviii)— iV.-4.  Indinn«  (OckIct.  270) 
—Guahibna  (Hiimb.  ii.  33.1)— ff.S.  Klimas  (Turn.  L.  M.,2.m  S  73& 
Oand»  (Row.  8. 13)— 07d  Japo»  (Mit.  i,  71)— Amuv  Offi«»  (Pict.  Ilist.  ü, 
194)— Ä'nff/MA  (Pipt  Hist.  C  288.  602;  ii,  194)— Aoman«  (Mom.  i.  210). 
§  739-  5M  /o  10(A  Ceniunea  (Lev.  i,  I.W)— 16(A  Cenhirg  (BimKars,  Rpist. 
73  ad  CamPrar,  in  Sullv,  bk.  ix),  g  742.  Chipptwan  (School.  iii.  81)— 
Hnltf,alots  (Kolb.  i,  261).  8  748.  Cnroiinqian  Penod  (Uv.  i,  336-7 ; 
tf.  Imc.  and  S..  m—Engliah  (Pict.  Hist.  ii.80«).  §  745.  jU^t.  ((fiton. 
ii.  B34).  8  746.  Ouiana  (Im  Thnm.  in)—Mo»qiiilog  (Bane.  i.  72;t)— 
Paptana  (Chnlm.  eh.  v).  S  747.  ffreet«  (Bock.,  Charieles,  280)— Enff- 
liak  (Ciinn.  and  McA.  303.  308 ;  Rogers,  i.  353).  g  74a  Early  Roma 
(Mom,  I.  219)— EHglish  (Whit.  385)— J/nn (/»«««  (Liv.,  Last  Journals,  ii, 
lUy—Dahome  (BurL,  MiHion,  ii,  'im)—Egba»  (Burt.,  Abeokuta,  i,  Ol}— 
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Cent  Africans  (Liv.,  Last  Journals,  ii,  56) — Early  Rome  (Mom.  i,  210). 
i750.  Loango  (Ast.  iii,  216)— Timbuctoo  (Shab.  22).  §761.  Äd. 
Say  Kskimoa  (Tum.  L.M.,  Xliy—Lower  Egypt  (Mov,  ii,  3,  p.  147) — ifongo- 
lian  Lamcks  (Lans.  i,  348).  §  753.  Niaer  (L.  and  0.  i,  165) — Jenni  ani 
Timbuctoo  (Cail.  ii,  9) — East  Africans  (Burt.,  Cent.  Afr,^  i,  335  et  seq.)— 
GoldCoaat  {^s,  117)— Sandwich  /«/.  (EH.,  Hawaii,  ^my-Java  (Raf.i, 
\m)—Dya1c8  (Brooke,  ii,  \Q2)—Dahome  (Burt.,  Mission,  i,  143).  §  764 
New  Guinea  (Wallace  in  Cant.  Äer.,  Feb.,  1879.  xxxiv,  435;  D\Alb.  ii, 
172-3)— *9awoa  (Tur.,  Sainoa,  \4ß)—Nootka  Sound  People  (Banc.  i,  192)- 
Bihenos  (Cap.  and  I.  i,  116).  g  766.  Chalikatas  (Dalt.  20)— Afriea 
(Barth,  ii,  S12)—Bayano  Indiana  (Pim  and  S.  162).  §  766.  MarutsB 
(HoL  ii,  162).  §  767-  Cameron  (Cam.  i,  246-7>— Äcwtan«  (Mom.  i, 
216)— Zanzibar  (Wiis.  and  F.  i,  19)—Brick-Tea  (Erm.  G.A.  ii,  236;  Prej. 
i,  10}— Sulu  M.  (Burb.  2^}— Rock-Salt  (Mont.  ii,  148-9).  ^  76ä 
Thlinkeete  {^anaA,  108)— 6^oro«  (Dalt.  65)— ^ooÄrt««  (Row.  1%S)— Uganda 
(Wils.  and  F.  i.  20, 46)—Blantyre  (MacDon.  i,  17S)—Samoa  (Tur.,  Samoa, 
120)— Khalkas  (Prej.  i,  73,  note),  g  769.  f^'^MaÄ:  (Burt.,  Wit,  392)- 
Assam  (Row.  164,  165)--(7Ätw^e  (Lacoup.  ).  §  760.  Kuichina  and 
Eskimos  (Banc.  i,  128) — Califonnans  (Banc.  i,  347V— JV«r  Britain  (Pow. 
55-6) — Soloman  Isländers  {Coote,  ISS)— Africans  (Waitz.  ii,  104) — Kawüi 
(Cam.  i,  2A6)—New  IlebHdes  (Coote,  131-2).  §  761 .  Egyptians  (Wilk., 
Egyptians,  71) — Abraham  {Oenesis,  xxiv,  22,  xxiii,  16) — Merovings  (Rob. 
39).  §  769.  Barotse  (Serpa  P.  ii,  41-2)— iTAoTM?«  (Camp.  15)— if«»»- 
drucus  (Bates,  224)— Äarwi.  Islafuts  (EH.,  Hawaii,  390)— Fuca/an  (Cortea, 
Fif th  Letter,  43)— New  Zealand  ( Ang.  ii,  50)— ^a«<  Africans  (Burt.,  Cent 
Afr.  ii,  365-6)— *San  Salvador  (Pala.  83)— ifwraww  (McCuH.  xxvii,  70>- 
Madagascar  (Dru.  430) — Iddah  (L.  and  O.  ii,  126) — Patagonians  (U.S.  Ex. 
Ex.  i,  115) —  Whydah  (Burt.,  Mission,  i,  53-4) — Sakarran  Dyaks  (Low,  185) 
—Ane.  Egypt  (Chab.,  3-  Serie,  2,  p.  130)— PÄcunwia  (Mov.  ii.  3,  p  108). 
§  770.  nebrews  (Deut.  xxu)—GreekA  (Hes.  1 1^9)— Japanese  (Ale.  ii,  325) 
—Greece  (Cur.  ii,  39)— Äowötw  (Mom.  1862  ed.  i,  203, 199, 196).  §  771. 
Mexicans  (Zur.  223) — France  (Ordonnance  of  1776) — English  (Green,  ii, 
26,39).  g  772.  i^ronc«  (Bour.  i,  13 ;  ChaH  ii,  178-9:  Bour.  i,  14-15)— 
Jlfec?tVBra/  England  (Green,  i,  155-7).  §  773.  France,  14th  Cent.  (LeT. 
i,  510-2)— England  (Green,  ii,  40).  §  774.  Western  Bantu^  (Star.  67; 
Mag.  282,  286,  2S4)—New  Britain  (Pow.  IS)— Dyaks  (St.  J.  i,  166 ;  Boy. 
21ß)—Sea  Dyaks  (St.  J.  i,  50,  52)—Malanavs  (Brooke,  ii,  101}— Kocek 
(Hodg.  in  J.A.S.B.  xviii,  707-8).  §  776.  Bedouins  (Burck.  i,  201)- 
Chinese  (Doug.,  Soc.  in  Ch.  108;  ib.  China,  94,  93;  Soc.  in  Ch.  110)— 
Hindus  (Manu,  viii,  416;  Nel.  56-7) — Teutons  (Maine,  ViH.  Comm.  78)— 
Slavonian  Maxim  (Maine.  Early  T^aw.  243) — Romans  (Duruy,  i,  143-4). 
§  776.  Mr.  Jefferies  {Fraser's  Magazine,  Aug.,  1874,  pp.  149-150). 
§^777.  Anc.  Chinese  (Legge,  ref.  lost ;  Tcheou-Li,  i,  198,  note) — Ancimt 
Eqypt  (Dune,  i,  198) — Athens  (St.  John,  iii,  99) — Atie.  Mexico  (Cla.  bk.  tu, 
§5).  g  778.  Chinese  (Happel,  Revue,  p.  272).  §  779.  Bechuanas 
(Alb.  116,  117;  Liv.,  Miss.  TmyAb)—West  Africans  (Du  Ch.  42.5-7)— 
Indian  village-communtties  (Maine,  ViH.  Comm.  127-8).  g  780.  Bal- 
kans (Lav.  181).  §  782.  Herrera  (Morg.,  Houses,  &c.  Tty—Columhian 
Indians  (Lew.  and  C.  442)—Aleuts  {Harper's  Magazine^  vol.  Iv,  p.  806)-^ 
Mandans  (Morg.,  Houses,  &c.,  ch.  4). — Maya  indians  (Steph.  ii,  14) — 
Columbia/n  Tribes  (see  Morg.,  op.  cit.,  ch.  4).  §  788.  Sierra  Leofie 
(Wint.  i,  52)— JV^.  Celebes  (WaH.,  ref.  lost,  but  cf.  Malay  Arch.  i,  387)- 
Padarn  (Dalt.  23-4).  §  784.  Eastem  Europe  (Hoe.  78 ;  Evans,  45-6, 
46:  Bogi.  280;  Evans,  47}Servians  and  Russians  (Kov.  90;  LeroyB.  i, 
488 ;  Bogi.  2S4-294}— Montenegro  (Maine,  Early  I^aw,  252).  §  785. 
Jndia  (Strabo,  xv,  i,  §  66;  Ghosh,  15 ;  Elliot,  Rep.  i,  §  42  cited  in  Ghofih, 
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10 ;  Mph.  71  -3 ;  Mayne,  g  199 ;  Ghosh,  81 ;  Maine,  VilL  Comm.  176-7 ; 
Ghosh,  20,  4iy-Indian  CulHvating  Groupa  (Maine.  VilL  Comm.  125-6). 
§  786.  Wales  (Seeb.,  VilL  Comm.  241 ;  »6.  Tribal  System,  34,  35,  45.  72. 
99,  95-99,  102-3,  107)— JFar/y  England  (Cunn.  59,  67,  74 ;  Maine,  Vill, 
Comm.  126).  §  788.  Cheesemakers  of  Jerusalem  (Leyrer  in  Herz,  v, 
516) — Älexandrine  Jews  (Lumb.  106) — Ancient  Egypt  (HawL,  Rist,  i,  430) 
Roms  (Mom.  i,  214-5)— CAiweae  (Will,  ii,  87)— Burmese  (Shway,  ii,  280)— 
England  (Kem.  ii,  340 ;  Rush.  ii,  111).  §  780.  Mexico  (Pres.,  Mexico, 
lOy-PhcBnicians  (Mov.  ii,  3,  p.  115;  ih.  122)— Early  Enaland  (Brent. 
ozzxiii) — Ahhotsbury  C^veüi,  Ixv) — Exeter  {ib.) — Fifteenth  Cent,  (Green,  i, 
157-8).  §  790.  Bostile  Villages  (Cunn.  7e)—Norwich  Merchant,  <fec. 
(Cunn.  175,  208)— Tottw  and  Guild  (Cunn.  207}— City  Franchise  (Noor, 
795) — Cambridge  (Cunn.  124 ;  Coop  i,  \^)— Lappenberg  (Läpp.  iL  353)— 
Toun^Organization  (Brent.  xciii).  §  791.  Scoich  (Burton,  ii,  98) — 
Mrs.  Green  (Green,  ii,  252,  255)— Wcavcr«  (Cunn.  \79)—French  maxim 
(A.L.F.  V,  221,  note),  §798.  London  (Cunn.  309, 310)— Beverley  (PouL 
i,  112)— Exeter  (Smith,  T.  3M)— Goldsmiths  (Pict.  Hist.  i,  G02)—Craft- 
Gilds  (Brent.  cxxiv) — Merchant  Companies  (Cunn.  340-1, 315-6 ;  Gross,  i, 
117).  §  796.  Jilantyre  Negroes  (Mac Don.  L  166) — Nicaragua  (Herr, 
iii,  2m)— Angola  (Mont  i,  59).  g  796-  Aneient  Mexicans  (Zur.  251 ; 
Cla.  bk.  vii,'§  \8)—Damaras  (And.  231)— Dahomans  (Burt.  Miss,  i,  179 ;  ii, 
24S)—Ashantees  (Beech.  11!}}— Biluchi  (Postans  in  J.E.S.L.  1848,  vol.  i, 
112}-;-Ane.  Cey/on  (Ten.  i,  426, 369>— ^n«.  Egyptians  (RawL  Hist.  L  154-5) 
— Nicanor  (Bevan,  in  Sm.,  W.,  Bible  Dict.  iii,  1332)— ^yu;.  Germans  (Lev. 
i,  109).  §  797.  Hebrews  (Mielz.  61 ;  Grün.  2»-S)—Bedouins  (Burck.  i, 
2ßQ)—Abyssinians  (Harr,  iii,  309) — AsharUees^QeoQih.  117) — Afriean  Slave 
(Liv.,  Narr.  263,  2fi2)—Mad(Masear  (EIL,  Hist.  i,  194 ;  ii.  lÜ}-Marutse 
(HoL  ii,  Iß2}-Ashanti  (Beech.  llti)—Ph(Bnicians  (Mov.  ii,  3,  70)— Greeks 
(Beck,,  Char.  362-3)— Äwww  (Seeb.,  VilL  Comm.  165 ;  Kem.  i,  196,  et 
seo.)—Welsh  (Seeb.,  VilL  Comm.  199).  §  798.  Greece  (Heer.  161-2). 
§799.  Hebrews  (Mielz.  55) — Anc.  India  (Manu,  viii,  416) — Mexicans 
(Lopez  de  G.  U2)—Madagascar  (EIL,  Hist.  i,  19i)—Athefis  (Schöm.  i, 
849:  Beck.,  Charicles,  362).  §800.  Romans  (Ing.  72,  64,  65-6). 
8  801.  Ancient  Mexico  (Cla.,  App.  Diss.  viL  §  2) — Society  Islands  (Forst 
S65)—Ashanti  (Cruick.  ii,  242).  §  802.  Marutse  (HoL  li,  1^)—Anyasa 
(MacDon.  i,  199) — Damaras  (Galt.  145) — Kukis  (Stewart  in  J.A.S.B.  xxiv, 
625-6)— Fttcato»  (Landa,  §  xx)— ifcarico  (Helps,  iii,  120).  §803. 
Dahome  (Burt.,  Mission,  i,  330,  226 ;  i,  209,  note)—Madagasear  (EIL,  Hist. 
i,  316, 196)— Corea  (Opp.  109-111)— ^MyWa/w  (RawL,  Five  G.M.  iii.  55-6) 
—Sparta  (Gro.  ii,  494-6).  §  804.  Romans  (Ing.  74^)— Liti  (Seeb., 
VilL  Comm.  280-1)— Co/ont  (Ing.  77.  78,  79).  §  805.  Anc,  Germans 
(Tac.  xiv,  XV,  xxv) — Mediceval  Serfs  (Seeb.,VilL  Comm.  409) — Anglo-Saxon 
Slaves  (Ing.  100;  Läpp,  ii,  357-8;  Läpp.  ii.  SS2)—Welsh  (Seeb.,  Tribal 
Syst.  25-%}-England  (Hai.,  M.A.  565).  §  806.  Prussia  (Reh.  and  R, 
iii,  373  et  seq.)—Russia  (Engel,  eh.  I).  §  807.  Germany  (Ing.  118-9) 
—Serf-labour  (Brassey,  103-4).  g  809.  Tahiti  (EIL,  Pol.  Res.  i,  175)-- 
Samoa/ns  (Tur.,  19  years,  261) — Egyptians  (Ebers,  i,  294 ;  Bru.,  1881  ed.  i, 
27)— Babylonia  (Smith,  Hist.  of  Bab.  30).  §  810.  Thirty  Years'  War 
(Inama-St.,  H.T.  1864,  p.  27)— England  (Cunn.  475  ;  Cunn.  and  McA.  43) 
^France  (Ing.  9S^)—Abipones  (Dobriz.  ii,  105)— Patagonians  (Falk.  123) 
—Bechuanas  (Liv.,  Narr.  291-2)— Russia  (Engel,  eh.  I).  §811.  Athel- 
stan,  Edgar  and  Edw.  Conf,  (Thorpe,  85,  116, 194)— Jfr.  JeWeries  (see 
8  776).  §812.  Bond'handicraftsmen(fiTeTit.c^vr\  Hai.,  M.A.  566)— 
Mediceval  municipcU  Organization  (Green,  ii,  1 15).  §  8 1 3.  Southampton 
(Green,  ii,  300) — Joumevmen  (Cunn.  456;  Brent.  clxiv).  §81^  South 
Slavonians  (Maine,  Early  Law,  264;  Evans,  47;  Kot.  — ) — Russia  (Lav. 
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18,  t9)—Bulgaria  (Jir,  ~)—India  (Ghosh,  38 ;  Maine,  Early  Law,  a6l> 
g  8l0.  Attyria  (Un.  and  Che»,  i,  424)— fiom«  (Ksch,,  Part  iv,  g  2«)- 
£ariu  Europe  (Cunn.  ÖS,  0;J)— ifcosurt«  o/  WeijA^  tCc.  (Cunn.  113)- 
Angfo-Saxons {t'ann.  123).  §816.  -itfarrtan^9wdurf(Moni.  iii,428). 
g  817.  Mr.  Braatey  on  Railicay  Conlracts  (Helps,  Life,  50-1)— 5««*. 
^njr  gyglem  (li.).  g  8I8.  3'Aorniu  Blankel  (Boume,  ItHy—Jaet  of 
A'etfbury  (Füll,  i,  IST)— Lack  of  Capital  (Cunn.  i)~-Franet  {I«v.  ii.373)- 
ZnrioMAtre(PictHuLv,5U3)— iftu/frC^MMrefltrentolixü).  ^  8&l8> 
Marine  Venture«  {Cunn.  and  McA.  l\9)—Eaiii  Jndia  Ca.  (ib.  lisf— Joint 
Sloek  Compatiie»  (M'CiilL,  t.i:  Compniiies).  g  826>  ^amoa  (Tur.,  Polj- 
nesia.  263)— Ünfcoim  (Rea.  78-80>— £.'«r/y  Trorfe  rnioM«  (Brent.  o»er). 
S  826.  I^'i-er«  (Welil).  Ö-T)-  Wm/  of  England  (Wtbb,  29-30)—  IVialir« 
(ift.).  6  827-  Trade  Societiea  {ib.  ilä)—ProdncHvt  clames  {ib.  108H 
Orand  National  {ib.  120,  122)— Amalgamated  Soeiefu»  {ib.  181,  183)— 
Statistia,  of  Trade- Vnioniam  (tfi.  416-20,  430).  8  828.  F'int  Olaa 
Maker»  (Webb.  \U)—Pnnler»  and  Enginerr»  {ib.  184-5)— Srfmjrd  17 
(Cunn. and  McA. Oß)— Bristol,  15/A  Cent. (Cunn. 372-3)—  HwieneA  Shoe- 
mo*«r*(Webb.3).  8  831.  Altan onSlrikes{WQi>b,^)(i)—Spilatfifldi 
lVmTOr»(Pict.Hiet.vii,709).  g  834.  ßuiihmtn(iiiir.i.S»4:  Galt.  174) 
^Bodo  and  DItimdU  (Hodg.  in  J.A.S.B.  xviÜ.  1i\)—Nagas  (Orange  in 
J.A.S.B.ii.Pari;II,B64)— Jrouf<inioH(r(Tliompa.i,418)— lufa/(in(Und*. 
%j.sx\\)—Padam  (Dalt.  SS}—Si»gkalege  (Ten.  i,  433).  8  885.  ArltU 
(P.O.,  Report :  StShr.  i,  28,93)— BK/jnrin (Jir. 210-12).  §836.  Proiil- 
eharing  Sehemr«  (Tav.>— /TnJsey  (Schloss.  Report).  §  837.  BochdaU 
(Holy.  ii,  ^)Slatiafic»  of  Cooperation  (Pott.  58).  g  838.  Theory  of 
CooneraHon  {Schl<'ss,  ^I^—Ijondon  Cooperatort  (Pott.  122. 123, 134.  125) 
—l'ndikam  and  I^ndtelon  Cooperative  Companies  (Pott.  127)— OWAnnt 
M,-inT>^ii  f>q^l^Oy^j^r.Holyoake{rAtbourCopartt>'"i-'''  *■."■-•  iwoäi 
ish  Mining  (Seliloss,  8».  cf.  Pri(.e,  27-' 

_ _  ._  ..  IS  {PoweW.  SiSy-Croalian  Howse-Coi  ..  .., 

S3.E4,M).  ^841.  tiotilk Aimtralian  Village Settlrmenlg{Soiilh  AasL, 
Report.  6.  1880.  18D7,  1947.  miM,  2001-2,  2611-2.  2Ö10-7.  2753-4,  2814, 
3036.  8048.  3164.  8183-8,  4.^40-1,  461.S-0).  §  844.  Evglisk  in  Jndia 
(Paskc)— Jfjyor  Raverty  {Timen.  April  13.  18ß5).  {ä  848.  Mr.  Eubtde 
Evans  ("  Germanj  nnder  the  Kmpire,"  Contemporary  Itffiew,  Feb.,  1896, 
pp.  173-4>— iVtVc  Binmarek {Standard.  July  10, 18»S)— FrmcA  J/tniVer 
Tor  Foreign  Affairs  (TimeK.  July  27,  IHdCI—Leroy-Beaulieu  (I*rciT  B., 
L'Klat.  my—M.  Vaeher  (Guy,  276).  §  851.  Dr.  Lavollie  (Lavo.  5äO-l) 
—Soeialisl  Leelurer  {Bfaei  and  Wliite,  Aug.  1.  1896).  S  863-  Ltl- 
kla»  (Fytche,  i,  343)—"  Tht  utfimäie  man  "  {tioeial  Stalte»,  1851,  p.  443 ; 
1S92,  p.  256). 

TITLES   OF  WORKS   REFERRED   TO. 

Acoa. — Acosta  (Jos.  de)  Hisloria  natural  y  moral  de  la»  Indios.  SerilJa, 
1500. 

Ada,— Adams  (Sir  P.  0.)  The  History  of  Japan  from  the  Earlieti  Ptriod 
to  the  Preaenl  Time.    2  vol.     1874-5. 

Alb. — All>erti  (L.)  Descriplion  pAt/tique  et  kialorique  de»  Cafres.  Amster- 
dam, 1811. 

Ale— Alpock  (Sir  R.)  The  Capitnl  of  Ihe  Tyenon.    2  vol.    1863. 

All.  and  T.— Allen  (W.)  and  Thomson  (T.  R.  H.)  A  Xarralire  of  tht 
Expedition  .  .  .  .  lo  t/ie  Biver  Niaer  in  1841.    2  vol.     1648. 

A.L.F. — lieceiiilgeneral  desjinciennes  ioia fransaitu.  Ed.  par  Jourdain. 
88t«m.    Paris,  11*32,  &c. 
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Anda. — ^Andagoya  (P.  de)  Narrative  of  th^  I^oeeedinga  of  PBdrariui 

Davila  in  the  Promnces  of  Tierra  Firme  or  Castilla  del  Oro,   Traim. 

and  ed.  C.  li.  Markham.    1865. 
And. — Anderson  (C.  J.)  Lake  Ngami,    1856. 
Ang. — Angas  (G.  F.)  Savage  Life  and  Seenes  in  Äuetralia  and  New 

Zealand.    1847. 
Arb.  and  D. — Arbousset  (T.)  and  Daumas  (F.)  Narrative  ofa/nExploratory 

Tour  to  ike  North-east  of  the  .  .  .  Capeof.OoodHope.   Trans.   184£ 
Arr. — Arriga  (P.  J.  de)  Extirpdcion  de  la  idolatria  del  Piru.    Lima. 

1621. 
Ast. — Astley  (T.)  Neto  General  CoUection  of  Voyagea  and  Travels  [bj 

J.Green].    4  vol.    4to.    1745-7. 
Atk.— Atkinson  (T.  W.)  Oriental  and  Westem  Siberia.    1868. 
Bak,— Baker  (Sir  Sam.  WO  The  Albert  Nyanza,  Ac.    2  voL    1866. 
Baac.— Bancroft  (H.  H.)  The  Naiive  Racee  ofthe  Facifie  States  of  North 

America.    5  vol.    1875-6. 
Bar. — Barrow  (Sir  John)  An  Account  of  Travels  into  the  Interior  of 

Southern  Afriea,    1801-4. 
Barth— Barth  (H.)  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  North  and  Central  Afriea, 

Trans.    5  vol.    1857-8. 
Bast. — Bastian  (A.)  Afrikanische  Reisen,    Bremen.    1859. 

„        Der  Mensch  in  der  Geschichte,    3  Bde.    Leipzig,  1860. 

Batea— Bates  (H.  W.)  The  Naturalist  on  the  River  Amazon,    8rd  Ed. 

2  vol.    1873. 
Beck. — Becker  (W.  A.)  Charicles ;  Hlustrations  ofthe  Private  Life  ofthe 

Aneient  Greeks,    Trans.    1854. 
Bed. — B^dolliere  (E.  Gigaiilt  de  \a)Histoire  des  Mceurs  et  de  la  Vieprivie 

des  Francis,    Tom.  1—3.    Paris,  1847-9. 
Bee(^. — Beecham  (J.)  Asha/ntee  and  the  Gold  Coast,    1841. 
Bern. — Bernau  (J.  H.)  Missionary  Labours  in  British  Guiana,    1847. 
Bing.— Binghara  (Rev.  J.)  The  Works  of,  ed.  by  J.  Bingham,  Junr.    10  voL 

Oxford,  1855. 
Bird — Bird  (Isabella)  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan,    2  vol.    1880. 
Blac. — Blackie  (J.  S.)  fforce  Helleniccs,    1874. 
Blun. — Blunt  (Rev.  J.  H.)  Dictionary  of  Doctrinai  and  Historieal  Th^ 

ology,    2nd  ed.    1872. 
Bock— Bock  (Carl)  The  Head-IIunters  of  Bomeo,    1881. 
Bodd.— Boddara  Whetham  (J.  W.)  Pearls  of  the  Pacific.    1876. 
Bogi— Bogiäiö  (V.)  Le  Droit  Coutumier  des  Slaves  Jifiridionaux  d'aprU 

les  recherehes  de  M.  V,  BogisiS,    In  Revue  de  Legislation  anci^nne 

et  moderne,  Ac,    1876.     Paris. 
Bog.— Bogle  (G.)  Narrative  of  the  Mission  of  G,  Bogle  io  Thibet  and 

Lhasa,  ed.  by  C.  R.  Markham.    1876. 
Boll.— BoUaert  (W.)  Antiq\iarian,  Fthnological,  and  other  Researches  in 

New  Granada,  Equador,  Peru,  and  Chile,    1860. 
Boo.— Boone  (T.  C.)  The  Book  of  Churches  and  Sects,    1826. 
Bos.— Bosman  (W.)  A  New  Description  of  the  Coast  of  Guinea,    Trans. 

2ndEd.    1721. 
Bour.— Bourke  (John  G.)  The  Medicine  Men  of  the  Apaehes,    In  the 

Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Fthnology. 
Boume  (H.  R.  F.)  Th4i  Romance  of  Trade.    1871. 
Bourq.— Bouroiielot  (F.)  £tudes  sur  les  foires  de  Champagne.  In  Mimoires 

de  VAcademie  des  Inseriptions,    i*  Serie,  Tome  V,  1865. 
Boy. — Bovle  {¥.)  Adventures  among  the  Dyaks  of  Bomeo,    1865. 
Brace— B'race  (C.  L.)  Gesta  Christi,    2öd  Kd.    1886, 
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Brand — ^Brand  (Rev.  J.)  Ohurvationa  on  Populär  Äniiguities,    8  toL 

1841-2. 
Brasaey  rThos.)  Work  and  Wagea, 
Brent. — Brentano  (see  Smith,  T.). 

Brett— Brett  (W.  H.)  The  Indian  Tribea  of  Guiana,    18Ö8. 
Brin.— Brinton  (D.  G.)  The  Myths  of  the  New  World,    New  York,  1888. 
Brooke— Brooke  (Chas.)  Ten  Years  in  Sardwak,    2  toL    1866. 
Bro. — Browne  (R.  W.)  A  History  of  Roman  Classical  Literature.    1858. 
Bruce— Bnice  (James)  Travels  to  aiscover  the  Source  of  the  Nüe,  in  the 

years  1768-1773.    2nd  Ed.    8  vol.    Edinburgh,  1805. 
Bru.— Brugsch  (H.)  A  History  of  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,    Trans. 

H.  D.  Seymour.    2  vol.    1879  and  1881. 
Buns. — Bunsen  (Baron  C.  C.  J.)  Egypt* s  Place  in  Universal  History, 

Trans.    5  vol.    1848-67. 
Burb.— Burbidge  (F.  W.)  The  Gardens  of  the  Sun,  Bomeo,  and  the  Sulu 

Archipelago,    1880. 
Burck. — Burckhardt  (J.  L.)  Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and  Wahöhys,    1829. 
Bur.— Burdo  (Ad.)  The  N%ger  and  the  Benueh,    Trans.    1880. 
Burton — Burton  (J.  H.)  Htstory  of  Scotland  from  AgricokCs  Invasion  to 

the  Extinction  of  the  last  Jacobite  Insurrection.    8  vol.     1873. 
Burt. — Burton  (Sir  U.  F.)  Aheokuta  and  the  Camaroons  Mountains,    2 

voL    1863. 
„        The  City  ofthe  Saints  and  aeross  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 

California,    1861. 

„       The  Lake  Region  of  Central  Afriea,    2  vol.    1860. 

„       A  Mission  to  Gelele,  King  of  Dahome,    2  vol.    1864, 

„        Sind  Re-visited,  Sc.    2  vol.    1877. 

„        Wit  and  Wisdom  from  West  Afriea.    1865. 

But. — ^Butler  (Maj.  J.)  Travels  and  Adventures  in  the  Provinee  of  Assam 

during  a  Residence  of  Fourteen  Years.    1855. 
Ciesar — Ciesar  (C.  Julius)  Gallic  War.    Trans,  by  Stock.    Oxiford,  1894. 
Cail.— Cailliö  (R.)  Tramls  to  Timbuctoo.    Trans.    1830. 
Call. — Callaway  (H.)  The  Religioits  System  ofthe  Amazulu,    Natal,  1869. 
Cam. — Cameron  (Comm.  V.  L.)  Aeross  Afriea.    2  voL    1877. 
Campbell  (Dr.  A.)  On  the  Lepchas.    In  Journal  of  the  Ethnologiccd  So- 
ciety y  New  series,  vol.  I. 
Camp.— Campbell  (Gen.  John)  Personal  Narrative  of  Thirteen  Year^ 

Service  amangst  the  Wild  Tribes  of  Khondistan.    1864. 
Cap.  and  I.— Capello  (H.)  and  Ivens  (R.)  From  Benguella  to  the  territory 

of  Yacca.    Trans.    2  vol.    1882. 
Cat. — Catlin  (G.)  Letters  and  Notes  on  the  MannerSy  Customs^  and  Condi- 

tion  of  the  North  American  Tndians.    2  vol.    1841. 
Chab. — Chabas  (F.  J.)  Melanges  Egyptologiques.    1862,  &c. 
Chall. — Challamel  (J.  B.  M.  A.)  Memoires  du  peuple  frangais,    8  tom. 

Paris,  1866-73. 
Chalm. — Chalmers  (J.)  Pioneer  Life  and  Work  in  New  Guinea,    1895. 
Ch^r. — Ch^ruel  (A.)  Ilistoire  de  V Administration  monarchique  en  France, 

Paris,  1855. 
Chey. — Cheyne  (Rev.  T.  K)  The  Book  of  Isaiah  chronologically  arranged, 

'1870. 
Cieza. — Cieza  de  Leon  (P.  de)  Ths  Travels  of,  Trans,  by  Markham,  1864. 
Clar.— Clarke  (Rev.  J.  F.)  Ten  Oreat  Reliowns.    1871. 
Cla.— Clavigero  (Fr.  S.)  The  History  of  Mexico,    Trans.    2  vol.    4toi, 

1787. 
Cook  (Capt.  J.)  First  Voyage  round  the  World,    In  Hawkesworth,  voL  11^ 
„  '  Second  Voyage, 
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Cook  (Capt  J.)  Laai  Voyage.    1781. 

Coop.^Jooper  (C.  H.)  AntuUsof  Cambridge,  4  toIs.  Cambridge,  1842-52. 

Coote— Coote  (W.)  Wandet  inas  South  and  Eaat.    1882. 

Cortes — Cortes  (H.)  Carlas  de  Relation,  &c.    In  Biblicteca  de  Autores 
£spafiolas.  tomo  XXIT.     Madrid,  1852. 
„      Fifth  Letter  to  Charles  V.    (Hakluyt  Society).    1868. 

CouL — Coulanges  (Fustel  de)  Histoire  des  InstittUions  politiques  de  Pan- 
eienne  France,    Paris,  1874. 
„      La  CitS  Änti^te.    Trans.    Boston,  1874. 

Craw. — Crawfurd  {John)  History  of  the  Indicm  Arehipelago.    1820. 

Cruick. — Cruickshank  (B.)  Eighteen  Years  on  the  Ooid  Coast  of  Afrxca, 
2  vol.    1853. 

Cum. — Cumming  (C.  P.  Gordon)  Fire  Foitntains :  the  Kingdom  of  Ha- 
waii,   1883. 

Cunn. — Cunningham  (Prof.  W.)  The  Orowlh  ofEnglish  Industry  and  Com- 
merce during  the  Early  a!nd  Middle  Ages,    Cambridge,  1890. 

Cunn.  and  McA. — Cunningham  (W.)  and  Ale  Arthur  (E.)  Chttlines  of  Eng- 
lish  Industrial  History,    Cambridge,  1895. 

Cur. — Curtius  (Ernst)  History  of  Greece,    Trans.    5  voL    1868-73. 

D'Alb.— D*Albertis  (L.  M.)  JVew  Guinea,    Trans.    2  vol.    1880. 

Dalt— Dalton  (E.  T.)  Descriptive  Ethnology  of  Bengal,    Calcutta,  1872. 

Dalton — Dalton  (H.  G.)  History  of  British  Guiana.    1855. 

Dar. — Dareste  de  la  Oiavanne  (A.  E.  C.)  Histoire  des  Classes  Agricoles, 
Paris,  1858. 

Das.— Dasent  (Sir  G.  W.)  The  Story  of  Bumt  NJal,    1861. 

Den. — Denton  (Rev.  W.)  Montenegro :  its  people  and  their  history,    1877. 

Diaz.— Diaz.  del  Castillo  (B.)    Memoirs,    [15981.    Trans.    1844. 

Dick. — Dickson  (Walter)  Japan,  heing  a  Sketch  of  the  History,  Govern- 
ment, and  Oßcers  of  the  Empire.    1869. 

Did. — Didron  (IVL )  Manuel  d*Iconographie  Chritienne,  Grecque  et  Latine, 
avec  une  Introduclionpar  M,D, 

Diod. — DiodorusSiculus,  ÄM/orica/2/t6rary.  Trans.  Booth.  2  vol.  1814. 
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Apprentioes :  limitation,  508 ;  and  trade 

unions,  542. 
Archbishop,  degrees  conferred  by,  270. 
Architect:  286-93;  art  augments  life, 

181;  ecclesiastical  origin,  188;  and 

priest,  286,  286-90,  819;  ditferentia- 

tiou,   290-2;   Integration,    298;    and 

sculptor,  294;  and  ruler,  817;  sum- 

raary,  819. 
Armour  precedes  industrial  appliancea, 

864-6. 
Army :  French,  596;  Englisb,  599,  600. 

(Sm  also  Militancy.) 
Arteis,  Cooperation  of,  557-8. 
Artist  («M  Painter^. 
Ascetiam :  monastic  development,  90-8 ; 

favoured  by  priests,  148. 
Assurance  Oompanies  and  Cooperation, 

556. 
Astronomy :  incipient  stagea,  248-54; 

religious  prospect,  174. 
Attomey  {see  Judge). 
Auction  and  Cooperation,  562. 
Authors  and  gilds,  246.  (See aUoDnmi^ 

tist.  Man  of  letters.) 
Autocracy  needful  to  society,  816. 
Auxiliary  production  (ats  Production, 

auxiliary). 
Axe,  industrial  progress,  884. 

Baoh,  clerical  origin  of  musicians,  218. 
Bakers :  trade  union  restrictions,  547-6 ; 

Cooperation,  562. 
Ballads,  H.  Morley  on,  288. 
Banks:  origin  of  bank  notes,  401 ;  eo- 

clesiasticäl  control,  416 ;  agrioultaral 

credit,  557-8 ;  cooperative,  664. 
Barben»  aa  surgeons.  198-9. 
Barrister  (aes  Jud^e). 
Barter :  origin  of  idea,  887-8 ;  and  fre« 

labour,  492  (aee  also  Exchange). 
BatB  transformed  men,  16. 
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BeaiB  and  anoestor  woTship,  16. 

Beliefs :  deep-seated,  192 ;  and  diaease, 
198-6. 

Beaaemer,  Sir  H. :  effect  of  Besaemer 
ateel,  409-10 ;  the  title,  410. 

Biographer,  Uiatorian,  and  Man  of  Let- 
ters, 235-46;  incipieut  atages,  285-6, 
287-8 ;  evolution,  288--41 ;  and  Utera- 
tore,  242-5 ;  and  fiction,  244-5 ;  aum- 
mary,  818. 

Bioloffy :  anatomy,  and  plijrBiology,  199 ; 
andphyaicA,  257 ;  and  (»ocialiam,  580-1. 

Birda,  tauieneas  of,  486. 

Birmingham :  diviaion  of  labour  in,  857 ; 
auxiliary  production,  871. 

Biacuit-making,  diviaion  of  labour  in, 
858,  859. 

Bishopa,  military  functiona,  114;  civil 
fmictionsj  119-20 ;  aa  judgea,  121 : 
doctor's  licences,  198, 270;  tradea  and 
profeaaiona  of,  801. 

Biamarck,  Princo :  on  the  national  con- 
acionanesa,  595. 

Black  Death,  effect  on  wages,  551. 

Blackaniith,  an  auxiliary  producer,  870. 

Board  Schoola  and  roligioua  teaching, 
288. 

Bone-aettera,  198. 

Book-binding,  Integration  in,  408. 

Botany,  aubaiviaiona,  258. 

Boy  labour  and  trade  uniona,  542. 

Broad-making :  diviaion  of  labour,  858, 
859  ;  trade  union  rcatrietiona,  547-8. 

Bridge- building,  253-i,  290. 

Butler,  J.,  an  agnoaticiam,  166. 

Buyera,  origin  of,  883. 

Cain  and  Abel,  830. 
Canal  construction,  514-16,  582. 
Cannibaliara  and  slavory,  467-68. 
Capellmeister,  218. 

Capital:  effeete  of  lacking,  519;  Com- 
pound, 526-34 ;  evolution,  526-27, 527- 

Carlyle,  T.,  history  written  by,  245. 

Camera,  origin,  881,  884. 

Causation :  and  induHtrialiam,  188 ;  and 

religious  proapect,  165, 166-9 ;  know- 

Icdge  of,  581. 
Cave  drawin^,  804. 
Celibacy  of  doctora,  192. 
Centa*ifugal    force    uaed    induatrially, 

405-7. 
Cnapelmaater,  Hoffmann  on,  218  n. 
Chapmen,  rise  of,  880. 
Charters,  gild,  456. 
Cheese  factor,  origin,  881. 
Chemist:  differentiation  from  Doctor, 

195  ;  "  counter  practica,"  199. 
Chequea,  origin,  402. 
Chiefs  {see  Kulers). 
Children :  expression  of  emotions,  201 ; 

and  atoriea,  244 ;  induatry  and  male 


kinahip,  425-27,427-80;  and  alaveiy, 
465 ;  and  aocialiam,  580-1,  582-8. 

Chorua,  evolution  of,  207-8,  282. 

Chriatianity :  and  monotheiam,  80;  as 
aocial  bond,  98 ;  military  functioiu  of 
prieata,  118,  114r-5,  117;  nonoonfor- 
mitpr,  135;  religioua  fn^om.  188; 
differentiation  of  priest  and  ooctor, 
191-8;  evolution  of  poet,  222:  and 
ballads,  282 ;  rise  of  actora,  228 ;  jadge 
and  lawyer,  270-2 ;  alavory,  477 ;  so- 
cial iam  and  human  nature,  584,  {m 
also  Ilcbrews,  Religion.) 

**  Christian  Socialista/^  566. 

Church  and  State:  125-33;  originally 
blended,  125-7 ;  prieatly  powers,  127- 
80;  property  or  church,  180;  their 
antagoniam,  180-2;  subiectioo  of 
former,  189  ;  ecclesiastical  prospect, 
155. 

Churchea:  aa  courta  of  juatioe,  268; 
uaed  for  busineaa,  419. 

Circular  addressing,  841-2. 

Circumcision  and  teacher,  276-6. 

Civilization  by  de^ea  needful,  888-9. 

Clerg^men  (aee  Pnesta). 

Clearing  house,  402-8. 

Cloth-induatry :  and  diviaion  of  labour, 
850,  357,  860. 

Clothes :  for  the  dead,  10, 150, 182;  ori- 
gin of  monasticism,  90;  of  poets  and 
minstrels,  224;  aa  money,  887-8,  889: 
Jack  of  Newbury,  519-20,  522;  and 
factory  aystem,  520;  trade  uniona, 
589. 

Coal,  effecta  of  restricting,  546. 

Coata  of  arma,  448. 

Coercion  and  aocial  type,  587. 

Coifs,  origin  of,  266. 

Coins  {»te  Money). 

CoUectivism  increasing,  604-7. 

Commisaion  Agents,  origin  of,  876. 

Communal  Regulation :  436-47 ;  groups 
primarily  blood  connexiona,  486-7; 
mstances  of  conimunism,  437-8; 
moditied  forma,  438-40;  patriurchal 
and  communal,  440-42;  nouse  and 
village  communitiea,  442-44;  in 
Wales  and  England,  444-47. 

Communism  {ttee  Communal  Regula- 
tion, Social  ism). 

Companies  {see  Joint  Stock  Companies). 

Competition  and  population,  867-8. 

Composers,  musical,  218-6. 

Conauct:  militancy  and  industrialism, 
149;  moral  infiuence  of  prieata,  140-9, 
151, 152-5. 

Conjuror,  education  of,  275. 

Conservatism,  ecclesiastical,  102-4, 149. 

Contract  Uee  Free  Labour  and  Contract| 
and  Inclustrialism). 

Contractors,  railway,  515-18. 

Conversation  and  politica,  537-6. 
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<!ooperation :  S6ft-74;  the  tenn.  558-4; 
example«,  554-6,  556-8:  pront  shar- 
ing, 558-61  ;  Potter,  Hutorv,  5rt2 ; 
Holyoakef  Hittory^  562 ;  Ho-called  co- 
operative  societies,  561-5;  the  strictly 
60-called,  565-9 ;  will  it  ans  wer  ?  569- 
74;  compulsory  {»ee  Militancy);  and 
voluQtary  («m  Industrialism). 

Com  factors,  origin,  381. 
'  Court  of  justice  änd  teniple,  268. 

Craft,  meaning  a  trade,  429. 

Cruelty:  and  religious  evolution,  166; 
of  sa vages,  343. 

Crusades,  Grecian  analogy,  35 

Currency  {»te.  Money). 

CuHtom:  and  law,  261-2;  primitive,  448. 

Dakhatioh,  belief  in,  166. 

Dancer  and  Musician :  201-16 :  unpro- 
fessional, 201-8;  before  visibje  ruler, 
203-5 ;  and  invisible,  205-10 ;  roligious 
ditferentiation,  210-1 ;  clerical  origio 
of  lattcr,  211-5;  origin  of  populär 
dances,  214-5 ;  and  composers,  212-5 ; 
rise  of  actors,  226-7  ;  surarnary,  317. 

Dancing:  religious,  33;  evoliition  of 
draraa,  227. 

Daughters  (#m  Descendants). 

da  Vinci,  Leonardo,  301. 

D.C.  L..  conferred  by  Arohbishop,  270. 

Dcad,  tne :  intluence  upon  the  living, 
95-7,  101-2,  105,  152,  261-2;  doubles 
of,  {»ee  Qhosts). 

Deafncss  and  religious  idea,  8-4,  17, 
85. 

Death:  oonceptions  of,  4,  5-8,  40,  52, 
182 ;  and  ancestor  worship,  8-21,  150, 
182;  religious  retrospoct,  160,  169. 

Debt  puniahed  by  slavery,  466. 

Degrees  conferred  by  Archbishop,  270. 

Deluge,  a  ooinmon  trudition,  27-8. 

Demona,  a  cause  of  disease,  193-5. 

Descendants :  priestly  duties,  44-6, 150 ; 
propitiatory  duties,  44-5,  45-6 ; 
priestlv  dutias  priraitively  diffused, 
46;  eldest  male  as  quasi -priests,  47- 
53,  150,  188;  primary  ditferentiation, 
47-8,  150;  their  importance,  48-9; 
leads  to  adoption,  49-51 ;  family  cult 
development,  52-3,  150,  188;  eflfect  of 
anc«stor  worship,  95-7,  101-2, 105. 

Disoipline,  intellcctual,  315. 

B^eriptive  Sociology^  a  criticism  and 
reply,  181. 

Differentiation :  of  priesthoods,  86-90, 
93-4, 151 ;  ecclesiastical,  150 ;  ecclesi- 
astical  and  political,  155  ;  implied  by 
Evolution,  217  ;  of  lawyers,  270-2 ;  of 
teachersj  276-7,  277-80,  280-1,  284-5; 
of  architects,  291-2 ;  of  sculptors, 
301-2;  of  painters,  812-8. 

Dionysus,  evoluUon  of  actor,  228. 

Disease  :   primidve  interpretation,  40, 


44,  186,  198,  817;  and  prayer,  198; 

demoniacal  origin,  198-5, 196. 
Dispensary :  differontiation  of  physioian 

and  surgeon,  195. 
Dissent  (*«  Nonconfomüty). 
Dissolution    and    religious   evolution, 

164-6. 
Distribution:    878-7;   the   two   kinds, 

878-4;   primitive,    374-5;    wholesale 

and  retall,  375-6 ;  fairs  and  markets, 

376-7. 
Distribution,  Auxiliary,  378-86 ;  origin, 

378-9;    Shops    and    pedlars,  379-80; 

wholesale  dealers,  380-3 ;  the  di  vision 

of  labour  amongst,  383 ;   inaniinate 

appliances.  383-6. 
Division  of  Labour  (#m  Labour,  special- 

izatlon  and  di  vision  of). 
Dock  construction,  532. 
Doctor  {see  Physician  and  Suri^eon). 
Dramatistand  Orator :  217-34;  incipient 

stages,    217-8,    234,    285;   evolution, 

230-2;  dramatists-gilds,  232-3;  sum- 

mary,  818. 
Dreams :  primitive  conceptions,  5,  8,  21, 

22,  182  ;  Ilebrew  roligion,  26 :  monas- 

ticism,  91 ;  religious  retrospect,  160-4, 

169. 
Drink  for  the  dead,  10,  22, 150, 182. 
Drup,  primitive  bolicf  in,  188. 
Drymg  oy  centrifu|?al  force,  405. 
Duelling  and  socialism,  585. 
Duty,  ecclesiastical  prospeot,  157. 

East  India  Company,  629,  530. 

Easter^  use  of  science,  254,  256. 

Ecclesiastical  Institutions:  1-175;  con- 
servative,  102-4;  indispensable  to 
social  structures,  148-9;  conforra  to 
law  of  evolution,  150-2^  155;  retro- 
spect,  150-5;  prospect,  155-8;  the 
professions  evolved  from,  181, 183-4; 
effect  of  advancing  knowledge,  591, 

EducHtion:  the  present  faulty,  57;  by 
priests,  129;  by  ascetism,  148;  in 
public  schools,  148;  militancy  and 
dogmatic,  251 ;  in  France,  597' ;  and 
socialism,  576,  {Sm  aUo  Teachers). 

Effigies :  origin  of  sculptor,  294-5,  295- 
7 ;  and  of  painter,  304-5,  806-10. 

Egypt :  religious  development,  22-6, 86 ; 
trades  in  Nile  Valley,  854. 

Elohim,  Interpretation  of,  28. 

Embijology  and  religious  prospect,  174 

Emotions:  religious  evolution,  163-4. 
166-9;  expression  of,  201-8;  and 
music,  214. 

Emperor- worship,  19. 

Energy,  religious  prospect,  170-1, 176. 

Engineer's  trades  union,  541,  542,  549. 

England:  religious  freedom  in,  137-9; 
industrialism  and  nonconformity,  189; 
effccta  of  industrialism,  845 ;  commu- 


Ärsk-r     "■■""■•■»'-"! 
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rurm«,  evolmioti  of,  821. 
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Gildi:  »eton,  S8ft~8;  liMrary,  M6-6; 
industrial  reffolation,  420-1 ;  and  ft^e 
laboor,  605~o;  their  diaorffaniBatioiif 
606-7;  regulatioDB  on  laooun  518; 
Compound  oapital,  527, 529 ;  and  trade 
uniona,  586,  541-5,  549-51,  {JÜs^  aUo 
Gild  regulation). 

GUd  Regulation :  448-68 ;  origin  of  ^Id, 
448-60 ;  development  from  family 
group,  450-8 ;  retiffioua  nature,  458-4 : 
and  municipal  relationa,  454-6 ;  gila 
incorporation,  456 ;  differentiation  and 
lightB,  456-9,  459-62;  ooeroion  of, 
462-3. 

Glass,  foreign  made.  550. 

Ooda :  apotneoeia  or,  19 ;  BU[>erior  men, 
20,  182;  characterH  attributed  to, 
107;  religious  evolution,  161-4,  169; 
the  will  of  God,  168;  dancing  and 
muaic,  205-10. 

Govemor  of  engine,  524. 

Gravea :  supentructore,  11-12 ;  looality, 
29. 

Green,  J.  H.,  HiHory^  245. 

Gymnasti(»,  teaching  of,  279,  280-1. 

Halset  on  profit  aharing,  560. 

Hamburg  Company,  The,  628. 

Handel,  G.  F.,  olencal  origin  of  musi- 
cian,  218. 

Handa  and  induBtry,  868. 

Hanaoatio  League,  528. 

Hawkera,  rise  of,  880. 

Head  of  the  Btate  {sm  Kuler). 

Headache  cured  I  195. 

Hebrews:  religion  of,  26-85, 86 :  formof 
woiahip,  81-2;  mental  development, 
77 ;  pofytheiam,  79. 

Heat,  Compound  accumulation,  827. 

Hell,  belief  in,  166. 

Hierarchiea,  eocleaiastical,  81-94. 

Hiatorian,  biographer,  and  man  of  let- 
ters :  235-46 ;  inolpient  stages,  285-6, 
237-8 ;  evolution,  28&-41 ;  and  litera- 
ture,  242-3 ;  and  fiction,  248-5 ;  sum- 
mary,  818. 

Hotfman,  Prof.  G.,  on  Capellmeiater, 
218  n. 

Holidays,  industrial  oontrol,  416-7. 

Holyoako,  G.  J.,  on  Cooperation,  562  n., 
567. 

Hospitals :  superintendents  and  priosts, 
192 ;  speciaiization,  198 ;  teaching  in, 
198. 

Huntinff  and  pastoral  life,  329-81. 

Hymna  oy  pncsts,  226. 

Idols  :  worship  of,  13-4 ;  Egyptian,  23, 
182;  and  war  gods,  108;  origin  of 
aculpture,  294-5,  295-8;  and  of 
painter,  30-^  805-6,  806-10. 

Images  («m  Idols). 

ImpeooniouB,  derivation,  892-8. 


Improvidence  and  aooialism,  576. 

Incubi,  belief  in,  21. 

India-rubber,  enecta  of,  409. 

Individualiam :  and  aooialiam,  579 ;  de- 
oreaaing,  605-7. 

Induatrialism :  civil  Ainctiona  of  priest» . 
124;  prieatly  powera,  182-8;  xnow- 
led^e,  188 ;  nonoonformity,  189 ; 
ethical  creed,  149 ;  roliffion  and  ethical 
ii^unctions,  152-5 ;  ecoleaiaatical  pros- 
pect,  155-6;  religioua  evolution^  168- 
4 ;  aocial  evolution,  815-16 ;  society  a 
growth,  821-4;  division  of  labour, 
842-4 ;  serfdom,  489  ;  Cooperation, 
558-4 ;  Bocialism.  575-7. 

Industrial  Institution«,  821-611 ;  the 
near  future,  580-97 ;  the  concluaion, 
608-11. 

Industiy :  aize  of  handa,  868 ;  affected 
by  the  desires,  864-6 ;  development 
and  militancy,  866-7 ;  and  popuiation, 
367-8;  Wholesale  and  retail  trader, 
875-6 ;  travelling  workraen,  875 ; 
and  roada,  888-6 ;  mheritance,  429-80 ; 
aegregation  of,  450-2,  458-9 ;  freedom 
to  practice,  458-9 ;  eifect  of  slavery, 
475-9  ;  organixation,  518-19 ;  cottage 
and  factory,  518-22 ;  social  effeots  of 
development,  528-5,  {844  also  Indus- 
trialLsm,  Labour). 

Inheritance,  industrial,  429-80. 

Inna  of  Court,  272. 

Insurance  companies,  580. 

Integration  :  of  prieathoods,  86-90, 98-4, 
151 ;  of  ecclesiastical  aystems.  95-106, 
150-1 ;  acientiflc,  257-9 ;  of  lawyers, 
270-2 ;  of  teachers,  283-5 ;  of  archi- 
tectB,  292;  of  püntera,  812;  the  in- 
dustrial future,  609-11. 

Integration,  and  Intcrdependence :  in- 
dustrial, 404-11 ;  general  aurvey,  404- 
5 ;  in  machines,  &5-7 ;  articios,  407- 
8 ;  msnufactures,  407-10 ;  and  law  of 
evolution,  410-1. 

Intelli^ence :  and  roonothoism,  77-8; 
religioua  evolution,  162-4, 166-9 ;  dis- 
olplme  needful,  815. 

Intcrdependence,  industrial  («m  Intcfifra- 
tion  and  intcrdependence,  industnal). 

Iron :  Integration  of,  making,  406 ; 
effects  of  Bessemer  steel,  409-10. 

Ironmonger.,  Tlu^  auxiliary  production, 
872. 

"  Jack  of  Nbwbüry,"  518-20,  622. 

Jahveh,  and  Hobrew  religion,  28-30. 

JewB :  religion  of,  26-85,  85-36  ;  mental 
development,  77 ;  polytheism,  79. 

j'oint -Stock  Companiea :  and  social  con- 
ditiona,  527-8 ;  evolution,  528-81  : 
chanxres  of  Constitution,  631-8 ;  final 
deveiopmenta,  588-4;  "  cooperative," 
565. 
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Jadga :  ind  priest,  120-2«  257-8 ;  pro- 
oessioDS  before,  810 :  and  lawyer,  261- 
78 ;  primitively  unditfereDtiated,  262- 
8;  priest-lawyera,  263-7;  »eculariza- 
tion,  267-70;  ditterentiation  amongtit 
lawyera,  270-2 ;  Integration  and  defl- 
nitenoBa.  272-8  ;  suiniuary,  817. 

Justice,  religious  evolution,  166. 

KiDNAPPiyOf  a  oauae  of  alavery,  466-7. 
King^a  College,  clerical,  148. 
Knowledge :   and    induatrialism,    183 ; 

effect   on   eccleaiastical   inatitutions, 

591. 

Labouk  :  value  of  money,  898 ;  *'  Organi- 
zation ofy^  411 ;  slavery  and  diviaion 
of,  478 ;  fVee  and  aerf,  491-2 ;  ex- 
change  of,  554-6 ;  labour  exchanges, 
563 ;  and  socialiam,  580-9.  (Set  aUo 
Free  labour,  Induatry,  Patemal  regu- 
lation.) 

Labour :  Regulation  of^  412-21 ;  also 
political  and  ecoleaiatttical,  412-3 ;  po- 
litical  control,  418-9,  417-9 :  eccle- 
aiastical control,  414-7,  419-20 ;  de- 
crease  of  ooercion,  420-1. 

Labour,  Special ization  and  Division  of : 
840-61 ;  the  terms,  840-1 ;  sponta- 
neouB  origin,  341-2;  between  the 
aexes,  842-6 ;  psychophysical,  346-9  ; 
topical,  349-51,  860;  local,  350-56, 
860;  sociological  and  physiological, 
855-6 ;  the  detailed,  856-7 ;  law  of 
evolution,  853-5;  auxiliary  produc- 
tion,  869-70,  870-1,  871-2;  mercan- 
tile,  383. 

Landscapes,  evolution  of,  318. 

Language  and  ecclesiastical  conaerva- 
tism,  104. 

Laughter,  origin  and  function  of  music, 
201. 

Laws :  origin  and  effect,  102 ;  priests  aa 
judj^es,  122;  use  of  supposed  divine 
origin,  146 ;  unthinking  manufacture, 
821 ;  and  Joint  stock  companies,  531, 
538-34;  and  artizans^  combinations, 
539-40,  543.    (Ses  also  Lawyer.) 

Lawyer :  and  judge,  261-73 ;  augments 
life,  180 ;  ecclesiastical  origin,  184 ; 
and  priest,  264-6, 266-70  ;  primitively 
undifferontiatod,  262-3 ;  seoulariza- 
tion,  267-72;  ditferentiation,  270-8; 
Integration  and  definiteness,  272-8 ; 
Bummary,  817,  (See  'also  Judge). 

"  L'Etat  cW  moi,"  593. 

Life  :  future,  and  origin  of  religion,  8-21, 
22-6,  85-6,  150,  182;  conceptions .  of 
future,  10-12,  182;  augmented  by 
the  profesaions,  179-81 ;  injurious- 
ness  of  faotory,  514-6. 

Literature  :  augments  life,  180 ;  ecclesi- 
aatioal  origin,  188 ;  medical  and  aurgi- 


oal,  197, 199;  mittical,  216;  Tkt  Äu- 
thor,  246;  scientific,  259;  legal,  278; 
tutorial,  285 ;  arcbitecturai,  298 ;  aitis- 
tic.  814;  a  growth,  822,  {Ses  aUo  Mao 
of  letters). 

Limited  liability,  effecta,  588-4. 

Local,  deflned,  351. 

Locomotive  engine,  diviaion  of  labonr, 
858-9. 

Lyrup  settlemcnt,  578-80. 

MACHiicKa:  auxiliary  producers,  371-S, 
Integration,  405-6 ;  growth  of  mills, 
522-8. 

Mackay,  K.  W.,  man  a  monotheist,  3. 

Magiciana  allied  to  medicine  men  and 
priesta,  87, 185. 

MiMorit^  and  trade  uniona,  538. 

Males,  mdustry  and  kinahip  throogh, 
422-^,  425-7,  427-9. 

Man,  the  ultimate,  611. 

Man  of  letters.  Biographer  and  Histo- 
rian  :  235-46 ;  evolution,  242-3 ;  and 
flction,  243-5 ;  union  amongst,  245-6; 
summar^,  318-9. 

Man  of  science  and  Philosopher:  247- 
60;  and  the  priesthood,  247;  evolu- 
tion, 248-54;  priestly  origin,  254-7; 
differentiation,  257-9 ;  Integration, 
259-60 ;  summary,  319. 

Manure,  primitive  agriculture,  835-7. 

Marketa:  industrial distribution, 376-7 ; 
and  Shops,  879-80;  political  control, 
418-9 ;  eccleaiastical,  41»-20. 

Marriage  customs,  141. 

Mathematica:  evolution,  248-54;  and 
blology,  258. 

Medical  men  («m  Medicine  Men,  Physi- 
cian  and  Surgcon). 

Medicine  men :  87-48 ;  allied  to  priests, 
87  ;  their  differentiation,  38-40 ;  exo»- 
cists,  40-2;  their  development,  42-8; 
rise  of  priesthoods,  63-5,  67 ;  and  of 
polytheisin,  69-71 ;  Inspiration,  91 ; 
military  functiona,  111-2;  as  minis- 
ten» or  ad  visers,  128 ;  ruler  jealous  of, 
180;  men  of  science  and  philoeophers, 
247 ;  teaohera,  274 ;  blessing  emgies, 
805,  (S^e  aUo  Physioian  and  aurgeon). 

Medicines,  disagreeableneas  ana  effi- 
ciency,  194-5. 

Meistersingers,  muüoal  differentiation, 
218. 

Men  (»ee  Man). 

Merchant  adventurers,  The,  518,  580, 
543. 

Morchants,  rise  of,  880-3. 

Metaphysics,  and  religioua  proepect, 
172-3. 

Migration,  origin  of  priesthood,  65-7, 
67-8. 

Militancy :  and  priestly  powera,  182-8 : 
ethical  creed,  149, 152^ ;  eccleaiaatical 
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prospeet,  166-6 ;  religious  evolution, 
161-i;  the  professions,  179,  182; 
dancingf  202;  dramatists,  229;  edu- 
oation,  251 ;  sculpturOf  SOI ;  social  evo- 
lution,  S16 ;  af^riculture,  8ä7-9 ;  di- 
viflioD  of  labouFf  344-6  ;  inditötry  and 
desire  for  applauaef  864-6 ;  and  in- 
dustrial  development,  866-7 ;  and 
Population,  867-8 ;  slavery,  466,467-9, 
477-8;  and  aerfdom,  488-5,  485-9, 
490-2;  Organization,  516;  of  early 
Joint  stock  companies,  529 ;  Coopera- 
tion, 554-5 ;  socialisra,  575-7  ;  pros- 
gKsts  of  socialism,  588-6 ;  effects  in 
ermany,  594-6;  in  Franoe,  596-9; 
in  £ngland,  599-603. 

Milk  Separators,  406. 

Mills,  growth  of,  522-8. 

Miners*  trades  union^  541. 

Mining  companies,  nse  of,  530. 

Minnesinge»,  musical  ditt'erentiation, 
218. 

Ministers:  priests  as,  122-3,  151,  {Se€ 
also  Priests). 

Minstrel :  derivation,  212,  (Sm  also 
Dancer  and  Musician). 

Minuet  and  s^inphony,  215. 

Miracles  :  universality,  33 ;  truth,  243. 

Missionaries,  human  nature,  an4  social- 
ism, 584. 

Monasticism,  development,  90-8,  93-4; 
and  doctors,  196-7. 

Money  :  unknown  value.  889-90 ;  food 
as,  892-4, 510 ;  and  clothes,  894-5, 896, 
610;  Ornaments  and  weapons,  895, 
510 ;  and  implements,  395-6,  510 ; 
Shells  and  beads,  896-8,  510;  and 
labour,  898 ;  coins  and  prices,  898- 
400,  511 ;  paper  currency,  401-3,  511 ; 
capital,  527. 

Monlcs :  trades  and  professions  of,  801-2 ; 
dlvislon  of  labour,  352,  {See  also 
Monasticism). 

Monotheism :  and  priesthoods,  69-80, 
150  ;  its  rise,  73-5 ;  and  development, 
75-7, 77-8 ;  evolution  and  accompany- 
ing  institutions,  78-80 ;  ünitarianism, 
80;  Christianity,  80;  Nonconfonn- 
ity,  184. 

Morals  (ses  Conduct,  Ethics). 

Morley,  Prof.  Henry,  on  ballads,  288-4. 

Moe^,  tradition  of  birth,  28. 

Motion,  law  of,  and  division  of  labour, 
859. 

Müller,  Prof.  F.  Max,  man  a  religious 
beinjOf,  8. 

Mummies  (see  Efügies). 

Munroe,  Dr.,  on  speaking  and  singing, 
221-2. 

Murder,  religious  sanction,  140-1. 

Muscle,  and  nerve  Stimulus,  517-8. 

Music :  and  ecolesiastical  prospect,  157 ; 
and  religious  prospect,  175 ;  augments 


life,  180:  ecclesiastical  origin,  188; 
**  The  origin  and  function  of,"  201 ; 
cultivation,  212 ;  the  stave,  212 ;  com- 
posers,  212-5 ;  law  of  evolution,  215 ; 
literature,  215;  orator,  217-9;  speak- 
ing and  singing.  220-1 ;  Delphic, 
229,  {tSee  also  liancer  and  Musi» 
cian). 
Mystery  plays,  230-1. 

Nails  made  in  America,  409. 

Names  personalised,  16-8,  38. 

Natural,  and  evolution  of  supematural, 
159-64. 

Nature  worship,  a  form  of  ghost  wor- 
ship,  19. 

Na  wies,  the  term,  515. 

Near  future:  the  industrial,  590-607; 
complexity  of  factors,  590-1 :  funda- 
mental social  relations,  591-4;  in 
G ermany,  594-6  ;  France,  596-9 ; 
England,  599-603 ;  the  general  tcnd- 
ency,  603-5. 

Neolithic  tools,  329. 

Nerves  and  muscular  action,  517-8. 

Newspaper  printing,  Integration  in,  407, 
(See  also  Literature). 

Night  men,  348. 

Nonconformitv :  184-9 ;  monotheism, 
134;  variea  sects,  135-7;  religious 
freedom,  137-9;  industrialism,  139; 
sects  persecuted,  147. 

Obsdisncb  :  ecciesiastical  and  political 
Organization,  84-6,  98-4;  priestly 
maintenance,  141-4;  extremely  im- 
portant,  147;  fostered  hj  priests, 
149 ;  roligion  and  ethical  injunctionts 
152-5 ;  ancej*tor  worship,  481 ;  and 
property,  482. 

Orator:  and  poet,  217-84;  incipient 
stages,  217-8,  234,  235;  rise  of,  218- 
20,  220-3,  234 ;  summary,  318. 

Organists,  clerical  origin,  213. 

Organization  :  political  and  ecciesiasti- 
cal, 81,  81-4,  93-4,  160-1;  industrial 
and  militant,  514-8. 

Ornaments  as  money,  896-8. 

Other  seif  {see  Ghosts). 

Pain  :  monasticism,  90-3 ;  asceticism, 
143. 

Painter:  804-14;  augments  life,  180; 
eccle.<tia8tical  origin,  183;  and  sculp- 
tor,  294-5,  299-301,304-14,820;  and 
priest,  304-6,  306-10;  secularization, 
310-2 ;  differentiation,  312-8 ;  Integra- 
tion, 813 ;  summary,  820. 

Paleolithic  tools,  828. 

Pamphlet,  addressing,  841-2. 

Paper  making,  407. 

Parliament,  member  of,  and  the  near 
future,  608-4. 
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Partnerahip  («m  Cooperation  and  Joint 
ätock  Companies). 

Paternal  regulation  :  422-80 ;  male  and 
female  kinMhip,  422-5 ;  fatiierV  power, 
425-7  f  427-^;  induatrial  inhentance, 
429-80. 

Patriarchal  regulation:  431-5;  ori^in, 
481-2;  fomiation,  482-4;  expanaion, 
485. 

Peiilurs,  880,  881. 

PeriodicalH  (iee  Literature). 

Philology,  incipient  Htages,  249. 

Philoaopher :  and  Man  of  Science,  247- 
60  I  and  the  prientliood,  247, 248 ;  evo- 
lution,  248-54;  pricHtly  origih,  254-7 ; 
ditferentiation,  257-9 ;  Integration, 
259-Ö0;  »uinniary,  819. 

Physician  and  Hur^eon:  185-200;  aug- 
wcnt  life,  180;  ditferentiation  from 
priest«,  188-91,  191-8,  198-5  ;  mar- 
riage,  192:  thcir  ditferentiation,  195- 
8;  Hpecialization,  197;  Integration, 
198-200;  unqualitied,  199;  aummary, 
817,  (See  aho  Medicine  nien). 

Physics :  religious  pro»pect,  172;  and 
biolofiry,  257. 

PliyHioloffv  and  biology,  199. 

Picnic,  divinion  of  labour,  841. 

Piece  work  and  Cooperation,  669-74. 

Planta,  primitive  Interpretation,  187. 

Pleasure,  exprctusion  ot,  201. 

Ploiigh,. primitive  ngriculture,  885-7. 

Poet :  and  orator,  217-84 ;  augment«  life, 
180;  ecclepiastical  origin,  188;  incip- 
ient   stage»,    217-8,   284,    285;    rise, 
220  8;  ditferentiation,   228-6;   »um-  i 
mary,  818. 

Politics  and  conversation,  687-8. 

Polyandry,  deaire  for  male  iwue,  48-9. 

Polytfamy,  desire  for  male  iiwue,  48-9. 

Polytheis»m :  in  Hebrew  religion,  28; 
and  prieftthood»,  69-80,  150;  origin«*, 
69-71 ;  8urvival,  71-3;  trinitarianism, 
80 ;  pervistence,  80. 

Pontifex  Maximum,  290. 

Pontitf,  m  hiHtorian,  289-41. 

Pope :  a  social  bond,  100-1 ;  judge  and 
lawycr,  268-9. 

Population :  and  competition,  366-8  ; 
and  auxiliary  distrlbution,  885. 

Portrait,  evolution,  812. 

Post  Office,  induHtrial  etfcct«,  386. 

Pottor,  Beatrice,  Hütory  of  Coopera- 
tion^ 562  n. 

Praises:  origin,  45,  150,  182;  religioua 
evolution,  166;  by  dancing  and  niu- 
Bic,  203-5,  205-10;  by  orator,  218-20. 

Prayer:  development,  12,  23,  150,  182; 
value  of,  by  sons,  48-9;  disease,  198. 

Preiiiiuni- sharing,  561. 

Presbyterians,  control  among,  137. 

Priest nood  {»ee  Priests). 

Priests:  37-48;  allied  to  medicine  raen, 


87,  185-6,  186-8;  differendatioii,  SS- 
40.  47-8,  150, 188 ;  exorciata,  42 ;  de- 
velopment,  42-8  ;  deacendanta  duties 
aa,  44-6 ;  propitiationa  by,  44-5.  45- 
6;  function  primitively  diflunea,  46; 
and  the  eldeat  male  descendantis  47- 
58,  188 ;  their  importance  48-9 ;  leadii 
to  adoption,  49-51 ;  duties  of  elde«t 
8on  aa  quasi-prieat,  51-2,  150,  188; 
family  cult  development,  52-8,  .50, 
188 ;  Kuler  aa.  55-60,  84,  98-4,  150, 
188;  primitively  undifferentiated, 54- 
6,55-7,  150,  188;  growth  of  distinc- 
tion  between,  57-60,  150,  155,  188; 
and  ghoat  theory,  60,  150;  ri^e  of  a 
priestliood,  61-8 ;  cauaoa  for  deputing 
priestly  functiona,  61-8,  67  ;  other 
origins,  63-5,  67  ;  origin  by  migration 
and  war,  65-7,  67-8;  polytheiara  and 
monotheism,  69-80;  origins  of  poly- 
theiam,  69-71  ;  local  and  gcnertl 
power,  70;  survival  of  polytheisin, 
71-8, 150 ;  riae  of  monotjieism,  73-5; 
it»  develonment,  75-7,  77-8,  15(» ;  ee- 
clesiastical  and  political  Organiza- 
tion. 81-4,  84-6,  98-4, 1 50 ;  integration 
and  ditferentiation,  86-90,  93-4,150;. 
development  of  monaaticism,  90-8,  * 
98-4;  a  social  bond,  100-1,  150-2; 
military  functions,  107-117,  150-2- 
tlieir  origin,  107-10,  116,  150-2:  dif- 
ferentiation,  110-1, 111-4, 116-7, 150- 
2;  civil  functions,  llft-24, 150-2;  un- 
diÄ'erentiated  from  ruler,  118-9, 160- 
2;  aü  local  rulera,  119-20;  asjudges, 
120-2;  as  ministers,  122-3 ;  restric- 
tion  of  civil  functions,  123-4, 150-2* 
and  political,  124, 15aT2 ;  Church  and 
State  originally  blended,  125-7 ;  con- 
secration  of  rulers,  127;  powere  of 
priestH,  reading,  writing,  propcrty, 
«fec,  127-30;  civil  antugonism,  130-2; 
etfect  of  induKtrialism,  132-3 ;  moral 
influence,  140-9,  151 ;  niaintain  sub- 
Ordination, 142-4 ;  and  ascctism,  143; 
and  propcrty  rights,  144-5  •  conduct 
and  supematural  cominpnds,  145-7 ; 
moral  precepta  and  ecclesiiuttical  su- 
premacy,  14t-8 ;  further  social  evolu 
tion  by  conservatism,  149;  by  obc- 
dience,  149  ;  by  coercion,  149 ;  and  by 
stren^thenmg  »elf-restraint,  149;  by 
fostenng  Subordination,  149  ;  pros- 
pect,  156, 157 ;  profcMsional  evolution, 
183-4,  817-21 ;  dancing  of,  205;  evo- 
lution of  orator  and  poet  from,  220-3, 
223-6,  318;  as  hymn  writers,  220; 
evolution  of  actors,  226-30,  230-2,818; 
and  biographers,  237-8,  818 ;  and  his- 
torians,  238-41,  318  :  and  roen  of  let- 
ters, 242-8 ;  and  fiction  writers,  243- 
4 ;  and  men  of  sciencc  ard  philowo- 
phcre,  247,  319  ;  tlieir  origin  in,  254- 
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7;  eTolntion  of  Bclenoe,  84S-64;  aa 
judges  and  lawyen,  261-2,  26^-8, 
263-7,  319 ;  their  diiferentiatlon,  267- 
10 ;  08  teachera,  274-6,  275-6,  276-7, 
279,  260-1,  2{i2-4,  319 ;  and  architeota, 
286.  2d6-91,  291-2.  819;  and  bridge 
buildera,  290;  and  aculptora,  294-8, 
298-301 ;  tattooers,  296 ;  paintere,  298. 
805-6,  806-10,  818;  aeoularization  of 
paintere,  810-2 ;  aummary,  820. 

Pnmitive  man,  industrüil  progreaa, 
827-9. 

Printing :  Integration  in,  407 ;  and  trade 
unions,  542. 

Production  :  and  aoquiaition,  862-8 ;  the 
temiR,  362;  wlth  uncivilized,  862-4; 
and  the  deaires,  864-6 ;  militancy  and 
indutttrialism,  866-7,  367-8. 

Produotion,  Auxiliary :  869-72 ;  the 
term.  369;  and  division  of  labour, 
869-70,  370-1, 871-2. 

Profeasional  Institutions :  179-824;  pro- 
fessiontt  in  general,  179-84 ;  auij^ent 
life,  179-80 ;  origin,  181-8, 188-4 ;  evo- 
lution,  315-24 ;  repreaented  in  prim- 
itive governing  group,  815-17 ;  law  of 
evolution,  317-21. 

Professors  imply  bread-winning,  258. 

Profit-sharing  and  Cooperation,  558-61, 
568-69. 

Progre8s,  Indu8trial  2  in  primitive  times, 
3^-9;  pastoral  and  nunting  stage, 
829-81 ;  origin  of  agriculture,  881-85, 
885-87;  varving  rates,  337-89;  re- 
placement  of  aoquisition  by  produc- 
tion, 362. 

Property :  a»  aidin^  pricHtly  functions, 
52-3;  accumulation  by  prieata,  129; 
rights  maintained  by  priest««,  114-5; 
and  obedieuce,  432,  (Sa<  aUo  Capital, 
Money). 

Protection,  a  fallacv  of,  545-6. 

PniBsia :  Joint  stock  companiea  in,  682- 
3,  (^Sm  also  Gorraany). 

Psycnology  and  aooialism,  581-8. 

Publishera  as  atrents,  382. 

Purcell,  musical  family,  214. 

Quäkers  :  control  among,  137 ;  persecu- 
tion  of,  147. 

Kailwats  :  locomotive  engine,  857-8 ; 
effects  of  Bessemer  steol,  409-10 ;  con- 
Btruction,  514-8,  582. 

Religion :  origin  not  supcmatural,  8-6, 
35 ;  but  in  ancestor  worsbip,  6-8,  35, 
104,  150,  182 ;  Hebrew,  2(P35 ;  uni- 
versality  of  origin,  21,  36;  develop- 
ment  in  Kgypt,  22-6.  36 ;  form  of  wor- 
ahip,  31-2 ;  eoclesiaAtical  and  politioal 
Organization,  81-4,  87,  93-4,  160-1 ; 
aa  social  bond,  97-106, 150-2;  a  prc- 
ventive  of  war,  141, 150-2 ;  and  etmoal 


it^unctions,  162-6;  Tetrotpeet,  159* 
64 ;  and  proapect,  164-6,  166-9,  16^ 
71, 171-5 ;  and  muaio,  211-6 ;  religiooa 
ballada,  284;  evolution  of  acienoe, 
248-54;  control  of  induatry,  414-7, 
419-20,  (Sse  also  Prieats,  Dancer  and 
Musician). 

Beverenoe:  eoclesiaatical  and  politioal 
Organization,  84-6,  98-4. 

Bhy  thm  :  Compound  CApital,  584 ;  the 
near  future,  606-7. 

Bichelieu,  Cardinal,  director  of  navy 
and  army,  115. 

Hitualiam :  and  nonconformity,  188. 

Rivers,  industrial  ettects,  888-6. 

Roada :  relation  to  induatry,  888-5 ;  oon- 
struotion,  614-5,  582. 

Robberv,  religious  sanction,  140-1. 

Rochdale  Pioneers,  668-5. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeona,  199. 

Roval  Society,  259-60. 

Rulers :  as  priests,  56-60, 150, 188 ;  they 
are  primitively  undifforentiated,  64-6, 
55-7, 150, 188;  growth  of  diatinction 
between,  67-60,  150^  155;  and  ghoat 
theory,  60, 160 ;  pohtical  and  ecole- 
siastical,  81-4,  98-4,  160-1;  military 
and  sacerdotal  functions,  84,  110-1. 
116,  150-2;  civil  f\inctions  and  oi 
priests,  118-9, 150-2;  priest  as  iocal, 
11  »-20;  odviscd  by  priests,  122-3, 
150-2 ;  pricstly  consecration,  127 ;  and 
the  proresstona,  179-80, 182 :  and  emo- 
tions  of  plcasure,  201 ;  dancing  and 
musical  reception,  208-5;  transitory 
in  Africa,  220;  evolution  of  actors, 
226 ;  flrst  stages  of  biography,  286-6, 
237-8;  biographical  evolution,  288- 
41;  control  of  trade,  418-4,  417-20; 
origin,  449. 

Ruasia,  Cooperation  in,  668. 

SACRirioEs:  development  of  religious. 

28,  150, 182 ;  before  war,  110-1 ;  mond 

influences,  140-2. 
Sailors  and  free  labour,  614. 
Sanctuaries,  origin,  99. 
Schloss  on  Cooperation,  666. 
Schools:    masters    frequentl^  clerical, 

283;  religious    teachiug    in  Board, 

283. 
Science :  religious  prospect,  171-5 ;  aug- 

ments  life,  180 :  Easter  date.  254,  256 ; 

societies  for,  259-60 ;  literature,  259 ; 

TAs  Genesis  of,  260;  evolution,  322, 

{See  also  Men'of  Science). 
Sculptor:  294-303;  augmcnte  life,  180; 

ecclcsiastical  origin,  183;  and  archi- 

tect   and    painter,  294-5,  320 ;   and 

priest,  295-8,  298-301,  820;  undiifer- 

entiated,  301-2;  differentiation,  80^ 

8;  ooeval  with  painter,  804;  sum- 

mary,  320. 
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Beots:  nonoonfonniBt,  185-7;  EnglUh, 
187-Ö. 

SelfiabnesB  and  sociaÜBziif  578. 

Serfdom:  479-98;  widely  distributed, 
479-80;  and  sUvery,  480-2;  oxtent 
and  quality.  482-8  ;  in  Rome,  488-5 ; 

Sencral  outline,  488-89,  489-90;  in- 
ustrial  relation,  490-2 ;  and  free 
labour,  496-500,  508. 

Serpents  transformed  men,  15. 

Sex,  division  of  labour,  842-46. 

ShadowB,  primitive  coneeptions,  82. 

Shekel  weicht,  899-400. 

Shipa :  divinon  of  labour  in  building, 
849-50  \  Bteel  in,  409-10 ;  f^ee  labour, 
514;  Joint  stock  companies,  528-29; 
building  and  trade  unions,  550. 

Shop-keeping,  rise  of,  879-80. 

Shopa,  localization  of,  452-59. 

Sick  clubt»  and  trade  uniona,  588. 

SicknesB  {see  Disease). 

Silk  and  trade  uniona,  550. 

Singer  (^see  Danoer  and  Muaifiian). 

Sky,  primitive  coneeptions,  17-18,  24. 

Slavery  :  464-78 ;  and  division  of  la- 
bour, 847-48;  current  assumptiona 
incorrect,  464-65;  several  origins, 
465-67 ;  and  militancy,  467-69 ;  va- 
ried  de^p^ees  of,  469-78;  and  social 
diiferentiation,  478-4;  slave  Status, 
474-76;  industrial  aspect,  477-78; 
and  serfdom,  477-76 ;  and  purchase 
of  freedom,  496 ;  buildings  oy  slave 
labour,  518. 

Snakea,  transformed  men,  15. 

Snow-ball,  Compound  accumulation, 
827. 

Socialiam:  575-89:  militancy  and  in- 
dustrialism,  575-7;  illustrated  by 
Lyrup  Settlements  577-80;  biolog- 
ically  unsound,  580-2:  also  peycho- 
logically,  582-8 ;  and  human  nature 
at  present,  588-7  ;  and  labour,  587-9  ; 
in  Germany,  595-6 ;  in  France,  598-9  ; 
in  England,  599-603. 

Sociology,  forecaste  of,  590-1. 

Societies :  scientific,  259-60 ;  le^ral,  278 ; 
tutorial,  285;  architectural,  293. 

Society :  ecclesiastical  system  as  a  bond, 
95-106,  148-9,  151;  Integration  of, 
151 ;  reli^iouB  and  etbical  injunctions, 
152-6 ;  aided  by  the  professions,  179- 
81 ;  evolution  of  professions,  815-7 ; 
a  growtii,  821-4 ;  enecta  of  Compound 
free  labour,  528-5. 

Solicitor  Uee  Judge,  Lawyer). 

Sons  (m«  Descendants). 

Spades  as  money,  896. 

Speech  (see  Orator). 

Spectroscope,  religious  proepeot,  172. 

SpiritB  (see  Ghosts). 

Stars  and  anceetor  worship,  17,  24. 

State  {M4  Chnroh  and  State). 


Stealing  puniahed  by  alaveiy,  4M. 

Steam  engine,  evolution  of,  524-5. 

Steel,  etfects  of  Bessemer,  409-10. 

Sticka,  evolution  from,  828. 

Streets :  names  of,  452,  459,  (See  also 
Boads). 

Strikes,  effects  of,  548-57. 

Strophe  and  chorus,  228. 

Structure  related  to  function,  8. 

Subordination  fostered  by  priesta,  149. 

Succubi,  belief  in,  21. 

Sugar  drying,  405-6. 

Sun,  primitive  ideaa  and  worship,  18, 
25,84. 

Supematural,  evolution  from  the  natu- 
ral, 159-64. 

Svrgeon  (see  Physician  and  Suigeon). 

Swine,  the  Gaderene,  194. 

Swoon^  primitive  coneeptions  of,  9. 

Swopping,  891. 

SymcHols,  originally  useful,  448. 

Symphony :  and  minuet,  215 ;  Delphic, 
229. 

System,  ecclesiastical,  as  social  bond: 
95-106,  150-2;  by  ancestor  worship, 
95-7, 101-2,  104-6 ;  by  worship  gen- 
erally.  97-9,  99-101 ;  by  divinely  or- 
dained  laws,  101-2;  eocleeiaatical 
conaervatiam,  102-4, 104-6. 

Tabu,  things  which  are,  144-S. 

Tattooing  by  priests,  296-7. 

Tea  as  money,  893. 

Teachers:  274-85;  augment  life,  180; 
ecclesiastical  origin^  188 ;  and  priests, 
274^;  also  medicme  men,  275-6; 
differentiation,  276-7,  277-80,  280-1, 
282-4;  Integration,  284-5;  anmmaiT, 
819. 

Teeth  as  monev,  897. 

Telegraphs,  inaustrial  effecta,  886. 

Telephone :  religious  prospect,  172 ;  in- 
dustxial  effects,  886. 

Temples  :  courts  of  iustice,  268 :  origin 
of  architecture,  287,  819;  and  of 
sculptor,  294-5. 

Thank  offerings  of  the  un^ivilised,  45. 

Thespia,  differentiation  of  actor  by, 
228. 

Tobacco  as  money,  298. 

Tombs:  superstructure,  11-2;  locality, 
29. 

Tools,  industrial  progresa,  888,  834. 

Topical,  defined,  851. 

Towns,  evolution  of,  821. 

Trade  controlled  by  rulera,  418-4, 417-9, 
(See  also  Industry,  Labour). 

Trade  Unionism :  535-52 ;  origin,  535- 
6 ;  History  of,  586  n. ;  evolution,  687»- 
9 ;  Integration,  539-41 ;  siae  of  oi^ran- 
izations,  541 ;  and  gilds,  541-5 :  effects 
of  reatrictions,  545-6,  546-8 ;  of  raiaed 
wages,  548-51 ;  general  effects,  551-8 ; 
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fet  1896  Congress,  589;  in  Fnmce, 

598-9 ;  in  England.  602. 
Tradition  of  the  Üood,  27-8. 
Travellon,  oommerciaif  883. 
Trinitarianism  and  polythcism,  79-80. 
Truth  in  biograpliy  and  huitory,  243. 

Unitariakibm  and  monotheianif  80. 
Univentity,  secularization  of  teaching, 

282. 
Univorsity  College,  non-clerical,  148. 
UnknowablCf  The,  and  evolution,  157, 

166-9, 169-71. 

ViLLAOs.evolution,  821. 

Waoes  :  and  trade  unions,  546-8, 551-2; 
ettect  of  Black  Death,  551. 

"W  aldeniies,  peraocution  of,  147. 

Wales,  Qomiuunal  regulation,  441  5. 

War :  riae  of  polytheioiu,  70-1 ;  of  mono- 
theism,  74,  75;  ecclesiastical  hierar- 
chiea,  88,  93-4 ;  a  social  bond.  98, 105, 
150-2 ;  cesHation  at  religions  festivals, 
99-101,  105,  150-2;  inilitary  func- 
tions  of  priestB,  107-117, 150-2 ;  cha- 
racter  ot  religious,  108;  origin  of 
priest^s  military  functions,  107-110, 
116 ;  their  ditferentiation,  111-4, 116- 
7,  150-2;  sacrifices  in,  110-111,  112. 


moral  influencea  of  prieats,  140-1; 
prevented  by  a  oomnion  worship,  141, 
149, 150-2. 

Water :  and  divislon  of  labour,  850 ;  mlll 
development,  522-8 ;  joint-stock  Com- 
pany, 531 :  Cooperation,  555. 

Weather  ana  medicine  man,  64, 67, 180. 

Weavers,  evolution  of  factory  System, 
520-2. 

Webb,  Sydney^  Mr.  and  Mrs. :  HiHory 
of  TrtMe  ünionism^  536  n\  The  Coop- 
erative  Movement,  562  n. 

Weighta  and  measures  primitively  in- 
dc^nite,  511. 

Wesleyans :  control  aroong,  187 ;  reli- 
gious freedom,  188. 

Will  of  God,  168. 

Wind,  primitive  ideas  of,  18. 

Windsor  CäAtle  and  slave  labour,  518. 

Women  (tee  Females). 

World,  "one  half  does  not  know,"  26. 

Worship :  and  ethical  iigunctions,  152- 
5 ;  as  social  bond,  97-9, 99-101, 101-2, 
105,  150-2,  (See  also  Ancestor  Wor- 
ship, Priests^  Religion). 

Writiog:  restncted  U>  priests,  129;  and 
contracts,  511. 

ZoBOASTER  and  a^riculture,  102. 
Zoology,  subdiviaiona,  259. 
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